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CHAP, I. 


Meeting nf Parliament, Dfbales upon the King^s Speccht and upon the 

Ajfair& Upain, 


^EVER s^cc the commencement of 
the war^had the affairs of this conn* 
*try> of Europe, and of the world, 
worn so dark an aspect, as a( the en 
trance of the new year. 'Phe conti¬ 
nental war, which *had excited such 
high, and at onetime anchreasonable 
hopes, had ende'o^.iiot more trium- 
phadtly for France, than disgracefully 
for the ally of England and for Eng¬ 
land herself. The total sacrilice of ul 
honourablc^feeling made by the house 
of Hapsburg, in uniting itself to Buo¬ 
naparte, as yet was not even suspect¬ 
ed ; butitwasapparentthatthathouse 
was atk-his mercy, and that Austria, 
Davingthsown down her arms, existed 
by his sufferance. In the peninsula, 
a campaign which opened with the 
fairest auspices, had terminated dis¬ 
astrously : the golden opportunity, 
when by one great effort proportion¬ 
ate to the occasion. Great Britain 
might have exterminated the French 
tOL. III. l’,\RT l. 
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in Spain, was gone by ; and the de¬ 
feats which the Spaniards had sustain¬ 
ed were far more disheartening than 
those of the preceding winter, because 
they evinced that neither had the ar- 
,mies improved in discipline^ nor the 
government profited by experience. It 
was but too plain, that, notwithstand- 
in|jr tffe show* of resistance madff at 
the Sierra Mocena^ the kingdoms of 
Andalusia-Vere in fact open to the 
enemy ; so supine was the central 
junta, as to make it even probable 
that Cadiz itself ifiight be betrayed 
or surprised; and if, now that Buona¬ 
parte npd other object, he should 
march a gieat force againstjihc Eng¬ 
lish in Portuga^i thgre were few per- 
*8ons wlu^ had sufficient knowledge 
of tile country, and of the character 
of the people, t» look onward to the 
issue without lismar. In parts 
of the world, ev,n those which were 
secured by distance a^d the seas from 
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tlie reftlcsB ambition of France, the 
,prospect wasiittle leas gl\fomy. Spa¬ 
nish America was on the point of 
civil war, ^ crisis whicli the detestable 
inisgovcmnjent of tha old c<^urt had 
long been preparing, .and the junta, 
by their culpable neglect, accelerated 
what’^th^y might now s# easily hs^c 
prevented. Our own affairs in Ame- 
rica were hardly in d better condition 
than those of our allies; Ihc dispi^e 
with the United Stateshadbecn renew¬ 
ed with fresh, violence, at a moment 
when if seemed tb be closed, and the • 
temper of the president, .and of that 
part of the people whom his conduct 
and language encoift agcd in their in¬ 
sults and outrages, was ^lich, as ren¬ 
dered accommodation more difficult 
than ever. From India intelligence 
of a more painful nature had arrived, 
disputes had arisen there between the 
civil and military powers, and though 
those disputes were now concluded, 
or at least suspended, it was not till 
a part of the Madras army had bro¬ 
ken out in actual rebellion. But of 
all calamities, foreign or domestic, 
none so deeply affected the English 
people as the lamentable expedition 
to Waleheren ; every thing which 
could excite astonishment, and an- 
and indignation, was unibfd in 
that deplorable history : its origin, 
progress, and termination, were alike 
intolerable to recollect; it began in 
folly, it was condufted by imbccilli- 
ty, and it ended in'disgrace. 

The common council voted an ad¬ 
dress to his majesty upon ^lis unhap¬ 
py exped^ion, prating, th|t an early 
and strict inquiry mi^it be instituted 
into the cause o? it? failure. The’ 
livery also voted an address, but in a 
difierent temper. lt,was coiullcd in 
intemperate language, attributing all 
our failures and disasters to the 
^es and cojrnpuons^cf the state j and 


the lord mayor |nd sheriffs pledged 
themselves to deli cr it into the klhg’a* 
own hand, unless they were refused. 
The city remembrancer accordingly 
waited upon the seefetary of state, to 
know when his majesty would receive 
it, and stated to present, it at 

the next levee. At the next private 
levee, the secretary, having consulted 
Ms majesty, informed the lord mayor 
and shefiff, it was the king’s pleasure 
that their petition Sliould be deliver¬ 
ed the secretary of state’s offige, 
his majesty having, fi*r the last four 
years, discontinued public levees on 
account of his loss of sight. They 
th#h offered to pri^tMit it at the pri¬ 
vate levee, when they presented the 
petition of the common council, but 
they were not permitted, and the se¬ 
cretary offered to take it, and save 
them the trouble of calling at his of¬ 
fice. This they, on their part, de¬ 
clined, saying they could not present 
it, except to his majesty pprsonally. 
The sheriffs afterwards waited upon 
the secretary, and requested that he 
would apply for a private audience. 
He repliwh his majesty had already 
signified his pleasure. Upoii this 
the livery assembled again, and p&ssetl 
a string of resolutigiffs, declaring that 
it was their undoubted right to pre¬ 
sent their petition to the king sitting 
upon his throne, though out of per¬ 
sonal feelings they had at thg last com¬ 
mon hall waved the exerj^ise of this 
righte;* th^ the denial which they 
had received was a flagrant violation 
of the right of petitioning, and?who-^ 
ever had advised his majesty not to 
receive ^heir petition, had committed 
a scandalous breach of duty, violated 
one*'of the first principles of the con¬ 
stitution, and abused <the confidence 
of the sovereign. They resolved also, 
that the {.hcriffs, attended by Mr Re- 
f^icmbrauccr, should forthwith wait 

.U /I • 
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a his majesty,‘aid deliver these 
iitions into hisfown hand. The 
sheriffs accordif^gly addressed a let¬ 
ter to Mr Secretary Ryder, itiform> 
iiig him, that they should attend- at 
the next private levee tb present the 
resolatiotw, utiless^ if shou^be his 
majesty’s plrasure to receive them'at 
some othea ume ancj place for thgt 
purple. The secretary returned for 
answer, that havinglaid their letter be¬ 
fore the king, he had it in camnmnd 
to.inform them, that hia majesty had, 
alreadjj signified his pleasure that all 
addresses (excepting only those of 
the body corporate of London ^d 
the two universities) should be trans¬ 
mitted to the secretary of state, to 
be by him laid before the king j his 
majesty did not think it fit to depart 
from the same conduct in respect of 
the resolutions of the livery. Had 
they been deputed from the body 
corporate, he would have received 
them as he was in the habit of do¬ 
ing, and as he had recently done; but, 
deputed as they were, hfe could not, 
witlynit admitting communications to 
be ^ made in like manned by other 
classes of his subjects, and thereby 
* e*xpo 8 ingLhims'*If to that personal in¬ 
convenience, in the present state of 
his sight, which the discontinuance 
of public levees was intended to pre¬ 
vent. To the address of the common 
council, of which the language and 
the spirit ^eve equally becoming, the 
king Implied, he regretted^ that a part 
only of the important objects of the 
0 expedition had been effected; but he 
did not^udge it necessary to direct 
any military inquiry into the conduct* 
of the commander; it was for parlia¬ 
ment in their wisdom to ask for such 
information, and take such measures 
upon the subject as they might deem 
most conducive to .the public good,^ 
.Things were in this state \^cii par- 


liament w|i> opened by commission 
on Januar^S. The speech express¬ 
ed deep rei^et that Austria had teen 
compelled' to conclude a disadvanta¬ 
geous peace. *“ Although the war 
was undertaken,” it said, « by that 
pqwer without encouragement on the 
part of Gr^at Britain,, evety effort 
was made for the assistance of Aus¬ 
tria which, his majesty deemed .con¬ 
sistent with the due support of his 
allies, and with the welfare and inte¬ 
rest of his own dommibus. -An at¬ 
tack upon, the naval armaments and 
establishments in the Scheldt, afford¬ 
ed at once the p^spcct of destroying 
a growing £circc, which was daily be¬ 
coming more formidable to tlie secu¬ 
rity pf the country, and of diverting 
the exertions of France from rein¬ 
forcing her armies on the Danube, 
and cuutrouling the' spirit of resis¬ 
tance in the north of Germany. 
These considerations determined his 
majesty to employ his forces in an 
expedition to the Scheldt, and al¬ 
though the principal cuds of the ex¬ 
pedition had not been attained, he 
confidently hoped, that advantages 
materially, affecting the security of 
his dominions, iu the further prosl-cu- 
tion pf the war, would be fouii^ to 
roBult from the demolition of the 
docks .and arsenals at Flushing. Up¬ 
on this subject, sucli documents and 
papers should be laid before parlia¬ 
ment, as would alford satisfactory in¬ 
formation. With regard to Sweden,” 
it was said, *< his majesty had uui- 
formlp Deified to that ^ower his 
decided \yi 8 h, tliat in deterrtuniiig up¬ 
on the questio.'f of peace or war with 
France, and other continental powers, 
she |hould be guided by considera¬ 
tions resultingirora her ow® situa- 
tioi\ and interests ; while llierefore 
he'bmeoted tliat Sweden should have 
found it necessary to purchase peaco 
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by considerable aacrifices, he could 
not complain that it hadj^been con¬ 
cluded i^ithout his participation; and 
it was his earnest wish, that no event 
might occur to interwipt thq.se rela¬ 
tions of amity, which it was his desire, 
and the interest of both countries, to 
preserve.’* Touching tbc peninsula, 
the speech continued, “ the efforts 

■ of Great Britain, foY the protection 
of Portugal, had been {)owerful|.y 
aided by the confidence which the 
prince regent^had reposed in his ma¬ 
jesty, and by the’co-operation of the 
local government, and of the people 
of that country. The expulsion of 
the French from that kingdom, .and 
the glorious victory of Tilavera, had 
contributed to check the progress of 
the enemy. , The Spanish govern¬ 
ment had now, in the name and by 
tire authority of Ferdinand VII., de¬ 
termined to assemble the general and 
extraordinary cortes of the nation. 
This measure, his majesty trusted, 
would give fresh animation and vi¬ 
gour to the councils and the arms of 
Spain, and successfully direct the 
energies and spirit of the Spanish 
peoj)le to the maintenance of the le¬ 
gitimate monarchy, and to the ulti¬ 
mate deliverance of their country. 
Tho most important consider^iqns 

• of policy and of good faith required, 

• that as long as this great cause could 
be maintained with a prospect of suc¬ 
cess, it should be supported, accord¬ 
ing ko the nature and circumstances of 

, the contest, by the strenuous and con¬ 
tinued assistance of the power and/e- 
soulrcesofGreatBritam.*’ (j^ceming 
America, Ibis majesty, regretted the 
sudden andunexpcctecnnternmtion of 
the intercourse between his envoy and 
the government of theJLInited States ; 
he had, ^however, received the strong¬ 
est assurance from the resident Afne- 
rican minister, thu j;h^ United States 


• I • • • • * 

were desirous of maintaining friendly 
relations between>4he two counties, • 
and that desire would be met by a 
corresponding disposition on his part. 
Speaking of domestic affairs, the king' 
expressed liis .hope, that parliament 
would resume the' considefatioii of 
the»3tate of the inferior clergy, and 
adopt such fart^ier mcusijres upon 
that interesting subject as migM ap¬ 
pear expedient. “ The accounts 
which vvould be laih before them of 
the*tra^c and revj^nuc of the coun- 
"try,” he said, “ w<».uld be found 
highly satisfactory, for whatever tem¬ 
porary and partial inconvenience 
mi^ht have resuUt^d from the mea¬ 
sures which were directed by France 
against those great sources of our 
prosperity and strength, those mea¬ 
sures had wholly failed of producing 
any permanent or general effect. The 
inveterate host’Utyof the enemy con¬ 
tinued to be diliseted against, this 
country with unabated anii^osiiy and 
violence $ to defeat the designe which 
were meditated against and our 
allies, wojuld require the utmost ef¬ 
forts of vig’jaiice, fortitude, and‘per- 
sevcrance ; but at every difliculty. and 
danger, his majesty conlidtudly tfusti 
gd that he should derive tSe most ef¬ 
fectual support, under the continued 
blessing of Divine Providence, from 
the wisdom of his parliament, the 
valour of his forces, and the^spirit and 
determination of liis people.” 

The'^addsess in the Upper House 
was moved by the Earl of Glasgpw, 
and seconded by Viscount Grinsston. 
Earl St Vincent rose to opj^ise it; 
he had, in like nvmner, opened the« 
*camjp.aign at the beginning of the last 
se&sfbn, and on that occasion had ta- 
kecpleave of the house, bidding their 
lofdships good night. “ My Lords,” 
said he, alluding to that circumstance. 
“’When I addressed you last, I thought 
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age and inflrmlics would prevent 
me from*ever ag^n presenting my¬ 
self to your c<pisideration j but such 
have been ^he untoward and cialami- 
toiis events which have since occur¬ 
red, that I am once nfbre induced, if 
my Mrongth •will aflmit, ||F««tr<^ble 
yojwwith aJfew of my sentimepts on 
the presiftit occasibn. Indeed, yre 
have^onderful-extraordina^ men in 
these days,who haveingenuityenoogh 
to blazon with the finest cofeurg, to 
sound with thetrumpet and the d^m; 
in faqt* to vafiiish over the greatest* 
ealamiticb of the country, and endea¬ 
vour to prove that our greatest jnis- 
fortunes oight to be considered as 
our greatest blassings. They talk of 
the glorious victory of Talavera, a 
Tictoiy which led to no advantage, 
and had all the consequences of de¬ 
feat. The enemy took prisoners the 
sick and the wounded, and our own 
troops wert finally obliged precipi¬ 
tate^ to retreat. I do not mean to 
condeftm the conduct of the officers 
cmplo) cd either in Spain or Walche- 
ren^; I believe they did tlieir duty. 
There is no occasiqjj^o lender at the 
awful events which have occurred 
they are caused by the weakness, in¬ 
fatuation, and stupidity of ministers. 
We owe ell our disasters and disgmee 
to then Ignorance and incapacity. 
But what could the nation expect 
from men who came into office under 
the masker vile hypocrisy, fiid have 
ma'intained their places 4 )y impostuic 
and delubion i The first instance of 
the pernicious influence of their prin¬ 
ciples %va8 their treatment of a coun¬ 
try at peace with us; in a state qf 
profound peace they attacked h^r un¬ 
prepared, and brought her into a state 
of inveterate and open hostility. This 
was a foul act; and the day may 
xome when repentance will be V;}0 
late.* Their next achievement was to 


send one ^ the ablest men who ever * 
commandeB an army into the centi c 
of Spain, unprovided with every re- 
quiske for such a dangerous march. 
If Siralahn Moore had not acted ac¬ 
cording to his own judgement in the 

g crilous situation in which he had 
een wantdbly exposed, evftry man of 
that army had been lost to the gaun¬ 
try. By his transcendent judgement, 
however, that army made one of the 
ablest retreats recorded in the page of 
history j and, whiltnlMf savcd*tne rem¬ 
nant of his valiant troops, his own 
life was sacrificed in the cause of his 
country. Andjvhat tribute have his 
majesty’s ministers paid to his valued 
memory, what reward conferred for 
such eminent services ? Why, even in 
this place, insidious Aspersions were 
cast upon his character: People were 
employed in all parts of the town to 
calumniate his conduct. But, in spite 
of all the 1 luners and dependents of 
administration, the character of that 
general will always be revered as one 
of the ablest men this country ever 
saw. After this abortive cnterjprize, 
another, equally foolish, equally un¬ 
successful, and no less ruinous, wag 
carried into execution; another gene¬ 
ral ^vas sent with troops into the,heart 
wf the peninsula, under similar cir» 
cumstanccb ; and the glorious victory^ 
alluded to was purchased with the 
useless expenditure of our best blood 
and treasure, ^ut what shall J. say, 
my lords, when I come to mention 
the expedition to Walcheren ! It wa^ 
ill advisoil, ill planned ; even partial 
success^n it was dqubtml, and the 
ultimate objfct df it impracticable. 
It is high time that parliament should 
adippt strong measures, or else the 
voice of the country will refCAmd like 
tlpmder in their cars. Any body may 
Jse a minister in these days. Ministers 
may flow fiom aftiy corrupted souc«« ; 
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• they pop in, and tliey pop out, like 
the man and woman in a pt'asaut's ba¬ 
rometer ; they rise up like tadpoles; 
they may be compared to wasps, to 
hornets, to locusts ; tJ.cy sen^l forth 
their pestilential breath over the whole 
country, and nip and destroy every 
fair flowG*' in the land. 'i’Jie conduPt 
of his majesty’s government has led 
totfte most frightfurdisastcrs, which 
are no where exceeded in the unnalp 
ofliistoiy. The country is in that 
stale-which irv'^kes peace inevitable ; 
it will be compelled to make peace, 
}iowe\er disadvantageous, because it 
will be unable to maintain a w-ar so 
shamefully miseondifctcd and so dis¬ 
astrous ill its consequences,.” 

Lord Grenville followed. ** Wc 
are now,” said he, “ imperiously 
called upon to institute iliose inqui¬ 
ries which the mi.'-conduct of ministers 
has rendered necessary—a misconduct 
from which a scries of disastei's and 
calamities have resulted to the coun¬ 
try. My lords, my heart is hill,'and 
1 must give vent to iny feelings, 'fhe 
day must come wlieii miinslcrs will 
have to render an at count to pailia- 
ment of live treasure winch they have 
wasted, and the lives which they have 
sacrificed. Wc owe it to the coiin- 
riv, tliat they slu uhl be ealkd upon 
to"lender that aecoiii.t, and we shall 
‘fall in the diseharge t)f our duty, if 
we do not insist tjpon it. The day 
will t ome, when the >iuere fact of an 
<>verlfc\''ing trcasuiY will be utterly 
insuflicieiiL to satisfy this l»ouse, or 
trie people of tliei.e it alms ; when we 
must iiKjuji;,e, lu-t nieiely asLio tlie 
fact, but as to the,fou^clatioii of it, 
ai.d the ctimoquences which^ result 
from it. The day will come when 
the conduct of minisU-:is, respecting 
America, must come under discussion, 
when it must become a subject tor 
d(ep and .-,rious inv( 4 Sti*gatioi), w’he-' 
*'( . i-i a <i1’'y that yet boi'sts of 


freedom ; whcthUr in a house of par¬ 
liament that yet keeps up the forms of 
discussion ; whether it is to be endu- 
lyd that garbled, mutilated, and mis¬ 
represented documei/ts are to be laicf* 
before parliament, not merely conceal¬ 
ing what it waf. not t^iought fi^t to 
confmmiiPatc, but actually, upop the 
face of those garbled ail'd mutila'tcd 
documents, giving an interpretation 
directly opposite to the sense of them 
in their^mtire and original slate. In 
the Same manner, with respect to our 
•expeditions, it is due vo the memory 
of those who have fallen in the ser¬ 
vice of their country ; it is due to the 
memory of those who have bravely, 
but ingloriously, fallen a sacrifice to 
the ignorance, the incapacity, and the 
misconduct of ministers; it is due to 
a deluded and a suffering people, who 
demand it atour hands, that wc should 
institute a ligorous and an effectual 
inquiry into the conduct of those mi¬ 
nisters to wdiom these disastens arc to 
be attributed- Let us not bo delu¬ 
ded by their shew of a readiness for 
inquiry; we shall not this night .do 
our duty, ifi«ve do not give a decided 
pleilgt* to the eouni'ry, that a rigo¬ 
rous and effectual inquiry shall be in-* 
stitiitcd. I do not mean to condemn 
the conduct of the officers employed ; 

1 am disposed to believe that tliey 
have done their <luty, and that ail the 
disastrous results arc to beaftributed 
to the w'ant of informatiem, the cri¬ 
minal iAi^uovidence, and the ill-<iig«j!l?t- 
ed plans of his majesty’s ministers. 
You ought not to countenance ’aiiy 
public outcry against the o^Ticcrs, 
but to point public indignation where 
alone it ought to rest, upon the heads 
of those ministers wlio .sent tint expe¬ 
ditions, r'ither to achieve objects im¬ 
practicable in themselves, or without 
the means of aeliieving any object use-. 
All or honourable to the country.. ] t 

^ it 

any circiiii.'t.iiiee hliould .iii.'v (Mit tc 
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th^ inquiry tendii^ to impeadi the sacrificed, Jto be denominated'bloom- 
• conduct of any ofi|per employed, that ing laiiFulS*? Ministera had the unli- 
^vill■be a subject for future iiivestiga- mited disposal of the treasure of the 
lion ; but ^luM*e are circumstances af- country, and of the lives of its brave 
iec'ting the cotiduct of ministers, defenthfrs. How they have wasted 
vvliich no inquiry can 'render plainer the one, and sacrificed the other, is 
or clearer thai they lire. iL ’^Juipwn too painfully apparent. They had, 
to every one, to fhe whole courftry, af th> time«f the commen<:ement of 
and to all,rfurope, not thafrour expe- the last campaign between France and 
ditiojis have partially succeeded, but Austria, a disposable force of lOG'OlX) 
that they have uniformly faifed, that nsteu. I w'U concede to them for the 
they present notTiing but unbro- moment, for the sake of argument, 
keii scries of disgraceful, irremedfable W'hat I absolutely dgM upon pi'inci- 
failutcs. Whfj, then, can doubt the* pie, and in point of^ct, that it was 
necessity, the absolute, the imperious, desirable to adopt a system of couti- 
the i’ldispeiisible necessity of inquiry, neiital co-operation, and endoavour to 
when notliing but irretrievablefailiires make a powerful diversion in favour 
have resulted fi\)m ill-advised, and ill- of Auslrui, Surely it is apparent, 
digested plans; wlien nothing in the that if a diversion is to be made at all, 
melancholy retrospect presents itself it ought to be made early, with a suf- 
to our view, but national disgrace ari- licient force ; and it ought to bear up- 
siiig from miseoncliirt ; an absurd and «)n the scene and pressure of the war. 
lamentable waste of public treasure, Now, with our maritime superiority, 
and an usel'^-ss and most melancholy and the means at that time opeq^ed to 
sacrUicc ^)f the lives oi our gallant us, we might have landed a large 
countrymen? Wo were told, my lords, foreJ at Trieste, or in its neighbour- 
last session, of the successes which hood. Austria was making a gallant 
were to flow from our cfioi;ts; of the struggle, and tiie army by which s!ie 
impressi(3'i we were to nWic upon the was lirnlly ovcrwlielm'*d, owed its 
continent; nay,*?Tn'rTioble lonl went success, in a great measurtv to the re- 
lio far as to talk with an air of confi- inforcements it derived f’rOiii the 


dence of the deliverance Iiirope. 
And Jiovv has Europe been delivered ? 
By a series of unp.nalleled disasters; 
by expeditions, which, in their con¬ 
duct and.i ’bu'.ts, have exhausti-d our 
means, a;;j^l rendered us the derision 
of the whole ermtinont. .Auflyet, in 
the speech of the king’s commission¬ 
ers, ?ftiiii.stcrs have the confidenec, llie 
unhlusiiing conlideiice, to tell ns of a 
• victory gained to fhe countrx ! Are 
we then arrived at that melanclioly 
situation of our adairs, in which Irild- 
ed disasters are to bo called splendid 
victories, and the cypress that droops 
over the tO’nbsof onr jr-alla.it defend- 
ers, whose bv(’s liave been nselcs^V' 


French troops in the very neigliboiir- 
of Trieste. How, then, w(?iild a 
diversion directed tothat quarter have 
•iperaud^ Our army would have kept* 
in check tlie troops under Marmont. 
and Macdonald,* and would have ef¬ 
fectually prevented them from mnreh- 
i:ig to join the main French army on, 
the D-iniibe. I do not believe that 
this wo#/il ultimately hajr changed- 
the fate of’ iVe lyar, but it ivould, 
very probablv, have altered the fate 
of the campaign. Tlierc was ano- 
tbef mode of •making a powerful di¬ 
vision ; the north of Germany was 
open t<' us : How did his majesty’-, 
'rh’uister.s encourage the risings in the 
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north of Germany ? What hopes did 
they not hold out to the!i*ravc iiilia 
bitants of those provinces, and how 
cruelly did they disappoint those 
hopes, abandoning to destfuctioti 
those brave men, even in the territo¬ 
ries of our own sovereign, whom th-.^y 
had deluded with false hopes and d'e- 
lusivc promises ? A force landed in 
the'north of Germany would have 
found ready to co-operate with them, 
not an armed peasantry, not an un¬ 
disciplined r.^tole, but disciplined 
troops, disbanded soldiers, men who 
had been trained to the use of arms, 
and in habits of discipline and subor¬ 
dination. To meet such a force, the 
national guards of Paris could not 
have been sent, nor the armed Marc- 
chaussce of tlie frontiers, but regu¬ 
lar troops must have been detached 
from Saxony and Bavaria, and a pow-» 
erful diversion would thus have been 
made; not that I believe that the 
fate of the war would even thus ulli- 


wcrc committed Jis in the expcdij;ion 
sent there under- Sir John Moore. * 
Nothing can more clearly shew their, 
perseverance in error ; expecting, in 
the first instance, a co-operation from • 
an armed peasantry, which it was idle 
and ^j^sipjd to expect ;''and'' after the 
fallacy ot this expectation had been 
proved, perseversng in the s^me error, 
arid making that a part of the plan of 
a second expedition to the peninsula, 
althougj^ the absurdity of it was ma¬ 
nifest even before V^s fallacy was pro¬ 
ved, and although all idea of that spe¬ 
cies of co-operation had been distinct* 
ly shewn by experience to be nuga¬ 
tory and absu. J Ministers ought to 
have know'll that history is pregnant 
with proof, that an armed population 
Criiinot be considered as a disciplined 
army ; that it is not enough that men 
should be attached to the cause they 
are to defend, but disciplined, steady, 
and obeclionr to command; having 
skilful oilietrs, able to execute the 


matcly have been ciiangcd, although commanils they receive, and capable 
the event of the campaign very pro- of judging what commands to give, 
bably might. This, iny lords, is and at tliQ saipe tunc fit to be trijst- 
what they might have done, and now ed.—We aiv*. told in the speech, that 
comes, ** like a lean and blasted car,’* the expedition to vValeheren was ilii- 
what they have done.-—Of the dispo- dertaken with the view of makiiig a 
sable force which they lud of 1(K), 000 diversion in favour of Austria. An 
men, about 1.5 or 16,000 w'crc a.,'’- immense ex pence was incurred, no less 
‘tioned in Sicily; for what purpose thanSHshipsofthclinewereemploy- 
'they were kept there may b^tke sub- ed, more than 100 frigates, and an 
ject of a future inquiry, but is lo- immense number of transpjorts. It 
reign to the present fiiscussion. The was known to ministers, in Septem- 
rcmakidcr were divided into two ar- her that a war'was likely'to 

/nies, I will say, for tlic sake of round, take place between Austria and 


numbers, of 40,(KX) each ; ^hough I 
believe neitilier the troops L..*n;**o Por¬ 
tugal, nor those syiit to Walcherea 
amounted to that niM.oer, yet they 
did not fall far short of it, W iih re¬ 
spect to the force sent to Spain, mi¬ 
nisters setmed resolutely determined 
not to profit by experience ; preeifee- 
lythe sau}'; errors audi tlicsame faults 


Prance ; y< t this immense armament 
to tlie iSclieldt, which was to operate 
tlic so mucii-boasted diversion in fa¬ 
vour of Au.itria, did not sail till the 
latter end of July. Before it sailed, 
the armistice was signed, which led 
to the fatal treaty that prostrated the 
Austrian monarchy; not only this 
«,rjvent had taken place, but iutclU- 
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;^ence of the siguatuw of that armis* 
ftce nad actually armed in this coun¬ 
fry. -And thus, wlien all prospect 
or operating a {Aversion in favour of 
7\.ustria had failed) the expedition had 
sailed from our shoresi^ and the de« 
structjpn of a few #jhips. and the 
plunder of the dodics of th^ 
were* to be ^ifbstitutcf^ for the object 
* GO anuch boasted of—that of making 
a diversion in favour of Austiia. 
Your ally, vanqufiihed add subdued, 
had accepted the law from ffie con¬ 
queror, and the* your tardy army left*, 
your shores. Shall I be told that it, 
was a great armament; that it was 
delayed, by necessity ; that, like twe- 
ry naval force, it depended on the 
Avlnds, and the transports being in 
readiness ? Why all this is not new to 
you. If you want to land 40,(X)() 
men in the neighboiiiliood of the 
Scheldt, it is necessary to have trans¬ 
ports to convey them; but if, by 
events which you could not controul, 
it was vTjpossible to send this arma¬ 
ment sooner, why send it at all ? But 
besides incurring an immense expence 
to achieve an object of c^piparauvely 
tricing value, a * »l i»^ ^ re serious ob- 
^ction exists to this expedition. Wc 
have been charged upon the conti¬ 
nent with sacrificing the interests of 
our allies to expeditions, tlic only ob¬ 
jects of which were to burn a fewships 
and destroyjlocks, with the mere 
view of some litfle interest of our own. 
TiH the lAur of the Copenhtgen ex¬ 
pedition, nothing had occured in our 
contkict to give currency to this false¬ 
hood ;,now, however, a still greater 
, and more just curfcncy must be given 
to it from the nature and achieve¬ 
ments of this expediflon to Walchc- 
ren, which terminated in the mighty 
exploit of blowing up the basin and 
the docks of Flushing! The plan 
displayed all that egregious wanti*ot 


information, and that extreme*inca¬ 
pacity whit<^ have marked all the ex¬ 
peditions of his Majesty ^s minis¬ 
ters. At the first point of attack, 
wheref, according to the information 
of minivers, only 2009 men were sta¬ 
tioned, 11<,0(X) were/ound ; and the 
senon-.l poin^ of attack, which, ac¬ 
cording TO the same information, was 
stated to he coinjiletely open and ac¬ 
cessible, w*a3 found to be strongly 
fortified, beyond the reach of our at¬ 
tack, secure from hostile approach, 
and inaccessible to «?ff*force.* Tlicse 
diflVrent disastrous expeditions have 
been attended with a dreadful waste 
of life ; they we^e coilccled and dis¬ 
patched at tin immense expence ; the 
resources of the country, and the lives 
of its armies, were rquandcred upon 
vain and impracticable objects, under 
circumstances naturally to be fore¬ 
seen, and which ought consequently 
to have been guarded against. There 
may^ be cas*.-3 in which it may be ne- 
ccs.^^y to expose your annier-not on¬ 
ly to the dangers of battle, but also to 
those of disease. Dec pi y to be regret¬ 
ted as such cases are, yet they may 
exist. Why our armies were expo¬ 
sed in unhealthy situations m .Spain-— 
whether it was necessary they should 
by^#a exposed, will be matter fijr fu- 
tUSrc inquiry. How has that happen-* 
ed as» to Walchcrcn ? the place, the, 
sltuationi^nay, the season of the year 
were chosen by his majesty’s minio- 
ters. There is a season of thq year 
when the air of that place is most pes¬ 
tilential and dangerous ; yet to that* 
placeV jiftd at that tune, say his ma¬ 
jesty’s rninlstip's, “■ \Vc <till stud the 
flower of the Briiish armj‘.*’ Have 
they then been ignorant, liave they 
no| read of tlu nature of the climate 
of Walchercri, in that booh to which 
oae would think they w^ould natural¬ 
ly resort uniJer their circumstances- 
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I jtne^n Sir John Pringle's work up¬ 
on the Diseases of the A^roy ? Have 
they not examined that work, where 
they would find the pestilential effects 
of the climate of tliat unhealthy is¬ 
land described, and proved* by our 
own dearly-bought experience ? Nay, 
80 noHorious have been the effects of 
that climate, that the Swiss Cantons, 
when they furnished mercenary troops 
as auxiliaries to the Dutch, thought 
it necessary to stipulate expressly that 
they should not be sent to Walche- 
ren’during tlf^'oxious season, it he-, 
ing well known that if they were sent 
there they must inevitably perish. 
This, then, is not a ^’ase of unforeseen 
caJainity. Ministers knew, or ought 
to have known, all these things be¬ 
fore they sent an army into Walclic- 
ren ; and they are of consequence 
most deeply responsible for the lives 
of those brave men v/lio perished 
there, without the chance t)f being 
able vO confer any benefit upon ilieir 
country, which might alfoid^ l.n 
some consolation uiuier a loss so af- 
ilicting. Our armies had hardly been 
thci e a month, wlicii tlie object ap¬ 
peared clearly impracticable to all but 
to his majesty’s ministers: The com- 
mancler-in-chief determined to return. 
On the 27th of August, we wcrCvj;’ld 
i.by him who liad advised the cxpctti- 
^tion, and wlio had been appoinUed to 
command it, that the obje^/^as not 
to be accomplished ; still the troops 
w'ere suffered to reiviain in tlie island 
for tuo or three months, a prey to 
the fliseascs of that pestilential cli¬ 
mate ! To whorr., iIkii, hjc''^o be im¬ 
puted the ‘fieaths that took*j^ace in 
conscti'ieiice f To <»‘’honi is to be im¬ 
pute this wanton, waste of the valu¬ 
able lives of our brave defenders ^ 
What exfuse can these ministers of¬ 
fer to the parents, the relatioiif the 
friends, i.f those brave nuLii, who were 


suflered to pei-ii^ thus uselessly, and 
thus ingloriousk ? What excuse cafl 
they offer to tlfeir coiu)ti7 for this 
most afflicting losst. While letters, 
were passing and •repassing on this 
subject, hundreds of British soldiers 
were perishing; for no objectfwhat- 
With such a case then already 
established, do^you me'an^to ivait for 
kiquiry before you pronounce upon 
that which is now evident ? W ill gar¬ 
bled papers be a compensation for all 
this mass of calamity and disgrace 
• to an injured and outraged country ? 
Separate yourselves, my lords, I be¬ 
seech yon, in this awful and perilous 
erriis of yoi'" fate, from this miscon¬ 
duct of ministei'S ^declare your se¬ 
vere reprobation of their conduct on 
tliat point, w'hich is already complete¬ 
ly before you ; and which, from its 
vtM-y nature, can admit of no defence. 
You will find them, na doubt, at- 
ti mpting, as on former occasions, to 
hliiit the blame from theipselvcs to 
the officers: They will not stop there, 
they will involve your lordships in 
the same charg<*; you, who after .the 
cxpericiice you had of their mode of 
pioceeding m A.pedition under 
General Moore, encouraged them to 
go on in the same course. And how 
can you entirely exculpate yourselves? 
How can you, who saw wliat had ta¬ 
ken place before in Spain and Portu¬ 
gal, without expressiiifl^.your disap¬ 
probation, excuse yourselves from a 
share the disasters . which have 
since happened in the same countries ? 
Obligation does not, in these c«ses, 
rest solely with ministers.—Yo^t, too, 
have a duty to perform, which, if 
ysju do not perform, you arc justly 
chargeal)le\vitli*v'ourshare in the pub¬ 
lic calamities. Wc must look to par- 
liamcjit. 'J’hese arc not times for 
votes of confidence, and implicit re- ^ 
lia’rtCc upon ministers. Parliament 
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must^now exert iteelMn this most im¬ 
minent crisis of the jite of our coun¬ 
try, .You cannot bf ignorant of the 
tremendous situhlion in which your 
'^'Country is jflaced. Its dangers are 
no longer to be enhanced by; elo- 
queneg, or^ggsavated^by description. 
If you cannot look»to parlfShieiffIftjr 
its deliverance, wherc^can you look ? 
Can you look to the government i? 
See it,*my lords, broken, disfracted, 
incompetent, inciJJjablc of, exerting 
any energy, or of inspiring d!!?y con¬ 
fidence.—It is got from the govern-' 
raent, then, that our deliverance is to 
be expected. It must be found, if 
it is to be found at all, in your own 
energy, and in your own patriotism.** 
Lord Grcnvilfe concluded by mo¬ 
ving, as an amendment to the address, 
that the house “ had seen, with the 
utmost sorrow and indignation, the 
accumulated failures and disasters of 
the last campaign; the unavailing 
waste of our national resources, and 
the los%oT so many thousand of our 
brave troops, whose distinguished and 
heroic valour had been unprofitably 
sacfiliced in entcrpri/c's productive 
notf of advauta^jiif«i*^r^' lasting in¬ 
jury to the country ;—enterprizes 
marked only by a repetition of form¬ 
er errors ; tardy and uncombined, in¬ 
capable in tlioir success of aiding our 
ally in the critical moment of his Fate ; 
but exposiiyrjin their failures, his 
majesty*scoimi^ to the scorn and de¬ 
rision of titC enemy : that tint |;ioube, 
therefore, felt themselvcs*bound, with 
a view to the only atonement that 
could qpw be made to an injured peo- 
,plc, to institute without delay such 
rigorous and effectual inquiries an^ 
proceedings as duty impelled them to 
adopt in a case when their country 
had been subjected to unexampled ca¬ 
lamity and disgrace.” . 

' Earl Moira, though he went tlfc 


whole length of the amendment, -as 
he expressed himself, differed from 
Lord Grenville respecting the hopes 
which the last campaign had offei-ed. 

« It t^ould,** hsJdfu have threat¬ 
ened most formidable consequences to 
France, liad we land^'d an army in the 
south oF Gerpiany ; or had we’land- 
ed one in the north, what might not 
have been expected, from it actiiig.iu 
the rear of the French, and combi¬ 
ning and sustaining the scattered 
troops on that part of the contiijfnt, 
.Concerning Spain, ffjmifferea “^ 001 . 
him still more ; for there an opportu¬ 
nity was afforded of terminating the 
war with glory, «nd of shaking, if 
not overturning, the power of Buo¬ 
naparte. The enthusiasm wluch ex¬ 
isted in that country could hot be 
questioned, for nothing but enthusi¬ 
asm could have kept armies still to¬ 
gether after so many defeats and dis¬ 
asters. That enthusiasm made Spain 
•a lever by which the power of France 
inighi have, been removed from its 
foundation. But what was donethere ? 
Sir Arthur Wellesley*8 army liad ad¬ 
vanced into Spain and gained a vic¬ 
tory, but allliough the stronger and 
victorious army, it immediately re¬ 
treated. Either, therefore, his in- 
stn^ioiis wore erroneous and dsfec- 
tf9cf or he had not means to carry ^ 
forward liis victorious troops. And * 
what was worse, two great Spanish 
armies had been ^ince successive! v cut 
to pieces, while ^ British army re¬ 
mained idle and inactive in their vici¬ 
nity •** Earl Grey also supported the * 
amcndVfi^jft. Concerning jhe Aus¬ 
trian war, he agreed with^arl Moi¬ 
ra, that an cxnedilion cither to the 
nor.th Germany, or to the Adria¬ 
tic, |night ha\\becn undertaken with 
some prospect of success. Sonccni- 
ing»Spairi, he expressed no hope, and 
detracted from the merit of Lord 
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Wellington. ** Ministers,” he .said, 

did not venture to sp«*rk so boldly 
in their defence as they had done in 
the speech ; and he was glad to find, 
from their humble anjlchastenefi tone, 
that they appeared to feel ^mc re¬ 
morse for the, numerous miseries 
which they had inflicte(l. by iheir-'in- 
becillity’and misconduct, upon their 
country. Had it Iwen otherwise, he 
should have supposed that Almigl^ty* 
vengeance was hanging over tliis na¬ 
tion, and that thertfore the hearts 
pf itTrftlers lumptfeen hardened in pro-, 
portion as their understandings were 
darkened.” 

Viscount Sldmoi¥th, with his us!i- 
al fairness, desired a full and rigorous 
inquiry, but objected to Lord Gren¬ 
ville's amendment, because it con¬ 
demned without inquiry. “ 'I'here 
was much of irritation,” he said, “ and 
much of despondency at that moment 
in the public'mind, and sucli language 
neitlt?;r tended to soothe the one, nor' 
to reanimate tlie other.” Miifslcrs 
themselves argued as Lord iSidnunith 
had done, that the imule of proceed¬ 
ing which Lord Greiivdle advised, 
was unusual and unprecedented ; tor 
it would make the house pass a vote 
of absolute condemnation, previous 
to aijy inquiry. Lord MulgravctfJd, 

< ** he never remembered any legislative 
t measure resembling such a proposi¬ 
tion, except an act of parliament, en¬ 
acting that persons JoiHid poaching 
for game under certain circumstances 
were to be flogged at the cart's tail; 
'but a clause was added, tliat those 
who found themselves aggrit^i^d/.here- 
by might rtlake an appeal to'the next 
quarter sessions. *ln the same man¬ 
ner, it was proposed first td-punish 
his majesty’s ministers, and then^, to 
inquire v-hether they pad deserved 
tliat punishment.” In defending theit 
own measures they had a mere difli- , 


cult task. Tiley argued, th^it to 
have transported an arra^ to the Adrj^r 
atic was actually'impracticable,bn ac¬ 
count of the expenc^s and difficulty. 
In the north, also, ft would have been 
impracticable to subsist and pay a suf- 
fi cicut ai^y. All'thac cotild be dono 
ha'd’beeh done. 'The enemy had for 
years been crorting a'h;>val arsenal 
and depot,^ from whence h^ might 
menace the moat vulnerable part of 
these realms. boasted of having 
op^ed a river whjich had so long been 
' shut, and of having *madc it the sta¬ 
tion of a naval power, as well as the 
source of commercial wealth. He 
|>dtistcd of iiiiving brought his de¬ 
signs and means at Antwerp to full 
maturity. A well directed effort was 
made to destroy those means. I’his 
design, thi*ough various, unexpected, 
and unforeseen, because unascertain- 
able difficulties, had not been wholly 
accomplished; yet it had been ac¬ 
complished so far as to render abor¬ 
tive his schemes of hostility from that 
quarter, for the complete destruction 
of the harbour and arsenal of Flush¬ 
ing had effijeted this. 

T i icse wert" * Plarrowhy's'aV- 

guments. They were enforced by 
the Earl of Liverpool, who said, “ it 
was always the opinion of professional 
men, that an invasion of tliis country 
could never be effected except from 
the Scheldt, and in ^i-^sjpnting this 
danger we had succeeded.^ Nor was 
this the only object whicli the expe¬ 
dition had accomplished. It was the 
desire of Austria that we should re¬ 
tain Walcheren till she made terms of 
peace ; and expressly at the request * 
af Austria we had held it after the 
ultetior objects of the armament were 
abandoned, in order that our ally 
might thereby be enabled to make 
better terms. * Hard as these terms 
^Wdre, yet when compared with the 
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threats of Buonapartd it must be ad¬ 
mitted that some caidie had induced 
iSm to relax from hiS intended seve- 
rity, and that cause he attributed to 
the retention Walcheren,” Thus 

S erfidiously had Austria,deceived the 
iritis!^ go\ierntpent! D2 peers voted 
for Lord Greavilfe’s aml^dnierftfj 
144 agains^ greater majority 

* than the opposition had expected^ « 
The 'address was mpved bY 3^ord. 
Bernard in the of 

the amendment by Lord Gowtlr, 
was vehemently ^supported, by' tb?f - 
Hon. J*. -W. Wardi ** During the 
few months,” he said, “ which had 
elapsed since the last session of oat ^' 
liament, ws had been engaged iii,vJ^ 
rious military operations upon a most 
extensive scale, and those operations 
liad been attended by failure more 
complete, by loss more deplorable, 
and by disgrace more signal, than any 
that we'find recorded within an equal 
space of,time in the history of this or 
any foriper war in which the country 
was ever engaged. We were called 
uppn to declare that accident had 
been’every thing, and misconduct no¬ 
thing, in these —which 

was to believe that a miracle liad been 
worked against us; we were requi¬ 
red to believe this in favour of a go¬ 
vernment of departments, at the head 
of which, till^.iately, stood a noble¬ 
man of no y^^distinguished talents, 
enfeebled By age and sufferings, and 
labouring fheficctdally to ke«^,toge- 
thcr the discordant parts of a preca¬ 
rious ^admiiiistration;- we; were requi¬ 
red to J)eUeve it ip favour of a cabi- 
,net, the members 9 f which entertain¬ 
ed for each other the most profound 
contempt, or the most deadly auti- 
pathy ; whose time, instead of being 
devoted to the public business, was 
spent in dark intrigues, in personal 
discussions, and ih devising sclieni^ii 


for parcelling out the great of5<;es jof 
state, whicU^hey seem to have con¬ 
sidered as a private inhvntance, to be 
divided for their individual benefit, 
not as*a solemn,trust, to be adminis¬ 
tered foi*the general good. We were 
required to believe in tlie capacity of 
thqjte who had pronounced iipoo'caclt 
otbefa incapacity; and it u^as from 
discord al home, and disgrace abroad, 
that we were to infer wisdom and 
good conducti; When I call to mind,” 
said he, “ the ignominious history of 
■.their internal dissene^hl, whea* I'see 
that their whole administration has 
been one uniform tissue of calamities, 
a foul and detestable blot in Uie an¬ 
nals of the country, 1 do not hesitate 
to declare my unaltcralU^ conviction, 
that such a government was unwor¬ 
thy to possess the confidence of par¬ 
liament; and that a government whicii 
differs from it chiefly by the loss of 
those talents for business and debate, 
which formed its great ornament} and 
which ^ little more united, at the 
price of being a great deal weaker in 
all other respects, is unfit to carry on 
the affairs of state, and that it is the 
duty of every member of this house, 
and the inteiest of every man who is 
concerned in tlie preservation of the 
couflitry, to contribute by all lajvful 
ififeans to its subver ion,” • 

The speech was in the same tone as , 
this violent exordium. For the sake 
of heaping';more honour on bir John 
Moore^ whom party spirit had mag¬ 
nified into a liero, and exalted as a 
political martyr, Mr Ward spoke of* 
those who, knowinigthe Spa¬ 

niards m;tter,^ eniertamed brighter 
hopes for Spain, ir*a manner as unge- 
nerousa% it was uiijutit. Hedcpreciated 
thei- talents, and viliiled their motives. 

It was natural enough forthem,” he 
s"id, ** to represent in their dispatches 
only the fair «6ide of things j it was 
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not Jto be supposed that they would 
transmit accounts whifh would be 
disagreeable to their employers, and 
fatal to their own prospects,—the ef¬ 
fect .of which wouldrbc to put*an end 
to all their activity and importance, 
and recal then) from the 'dignified 
occupation of eomposyig proclama¬ 
tions and dispatches, to the humble 
rq^itine of rcgimentnl duty,** How¬ 
ever such language. miglA wound jhe 
brave and meritorious men who were 
thus unjustifiably attacked, they hud 
thc"cdii(5olatilSr5»f knowing that they* 
had discharged their duty) and that, 
in the opinion of all impartial men, it 
injured none but tlw person who insed 
it. The same perversion «f judgement 
and of fcelia|^appeared in the whole 
of hisdiscourse VI hich related to Spain. 

What symptom was there,’* he ash¬ 
ed, ** that a people, bovv'ed for wJiole 
ages under tJic yoke of superstition 
and tyranny, would be able at once 
to establish a vigorous government, 
and to expel the enemy ; yct,«with- 
out such a change, how was it possi¬ 
ble to hope for success ;—almost it 
might be said,** he added, “ how was 
it possible to wish for it ?—In the 
midst of all their clangers, tlie Spa¬ 
niards were rummaging their archives 
with the curiousiie.ss i f auti^a- 
, rian research, to find precedents refa- 
, tive to the meeting of a represeiita- 
live assembly, which was not to be 
held till long after^the lime, when, 
at their rate of proceeding, the repre- 
sentat’Vcs, the places they were to re- 
" present, the place where they were 
to meet, the ^ aiitiqnariaiiS^ ar¬ 
chives ai]d*all, would Jic involved in 
one common destruction. Yet, cul¬ 
pable as the junta were, in ntft adopC- 
ing vigorous measures, the fact i^as, 
that cvifl if they had been adi nted, 
they .would have been too recenf to 
prepuce much effect j Hind their folly 


was hardly grcUler than that qtf the 
English ministj^y, ,who acted as if ^ 
regular army had existed, under cir¬ 
cumstances m wliich- reason and eXi,- 
perieuce might have told them that 
no regular army could exist.”—It 
w’as notjtp be fxpccte'd tliSit one who, 
aft^the sieges w Zaragoza and Ge- 
rona, could se<6 nothing tin the Spa- ^ 
filards but matter for contempt and rc- 
proacS,-*-whp neij^her hoped for their 
succe^ nor hardly, by bis own con- 
feftion, wished fqr it,—it was not to 
be expected that suCh a man would 
allow any merit to Lord W^lington. 

“ His exploits at Talavera,** he said, 
llileft the cause t ^ Spain as desperate 
us they found it, apd in their conse¬ 
quences resembled not victories, but 
defeats. For by what more disas- ' 
trous consequences could defeat have 
been followed, than by a precipitate 
retreat, by the loss of 2000 men left 
to the mercy of the enemy upon that 
spot wlici e they had just fiought and 
conquered, but fought and ^onquc^- 
ed in vain; that spot which, as it were 
in mockgry to them, wc had etidea- 
voiired to ^lerrctuate in the name of 
tlie general r**'?)7*^*hat worse could 
it have been followed than by the loss 
of all footing in Spain, the ruin of 
another army, and the virtual renun¬ 
ciation of ail the objects of tlie w'ar ? 
Vi^illiam III. used hv his skilful ge¬ 
neralship to render dfi;^«idh.armlcss,— 
our generals made victory itself un- 
availi»^.** • 

Uppn the expedition to the Scheldt 
Mr Ward made out a better**case, , 
** It had failed,*’ he said, “ wi%h every 
possible circumstawce pf disgrace, and*' 
^hc question was, whether the failure 
waf owing to the plan or to the exe¬ 
cution. Now it was manifest to mi¬ 
nisters that Lord Chatham is blame¬ 
less ; for if he were^ not, why was he 
atluwed to continue a member of th.o 
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cabinet, and in a sittmdon which cu- 
tdtlecf him to be considered as the 
Icing’s principal adviser, in which he 
may advise uiniii to send out more 
' such expeditkmsj'and to give him the 
command of them ? Jt wag to be pre¬ 
sumed that, noqe of tj?^ other officers 
were culpable, for olherwf^ a coitt-t 
of inquiry \wuld hh^e been, institu¬ 
ted. The cause of failure, therefore, 
was in the plan. And here thasC' mi¬ 
nisters, who talk^ so loudly of the 
lo'ss of character which we R^d sus¬ 
tained by our g^rhsli conduct during.« 
the laft continental struggle, had 
sliewn the nature of their own policy. 
They availed themselves of the ab¬ 
sence of tlie French armies in Gei^ 
many to undertake a plan of mere 
British insular policy, in the success ■ 
or fciilure of which uo continental 
I'.'jtioii had the smallest interest; their 
only object was, instead of making 
common cause with Austria, to ex¬ 
tract some trifling advantage for our¬ 
selves f/oin the final destruction of 
the only otlier power in liuropc that 
till preserved a sliadow of iiidepen- 
dence ; niul for this object ’they sent 
an expedition, unhealthy 

aeasdn ot the year, to the most un- 
healtliy place in Europe. Did they 
then wholly omit to inquire whether 
the place to v/hich '1'0,C)00 men were 
to be sent was healthy or not? Did 
it never occuf to them that a low, 
marshy coTfiitryKnight be unfavour- 
iible, to thi»human frame in tSiqsum- 
mcr or autumn months^ Did none 
of tlitj persons whom they must have 
• consuked upon other subjects drop a 
^hin.t upbn this : Did none of the thir- 
t. en members of tlie cabinet ever ope« 
tlie. commonest book upon the "iib- 
jeet ? Or did they foresee and calcu¬ 
late upon the loas, and determine to 
i;icur it for the advantage which was 
lo ciisue ? Did they dtdiberately rt- 


soJve to expose a whole British army, 
the finest t^; country ever sent out, 
to the effects of a pestilential disease, 
and that for the sake of sclv^ing a few 
ships, ^nd destroying an arsenal ? If 
they wefe ignorant of the nature of 
the country, how scapdalous their ne¬ 
glect ! I f they were not, how wantoa 
their/Cruelty i” 

Here the orator should have rest¬ 
ed ^ but in proceeding to declare what 
was the end and aim of the proposed 
censure upon ministers, he gave the 
,public the only and eftat an 

all-sufficient reason, for withholding 
their full condemnation. “ There had 
been times,’^ he,said, “ when even 
these men, ar any others of moderate 
understandings and attainments might 
have governed the country, though 
not with credit, at least without much 
danger. But now that the whole 
power of Europe was concentrated 
m France, and the whole power of 
France concentrated in one man*, and 
that anan the greatest general and 
statesman the* world ever produced, 
and the bitterest enemy England ever 
knew ; it is an absolute infatuation 
not to have recourse to ^our best 
means of defence, moral as well as 
jihysical, to the wisdom of oiir coun¬ 
cils ;5is well as to the strength of, our 
filets and armies. It is not for their t 
own sakes, bat for the sake of the 
country, that 1 wish to see the oppo¬ 
nents df minis^y return to office. 
Indeed I know aot whether, in, the 
present situation of things, office, 
which under more favourable circum-' 
stance'll i^* uo doUbt a natural object 
of ambition, is, to be vvfish^d for, as a 
benefit, to any set^of men. This, at 
least, i^f not a bed of rososi^ They 
mi^'^it escape^bl:ime,'but they could 
not possiblyacquirerepiitati%n. They 
would succeed to shattered finances, 
to unsuccetisfiil arms, to disgraced 
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cofingils, and to a war, the close or 
the continuation of whieli it is alike 
impossible to contemplate without 
alarm ; they would succeed to diffi¬ 
culties that might confound tke wi¬ 
sest, and to dangers tliat might appal 
the boldest statesmen; difUculties and 
dangers for which the emolunoant^of 
office, arid the pride of party vfc|ory, 
W, uld but poorly compensate to men 
who looked, as I hope they look, not 
only to themselves but tothecountrj'; 
to future 'ame as well as to present 
povveiTs Pcrhlipit it may be already 
too late, and we may shortly be des¬ 
tined, partly owing to our own fol¬ 
lies, and partly owii\g to those awful 
events which we could not coutroul, 
and which have made our times the 
beginning of a new era in the world, 
to share the f&tc of the oth«r nations 
of Europe. Perhaps we are already 
in a situation which defies the efibrts 
of the wistrst and best men among us, 
and which would have defied the ef- 
foi ts of these wiser and greater^men 
whijm wc have lost. Biuit the coun¬ 
try, shorn of its honours, and hum- 
bled as it must be, can still be pre¬ 
served, sure I am, that its preserva¬ 
tion cannot be the work of those by 
whom it has been brought into its 
present .situation, or of persons ti^o 
,proceed upon the same system win* 

,inferior ability. It cannot be pre¬ 
served by the wreck and reitmant of 
a ministr)', by something weaker than 
that wluch was alreittly supposed to 
have attained the utmost possible 
point of debility ; persons whose de¬ 
fects are notorious, and wkosgf very 
apology is^'^ameful; ^ who'otter us 
their intolerance auVl court favour, as 
substitutes for all the qualitfcs that 
ought to belong*to an English adyiU 
uisuationt It is time to try '»ome' 
other remedy before tlur last agoi.y 
comes ou. If this empire'is to be 


destroyed, let itnot be underthereign 
cf these Auguskuli. Let its cna be» 
worthy of a state which has achievedF 
great actions and produced great men. 
If we fall, let us faU witii dignity.** 
Mr Ponsonby foDowed in a strain 
not less severe.*, '<*. WJio was ij,** he 
asked, ’naifi been selected to 

command the g^atest expeditiotr that 
eyer left the shores of England ? Was 
it a generid wise from long Experi¬ 
ence, and illustriofis from me splen¬ 
dour oflWany’victor^cs,—one covered 
^svrkh well-earned Utir^ls, the military 
pjride of the Country, who Excited 
her most sanguine hopes, and enjoyed 
heamost complete confidence ? Alas! 
the flower of her forces was commit¬ 
ted in an evil hour to the guidance of 
that inaiTSptcious and ill-omened offi¬ 
cer, of whom we knew nothing more 
than that he had once been at the 
head of the admiralty, where .such 
was his lazy discharge of the duties 
of that office, that even his own bro¬ 
ther, the minister, could not, suffer 
the functions of the state to sleep be¬ 
neath his indolence. Thisi** said Mr 
Ponsonby, ** is no time for half 
sures, it is^fJ^'^siswoi-for civility,-or 
courteous compliance to the feelings 
of public men: it is a crisis which 
calls upon the House of Commons 
to put forth its penal powers. Plad 
I a choice between puipshmcnt and 
pardon, I siiould pref^jj^unishment, 
because the circumstajicesof the coun¬ 
try iniptriously require solne solonin 
example.’* 

Lord Castleireagh replied, thnt he 
did not feartfije'e^'crcisc of thajt‘penal 
justice with which he was thus threat- 
ewed: he claimed no mercy ; he re¬ 
quested only a fair inquiry into the 
merits and demerits of his conduct. 
He had not been ignorant of the na¬ 
ture of the climate of Walchercn at 
tlfet season of the year j but it had. 

12 
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nev^r been intend^ that the army 
1 . should be locked up there so long; a 
coup de main against the naval power 
of the enemy tvas the objcct> not the 
mere capture of Flushings ami there¬ 
fore it was expected, that the troops 
would be employed in a dry country, 
between Wajeheren and Bergen-op- 
Zoom. With regard to the evacua¬ 
tion of the island, that was a<meastire 
wherein he had bo shares and there¬ 
fore could not take upon h^self ei¬ 
ther to justify or* condemn it.—Mp. 
Canning spoke^ more at length, call¬ 
ing like Lord Cjistlereagh for inquiry, 
and like him saying, that his respon¬ 
sibility and knowledge ceased when 
it was intimated to government that 
the objects of the expedition could 
not be accomplished. “ He did not 
know,” he said, “ but that sufficient 
reasons might be produced lo account 
for the failure; but he could not agree 
with those persons who represented 
that the tralumitous failure in its main 
objects was in any degree alleviated 
by the partial success which had been 
obtained. He never supposed that 
Elpshing and V^leher »ie\verc objects 
^adequate to such preparations and cx- 
pence ; but he did consider that the 
possession of the naval arsenal at 
Antwerp would have been of the first 
importance as a British object, and 
that no other point could have been 
selected iw'Which the force which it 
was in th'u power of this country to 
send could render more service to the 
common cause. Whether an expe¬ 
dition should have been sent, as some 
reasondrs argued, to the north of Ger¬ 
many, was a question not altogether 
of policy, but of justice also. The 
only circumstances in which justice 
would allow us to interfere in conti¬ 
nental insurrections, were, first, if the 
people of any country, having w 
weighed their peculiar circumstances, 
VQi.. II PAitT I. 


should determine that it was better 
to run the extremest dangers of war, 
than submit to the degree of oppres¬ 
sion underwhich theylaboured. Then 
it wou4d certainly be just, and beco¬ 
ming the dignity of this country, to 
assist them in breaking their chains. 
—^Therc was another case,'* in which 
also it would be just and allowable 
to interfere ; if we could send large 
armies, which were themselves nearly 
a match for the utmost strength of 
the enemy, and whisk we werc'^illing 
to commit, as fully as the country it¬ 
self was to be committed which we 
, came to assist.. We had, however, 
no right to stimulate other people to 
struggle, unless we were determined 
to support them with our utmost 
means. Considering how partial the 
insurrection in the north of Germa¬ 
ny was, it would have been most un¬ 
just to the people of that country to 
stimulate them to insurrection, with¬ 
out a determination to support them 
to the utmost; and it would have 
been most impolitic to have come to 
such a determination in the present 
state of Europe. If we could send 
one of those great substantive armies, 
such as traversed Germany in the 
thirty years war, like a nation among 
nations, carrying its own magazines, 
with it, then perhaps the north of 
Germany might have been the proper 
destination. The ease was, however, 
now widely difte/ent. But if there 
was a country in which it would be 
perfectly just to interfere, Spain was 
that (Country. There the torch of 
insurrection was every where lighted 
and every where burning, and there¬ 
fore wo exposed the people ol that 
country to nt> additional danger by 
giving them our assistance,'! We did 
not, however, pretend to commit our¬ 
selves to the. same extent that the 
Spanish nation was committed. It 
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was always understood that the Bri- 
tissh army was lent to them as a trust 
to bo restored, not given as a loan to 
he expended. At present tlierr was 
no (juestioti about raising aiiy^eneral 
confeder cy against France. T)>at 
would be an idle speculation. But 
if any c<Suntry was resorved to make 
an,ctFort to break jts chains, that 
country became our ally. • Most des¬ 
ponding feelings had been expressed 
wdth respect to Spain. Wo were in- 
foiim'di that aiWiidisposition existed 
on the p.irt of the constituted autho¬ 
rities there to give the people an in¬ 
terest in the struggle. And it had 
been asked, wliy ive did uoi ciuh avoiir 
to effect a change internally ? Were 
wc then to go with the Koran in one 
hand, and th^ sword in the otlicr, to 
change thehabits and religion of those 
whom w'c would aid ? 1 am not," 
said Mr Canning, nice in the means 
which 1 would make use of to thwart 
the views of Buonaparte. I would 
gladly press a combination of all na¬ 
tions, and of all religions, into a pha¬ 
lanx to oppose him. f would unite 
vrith thcTiirk, without requiring him 
to lay aside the turban, and 1 would 
march to tlie field with the poor bi- 
gott;j 2 d Spaniaul, without first ii^^t- 
r iiig on his divesting himself of sup^r- 
( stition. Some w’cre of opinion, that 
no aid should liave been granted till 
the cortes were convoked. But 1 
»lio\^ld be very sorty to have to an¬ 
swer for such conduct, as it would 
have been a sure way of creating in¬ 
testine divisions ; the clasSting inte¬ 
rests of thre several ^roviiiTies might 
have produced th6 most fatal conse¬ 
quences. Thus, had the Castilian 
cones been assenibledT Buonaparte, 
by call'J.g the Arragontse agrnnst 
them, might have divided iSpaiii with¬ 
in herscit more compUte/y than she 
was divici.d by the Ebro." 


Mr Canning \(licn noticed the at-^ 
tacks w'hich had been made .npoite 
Lord Wellington, sa^^ing, that the ad-' 
vance to Talavera ij^as that general’s 
own act, but an act of which he ap¬ 
proved, as hd c^d also of the honours 
wkh which that gallant offiedV had 
been so deservedly rewarded. H We 
ojught pot," saiS he, “ toSindcrvaluc 
the heno’s laurels, even though they 
may be barren. Mas valour then so 
long bde^ admired,and nowat last lost 
^its value? Have we*On a sudden become 
so enlightened, that we can Contem¬ 
plate it w'ith philosophic apathy ? The 
m(v:alist may s): ’dderat the shedding 
of human blood ; yet still was Lord 
W^cllington entitleibto the gratitude 
of his country, and the glories of Ta- 
lavcra were not purchased so dearly 
as to be for ever deplored." He 
concluded by referring to a subject 
which more particularly and person¬ 
ally applied to himself,—-his dispute 
with Lord Castlcreagh. He was of 
opinion, he said, that the dignity and 
decency of theliouse, and the respect 
which was due to the feelings 'v* in¬ 
dividual prevent jipy 

discussion of that subject in parlia^ 
ment; for himself, it was his fixed 
determination, that no provocation 
should induce him to enter into any 
such discussion. 

Mr Whitbread replied, that as far 
as that subject rcspectednhe indivi¬ 
duals concerned, no gentleman would 
wish to bring it into discussion there; 
but the cjuestion which Mr Cajirting 
liad to answer to the country was, * 
why he had sufl’ered I.ord*CastIe- 
scagh to remain in office, after being*^ 
couyinced that he was unfit to remain - 
there ? 'Bhis question he hoped the 
riglit honourable gentleman would be 
compelled to answer t<» the house and 
t% the public. “ One thing, how*. 

Mr Whitbread said, “ much 
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deligRtcd liim. Mr C/nning had said 
t^iat in a good cause*lic would seek 
tie assistance of igien of all religions; 
the Turk andgthe Christian, the Jew 
and the Pagan, politically considered, 
•were to hini equal.. tloubt then, 
now that he add L^ird Castlereagh 
were emancipated from the shackles 
pf bigotry, they would unite with the, 
filends caF toleration in support «f un¬ 
limited religious fregdonni.” Then tie 
adverted to the present adnmfistxy- 
tiojij and the manner in which it had ^ 
been for«ned. “ Marquis Wellesley,’* 
he said, went to Spain after delays 
wliich ought to be accounted for, an^l 
of which he should hereafter demand 
an explanation : fhcre, however, at 
last he went, and what were his ser- 
vices when he got tlierc ? Why, he 
went tlirougli the mummepy of dan¬ 
cing on the French Hag! He did 
more;—he visited the junta, went 
tlirough all the routine of etiquette 
and politics', made a speech about re¬ 
form, took his glass after dinner, and 
religiously toasted the Pope. It was 
surpriiing indeed to see him ‘so soon 
jrctqrning after hjs Ihrt'jv.'fi with the 
w^orc.of Babylon at Cadiz I On his 
return, of course, when the places 
were going, he came in for his share, 
and made one of the administration 
which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
<juer had at length compiled ; hut in 
what manner had he compiled it ? 
His first api^ication was to tvvogioblc 
lords, with wlmsc princijJics he*Iiad 
been at war all his political life : they 
•fqectcit the tender in a manrior wor¬ 
thy of tl*eir dignity, and the rebuff 
which thcy'gave would have daunted • 
any man of less temerity than hiiq- 
''elf. Thci'e was not a man, from the 
Orkneys to the Land’s End, who did 
not pronounce liim and his admini¬ 
stration weak, incapable, and insuffi-» 

' 'Even with the addition of the 


two colleagjws who had deserted 
them they were feeble, but they then 
stood on a principle, or rather in op¬ 
position to a principle ; but now, ha¬ 
ving been rejected by all who were 
worthy, the weak, and old, and infirm 
were nllccted from the hedges aud 
high roads, and consorted vfith for 
want of better.” , 

Mr Whitbread then came to tlte 
burthen of his song. Pompous lan¬ 
guage,” said he, “ is held out as to 
the nourishing state <vf our revartut; 
our treasury we arc told is full. Aye, 
by the rigorous severity with which 
the taxes are collected, and methods 
by which tlv liberty of the subject 
is directly struck at. Let an eco¬ 
nomical reform be instituted before 
the last ounce is exact&d, and the 
country reduced to despair ! Let a 
government be removed to whicli the 
people have refused their confidence ! 
l.et our relative situation with the ene¬ 
my be well considered! Austria gone, 
the French force concentrated, and 
Spain their only object. We are told 
that Portugal may be defended by 
SO,000 men ; but would not Buona¬ 
parte know our force to a dmmmer, 
aud where we had 30,000 he would 
have ^hree score. Wlio would slryg- 
gle against such fearful odds ! We 
held our ground in that country just 
at the will of. the French emperor, 
and at his option he could drive us 
out of it. And \t{hat could we ex¬ 
pect from our pivsent ministry,— 
such a ministry,—or rather from a 
single n»an,rfbr the Chancellor of .the 
Excliequei, in fact, stood alone. Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley, of’whom such ac¬ 
count had been*made, might be con¬ 
sidered as con^letely insignificant. 
WhcAvas he ? Tiie governor of India, 
the man who had scarcely escaped the 
ceifsure of that, house for his cruel 
tvTnniiv ! the man who had assailed 
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the press, that sacred palladium of the 
people ! the friend of despotism ! the 
foe to liberty! Could this man say 
to Buonaparte, in the noble indigna¬ 
tion of insulted virtue, “ I. have not 
done as you have !’* Alas! if such 
a man had strength, he would indeed 
be a fearful acquisition to such a go¬ 
vernment ; but he; was known, and 
therefore weak and harmless. Peace,” 
Mr Whitbread concluded, ** slrtjuld 
be the cry of the nation. Peace,— 
phrLicularly lyK:ause the thraldom of^ 
niiliions of, our fellow subjects was 
the tenure by which this incapable 
pmia held their offices.” 

Mr Perceval replied j:o this speech 
in all its parts. ** As to the situa¬ 
tion,” hc'said, “ which he had the 
honour to hold in his majesty’s coun¬ 
cil, he must state, in the most expli¬ 
cit and duteous inaiincr, that it was 


for withdrawii;g French troop# frora 
the Danube, b"t to prevent reinforc^- 
, ments of 25 or 30,p00 men from g|)- 
ing thither; tha^ Auiitria, the mo¬ 
ment she knew such an expedition 
was in agitatjon,,had entreated us to 
persevere in it ? and that, within a 
day or two of the conclusion .of the 
^ peace, she had requested us not. 
to evacuate Walcheien. He rose 
into a higher strain when he spoke 
of tlrtrSpaniards, and the unjust and 
unfeeling manner in which their-con¬ 
duct had been represented.* “Was 
Ji liberal,”, he said, “ that the de¬ 
fenders of Zarago'/a and Gerona 
should be said to have displayed no 
generosity, no enthusiasm, no patriot¬ 
ism ? Well, indeed, might those per¬ 
sons censure what was done to aid 
the Spamsh cause, who could assert 
that the cause did not deserve siic- 


not an object of his own desii e; on 
the contrary, if his wishes had been 
reali/ed, another jrerson would then 
have held the office of first lord of the 
Treasury. When, by his majesty’s 
directions, he had applied to Earls 
Grey and Grenville, for the purpose 
of forihing an extended administra¬ 
tion, the first proposition which he 
should have made to them, if they 
had given him an opportunity of sta¬ 
ting it, w'ould have been, that it should 
be left to themselves to determine 
who should be the first lord of the 
Treasury.”—Tl^fs was a confession of 
weakness; twelve months before, Mr 
Perceval was strong in the opinion of 
the people; but now the deplorable 
WalcKeren expedition riung about 
him like a millpstorie, and, even in liis 


cess. But neither iii ancient nor in 
modern history can an example be- 
found t)f a country inaiutuining a 
contest like that which this dcgiadcd 
Spain, and this degraded Spanish go¬ 
vernment, had so long supyorted. 
Never, ir. "•^'cnt times, had 250,(K)0 
Frenchmen been so long in a, coun¬ 
try without subduing it. Spain was 
not subdued, but what effect upon 
the Spaniards such language as had 
been used that night might produce, 
it was impossible to predict I” 

167 members divided against thr 
miui‘!lry, leaving them majority of 
96.*' On- a subsequent 
evening, when the address Jan. 25. 
was again taken into con¬ 
sideration, Sir Francis Buidett rose, 
“ The result,” he said, “ of all which 


own feelings, weighed him down. In he heard, waste confirm more and 
defence of tliat expedition, the argii- more the cairn conviction with which 
mentft which he adduced were,Hliat it he cntcwjd that room, of the neces- 
was of great importance to destroy sity of a thorough, coustitutiniial* 
th^bason at Flushiijig ; that no 1>ct- <■ and temperate reform. Never were 
ter mode could have been devised, not men in such a state of self-abandon- 
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ment as the ministry; after the nume- 
ous instances of thtv obstinacy, fa¬ 
ulty, and incapability, which had 
stigmatized rfie* short period of time 
since their last mckling in that place ; 
they had ootlyng.to^isay for them¬ 
selves, and could have confidence in 
nothing except in tljat assembly, in 
which there seemed to be a mjsteri,- 
ous sotfiething, that might jusJify the 
most culpable in escpecting not mere¬ 
ly impunity, but protection.* •Th/?re 
were persons wj^o thought the publig,^ 
dangei* might be averted by removing 
these ministers and appointing others 
in their stead. He could derive rfio 
hope from any such alteration. 
Change of men*could do nothing; 
it was not t<> the tools, it was to the 
nature and design of the work itself 
that he objected ; the real danger lay 
not in the ministers, but in that fatal 
and pernicious system, of which they 
were only the passive instruments. 11 
was only* by that system that tlie 
treatment which his majesty had been 
advised to give the first corporation 
in the kingdom could be Accounted 
that insulwnflictcd u'y the crown 
«pon the corporation of the city of 
London, which in bad times had been 
treated with respect, and in the worst 
of times had never been insulted with 
impunity. The present was not indeed 
a solitary instaiiceof encroachment up¬ 
on the right of petition ; in the whole 
coiM'se of bis present majcsty*s^unfor- 
tunate reign, repeated instances were 
to b** found of the same insulting in¬ 
difference tow’ard the exercise of this 
itivaluHble and indisputable privilege. 
He had another circumstance to ad¬ 
vert to j when that meeting brok'i up 
last session, they were in possession 
of the foulandscandaious job respect¬ 
ing Chelsea Hospital. What would 
’they, now think vvhcii they were toW, 
‘that, notw'tkstanding all his exer¬ 


tions to defeat that job, it had Tjeen 
recently concluded, and the grant 
made out ! Did ministers suppose 
this was tlie way to stop further in¬ 
quiry ? On a future day he would 
move for the revocation of the grant, 
and f'^Uow up what be had begun in 
orJer to defeat this job.” • 

After these ptylimiiiaries, Sir Fran¬ 
cis deliveroi nis opinion upon the 
kifig’s speech. “ The king’s speech 
at the opening of parliament,” he 
said, “ ought to a general lex- 
position upon every prominent event 
and extensive operation that had oc¬ 
curred during the recess ; and not a 
mere milk,and water composition, 
full of unmeaning generals that could 
not be disputed, and tlie truth of 
which had neither importance nor 
application. The present speech said 
nothing of the state of our affairs in 
[nclia; and as to what it did say, there 
was a passage towards the conclusion 
of it,^that he thought deserved more 
animadversion than it had,yet met 
witli; he meant that part that was 
tacked to the speech, relating to a 
provision for the poorer order of 
clergy. He should be soiVy to op¬ 
pose any justifiable method of relie¬ 
ving the wants of that body of men, 
but never would he consent to do so , 
by imposing additional exactions on 
a, burthciied and almost exhausted 
country. If the poor clergy were 
so indigent, the^ could not derive re¬ 
lief from a fitter source than’* tin* 
wealthy part of their own calling : 
the Itighor order of the established 
clergy were, in all coiisoieuce, rich 
enough to coutribute to the necessi¬ 
ties of *1110 poorer class of their bro¬ 
ther-hood ; there could be no doubt 
thft so opulent a body had the means 
to assist the individuals attached to 
it, and while they were so amply 
girth'd with the means, it would be 
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invidious to express a douj^t, that men 
of their profession would be wanting 
ill the inclination. To the rich cler¬ 
gy, therefore, he would leave* their 
poorer brethren, or to w'hatover be¬ 
nefit might be dtawn from an appli¬ 
cation to that 'purpose of Queen 
Anne’s bounty; in short, he w'oiild 
agree to any plaiisiblj; expedient for 
ihdir relief, but never woijd hear of 
wringing from the hard hands of hti- 
ncst industry the last shilling for such 
an application.*'. 

Sir Francis, after declaring in such 
language his opposition to a measure 
not merely unobjectionable, but ol 
' great and unmingletf good,.proceeded 
to other topics of complaint, some 
real, some imaginary, and all address¬ 
ed more to the passions of an igno¬ 
rant populace, than to the House of 
Commons. ** The manner in which 
the taxes were collected,*’ he said, 
“ was vexatious, harassing, and op- 
presive in the extreme. He instan¬ 
ced cases where poor farmers were 
surcharged for dogs ; theio was no 
means of redress, but by means which 
involved the injured parties in greater 
exper.ee than the fraudulent exaction 
amounted to. The tax itself w'as 
i?0s., ten of w'hich w'ent into the in¬ 
former’s pocket; and in general the 
fraudulent surcharges wtiU only to 
'enrich the exactor, without contribu¬ 
ting a mite to the treasury. Yet 
with our country in l^His state, we had 
Jiad ‘a jubilee ! a general rejoicing, 
which he could only c.all a clumsy 
trick to thrust joy down tl*c throats 
of the pcdple. The mont alarming 
changes were imperceptibly taking 
place ;.moiig us, the country ivas set 

• The History of tlm bnave and loj al n 
seen in nilr blit year’:. \f>liin)c, cluti-tcl 
piicatfs in a cl):ir:;e»of cowaiilicc., 
MV rcpui.rii-iluc dceliiniation.. 


thick with barracks, and foreign mcr-, 
cenaries were daidy introduced, with-* 
out exciting comment or curiosity.*' 
The regiment of tho Duke of Bruns- 
wick Oels, * who immediately before 
were stigmati>:cd in the general orders 
of* the Archduke Charles, as"* unfit 
to be employed in serv>:e with- sol- 
djers, were brought here* to defend 
Englislwncn,—Englishmen wanted no 
such defence. He had another mon¬ 
strous fti?iovation to rcpiobate, hate¬ 
ful to the constituVion, and destriic- 
*tive of oiir liberties,—the pracricc of 
sccn-L and solitary imprisonment; but 
at present he would forbear going 
into that suhjee I. The insult to the 
city of London affnfhded a rallying 
point to every county in the empire 
to support the right of petitioning, 
and stand up together against despo¬ 
tism. If thekiiigwasnottobc made ac¬ 
quainted with any thing, but through 
the polluted medium of his ministers, 
then were they on the brink of de¬ 
struction, and all that remained of 
their freedom, and of tlieir constitu¬ 
tion, was lost.* He was not one of 
those who coiVld attrjjjute all the mis¬ 
fortune and calamities of this reign 
to the influence of a malignant star— 
no star was necessary ; there w'as 
something wrong in themselves, from 
which all these evils sprang. He 
could see in that room the root of all 
the evil. Here was the root; and 
the bnurches spread over aifJ extend¬ 
ed to every extremity of the country. 
Under their shade flourished no, use¬ 
ful plants, nothing but noxious weeds. 
The fruits upon the boughs/ were , 
tempting to the eye, hut to the tat.te 
thtv betrayed the bitterness of ashes. 

ini wlio are thus unjustly vi'i/ieil, may he 
The inanncr in which Sii riniieis nii- 
i'r u\)l the Iciibl je]ueli«jiisihlc pari ol'.tliii 
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^Th?y Icncw the passage to wlildi he House of Lords, was a vote of thanks 
alluded, and also knew what it was to Lord Wellington. It 
laid ought to be done to the tree was opposed by Earl Suf- Jan, 26. 
which was pot *|;ood. Ourcorrup- foIk,^who repcatedhisopi- 
tion interfered with every branch of iiioii, that the best mode of employ- 
the state—it injured our navy, our ing our troops in aid of Spain, would 
armyf ou/cofhmcr^ei-and ministers, be to send them Ijy or 20,(KK) 
at any pricei^must have a majority in togcJiier on board our fleets, to be 
parliament*. There 'was a Roman, landed wherever they woulS be most 
whose*unremitting advice to the st- useful. “ By tiuch a mode of \yar- 
iiatc was, “ Carth^emust be Acstioy- fare,” he laid, “ Gerona, during its 
cd so would he return ejiejr to the long and glorious defence, might 
sTme point, “ This house niusf be have been relieved.” Earl Grosve- 
reforryed.” • - • nor also opposed the vote, anti made 

When Sir Francis had finished his some judicious remarks upon the 
harangue, Mr Yorke called upon the practice of ennobling men whose for- 
liouse to observe the remarkable r8an- tunes were not tdequate to support 
ner in w'hich he had spoken of the the rank. ft was of importance to 
House of Commons, never designa- the country,” lie said, “ that the 
ting them by that, their ])ioper peerage should not be ^hus bestov/ed, 
name, but calling them “ this n.\.<,rin- becaiihe, thougli no bad consequences 
A///, or this roontt or this vtecling.^’ might follow while the individual li- 
Mr Whitbread moved an amendment ved, ihi. want of fortune was likely 
to the report, declaring that the house to'rcnder his sncccbsors dependant i>n 
would, at the earliest opportunity, the crown. The ends of military 
apply flself diligently to eilcct an eco- famv and reputation would be better 
noraical reform. “ Such a dec lara- promoted, if different orders of mili- 
tieg,” he said, “ would be. gratifying lary merit were cstablislied ; the same 
^ to a people, who had with patience spirit of valour would be excited, and 
, unexampled in history, submitted to all igconvenience to the constitution 
a grinding system of taxation, at va- a\oided.” Earl Grey cenied tJiat 
riaiice with the spirit of the constitu- the battle of Talavcra was a victory'^, 
lion under wliicb they had been ac- and .tluit it deserved any reward. 
ciHlomed to live.” This Mr Perce- “It had indeed been trumpetled a^ 
val Opposed. “ The language,” he such,” he said, “ by liis majesty’s 
said, “ in which Mr Whitbread re- ministers, but in so doing tlicy had 
commenrk-’d his amendment,^was such practised an , unw'orthy deception, 
as could answer no good purpase, and Lord Wellingten had betrayc^I want 
flie amendment itself could only serve of capacity and want of skill, and 
to raise expectation in the people, the coiiseqtu'ncc had been most disas- 
vvhick could j>ot be gratified. His trou*s j«iior indeed did w(^ yett know 
majesty had promised, that the csti- the extent the evil, for our army 
mat<yj for the current year should had been compelled to retreat into 
prepared with the utmost attefitiou Portugal, where he feared it was now 
to economy, and that pledge was suf • ii^a very critical i.iiiiat!oii, and where, 
ficient.” I’he amendment was then from the unhealtlnness of position 
negatived by 95. members against g*} k which it occupied, di.sease had made 
The first measure proposed in the such an alartniug progress among the 
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troops, that he believed their number 
did not no w exceed9000 elective men. 

Marquis Wellesley replied, “ he 
knew the circumstances wbicl\ had 
influenced his brother-in all hi§ move¬ 
ments during the campaign, and the 
plain statement of those circumstan¬ 
ces triun^phantly vindicated him. A- 
gainst strange mismanagement,” he 
said, ** such UTilooked for, such un¬ 
accountable casualties as had occurred 
during that campaign, and frustrated 
a pli^n^so wisely contrived, no human 
prudence on Sir Arthur*s part could 
provide. Concerning the necessity of 
a radical change in the government of 
Spain, his opinions/'^ he continued, 
“ w'ere not unknown. But it surely 
was not to be expected that Spain 
could reach once the vigour of a 
free government, just emerging as she 
was from that dreadful oppression 
which had broken down the faculties 
of her people,~from those inveterate 
habits and ancient prejudices which 
had so long contracted her views and 
retarded her improvement, and from 
that disconnection and disunion be¬ 
tween her different provinces. The 
change which was desired could not 
be the work of a day. But were we 
therefore to desert the Spaniards in 
this Okisis of their fortunes, and aban¬ 
don them to the mercy of their cruel 
invaders ? As for the circumstances 
which attended and followed the bat¬ 
tle of Talavera, nothing more perhaps, 
in a military sense, codld be said of the 
result of it, than that the British troops 
had repulsed the attack of <i French 
army filmout double their iuimbcrs, 
the efforts of which.,had been chiefly 
directed against them. But was there 
no skill, no bravery, no perseverance 
displayed jp the mode ir. which tlrt 
repulse was effected ? Did nr glory 
redound from it to the British arms ? 
Had if Aot been acknowledged, even 


by the enemy, as the severest check, 
they had yet sustained ? That victory, 
had saved the south^of Spain from^ 
absolute dcstnictiop', < l\^d afforded' 
timeto Portugal to organize her army, 
and had cnamed Lprd Wellington to 
talge a position where he might derive 
supplies from Spain, at the samejtime 
that he drew nearer to his own ma- 
gSzineSji He should not attempt to 
diminish the disasters which after¬ 
wards befel the Spanish armies; both 
his noble brother and he himself had 
^?lfrnestly advised them'lo keep on the 
defensive; but, flushed with the vic¬ 
tory of Talavera, and too sanguine of 
success, they • dvanced at all points, 
and the result had fatally justified the 
propriety of the advice which had 
been given them. This, however, 
was not the present subject. It was 
enough for him to have shewn that 
Lord Wellington had arrested the 
progress of the French armies into 
the south of Spain, and procured a 
breathing lime I’or Portugal; that 
country was placed in a greater de¬ 
gree of hccurity than at any time since 
It had been nwraced by France, age} 
such essential improvements had bc*cn 
introduced into the Portugueze army, 
that it would be enabled effectually 
to co-operate with the British troops. 
These advantages were fairly to be 
ascribed to the skill of Lord Wel¬ 
lington, and lie did not hesitate to 
say, tha^ his brother was,as justly 
entitled'to every distinction which f^s 
sovereign had conferred, and to evefy 
honour and reward which it was in 
the power of that house to bevitow, 
as any noble lord who for his personal 
services had obtained the same dis¬ 
tinctions, or who sat there by descent 
from his illustrious ancestors.” 

The debate was closed by Lord 
Granville, who argued from the mis¬ 
conduct of the Spanish government 
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againsl our own. •* Let the house,** 
he said, ** consider how much depen- 
dciice the ministers had placed upon 
such a governn^nt |8|^at of the Spa¬ 
niards, and then reflect whether they 
would be jusnfied in,su^orting them 
in a continuance of efror. We were 
now tqld that, great reliance was to 
be placed uf>on the co-operation of 
the Portagueze: he would only say, * 
that they ought to judge of the future 
from the past; that they ought to 
recollect the retreat* for want of co¬ 
operation ; and that the remnant oP" 
the army was in a situation not dissi¬ 
milar to that in which it was placejl 
by its advance to Talavera.*’—I'he 
vote of thanks was opposed in like 
^manner in the House of Commons by 
Lord Milton, by Mr Vernon, who 
chose so inauspicious a sub- 
Feb. 1. jeet for his first speech in 
parliament, by Mr Ponson- 
by, Lord Folkestone, Gen. Tarleton, 
and Mr Whitbread, who both on 
this occasion did some justice to the 
Spaniards, as it served to strengthen 
their ^argument against Lord Wel- 
Jing^on. If the^panish position had 
b^en forced, they said, it was clear 
that the right of the English army 
must have been turned ;—the Spani¬ 
ards, to wiiom Lord Wellington al¬ 
lowed no praise, whom he represented 
as taking no part in tlje battle, he 
was nevertheless necessitated to men¬ 
tion no IcbStthan five times in bis dis¬ 
patch. Mr Whitbread also rerftark- 
ed, that in the famous charge of the 
'i'3d dragoons, there was much to 
blame. •There was almost a gulf be¬ 
tween them and the enemy when they; 
made the charge, and many were lost 
in conse<^ucnce; this ought to have 
been known before ; the ground 
•liould have been reconnoitred. Both 
Sjjtakcrs agreed in-condemning Lorjl 
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Wellington, ^peneral Tarleton sJfid, 
that his dispatches were vain-glorious, 
partial, and incorrect; that he had 
been deficient in information concern¬ 
ing the amount and situation of Soult*s 
army; and that he had been com¬ 
pelled to a precipitate retreat, after 
abandoning his sick and wmindcd. 
Mr Whitbread affirmed, that the baU 
tie had beeij more a repulse than a 
victory; nor could he, he said, with¬ 
hold a tear, when he thought of the 
British blood which had been spilt iu 
a sacrifice to incapacityand folly. The 
consequence of the battle was, that 
the army had no other retreat than 
that through Delcitosa, and their con¬ 
dition during that retreat was such, 
that many hundred perished on the 
road from mere famine. The Spanish 
cause, he concluded, was now more 
hopeless than ever. The motion re¬ 
ceived a powerful support from Mr 
Windham, who, setting all party view* 
aside, followed on this occasion the 
feelings of his own generous nature. 
The unproductive consequences of 
tins victory,** he said, ** for a victory 
it was and a glorious victory, were 
not to be put in comparison with the 
military renown which we had gain¬ 
ed j it was of much more service to 
the nation than the taking of a sliip 
or sugar island. Ten or fifteen 
years ago, it was thought on the con¬ 
tinent that we might do something at 
sea,—that an Englishman was a sort 
of sea animal; but our army was ebn- 
sidereiji as nothing. Our achievements 
in Egy^t entitled us to the name 
of a miliAry power; the,battik of 
Maida confirmed k ; and he would 
not givejthe battles of Vimviro, Co¬ 
runa, and Talavera, for a whole Ar- 
chijielago of %ugar islands.’,* The 
vot^ was carried in both houses with¬ 
out a division. 
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The subject was renewed when the 
house resolved itself into a 
Felf. l(i. committee upon the king’s 
message,recommending that 
a pension of ‘2()(K)lt'shovild settled 
upon Lord Wellington, anti the two 
next heirs to his title in succession. 
This measure was vehemently oppo¬ 
sed. “ With the grant of the peer¬ 
age,” hlr Caleraft !iaid, “ that liouse 
liad nothing to do; he wnis sority it 
had been conferred, but thougli there 
was no remedy for it, the hoube ought 
not to add to it the pension. Pensi¬ 
ons and thanks might indeed be voi ed, 
but tlicy could not pernnrincntly blind 
the country; whatever the public opi¬ 
nion might be now, he w*as convinced 
it would not be with ministers upon 
this sulijeet a month lienee, when the 
whole fruits of Lord Wellington’s 
victories and campaigns wtuild deve- 
Jope themselves to public view. It 
was mournful and alarming to hear 
that Lord Wellington had said he 
could defend Portugal with vOOjOOO 
men, provided 30,0tK) of them were 
British ; for if the Frencli were in 
earnest in their designs upon that 
country^ before three months Lord 
Wellington and his army would be in 
England. Neitlier Portugal nor any 
othtr country could he defended by 
victories like that of Talavera.” 

General Crawfurd, in supporting 
the motion, said he believed Lord 
Wellington had many debts previous 
to his going to India, and that the mo¬ 
ney he got there miglit have gone to 
pay them ; a peerage thert’fore might 
be ah ineti/nbrunce witliout'a pension. 
G'Uieral Loftus also* remarked, that 
h(' had always been one of ,the most 
liberal men in existence, and the state 
of his ciixumstaiices was thcreforo, he 
imagined, far from adev^m e to^the 
supp<»rt of the high dignity to which 
he was debated. Sir Francis Bur- 


dett seized the occasion which w;is 
thus given him. “ Tf Lord Wel¬ 
lington’s liberality,” he said, “ l/id 
brought him difpculty or deut, 
who was it they called upon to free 
him from the incumbiance ? The peo¬ 
ple,—who already ow'cdifebts^cnough, 
not in consequence of any prodigality 
of I heir own, but through the impop 
' fiitioijs of tin if reprcccntativi’s. Sure¬ 
ly w'lien such waiijihe case, they ought 
to b« fjcautious that not a sixpence 
sRouId be demanded witliout esta- 
•blibhing tlic claim of a ,st'ronig neces¬ 
sity. As to the military part of the 
ryiestion. he could only say, that the 
result was failure,—failure as com¬ 
plete as failnie could be. But even 
if the occasion had been such as to 
deserve reward, be should object to 
makin.g any appeal for that purpose 
to the ptople's purse. What was 
become of the patronage of the go¬ 
vernment ? Where were the sinecures, 
which were always defended because 
they adoided a fund for such purpo¬ 
ses as these ! One \aluablc place, that 
of governor of Portsmouth, was. lately 
vacant, ancLto which Lord Wel|ing * 
ton might ha\v? been appointed ; a 
tidlership of the Exchequer, he be¬ 
lieved, was now in the hands of the 
crown. Yet ajjplication was made to 
the people, and this by a.goverrinient 
who, while .they perpetually threw 
the burden upon the people, had 
grcatc’* means of rcwaniitig merit at 
their" disposal, than all the combined 
merit-of Europe could possibly ex¬ 
haust.” 

Tile same strain of argument was 
oursued by Mr Whitbread. What 
w'as the objection,” he asked, “ to 
bestowing the government of Ports¬ 
mouth in this manner ? Was it be¬ 
cause Loid Wellington was liable to 
be sent out of the country ? Wh), 
Junot was governor of Paris at the 
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time tW he was fighting in Portugal; 
aud thjere could be no reason why the 
gj)vernor of Pari| should hot be op¬ 
posed by the gpvewor of Portsmouth. 
Or there was the tellership; for whom 
was this reserved ?. \^aS it for any 
person’who now fait uneasy in his 
seat, and wished to ret^e upon a com- 
•fortable sinecure ? It was often said, 
that thef expectation of one of*thnse 
great places fallingk in, satisfied many 
a claimant: if so, why shcfuld not 
Lord Wellington Vait for one of 
them ? • It was an important part of 
the question, whether, supposing the 
peerage in tliis case to have heen n;c- 
n’ted, the circumstances of the new 
peer were such as to require the pen¬ 
sion ; for if they were iu)t, it would Ijl* 
a scandalous waste of the public mo¬ 
ney. Nor was it necessarily to follovr, 
that whenever the king was advised 
to grant a peerage to any ofliecr, the 
House of Commons was bound to vote 
liim a pepSion.** After these remarks 
had been made, Mr Wcllohicy Pole 
rose and stated what the circumstances 
of lli« brother. Lord Wellington, real- 
•■ly. were. At tl^e taking of Scriiigapa- 
*am he got 50001. ; in tlie Mahrattali 
war, 2.5, OOf) I. j 4 0001. from t he Court 
of Directors, for acting as civil com¬ 
missioner ill the Mysore; and about 
20001. from governinont, as arrears 
of pay, allowance.s, &c. These sums, 
with some intere.st, made 4fl,(X)0l, 
which he Iftought from Indian about 
.wool, had been spent, "and half the 
remayider, together with 6(XK)1. her 
own fortune,Iiad been settled on Lady 
Wellington. 

Mr Wilberfoi'co then appealed to 
the house, wJiether, if Lonl Wclliyg- 
tqn had devoted the great talents 
which confessedly belonged to him 
to- tlie bar, or to any other liberal 
pursuit, he would not have rciulcrfd 
them infinitely more productive than 


it appeared |l>at he had done b/ ac¬ 
tively employing them in the service 
of his country? and he protested 
against the .UDjust and impolitic illi- 
berality ©f oppo^ng such a grant up¬ 
on such motives. The same opinion 
was driivered by Mr Canning. “ Tlie 
vicfories of Lord Wellington,” he 
said, “ liad re-established bnr military 
character apd retrieved the honotir 
of *1110 country', which was before in 
abeyance. If tlie system of l^stow- 
^ing the peerage was to he entirely 
clianged, and the House of I.,ord4 
to be peopled only by the successors 
to hereditary honours, Lord Wcl- 
liiigtoii ceiteiinly tvou'd not be found 
there. But he would not do that 
noble body the injustice to suppose 
that it was a meie stagnant lake of 
collected honours: it was to be oc¬ 
casionally refreshed by fresh streams. 
It was the prerog.ativo of the crown 
to confer the honour of the peerage ; 
it w'as the duty of that lioiise to give 
it ho*nour and independence. The 
question ivas, wlirther they would en¬ 
able Lord Wellington to take his 
seat with the proudest peer in the 
other house, or whetiier tlfley would 
send him there with tlie avowed in¬ 
tention that it was only to the crown 
he w'as to look for support." It ^ 
was their duty to t-uke care if the 
crown made a peer, that it should * 
not make a generation of peers wliolly 
dependent on itS favour for their sup¬ 
port.” * 

There w’as a great majoiity upon 
ihisquestiiin, 21 o voting for the grant, 
106 against it. But tlia Current of 
popular opinion irt the metropolis set 
in withathe opposition at tliis time; 
for the Walchcien expedition, like a 
peftilential va*pour, clouded the w’hole 
political liQri/oii. The common coun¬ 
cil presented, a petition against the 
pension; a measure so extraordinary, 
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the^ said, in the presenjtj state of the 
country, and under alf the afflicting 
circumstances attending our anrics 
in Spain and Portugal under that of¬ 
ficer's command, could not but pi ove 
highly injurious in its consequences, 
and no less grievous than irritating 
to the nation at large. In the mili¬ 
tary conduct of Lord Wellington, 
thb lord mayor and common council 
added, they did not recognise finy 
claim^to national remuneration, and 
th»y conceived it to be a high aggra¬ 
vation of the misconduct of his ma¬ 
jesty’s unprincipled and incapable ad¬ 
visers, that they had, in contempt and 
defiance of public’' opinion, recom¬ 
mended this grant to parliament. 
*]'here was neither reason nor justice 
in making it,<and thcicfore they pray¬ 
ed that it might not paes into a law. 
When the second reading was moved, 
Mr Whitbread said he trusted that 
as this petition had been presented, 
the minister would not press it that 
day. Mr Perceval replied he saw no 
necessity for any such forbearance, 
and the bill past by a great majority, 
106 dividing against 36. 

When‘the papers respecting the 
Spanish campaign were laid before 
parliament, Lord Grcii- 
Jlfar, 30. ville moved, that, before 
any others were printed, 
a secret committcjc should be appoint¬ 
ed to select and prepare them. He 
prefaced this motioif with laying it 
down as the duty of ministers, in 
such cases, to take care that the pub¬ 
lic councils of friendly gtvfernments 
shoufd ncft.be betrayed, anH that no 
improper reflectioss should be made 
upon the governments themselves ; 
that no publication should be made 
of the quarrels and disunions of %he 
leading poisons of such govej iinenfs, 
or of those confidentiajly employed 
by them} and that it was, above all, 


a tnost sacred duty to take care that 
the safety and tJie lives of persons con¬ 
fidentially employed by them, or c?‘i 
the part of this couritf^,!or from whofn 
information was obtained, should not 
be lightly compromised, pr wantonly 
put to hazard. All these duties, he 
argued, the ministers Kad negk'cted. 
They had puiilished, in the corre- 
spomkhcc of their ambassaefor, flip¬ 
pant remarks upin the conduct of 
the Sp'anish generals and the junta ; 
they had betrayed a private and con¬ 
fidential communication, by publish¬ 
ing a pnvatc letter from the Duke of 
Albncpi,'-'pic. But the most serious 
charge agan.st tliein was, that they 
had published circumstances by which 
the safety and lives of individuals were 
endangered,—by which their lives 
would aj^suredly be forfeited if they 
came into the power of the French. 
One instance was mentioned, where 
7(X) defenceless prisoners were massa¬ 
cred in cold blood,—an aqt which 
nothing could Justify ; and another, 
in which information of the move¬ 
ments of' the enemy was obtained. 
He would not name the persons who 
were thus unfeelingly alluded to, bul 
he feared they had already suffered 
tlirough this criminal misconduct of 
ministers. 

Before these papers were printed, 
the executive government in Spain 
had undergone a total change, and 
this wao the first answer \#hich Mar- 
quis Welleslty made to Lord Gren¬ 
ville’s charges. “The noble lord,” he 
said, “ appeared to have forgotten 
that the central junta, to whose con¬ 
duct those papers referred, was actu¬ 
ally extinct.” Uponothei points the 
answer was no less triumphant. “ As 
for the opinions expressed respect¬ 
ing the Spanish generals, Cuesta in 
particular, nothing' had been stated 
which was not notorioua throughout 
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all ^ain, in perfect conformity with 
tJie feelings of every ^officer and sol¬ 
dier in the Spanish army, and of eve- 
ly man attaehed^o the Spanish cause, 
in the Duk^ of Albuquenpie^s let 
ter also, there was not, a sentiment 
whiclwthaf bitive ilndMIustrious com¬ 
mander had not himself publicly and 
loudly proflaimcd. ^^ow, as for the 
person^ whose names L.ord Grenvilk 
had abstained from mentionftrg. no 
necessity existed for such affected 
caution, their nam^s were wdl known 
both in Spain and France ; the pubLi-« 
cation of their names, when accom¬ 
panied by the mention of their hardy 
deeds, was one of the proudest dis¬ 
tinctions to which the Spanish pa¬ 
triots aspired ; these names had alrea¬ 
dy been published in the Spanish ga¬ 
zettes, for the purpose of honour and 
fame, as Lord Grenville would have 
known had he been at all acquainted 
with the real state of Spain. So also 
respecting the 700 French prisoners 
who had been thrown into theMinho; 
what would be thought of the cor¬ 
rectness of the information on which 
, thclte charges against the ministry had 
been broughtfwhenit was known that 
this action was notorious throughout 
Spain, and notorious to the French 
government ; that Barrios, who in- 
lliclcd the retaliation, for such it 
was, lioivever dreadful, himself loud¬ 
ly pi oclaimed and boasted of it at Se¬ 
ville ; thjt it was published in all the 
SiJanish and French .gazeft^s, and 
that Barrios had been publicly pro¬ 
scribed by name, by the Frencli go 
vernijient.— Where then was the se¬ 
cret which had been disclosed ? The 
transaction was public. Barrios Ifad 
first made a solemn remonstrance 
against Marshal Ncy's proceedings 
toward the Spanish prisoners, and 
failing in that remonstrance, retalia¬ 
tion had been ordered. . That oiher 
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instance, in which it was said thi* go¬ 
vernor of Af'^la was exposed, w^as of 
the same description. Avila was in 
the hands of the French, the gover¬ 
nor %Vas in th^ French interest, a 
known find avowed traitor; the letter! 
had not been betrayed by him, but 
w^'c found upon a friar, to whom 
they had been intrusted. What dan¬ 
ger then could.accrue to him from 
tl^e publication of these letters, which 
had also, with all the circumstances 
of the case, already been published at 
Seville ? The noble lord then,** Mar¬ 
quis W ellefaley pursued, “has betrayed 
the utmost ignorance with respect to 
every point upoi^ which he has touch¬ 
ed ; he staads convicted either of not 
having rcati the papers, or of not 
understanding them. The house, 
therefore, he trusted,* would spare 
those imputations of indiscretion and 
neglect with which the government 
had been charged, and reject a mo¬ 
tion which would deprive them of 
that, full information necessary to 
guide their conduct. In these pa¬ 
pers, and those which were yet to be 
produced, it would be seen that the 
weakness, the dissention^ and the 
corruptions of the Spanish officers 
and government, were the real causes 
of all ilie calamities which had befal¬ 
len the Spanish nation. That !cno\v * 
ledge would furnish tlie grounds of 
a better system of policy for Spain, 
and perhaps for England her ally. 
A material partgof the correspondence 
consisted of his own dispatclies ; he 
implored thtir lordships that they 
woidd i/)t permit any part qf them 
to be suppressed, nor rob him of the 
advantage of a ‘public manifestation 
of thc»conduct which he had pursued 
during his lyission.” 'I’heniotion was 
tTien negatived without a division. 

• The affairs of Spain wereonce more 
brought before parliament, when the 
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Marquis of Lansdown moved for a 
vote of censure upon ike ministers 
for rashness and ignorance. 
Junes. The strong bias of parly- 
spirit did ,not prevcitt this 
distinguished nobleman froirf render¬ 
ing justice, in so7ne respects, both to 
his own countrymen and to Sp;;in. 
“ Whatever he might think of ihe 
policy which led to the battle of 'I’a- 
Javera,** he said, or of» ics conse¬ 
quences, he should ever contemplate 
tire action itself as a proud monu- 
meAt of glory to the general who 
commanded, and to the army wlio 
won that glorious and ever memora¬ 
ble day. No aiiciys'!, he affirmed, 
could be expected in Syuiii under 
such a government, or wjlh armies so 
constituted and commanded as the 
Spanish arnifes, or where supplies 
could not be pjocured; these things 
ought to have been known; but these 
things were no reflection on the Spa- 
nisli national character. The Spa¬ 
niards had displayed acts of the most 
splendid heroism ever recorded: they 
had converted the walls of Zaragoza 
and Gerorui into forrifications almost 
impregnable. The disasters of the 
Spaniards were imputable, not to the 
pcojilc, but to those vvlio could sup¬ 
pose that a junta of persons put to- 
tgetlicr in any manner composed a 
^government, and that a crowd of men 
collected in any way was an army. 
Still he was ready to confide in tJie 
Spanish people, and to believe that 
much miglit yet be done by their ef¬ 
forts ; and he cherishcdithe hope, and 
would^chcrisli it to the lasif'ji that if 
ever Europ^ was ^avrd, our own 
country would be an impoitaut agent 
in that great event. But it v<‘as not 
by co-operating in rcuh, expeditions 
with GuchVirmies as that of Cucsta."* 
M.Trquia Wellesley replied. He 
pointed out the solid advantages 


which had been gained during^ the 
last campaign, by securing Portugal^ 
and giving time for, the Portu^ezff 
to form an army, vThich was now ii. 
a state to co-operafe wifti the British 
troops ; he sliewcd also what advan¬ 
tages had beefl gained t(f tha Spa¬ 
niards, had the junta known how to 
profit by them? or folhfwied the ear¬ 
liest advice which both he -himself 
and Lhrd Wellington had pressed 
upon thqfii in vain. Then, in a clear 
and*masterly manqer, he enforced the 
•duty and necessity of supporting the 
cause of Spain. “ Justly,’* he said, 
“ had it been slated by the noble mar- 
qufe, that ever Europe was to be 
delivered, England must be the great 
agent in her deliverance ; and justly 
he might have added, that the fairest 
opportunity for cflecling that deliver¬ 
ance opened, when Spain magnani¬ 
mously rose to resist the most flag¬ 
rant usurpation of which history re¬ 
cords an example. Not only were 
vve called upon by the splendour, the 
glory, the majesty of the Spanish 
cause, to lend our aid ; a principle of 
self-presei'vation called upon r.s also ; 
theSc efturts on the pai'l of Spain af¬ 
forded us the best chance of provi¬ 
ding for f)ur own security, by keep¬ 
ing- out of the hands of France the 
naval means of Spain, which Buona- 
paitc was so eager to grasp, knowing 
they were the most effectual weapons 
he could wield against the jjrosperity 
and the.povver of Great Britain. The 
vicvvsof Buonaparte, inliiscndeavours 
to subjugate Spain, were obvious, Sven 
to supei-ficial observers. The old go- 
verninejit had placed at his disposal 
thb various resources of that country, 
but the old government was feeble 
and eflVte; and, however subservient 
to his will, he knew it w'as an instru¬ 
ment which he could not pitcii to the 
tone of his designs. He therefore 
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resolvell to ^ei^e upon the whole pe- 
niitsula, and to CBtablish in it a go* 
vcnnmciit of his own. lie may have 
bcfn prompted tq \hi3 partly by his 
hatred to the Bourlion race, pai tly 
by tlie cravings of an ins:;tiable am¬ 
bition, partly by thb vftin desire of 
spreading his dynasty c>vcr Europe, 
partly Ky mei« vanity; *His main ob¬ 
ject was,.that he might wield with 
^ new vigour the navaj and coloniil re • 
wsources of Spain, to the dey-ynent 
of Great Britain. alone could 

suit the vastness sf his designs ; this, 
alone could promise to gratify his 
mortal hatred of the British name. 
By the entire subjugation of the pc'- 
ninsula, and the full pjssession of its 
various resources, he knew that he 
•should be best enabled to sap the fun¬ 
damental security of these kingdoms. 
Therefore, how highly ijnportant was 
it to keep alive in Spain a spirit of 
resistance to France 1 There were no 
means, however unprincipled, which 
Biionapaitc would scruple to employ 
for the attainment of his ends. To 
him, force and fraud were .alike,— 

' ^rce,*that would stoop to all the base 
artifices of frainJ?—fraud, that wo\ild 
come armed with all the fierce vio¬ 
lence of force. Every thing which 
the head of such a man could con¬ 
trive, or the arm execute, would be 
combined and concentrated into one 
vast effort, and that effort would be 
strained foi^ tlie luimiliation and do- 
struefiuM of this country, Unricrsal 
dominion is, and will continue to be, 
*thc aiifl of all French governments ; 
but it iij^ pre-erriMiontly the object to 
^vhich such a mind as Buonaparte’s 
will aspire. England alone stands? 
in the way of the accomplishment of 
that design, and England he has 
therefore resolved to f'Uikc down and 
e.xtirpalc. How then were these da¬ 
ring projects to be met ? How, but 


by cherishing, wherever it may be 
found, but pifl'ticularly in the penin¬ 
sula, the spirit of resistance to the 
usurpations of France. If wc have 
saved the navy Portugal; if wc 
have saved the Spanish ships at Fer- 
rol; if we have enabled the Portu- 
gne/£ Lovermnent to emigrate to 
their colnre'es ; if we have siicboedcd 
• in yet securing tlw naval and coloni¬ 
al r^'sonrccs’both of Portugal ami 
•Spam ; how have these important 
objects been achieved but by foment- 
«ing in both these kingdoms a spirit 
of resistance to the overwhelming 
ambition of Buonaparte ? To this 
end must all our gfiorts be now di¬ 
rected. Tliis is tiic only engine 
which now remains for us to work in 
opposition to Buonaparte’s gigantic 
designs. 

VYhy then should we depart from 
that salutary line of policy s’ what is 
there to dissuade or discourage us 
from adhering to it ? I can discover 
nothing in the aspect of Spanish af¬ 
fairs that vveais any tiling like the 
hue and complexion of despair. Jf, 
indeed, it had appeared that this 
spirit began lolaiiguish in the breast 
of the patriotic Spaniards, if miscar¬ 
riages, disasters, and defeats had been 
observed to damp the ardour ^nd 
break down the energies of the -Spa- . 
nish mind, then might it be believed , 
that further assistance to the Spanish 
cause would pro^c unavailing. But, 
fortunately for ihie country, not <vdy 
is there life still iu Spain, but her pa¬ 
triotic heart still Continues to beat 
high ; *l’lv/gcncrous and ex-iftedsen- 
tinient, which first prom|Ued us to 
lend our aid to the cause of Spain, 
should llierefore be still m'llntaincd 
in fyll force, <uid shoiiid still inspi¬ 
rit us to continue tliat aid to the 
last moment of her resistance.-—The 
struggle in wlrich Spain is nowenqa- 
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g«d is not merely a Spanish struggle. 
No, my lords, in thlf struggle arc 
committed the best, the very vital in¬ 
terests of England. With the fate 
of Spain the fate tsf England is now 
inseparably blended. Should wc not 
therefore staiyl by her to the last ? 
For my part, my lords, as ’ 4 n adviser 
of tbe*crown, I shall not cease to fe- 
Xrommend to my sovereign to conti¬ 
nue to assist Spain to the latest^ mo¬ 
ment of her resistance. * It should 
njot dishearten us tliat Spain appears 
to be in the very crisis of her fate f 
we should or. the contrary extend a 
more anxious care over her at a mo¬ 
ment so critical. dForin nations, and 
above all in Spain, hot/ often have 
the apparent symptoms of dissolution 
been the jyx’sages of new life, and 
of renovated vigour ? Therefore, I 
would cling to Spain in her last strug¬ 
gle ; therefore, I would watch her last 
agonies, I would wash and heal her 
wounds, I would receive her parting 
breath, I vv'onld catch and cherish 
the last vital spark of her expiring 
patriotism. Nor let this be deemed 
a mere office of pious charity ; nor 
an exaggerated representation of my 
feelings ; nor an overcharged picture 
of the circumstances that call them 
forth. Ill the cause of Spain, the cause 
of honour and of interest is equally 
involved and inseparably allied. It 
is a cause in favour of which the finest 
feeling! of the hcact unite with the 
soundest dictates of the understand¬ 
ing.” 

Earl Moira and Eord Sidmoutli 
coniKirnid with the Marqws oT Lans- 
down, in*condenjni»g ministers for 
the manner hi whichthey had conduct¬ 
ed the war in Spain, yet stilf express¬ 
ing hope for the issue. aLord Ho|j[and 
spokfttothesamc purport. ** Those,” 


he said, ** who disapproved oPour in¬ 
terposing at jll in the cause of Spmn, 
and those w1k> wwe interested in the 
success of that ^fius^ must equally 
condemn the course which ministers 
had taken. If indeed there was any 
difference, if m^ust Re Ai the part of 
the friends of Spain^who must feel 
peculiarly nfortified by the disap- 
’ pointment of their wishesy through 
the misjudging policy of those minis¬ 
ters ; .he was one of those so morti¬ 
fied, for no event had ever exeked a 
• more lively interest* in his mind, not 
even the dawn of the French revolu¬ 
tion. He condemned ministers for 
having .sent out Mi Stuart and Mr 
Frerc without any adequate instruc¬ 
tions, particularly with regard to that 
most important point, the arrange¬ 
ment of a system for conciliating the 
minds of the Spanish people, by a 
redress of their grievances, and a re¬ 
storation of their rights. He con¬ 
demned them also for neither having 
sent out a sufficient force,*nor given 
proper instructions or adequate pro¬ 
vision Ui that force which the.y did 
send- He dwelt iipoii the impoii 
tance of 8upporting**Spain to the ijt- 
most, pointing out the perilous faci¬ 
lities fur the invasion of Ireland which 
Cadiz and Lisbon would afford to 
the French, if those ports were suf¬ 
fered to fall into their hands. And 
if, after all her efforts, Spain should 
ultimately be subdued, ^is advice to 
this •country respecting the Spanish 
colonies yvas, that it should promote 
the establishment of such a system of* 
government there, as good statesmen 
could alone approve in any country J 
*a system founded upon the opinions 
and wishes of the people.^’ Thirty- 
three peers voted for the motion of 
censure, sixty-five negatived it. 
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CHAPTER II. 

• • 

IsOfd Porchester^s Motion for an inquiry into the Wakheren Expedition. 
John Gale Jones committed to Ndlvgate, Lord Chathands Memoriah 
Debates upon that Stib/eci, and upon ike Expedition. 


lur the debates upon the affairs of 
Spain ministers were completely tri- 
*umphaiit. Some of their opponents 
accused them of havm/y done too 
muchy others of havin^( done too lit¬ 
tle, and some would fain have per¬ 
suaded the people of Great Britain, 
that their brethren had obtained no 
victory at Talavera. The charge 
which was brought against tliem of 
having taken no measures fopconcili- 
"^ing the Spanish people, by ebtain- 
ir^g for them a*restoration of those 
political rights which had been so 
long withheld, was abundantly dis¬ 
proved by the papers laid before par¬ 
liament. There it appeared that Mr 
Stuart, Mr Frere, and Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley, had each of them pressed 
upon the ricisting govern menJ; the 
necessity of convoking the coftes. 
The great error which the ministry 
^ad committed, was in their almost 
total neglect of Catalonia. In the 
dommencement of the struggle this 
fault was not imputable to them, but 
to the general, who, upon Iiis own 
responsibility, disobeyed his instruc¬ 
tions to convey his army to that most 


important s&ne of operations : the 
cft'ects of that fatal error were to a 
certain extent irremediable; but no 
subsequent attempt was made, and the 
French were suffered to take fortress 
after fortress, without an efibrt on 
our part to relieve them. Still the 
conduct of administration toward 
Spain Was far more worthy of com- 
meiidatien than of censure,—it had 
been brave and generfius; our own 
safety'and the welfare of mankind 
wore deeply at stake ; btJt while we 
liad every motive of policy for ascist- 
ingthe Spaniards in theirstruggle,the 
assistance was given in a manner wor¬ 
thy of the noble people who gave, and 
of the noble people who received it. 

The result of any discussion upon 
this subject was •anticipated by the 
public ; they, in ^pite of the efforts 
of a few factious news-writers, and 
of the journalists, who told us, with a 
want of* fee ting more disgraceful dven 
than their want of ftivsight, that the 
Spaniard^ had ^ ** only a little houir 
to strut and fret,’^ conlimicd to feel 
concfrning Sphin like freernpn and 
like Englishmen. What might be 
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the* issue of the inquiry^concerning 
the Walcheren expedition, no man 
could foresee; the ministers evidently 
looked to it with appreliensioiv their 
antagonists with eagerness ^nd with 
hope, and the people w'ith anxious 
solicitude ; for,t condemning as they 
did that lamentable measure, none of 
its unhappy effects appealed so mis- 
chlevousas the victory which it might 
afford to Opposition, anef^eir c/in- 
sequeiit return to power. H the first 
• week of the session, Lord 

Jiih. 26. Porehester moved for the 
appointment of a commit' 
tf‘(, to inquire into the policy and 
ci.'iduet of this eifpedition, “ not a 
select or secret committee,’* he said, 
“before whom garbled extracts might 
be laid by nvnisters tliemselvc.s, in or- 
de» ti) produceapartial discussion, but 
a committee of the wholeJiousc,when 
the house might have anair case be- 
tore them, because they could exa¬ 
mine oral evidence at the bar. The 
o’ojeot which he proposed, was to 
put his majesty’s ministers upon their 
tii.ll. Wa.s u measure so productive 
of calamity, so pregnant w’lth disa.s- 
ter.'i, to I'scape inquiry, or were its 
authors to escape punishment ? He did 
not blame the choice of a command- 
tr. V\.lthough Lord Chatham was not 
one of those officers whom Fame had 
noticed 'among her list of heroeS'—al¬ 
though lie was not one of those who 
“ in camps and temted fields had 
bletl”—although Ife was much more 
familiar with the gaieties of London 
or the btismcss of office,^ than with 
the Smiuij of militai 7 experience or 
glory—yet he dkl rtot complain of 
the appointment of such aii officer to 
t'oinmand such an expedition. He 
was, in 4ict, the most appropriate^cr- 
uld be ' Had it in¬ 

deed been a wisely-planned exped.- 
■ion,’’said LordPorchdster,“I should 


say, that it ought to be intrustt^d tc 
an Intelligent ^commander—to one 
who possessed the ipnfidence of the 
army—to one expe^/lanced in moder^ 
w^arfare, as this was noc tfie time foi 
making hazardous experiments. But. 
abiirtive and 'in^racficable ^s the 
plan was, I shoiiui have thought it a 
pity to have tlfc charactor of aii offi- 
t;er of tliat description exjjpsed to 
sacrifice, by rendering him responsi¬ 
ble foi; ^jie success of a measure which 
it “would be impossible for suefi a 
• man to comprehend execute. No, 
Lord f.''h:.itharn was the fittest man 
for the station. This ilbf.ited expedi^ 
tioii was the favi ’rite bantling of mi¬ 
nisters. It required to be fostered by 
parental partiality, for it could have 
no claim toralional attaclurunt. Such 
ail expedition could lie uuderstood by 
tliernsel ves alone, and one of tin. mseHcs 
alone was fit to command it. If ever 
there vvas a time when iixjuiry was 
necessary to satisfy the wi&hcs of the 
public, to consult the safely of the 
country, it is at present ; at this mo¬ 
ment, which, may be w'oll considered 
the mo.st awful cri.si.s tliat ever' sus¬ 
pended the destinies of a miglity 
pire—a crisis rendered more alaimiiig 
by the sentiment that universally and 
justly prevails, with regard to those 
to whom the adtriinislralion of our 
government is ctmimitted. 1 n tliese 
men the country has no conridenee 
whatever: the country can have no 
coiifivlence it'hatever. 'I'liey arc fal¬ 
len to, the lowest ebb in public esti¬ 
mation.’’ 

The previous question was moved 
by Mr Croker, and .supported by Mr* 
Terceval, on the ground that “the pa¬ 
pers upon this subject, which had 
been promised by his majesty, would 
be laid before the house in three 
l^ays, and they would then have the 
means of judging whether an.y, or 
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V’hit species of inqviiry was necessa¬ 
ry. Why institute afl inquiry, when 
they mi^ht havc^he necessary infor- 
ihation before afnVnquiry could pos 
sibly be set on foot ? The reason of 
this indecept precipitancy w*is, that 
it was flot inquiry fo¥ which they coii- 
teude/»hbiU tit? removal of ministers.” 
•But the sense of the house, as well as^ 
the temfier <if the people, was tt^ainsi 
them. The necessity of not even ap- 
-^earing to baffle or delay iffvtstiga 
tioii, was urged by’Mr Bathurst and, 
Mr VVilberforce. Sir William Cur¬ 
tis rose to give his assent and sup¬ 
port to the motion. General Gros- 
venor demanded inquiry in the name 
of the army, and Sir Home Popham 
, in tiiat of the navy; and the passions 
of the house w'en* appealed to in eve¬ 
ry way hy an oiijiuiUioti whirh knew 
its own strength and the strength of 
the case. “ The enemy,” said Mr 
Poiisoriby, “ has told us that it was 
the geniy^of Franco cimducted the 
British armies to W,dcheren in the 
late expedition. But It 
^loLtJie geuins of France, if was the 
.iempn of E.igljyid, nurtured into ma¬ 
lignant influence by the base dissen¬ 
sions and unprincipled cabals of a 
W'eak, divided, insincere, and incapa¬ 
ble admiiiistratiou—an administration 
ill thought of by all, suspected by 
themselves, and despised by the coun¬ 
try ; an administration, a constituent 
member of ^vhich w’as engaged in a 
low and unmanly conspiracy to expi 1 
from h^s station another constituent 
•member of it; an administration, at 
the head of which now stands this mi¬ 
nister, who, though an intrigue of thi^ 
base, ungenerous and unmixed quali¬ 
ty, was in progress for months, has 
been obliged in this house to offer up 
in his own defence, that he was inno¬ 
cent, because he was ignorant! Thitf 
is’ the’ picture which he and his col¬ 


leagues ha»^ drawn of themselves. 
What need was there that ge lius 
should confound what unequalled ig- 
noratieo had devised? Wliat needed 
our entAny to interpose his great 
power, or his greater abilities, when 
he had our ministerif for auxiliaries > 
Wf^y array the highest talentS, to op. 
pose the ciforts of incapacity the most 
evident—ta frustrate the councils 
of liisufiidiency the most degrading ? 
Behold at the head of the nation*s 
, councils a minister, who, knowing 
that after this intrigue for months 
liad terminated in au agreement to 
remove a colleag^ie from an active 
and efflcicnl^situation in the cabinet, 
under the alledged imputation of his 
incMpacity to d’seharge the functions 
of office, yet still su/ftTedTiim, though 
thus pronounced incapable, to retain 
for months his office of war secivtary, 
upon no other ground save that lie 
could not reconcile the comiminica- 
tion to liis feelings. Wiiere were his 
feelings lor the people of F.ngland ? 
Where were they for the liberties of 
F’lrope, whilst lie snfrore?d an inca- 
pitble minister to rem,xin in olliee ? 
VV^liere did the fei'lings of the right 
honourahh* gentleman slumber, when 
the best blood of the empire was left 
to pntrify m the poisonous air of 
Walcheivn, there, amidst pestilence 
and death to linger, and to perish, m 
order to afford a ccxlourable pretext 
to the noble lorcf for retaining ufljce 
until the minister of England could 
reconcile to his feelings the conimu- 
nicatior, of* Lord CrtStlerea^^h’s, ac¬ 
knowledged incapacity » 

Mr Windham, alMalningfrom any 
of these*personal invectives, dwelt 
wholly upon the point in debate. 

“ The vote,” fie said, oiiglft to be 
carried by acclamation : it would be 
a reproach for .ever to the character 
of parliurnt'iit, if it suffered its atten- 
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tioii to be diverted for^ne single day amidst the pestilential air of Walche- 
by any vain delusive Ifopc held out rcri, to go outl.ikc acandle in ayault'i. 
from the productijjfn of papers. To Tn every view the ^ouse could take 
satisfy th.at house that inquv'y was of the question^ it^'raust appear cv^- 
necessary, it had *only to, look to dent upon their own shewing, that 
Walchcren, to con.sider the tormina- mini.sters had completely failed. If 
tion of the .expedition, and to con- it was taken up /is a foreign robject, 
tcmpla^'c the pvesent state of tin? ar- with a hope of affcctii>g the ^tate of 
**>7 that was sent there. Search the events at that'time in Germany, its, 
military annals of* Gr^at Britain, ‘object was wholly frustrated'; and if 
and there wms no precedent of ?ach it was consideredoSolely as a British 
extensive,^ complete, and unqualilled object^ «thc calamitous result, in tha*" 
faduiv. The greatest possible fai- case, completely contradicted its piir- 
lurc might take place, and still no fuse. The great And uncontrola- 
blamc attach any where. It was not ble c.iuse of the failure, arose from 
that the expedition failed, but that the utter impossibility that it could 
it could not succeed, that the house succeed.** 

and the country had to complain of. Upon the division, ministers were 
It was generated in calamity, and left in a minority of 18(1 to 19o. The 
your troops*-were marched from their opposition journalists weix* loud ia ' 
own shore direct to destruction, their triumph, anticipating the fili¬ 
al here were none of those extraordi- hlmeiit of all their hopes; they were 
nary obstructions encountered which solicitous to keep the public attention 
have often been so fatal to the best fixed upon this subject, and this on- 
arranged operations ; nothing in the ly ; and as in the cases of Lord Mel- 
conduct of the officers-—no ihnpedi- ville and the Duke of York‘,1 to hurry 
meat from wind and weather; and on pailiament by the acclamations of 
the events proved, that where our the people. • A scries of circumstan- 
troops came in contact with the enc- cesas unexpectedas they werestAngr;^’ 
my, success was the uniform con- diverted the public feeling, and*^ the 
sequence. Neither could there be ministry were extricated from a peri- 
traced any interruption to our event- lous niuiatiou, by events which they 
ful*success through the fortune of could neither foresee nor controuL 
war—-a cause too frequently decisive J’lu‘day before the inquiry 
upon some of its greatest and nu'ot beg.in, Mr Yorke gave no- 1. 

extensive operations. It was demon- lice that he should enforce 
strable that this expedition had fail- the .standing order of the house for 
cd, and solely failed, from prc-ex’hLmg the Exclusion of strangers, “not,” 
causes. Why ministers d:J not know said he, “ with any wish to keep their 
of them, was a part of hi,c accusation proceedings from publicity in due. 
and ihelr^miscondiict. T’liey should time, but to guard against tfje possi- 
have been aware I'f flic nature oi the jiility of any misrepresentation ormis- 
climate, of the poisonous air of Wal- understanding out of doors before 
cheren. But the event proved, that the minutes should be published.** 
they either did kViovv of tlem. After this had been once enforced, 
or, knowing, that they disregarded Mr Sheridan moved that a committee 
them. U hey marched the Britis.i of privileges should be appointed to 
army to its grave, to be cxtipgtishcd consider thisstandingorder. “Would 
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it W endured,*’ he said, ** that the 
Country should be deprived of that 
information whidi itVas most alive 
ti) be possessed; that it should be 
loept in complete ignorance of what 
- parliament was doing at one of the 
most avvful*moments of its existence ? 
for surely it would not be contended, 
that the papers printed by order of 
that hoyse could by any possibility 
circulate throughout the mass'of the 
^ po pulation of these kingdonis; and 
even were those documents so cir*u- 
lated, they would only convey 
mere questions and answers. All the 
interlocutory discussions would be 
suppressed, and perhaps questions of 
the most vital importance for ever 
withheld froni the knowledge of the 
• public. He was ready to believe, that 
ministers did not wish to sc.a'cn them- 
selvcs by such an expedient ; and even 
if tliey did, he was sure that Mr Yorke 
would have disdained to be their in¬ 
strument fpr any such purp«jse. But 
such a me*a8ure could not fail of being 
highly repugnant to the f elings ol 
the ])ublic, as well as higltly injurious 
lo the interests of the nation ; and a 
'Hodse of Commons which regarded its 
oVn character, and respected the opi¬ 
nion of its constituents, sliould not 
resist the feelings of the public at a 
lime like the present.” 

The person w'ho immediately rose 
to reply was, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, Mr JYindham, w ho, with clu't- 
ractefistic manliness, nev,cr faflijd to 
bravo unpopularity when those prin- 
^ciples tvere called in question, con¬ 
cerning wliich his opinions were equal¬ 
ly decided and consistent. <* What,” 
he aske<l, “ was the value to theij 
constituents of knowing what was 
passing in that ‘house i Supposing 
they should never kno’.v, it was only 
tjie difference bettycen a representa¬ 
tive government and a democracy? 


Till within the last 20 or 30 yeafs, it 
was not evetijpermitted to publish the 
debates. He was one of those who 
liked the constitution as it w'as; he 
did ndt like it a^it is. If this prac¬ 
tice had been tolerated, winked at, 
and suffered, it W'as no reason that it 
sheydd all occasions be continued, 
and that persons should makb a trade 
of what they obtained from the gal¬ 
leries, amongst which persons were 
to be found men of iJl descriptions ; 
bankrupts,lottery-office keepers, foot¬ 
men, and decayed tradesmen. The 
proprietors of papers had talked of 
the injustice of closed doors. This 
was taking up thf subject as if the 
admission cS strangers into the gal¬ 
lery w'as a privilege, but it was no 
such thing; and though he might 
perhaps think it useful to let it con- 
tiniie aflei having so long pi;evailed, 
he ilid not allow it to be a privilege. 
Were that the case, we should come 
into a state of democracy—a state like 
that ctf Athens. He did not think 
accounts in the daily papers were so 
desiroable as many others did. They 
had Lately exposed themselves, and re¬ 
viled government so far as to assert, 
that some of their contemporaries were 
in the pay of government. What did 
this prove ? not the value or acjtual 
importance of papers ; but it clearly , 
shewed that if government could have , 
them in their pay, tlien papers w^cre 
liable to be Jet for hire—to be bought 
and sohl—and tfiat the press, wlycli 
had been thought in this country the 
palladium of its liberty, was alwviys 
to be purejifesed by the higlj,est, bid¬ 
der, He did iipt wish to establish 
sncii a power in th^ press as to ena¬ 
ble it to* controul parliament. He 
did not know any of the conductors 
of tfie press ; but he understdbd them 
to be a set of men who would give 
into the corrupt misrepresentation of 
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opposite sides ; and he was therefore 
determined not to lend his hand to 
abrogate an order whicli was made 
to correct an abuse. He now saw 
that it led to consequences of a most 
mischievous tendency—no icss than 
to change the charaetc r of a represen¬ 
tative government, which presiqm-d 
confidence in the represcntaiivt bo<ly, 
into that of a dcinqcracy, in w'hich 
every thing was done by «tlic peoj;lc ; 
and led directly to that detipotH'in 
which had so lately desolated other 
countries.*’ 

Sir Francis Burdett spoke upon 
this occasion in a manner equally cha¬ 
racteristic. He, must subscribe,’' 
he said, “ to many of the doctrines 
which Mr Windham advanced, be¬ 
cause they were constitutional, and he 
only found feult nith them as inap¬ 
plicable to the present situation of the 
country. If he could see in that 
house a body of gentlemen fairly and 
freely elected by the people as the 
chosen guardians of their rights—^if 
he could See no placemen or pension¬ 
ers within those walls, and if no cor¬ 
rupt or undue influence could evtr be 
snppohcd to operate on the minds of 
any of the membt'rs of that assembly, 
then, indeed, he should see no parti¬ 
cular objection to tlie inquiry being 
coiicluctcd in secret, . iid the evidence 
being given toi he public in tin- manner 
that was now' proposed. Unfojtu¬ 
na telv, howevtr, the case was diffe- 
rent, and the housQ stood in the eye 
of the puhlic in a very opposite situ- 
ation. They stood before the coun¬ 
try qnder circumstances great sus¬ 
picion. It had been considered by 
some, that in poirit of character they 
were on their last legs. A- for his 
pan, he greatly feared that they had 
not a leg to stand upon.” ^ 

Sir Francis was called to order Asr 

this language, Mr Sheridan, to whom 


this praise is certainly due, thsR he 
ha.'- been as consistent a politician as 
Mr Windham ‘himself, did not lose 
the opportunity of displaying himsel/ 
upon so popular a topic “ To some 
of Mr Windham’s opinions,” he said, . 
“ he had listened with -regret and 
even horror. The friendship which 
he had long entertaineii for hiin, and 
his regard for his right honourable' 
friend’s character and honour, strug¬ 
gling with his oiX^n sense of public 
duty, had made him, for the first 
tjme in his life, almost wish that the 
public hadbeen excluded from hearing 
his opij.Iops. Give me,” said Mr She¬ 
ridan, “ but ih'* liberty of the press, 
and I will give to the minister a ve¬ 
nal House of Peers—1 will give him 
a corrupt and servile House of Com¬ 
mons-—I will give him the full swing 
of the patronage of office—I will 
give him tlie whole host ot ministerial 
influence—I will give him all the 
power that place can confer upon 
him to purchase up submission and 
overawe resistance; and yet, armed 
with the liberty of the press, I will 
go forth to incet him undismayed ; I - 
will attack the might' fabric hediaS' 
reared with that mightier engine; I 
will shake down fiom its height cor- 
ruj)tion, and bury it beneath the mins 
of the abuses it was meant toslielter. 

I am not one,” he continued, 
** of those who think or speak des- 
pondingly of the situation, or de- 
gradingly of the characier of the 
country. G^reat Britain stands pn a 
proud eminence, struggli -g as .she is, 
and successfully struggling as 1 hope 
she will be, for the liberties' of the 
*/orId. But to what is it owing that 
she is able to maintain such a con¬ 
test, and bid defiance to that power¬ 
ful enemy, who has already vanquish¬ 
ed every power a.vainst which he has 
directed liiavictoribus arms, and tran\- 
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pled'upon the ngbts and indepen¬ 
dence of the prostrate nations of Eu¬ 
rope ? All this 4 I caffi attribute to 
tJic effects of theUiberty of the press 
tAone, and ni«st particularly and em- 
-^batically to the unrestrained ptibli- 
cation pf the debates andf proceedings 
of parliament.” * 

But,liovwi?\A.*r ably Mr Sheridan en¬ 
forced Jiis arguments, the sense o^ 
parliament was decidedly againft him. 
Jf was felt that fo^ the house to sus- 
‘ pepd a privilege of such impdrtayce 
in ^condesccnsiq^i to public opinion,* 
would be in fact, as Mr Windham 
represented, to render popular opinion 
paramount : J66 members therefore 
voted against the motion, and only 
SO for it. A debate of this kind be ¬ 
came naturally the subject of much 
convcisation, and about a 
19. fortiiiglit afterwards, Mr 
Yorkc comphined 10 the 
house of a breach of privilege which 
bad ariseij from it. His conduct had 
been made the subject of discussion at 
a speaking club, called the Britisli Fo¬ 
rum, and tlieir band bills, v/hich were 
stuok upon all the walls, stated, that 
After an interesting discussion, it 
Vas unanimously decided that the en¬ 
forcement of the standing orders, by 
shutting out strangers from the gal¬ 
lery of the House of Commons, ought 
to he censured, as an insidious and 
ill-timed attack upon the liberty of 
the press, as tending to aggravate the 
discontenfs of the people, and^to ren¬ 
der their representatives objects of 
jealoAS suspicion.” The same hand¬ 
bill proposed as d question for their 
next flight’s meeting-, “ Which was 
the greater outrage upon public feel¬ 
ing, Mr Yorke’s enforcement of flie 
standing orders, or Mr Windham’s 
recent attack upon the liberty of the 
press This Mr Yorke complain- 
, ed of, as a gross violation of the ^ri- 


SD. 

vileges of the house. « Either/* he 
said, “ tho*| privileges exi8t(7d,* or 
they did not; if they did, it was the 
bounden duty of the house to defend 
them "from those gross and wanto'n 
attacks/which not only invaded them, 
but went in a great dcgicc to ques¬ 
tion whether they had such privileges 
or not. The attack of which»he com¬ 
plained was not a mere newspaper pa¬ 
ragraph, it,was a placard stuck updti 
the walls of the metropolis, challen¬ 
ging the eye of the passenger, aiul 
openly defying all consequences, ‘A 
grosser breach ol privilege could nor 
be imagined, and if that house did not 
speedily take measures lo vindicate 
theii privili'ges, ?licy would be Suji- 
posed either not to possess, or to 
w'ant spirit to assert them.”-—'J’lii.' 
also, like t he enforcemeiit of the stand¬ 
ing orders, was a thing in which thi- 
house had no clioicc, and ihc jiriutci 
of the handbill was acctirdingly or¬ 
dered to attend at the bar on the 
following evening. 

'rfie printer appeared, 
and stated that John Gale 7h’6. 20, 
Jones wan the author of 
the handbill. “ He himself,” he said, 
had been employed by hiift in print¬ 
ing sucli papers for three or four 
years, and had not seen the contents 
of the one in question till the ft.'hole 
impression w-as thrown off, lie hum¬ 
bly begged pardon of the honourable* 
house for his oflence, and declared 
that he w'as feady to give up the 
manuscript, ainJ to prove that if was 
the hand-writingof .Fohn Gale Jones. ” 
The^, rirter upon this was committed 
to the custody of theserj»iaffr-:fl-anns, 
and Gale .Tones Ordered to attend on 
the mtyrow. On the morrow Gale 
Jones appeared, and the speaker ad- 
dfessed hinf, saying, “ Atcomplaint 
had been made to that house of the 
publication jof a scandalous and libel- 
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lous handbill, reflecting on its pro¬ 
ceedings j the printer «•€ that hand¬ 
bill alleged that he was the author, 
what had he to say in his behalf 
Gale Jones replied, ** I acknowledge, 
sir that I was the author* of that 
paper, and I am extremely sorry the 
printer has experienced any inconve¬ 
nience on my account.’* Being then 
asked if lie had any thing more to say 
lit his behalf, he proocct\ed in these 
words: “ J sincerely lament that 1 
should have incurred the displeasure 
of this honourable house; and 1 trust 
they will not consider that in what I 
have done I was actuated by any sense 
of disrespect to its privileges, or the 
persons of any of its members indivi¬ 
dually ; or that I had any other mo¬ 
tive in mentioning the names of llie 
two honourable memberb alluded to, 
save that they happened to be con- 
necled with a subject of public dis¬ 
cussion. I have alw ays considered it 
the privilege of every Englishman to 
animadvert on piihlic measures and 
the conduct of public men ; but in 
looking over the paper in question 
again, i find that I have erred : I 
beg to exprtts my contrition, and I 
throw my pelf on the mercy of this ho¬ 
nourable house. The Utilise of Com¬ 
mons, which is an important branch 
of the constitution, has always liad 
iny unfeigned respect.” 

The speaker now put the question, 
that Gale Jones liad been guilty of a 
gross breach of the privileges of that 
house ; which was carried without a 
dissentient voice. Mr Yorke ihtii 
rose, and having appealed* to ^those 
who kfneW him best, win thc'iS during 
the twenty years ho had been a mem¬ 
ber of that house, he had ever * vinced 
a disposition for personal seierity, 
observed that, from the frequency«if 
these oflimces, it was high time some 
measures should be adojgted eflcctu- 


ally to check them, and that the 
house ought to mark its sense of ite 
own dignity by making an example 
of the person at thfe bar. He movgd 
therefore for his committal to NeV* - 
gate; and this also w'as voted unan^ 
mously, as d measure which followed 
of course, accoiding to the practice 
of parliament. Mr Y c/rlje ntxt pre¬ 
sented a petition ‘from the printer,* 
with whom all persons were agreed it 
was proper to deal as leniently as pos- 
sil^Ic ; ht* was therefore reprimandeo^'' 
f and discharged without the paynifcnt 
of any fees.—Here the matter rested 
for a while : of so little import was 
it deemed, that the most violent of 
the demagogue writers did not even 
notice it in his journal, and the public 
attention conlmued to be almost ex¬ 
clusively fixed upon the inquiry. 

Among the papers wliich weic laid 
before parliament, was a Copy of 
the Earl of Chatham’s statement of 
his proceedings,” dated J5th Oct. 

18()ih but presented to the king 14th 
Feb. 1810. The tenour of the nar¬ 
rative was to impute blame to the 
naval part of the expedition. “ Whe- • 
ther,” Lord Chatham/^aid, “theftiil-^ 
lire arose from insufficient arrange¬ 
ment on the part of the admiral, or 
was the unavoidable result of difficul¬ 
ties inherent in the nature of the expe¬ 
dition itself, was not for him to offer 
any opinion upon to his majesty,consi- 
dering it entirely as a naval question.” 
This liaarative was not among the pa¬ 
pers originally presented to the house; 
it had been sjiecifically moved for by 
General Loft. Lord Folke- 
aione said, that he then Feb. 19. 
fcl^t strong doubts as to the 
propriety of producing it; but he had 
uow no hesitation in declaring it as 
his decided opinion, that it was such 
a document as the house ought not 
to'veceive, or allow to remain on.the 
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''‘table.* For what did it purport to 
be? A narrative of the expedition, 
signed'by the m^itar^ commander, 
and presented to majesty without 
tip intervention * 01 any responsible 
j^^iinnistcr. How did the house know 
that it was a true c6py»of the docu¬ 
ment said to have been so presented ? 
Through what office had it passed ? 
sfnd by what accident did it come in¬ 
to the hands of the Chancellor t/f the 
Exchequer, by vrhofti it had been lai^ 
^oiT the table ? ^ut his main objec- 
tionAvas of a conftitutional character., 
Xord Chatham had, not in his cha¬ 
racter of a peer or privy counsellor, 
but in that of a military commander, 
presented to the king in person an 
account of his military proceedings, 
•although directed under the sign ma¬ 
nual, by which he was appointed, to 
make such communications through 
the proper officer, the S(‘cretary of 
state, whom the constitution recog¬ 
nised.** 

Upon *hi8 Mr Canning observed, 
that the error in point of form miglit 
be corrected by withdrawing the pa¬ 
per, and presenting it in a regular 
'^y,’ stating wkether the document 
hhd been presented to his majesty by 
the secretary for the war department, 
or by Lord Chatham; and if by the 
latter, in what capacity. This, he said, 
was tlie simplest course of proceed¬ 
ing ; but he remarked, that all orders 
from that house relative to public do¬ 
cuments were addressed to soft^ re¬ 
sponsible minister, who was officially 
answerable for their production, and 
thaiall papersof this natuix; were gene¬ 
rally presented to his majesty through 
some responsible minister : great in-j 
convenience indeed must obviously re¬ 
sult from a diflerent course.—Mr Per¬ 
ceval now informed the house, that 
when, in pursuance of General Loft*s 
n\ptiog, the paper had been ordered,* 
he found it to be in the hands of the 


secretary for the war department, jto 
whom it had^eon delivered by the 
king, and from whom the copy which 
had been laid on the table was recei¬ 
ved.—Lord Folkestone now repeated, 
that he was sorry the paper had been 
called for, and sorry it had been pro¬ 
duced, because it had found its way 
to the royal presence in a mOst un- 
, constitutional manner; and his ob¬ 
jections werocofisiderably aggravaticf 
by a knowledge of the contents, for 
it now appeared to be a special atl- 
•dress from the commander of one puft 
of the ex{>editian reflecting upon the 
conduct of his colleagues, and appeal¬ 
ing to the judgement of bis majesty, 
without the,intervention of any re¬ 
sponsible minister. 

It was asked by Mr Yorke, What 
there was unconstitutional, if the pa¬ 
per was presented in the regular way 
to the king by a cabinet minister, 
who was also master-general of the 
ordnance, and a peer of the realm ?— 
There jivas a loud cry of Hear! hear! 
at this, upon which he grew warm, 
and asked. What gentlemen meant 
by that declamation ? Jf they meant 
that he did not understand the con¬ 
stitution of his country, they were 
deceived: if they meant more, v.hy 
then no expressions of scorn and dis¬ 
dain which he could use to repel such 
insinuations would be strong i nough. 
—Mr Tierney replied to tins, that lie 
must then come in for a sliaiv of tivis 
scorn and disdaui, for he certainly 
sliould contend, that not only was 
the paper introduced iincou,:ritiitioii- 
ally int* tl|^ royal presence, but that 
the character the navy 4iad Tet'n 
clandestinely underfhined by it. And 
this secret practice of poisoning the 
royal breast with doubts and suspi¬ 
cion! of his most a|Tpro\>:d Jlid zea¬ 
lous servants, witiio it ileprivcd them 
of the knowledge, and of cour;;<; tlie 
means of repelling them, deserved im- 
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pegichmcnt.—-As for impeachment, 
Mr Perceval said, W*' regarded it 
merely as a byc-word ; but he could 
assure the right honourable gentle¬ 
man who had thought propcr^to use 
it, and others also, that neither in that 
house nor out of it would such allu¬ 
sions tend in ahy degree to proi;note 
the objtct which they had in view in 
prosecuting this inquiry. There was 
no one circumstance, lie affirmed, con¬ 
nected with the paper for which tkere 
was not an adequate responsibility, 
liord Chatham was responsible, if' 
there was any thing culpable in its 
character and construction ; and he 
himself was responsible for the pro¬ 
duction of the copy to» that house. 
Had not Lord Chatham or any other 
individual a right to lay a paper be¬ 
fore his majesty ? Nay, had not any 
peer or privy counsellor a right to de¬ 
mand an audience of the king ? 

Mr Ryder and Mr R. Dundas 
maintained the same doctrine. But 
their antagonists had a strong case, 
and did not fail to press it home. 
“ Leaving alone for the present,’^ 
Mr Windham said, “ the contents of 
the paper, which he trusted would 
etc long'become the subject of their 
most serious consideration, their pre¬ 
sent business w'as with the mode and 
form in w'hich it came before them, 
and this was wholly repugnant to 
every practice which past experience 
and the principles of the constitution 
■warranted. For instance, they knew 
by what means the paper had come 
to them from the king j but could 
they^say who was the {(iithor, by 
■what orga.i, or tlirough what channel 
it had reached tHe royal presence ? 
On the face of it it appeared to have 
been unofficial, and to have been de¬ 
livered Jiiivately into tlic king's‘clo¬ 
set ; and they could neither c,' nati- 
tutionally nor decently>look for evi¬ 
dence from that august quarter. Who 


then could say that the earl was Either 
the author or deliverer of the papcl* ? 
It might be said, 'that he w'as that 
night to be exanv'ned at their bar, 
and the difficulty would be solved t'y 
asking bini the question ; but whaTt . 
if his lordship) i^Ciused t® be exami¬ 
ned ? The paper, therefore, came in 
so questionable a shaped so contrary to 
every precedent and practice ground¬ 
ed oil’the princij^les of the constitu¬ 
tion, that the house was bound not 
n>?rely to reject,,butjrto censure ' 

, The charge was .pressed mori^ve- 
hemently by Mr Whitbread. “ Was 
this communication of Earl Chat¬ 
ham," he demanded, “ known to the 
ministers, or unknown ? An address 
from the city of London had been 
presented, praying for inquiry ; to 
which his majesty was advised to an¬ 
swer, that he thoiiglit no inquiry ne¬ 
cessary, Lord Chatham could not 
have been consulted as a minister up¬ 
on this answer ; for he ,jnust liave 
said, that inquiry into the ftaval part 
of the expedition, at least, was neces¬ 
sary. How, then, did he stand as one 
of his majesty’s responsible advhers ?■ 
If ministers did notfknow of'thiV 
communication, then they deserved 
impeachment for advising such an an¬ 
swer to the metropolis, [f they did 
know of it, and Lord Chatham was 
a party to their answer, then his con¬ 
duct was reprehensible in the ex¬ 
treme. Mr Perceval had said, that 
every Inan might have access to the 
king: Why then was not the city of 
London admitted ? But Jjortf Chat- ^ 
ham, as a favourite, might do what 
others could not; and ministei's might 
fry to persuade that house of their 
responsibility, when they knevi' that 
the very way in which they got into 
power was by means of their irre¬ 
sponsibility. Mr Perceval spoke light- 
ty of impeachment j but if the house 
(lid not impeach him and his col- 
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Meague%, then all their rights and pri- 
vifeges were indeed gone. He accused 
his opponents of c^vyin^ him the pos¬ 
session of his pl-^cc. For all the 
g^d,’* exclaimed Mr Wliilbiead, 
hat human sinews, bought and sold, 
could ever «arr., I woidd not be in 
Jiis situation ! We do indeed wish to 
torn him' out* ?or ’the salvation of the 
Country but even out of office, I 
trust that punishment will fdllow 
him.’* • 

*Mr Williams Wynne spol«?'^mo»c' 
temperately, and ^hat parlia-, 

mentary knowledge which distin¬ 
guishes his spe ' “ If,” he said, 

( following Mr Windham’s argument) 
“ the house thought proper to im¬ 
peach E.irl Chatham, what evidence 

• of the narrative could they produce 
to the House of Lords ? 7’hc cases 
of Lord Bristol, and of the Seven 
Bishops, were exactly in point: the 
difficulty was found in those cases; 
and w'as the house, with these prece¬ 
dents befure their eyes, going to put 
themselves in the same situation ?’* 
He then called on the speaker for his 

• opiiium, saying, there never was an 
'JTccasioii in wliich the house stood so 
ffiuch in want of his assistance.—The 
speaker said, “ he had kept back with 
the intention of forming and giving 
the best opinion his judgemenl and 
ability would allow. There were pre- 
cedento. In 177(S, the house thought 
proper to call for a memorial deliver¬ 
ed to his nuijesty in his privat® ploset 
by an imperial resident. In that, as 
in fhfc»prftsent case, his majesty had 

• graciously condescended to send by 
»tlie prdper ciianncl, one of his privy 

council, the paper asked for, to whicii 
the house was entitled to give fuu 
credit. Lord North had presented 
several similar papers, and was con¬ 
sidered prima facie accoantable for 
{hem. These precedents, in his opT- 
nion, left the house at full liberty to 


discuss the merits of the narrativCj'T- 
a point upmf Jvhich he did not pre¬ 
sume to touch.” 

Three days afterwards, Feb. 22. 
Lord Chatham w^s exa¬ 
mined before the committee. He 
stated, that the report in question 
had Jf*'"n prepared, ifs it purported 
by its date, on October I5th ;*but it 
had not been delivered then, because^ 
he did not think it right to state, in 
fact, what would constitute his de¬ 
fence in case of any i.'quiry, whether 
civil or military. He had submittcH 
it to the cabiiict after it was deliver¬ 
ed to the king, and on the same day,- 
Was that, he wa(^ asked, tl only 
memorial on*the siibjeet of th expe¬ 
dition which he had delivered to the 
king ? was there no other paper, nar¬ 
rative, memorial, or memorandum of 
any sort ?—Lord Chatham twice eva¬ 
ded the question, and when it was a 
third time repeated, he made answer 
in these words ; This payier is my 
official report of my proeeedings. 
When I am asked with respect to any 
other paper, or to any other cireum- 
stance not coming undo that de¬ 
scription, T do not feel myself at li¬ 
berty to enter at all into any exami¬ 
nation of that sort, and 1 must beg 
to decline any answer to the question 
put to me.” 

On the evening after this Feb. 23. 
examination, Mr Whit¬ 
bread moved an^address to his majes¬ 
ty, praying that copies of all payjerc 
submitted to him by the Earl of 
Chatham at any time, coiicerniug the 
expedition^ might he laid bi^'o^e the 
house. “ The (cnour of Lord (Chat¬ 
ham’s answer,** he said, “ was such, 
as induced ii strong suspicion that he 
had presciitetj some other document 
to flte king, and iTe called Upon the 
house to consiiicr the circumstances 
ill which Lord Chatliam stood. Ha¬ 
ving been in tlie command of the ex- 
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jjeflition, and having access to the against any monarchy, than that fa-' 
king as a privy coiinii'ilor, lie had vourites had ready access to the ear 
used that privilege for the purpose of of their sovereign, and secret oppor- 
putting into the king\s hand a paper tunities to poison his royal mind 
reflecting on the conduct of the offi- against brave and deserving men, \vly> 
cers associated with him in** that en- had no means of defending themselves 


terprise. In all liis public dispatches 
not a single imputation nor insinua¬ 
tion wds to be found against them ; 
yn the contnuy, lu* had expressed 
the most unqualified approbatiop of 
their conduct; yet now he had thrown 
such imputations on the navy as were 
calculated to put the two services at 
issue. Now, taking it for granted 
that some prior document had been 
presented, (and if-this were denied 
by any friend of Lord Chatham, he 
would sit down, and say not anotlier 
word on the subject) taking that for 
granted,” he continued, ** which was 
not denied, that prior document ought 
to be called for in justice to the navy, 
and ill maintenance of the principles 
of the constitution. There was rea¬ 
son to suppose that there were still 
lurking in the closet of the king pa- 
pers of great importance upon the 
subject of the inquiry; there was rea¬ 
son to suppose that those papers con¬ 
tained charges against the naval com¬ 
mander, the narrative already produ¬ 
ced containing imputations which on¬ 
ly stopt short of charges. When a 
military commander took such an ad¬ 
vantage of his situation as a minister, 
and of the personal access he had to 
his majesty, it was* a system of fa¬ 
vouritism which the house must hold 
in perfect abhorrence, which the con- 
stitu,t.’op. knew nothing ofj'rnd'wliich 
was not r^concileable to the idea of 
a limited monarchy. If such a sys¬ 
tem was allowed, it would Confound 
all distinctions between those monar¬ 
chies that are called limited, and thSse 
which arc acknowledged to be ab..o- 
hite. The most determined demo¬ 
crats never brought a stronger cliargc 


against such attacks; inasmuch as mi¬ 
nions had always a ready access to the 
sovereign when they had not.” 

Mr Ryder replied, “ that there 
neither was, nor had been in any of¬ 
fice under government, any paper, re- 
.pert, memorandum, or narrative, up¬ 
on the subject in question, communi¬ 
cated by Lord Chatham, other than 
that which was then upon tiie table. 
But even siq'^.osing that such a pa¬ 
per as that which Mr Whitbread had 
imagined did artuaily exist, as it had 
never been communicated to his ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers, lie could not under¬ 
stand what possible reply they could 
advise his majesty to make to an ad¬ 
dress from tlic house under such cir¬ 
cumstances. Ii would be, in fact, 
to open the private escrutoir of his 
majesty.”—Mr Ryder laid himself 
open to a severe reply. “ Was this 
language,” said Mr Ponsoriby, w^as 
this doctrine for a secretary of state 
to hold to a British House of Com¬ 
mons ? Did the right honourable gen¬ 
tleman, a cabinet minister, not know 
where to find a paper dclivercd by 
the Commander-in-chief of an expe¬ 
dition to his majesty, without search¬ 
ing the king's private escrutoir ? Did 
he think that such a paper was of the 
nature of a private and confidential 
communication ? If that werb the base, 
every other general, who happened 
to be a favourite, might at any time 
jsf? up to the king, and privately pat 
into his hand statements tending to 
prejudice his royal mind against the 
most brave and meritorious oflicers, 
%vho might thus have their charac¬ 
ters most foully calumniated, without 
the least uotice or suspicion, and 
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^therefore without a possibility of de- imbecility, to hide their own diss^n* 
themselves. The first and tions, his mijfsty’s personal chai’ac- 
greatest benefit ♦hich* arose to tlie ter had been dragged by tlicm into 

J blic from thc,oxercisc of a right that discussion.” 

h as that {ibssessed by the house To this Mr Pey:eval made answer,' 
», that all secret nidchinations for “ that the address was called for upon 
poisoning the mind*^)f the sovereign two assumptions, which were not tme 
against his bcjjt servants were by it in f^ct: first, that some prior com.. 
rendered impossible j because who- municalton had been made Lord 
ever presented to his majesty any pri-, Chatham lo the king; and secondly| 
vutc memorial, such as that alfiided that in that prior couiinunlcation he 
t 5 i* was reipon8ible*to the pi^blic fq^ had* calumniated the naval oilicers. 
Its contents, and because the’*nui«? They might with jtist as much pro- 
sters w lio suffered such a moraorial tijN pricty demand the production of ailjr 
be presented, or who, after the pre- other imaginary document whatso- 
sentation of it, attempted to shield ever.” Replying then to what Mr 
the individual by whom it had been Whitbread had sai^ on a former night, 
presented, were responsible to parlia- he affirmed,/* that though, w'hen the 
jnent and the public for their con- answer to the city address was given, 
* duct. If this wore not the case, in the existence ofthis narrative was cer- 
what would the monarchy of ICng- tainly unknown to him, )^•t, now U>at 
land differ from the most absolute he had deliberately considored its con- 
munaichy that ever existed ? If this tents, he could state, that nothing 
were not the case, a system of fa- which it contained would have indu- 
vouritisin would be introduced intf) ced him to advise a difierent answer, 
the country, as pure, as palpable, and Lord .Chatham had merely stated his 
as perfect as ever pn’vailcd in France own case, leaving the admiral to ac- 
or i.n Spain. 'I’lie right honourabio count for those naval circumstances, 
tentV’inan had advanced a doctrine of in whicli, as he supposed, the impe- 
’ttni'most ropft*hcnsiblc description, diments to the expedition had origi- 
He had produced in debate tlie name, nated. 15ut for himself, it appeared 
personal character, and honour of his to him pcrlVctly clear, that not the 
sovereign, for the purpose of protect- slightest Idauie attached to the gal- 
ing an administration. Would he say, lant admiral, and tliat the delay which 
that his majesty was disposed to wink had taken place was .solely imputable 
at the calunnriation of a brave officer to the weather and the local difficul- 
likc Sir R. Striichan, or that he would tics,” 

allov^ Lord Chatliam, ^by iifsjdious Sir Home Pdj^uim now addressed 
rcpre^ntatioiis, to deprive an officer the house. He was justified,’Mie 

of su^ long and approved service of said, ** in assuming that tlie paper 
the well-merited estimatidn of his did roftll)^*exist, because jicrsou 
•king ? ^such a supposition was as op- ventured to dt^iy ils existenct^ yet 
pcrsitc to the character, to the inttj- even now, if Mr Ptreeval would state 
grity, io the virtuei to the honour of that Tia«uch paper existed, he would 
his majesty, as it was conformable not say another word.—Its existence 
to the dark spirit of low intrigue thA was not deniedr He khew that 
y'hicii influenced the councils of his Sir Ricliard Strachan did feel that 
present ministers. To cover their o\A serious iusIiiUf‘tienj againtt his con- 
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^uct were contained in the narrative 
already before the hoVi^e ; and ivliat 
was still more grievous was, that if 
he should remte and repel every 
charge which it ,jmpli«'d, he could 
have no security that a secflond t;tate- 
menl would not be produced, and 
then a third, anil so on,statementaipon 
staterrfent, and edition upon edition.’^ 
Sir Home P<>p}ian\ called upon the 
^Itouse “ not to legar'd this as a party 
■question ; it was a question of justice 
to the navy, and to an admiral whose 
Itfe had been devoted to the service* 
of his country ; wlio had frequently 
and glorioudy distinguislied himself 
in that service, aigl whose merits had 
been rewarded by thafc house with 
the highest distinction it could be 
stow, and the most sub’^taniial proofs 
it cotdd give ol its marked appn»ba 
tion. All the dispatches of Lord 
Chatham conveyed the most unqua¬ 
lified approbation of the conduct of 
the navy. It was reserved fi^r his 
narrative, composed on the Mth of 
October, aud since revised, re-read, 
corrected, altered, and amended, to 
convey a different impression. He 
trusted the house would not be per- 
.suaded,'by fallacious or sophistical 
arguments, to vote against the pro¬ 
duction of a paper, necessary to the 
ends of justice, and the effectual pro¬ 
secution of the inquiry.’* 

Mr R. Ward observed, in behalf 
of the Admiralty, that as soon as the 
first lord knew such a narrative had 
been presented, he lost no time in in¬ 
forming Sir R. Strachan, telling him 
also, ^that if he deemed if.cxpedient 
to make a statement ip reply, it W'ould 
be his duty to bdeome the channel 
for transmitting it to his ^najesty. 
Not, he added, that it was the desire 
of the Admiralty to call for suefi a 
statement.-—But no speech was listen¬ 
ed to with more attention than Mr 


Canning’s. ** It was greatly to be 
lamented,” Jje said, “ that rDini5tt*''ij 
had not instituted proper inquiries 
into both brandufs.of the expeditipn, 
naval and military, and by that meijns 
prepared themselves to meet parlw-*^ 
incut. The geryVal opinion was, that 
blame must rest soriieAj’herCjand it was 
highly important that* the countny 
should know' to whom it was really 
imputable, He|hould naturally have 
'i>»upp()!vd that one of the first 
I Would have been to call for narratives 
.of their transactions', both from Lord 
Chatha;'': and Sir Richard Strachan ; 
and he actually came prepared on 
the first day of uh ' session to ask 
for those narratives, but was with¬ 
held, because he was told that go- 
vcrnrnciit had not required uor oh- 
tained any such statement. A nar¬ 
rative, however, had since been found 
toexist, which, though written on the 
Hth of October, did not make any 
pait of the doeiiiijents on* which go¬ 
vernment formed its opinion, that no 
inquiry was necessary. The house 
was hereby placed in a very embar¬ 
rassing and almost unprcccdenttd tpt; 
tuation. Lord Chatham was, it w%8 
true, at the time of the expedition 
a cabinet minister and a privy coun¬ 
sellor ; but as soon as he accepted 
that command, he became as respon¬ 
sible for his conduct as any other of¬ 
ficer In the army, or any man in the 
ranks. This being undfniable, he 
could 'not sfe upon what principle 
that noble lord had a right to^cut 
out for l\imself a royal road *to the • 
king’s audience ; nor could |je con¬ 
ceive upon what ground the present* 
motion, considering the state in which 
the house found themselves, should 
be tesisted. He believed in his con¬ 
science, that if the papers did exist, ^ 
they were in idea greatly exaggerar 
ted i but he would fain bclievc'thcy 
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did not exist at all. If the narrative any of them would deem it right se- 
gone through the usual medium cretly to meirAytial his majesty against 
tlJ» the king’s haa(|p, he* should then the conduct of a colleague ? Possi- 
most certainly have, tliought that bly, if they could open the king’s 
thjy did not exist; but having first escrutoir, such a jpemorial might be' 
into the king’s hands, and then found—perhaps a similar manuscript 
being made QfScial, and'the same ad- to that on the table against the whole 
viscrs having thougliC proper not to of the ri'/ht honourable gentlemen; 
make the'hi q/Rtrial if they did exist, a complaint from Lord Chatham, 
d’strong presumption arose that they ^that so imperfect or unfounded was 
were not such as ought to be rliade the information ^’ith which his col-* 
olHcial. But on tlHs ground theyvlcagues had furnished him, and so 
‘could not properly be \v ithhefclT” . Y clumsily contrived their arraiige- 
The debate was concluded by Mr\ments, that he found it impossible to 
Whitbread. rle Iiad heard Mr execute the object of the expedition- 
..Canning,” he said, “ with delight, What if the lord chancellor were to 
not only because it was the first time have a peep into hi| majesty’s cscru- 
hchadeverhappened to experience his toir, might [le not have occasion to 
support, but also bccar.se the speech exclaim in the word.s of U’he School 
,was marked with all that peculiar 
character of reasoning and ability of 
statement, wbicli belongs to that 
riglit honourable gentleman. It was 
indeed free from those sallies of wit 
and liiimoiir which were wont to ex- 
cite sucii pleasure on the ininisLerial ham against tlie minister, by all that’s 


for Scandal—but no; his lordship 
was too pious to swcai* although 
another chancellor might:—* A me¬ 
morial from Mr Perceval against 
Lord Chatham, by all that’s wonder¬ 
ful ;—and another fr«)m Lord Chat- 


benches ; but Mr Canning had no 
reason to regret the silence witli 
whicl^his speech was lica'rd, for if he 
w!l 9 not so loudiy and liberally cheer¬ 
ed to-night, he never delivered a 
speech which liis old friends so strong¬ 
ly, perhaps so severely felt. 

** Were there no other papers up¬ 
on the subject presented to his ma 


damnable.’-—Really from the conduct 
these ministers were so ready to vin¬ 
dicate, and fn>in that course which 
they were so liabletopursiic, theworsL 
consequences were to be appl’cliend- 
ed, if it were not. for the character of 
the monarch under whom wc lived. 
But if such ministers had bc^n in I'x- 
istence at the close of the 17th cen- 


jesty by Lord Cliatham ? I believe,” tury, under the wily sovereign who 
continued Mr Whitbread, in iny then .sat on the throne, he would 

conscience, ifliat there were, aiid'l call have encouraged* piem to memorial 

lipou any man in the house to lay his against each ‘other, he would have 
haiid^^lH^n his heart and say, after kept alive disseutioiis among them— 
'all that has past this night/ that lie he would liJve by such mana gem ent 
docs no€ believe so. Some of the put each of them in his p<vwW,"*9Vid 

speakers on the ministerial bench through them lie w^uld have ruined 

have endeavoured to maintain thai^ the counSry. Such a king's escru- 
Lord Chatham’s proceeding was 4oir might well be supposed like 
perfectly justifiable, is it to be in- the lion’s mouth w'hich once Revived 
ferred that they would feel it justifi- the secret information which treachery 
a^lc 19 follow such'uD example-—that* communicated, to the government of 
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Venice, and which often led to dc- being a majority of 7. Mifiiaters' 
etruction. In the n,i. rativc under were thus a second time left in a nii* 
consideration, some striking features nority. When thi house * 

of that species of information may next assembled, the king's Feb, 26. 
be recognized ; fqf it attempted to answer to the address was ^ 

blast the fame and prospects of a reported. It was in these words 
body of gallant officers. But the “ The Earl of jChatham hs^ving re- 
papers still kept back might bij still quested his majesty permit him 
worse.* They must, however, be to present his report to his majes- 
brouglit to light. Such a practice ty, and having also requested that 
lis Lord Cliatliam's conduct disclosed his niajesty would not communicate 
must be exposed and reprobated, or for the present, his majesty recei- 
responsibilily was a mere name, and y,ved it on the 15th of January last, 

there would be an end of even the t and kept it till tl;ie 10th of this 

forms of the constitution. Some month, when, in consequence of a 
gentlemen, even among my own wish having been expressed by the 
friends,” he conc^ided, “ are pleased Earl of Chatliair, on the 7th of this 
to say, that they pity ^hc minister, month, to make some alterations in 
I cannot, however, feci any pity for it, his majesty returned it to the Eari 
such ministers ; for to their own con- of Chatham. The report as altered 
duct is atti fbutablc all the difficulty, was again tendered to his majesty by 
distress, and odium, which attach to the Earl of Chatham on the 14th of 
their condition and character; but 1 this month, when his majesty directed 
pity that country which has the mis- it to be delivered to his secretary of 
fortune to be placed under the go- state, and his majesty hap not kept 

vernment of such men j and they any copy or minute of this report 

retain that government long, I have as delivered, at cither of these times, 
no hesitatien in saying, that England nor has he had, at any time,, any 
must be tlie victim of their discord- other report, memorandum, narra- 
ance between each other, and their tive, or paper submitted to him by the 
general mismanagement. Is it possi- Earl of Chatham, relating to the late 
hie to reflect upon any part of their expedition to the Scheldt.” 
icecntconduct without a feeling of in- When this answer had been deli- 

digliation ? How was their answer to vered, Mr Whitbread, premising, that 
the city of London to be accounted in the question which he was about 
for ? Were they in the habits at all to put, he wished to be understood 
of conculting with each other ? Had as being animated with tjje most sin- 
they any conversation with Lord cere itineration for the crown, arid not 
Chatham, with the writer of the nar* less for the wearer of it, demandgd of 
rative on the tabic, before they re- Mr Perceval, Who was the privy coun- 
turned that answer ? DhJ. they not seller, a member of that house, who 
cvefi meetiat cabinet (liuners ?—-They took his majesty's pleasure upon the 
might feave had tlieir cabinet dinners, address ?—-No answer being immedi- 
hut if they went to cabinet* suppers, ately returned, Mr Whitbread conti- 
Ict them go to one after this night's* nued. Am I to understand that the 
debate, '■ with v, hat 'appetite fiicy right honourable gentleman will not, 
may!” as a member of this house, g^ve an 

ITS members voted for the address, Ibswcr to the question I have jJat ?— • 

6 . 
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* Mr Ferccval then wplied, that al- to state the ^substance of it.—Mr 
^^Aough it was the orojpxary courtesy Whitbread fc4t no time in pursuing 
that house to Aiswer questions put the subject. He moved two resdlu- 
from one aide to,the other, yet, from tiods ;^the first stating the 
tj^ menacing Snanner in which the facts of the case the se- March % 
«r.'^estion was putj^ he fell; it his'duty cond saying, that the Earl 
to decline aflswerin^fiil he was call- of Chatham, by private communica- 
ed iipon^by ^vote of the house.— tion*to !iis majesty, accompanied by 
This reply produced its proper effect, a desire of secrecy’, did unconatitu- 
Mr Whitbread made answer, tl^at if »tionally abuse tlie privilege of access^ 
thei^ had been any thing menacing id Ito lys sovertign, and thereby afford 
his manner, it was mr from hisjlnteni^an example nKist pernicious in its ten- 
tion, and he sincerely begged pardOni dency to his majesty^s service, and to 
for it. If, however, said he, the right' the general services of the state.—iVfr 
honourable gentleman is determined Whitbicad stated clearly and strongly 
Ao persevere in his silence to my ques- the circumstances which required this 
tion, it will be most certainly my duty vote of censure ; he dwelt upon the 
to bring it forward in a more formal tendency of Eord Chatham's conduct 
manner. But wishing, as 1 do, to di* to produce dissention between the 
• vest him of the idea that I intended army and navy, and he torched upon 
to convey it in an uncourtcous m.m- a topic which was in a peculiar man¬ 
ner, I take le-ive to put it again.— ncr associated with the name of Chat- 
Mr Perceval then answered, I was ham. ** Wo are now,’* said he, ap- 
the privy counsellor that tooji his ma- preaching the close of a long reign, 
jcsty *s pleasure upon the address. As a monarch has his peculiar virtues, 

* In a subsequent exami- so has* every reign its characteristic 
Feb, 27* nation, Lord Chatham, be- features. Most truly can w'e say of 

ing questioned concerning the revered sovereign of these realms, 
.'this narrative, said he had requested that his virtues are his own, and that 
to have "Tt^tilfbed to him, because whatever evils have occurred, are to 
he wished to make some alteration,— be attributed to the servants who have 
to leave out a passage in it; having been successively in the enjoyment of 
done this he tendered it to the king, his confidence. What, then, hasbyeii 
by whose commands he gave it imme- the characteristic feature of this reign ? 
diately to the secretary of state, with- Have we not been told, that from its • 
out its passing into his majesty’s hands, very commencement there has existed 
—He was tl^n asked if he could state a secret, mysterious, and uucoiisti- 
the sfibstance of the alteration to tutional infiuence,‘which has set at 
■whiejj^he replied, it was a passage to- nought that responsibility which the 
^ards fTlFclose of the report,;:ontain- constitution^demands from the advi- 
ing rather matter of opinion, or spe- sers of \heacrow’n ? Has notuuadh a 
equation,'* or rather discussion, which communication becq made within the 
lie thought would be better out of. walls of this house, by him who had 
the report, as not acebrding with the" canied th% reputation of this country 
rest of the narrative, that being merely’ to the zenith <if its glory—\\^o, by 
k statement of facts; After so long bis ansullied and exalted patriotism, 
lt\ examination, he copld not take, had acquired that title superior to 
upon him to recollect the passage, or what united kings could bestow, 
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narmely^ that of the first commoner of country never will admit of any other' 
England; I mean hwn» afterwards advisers^ but ^hose who are the avo^- 
created William Earl of Chatham? In ed, ostensible, and responsible set-- 
power and out of power, iii^favour vants of the crown// 
and in disgrace, thut ewr to be vene- Lord Chatham was defended i^y 
rated statesman felt the malignant in- General Craufurd^ who argued, tha» 
fluence of this secret and monstrous if any intcnCibp'of prejudicing the 
conspiracy, which, as he declared, ex- king against Sir R.'S^achan had ex¬ 
isted (lehind the throne, and was isted, this was not the ^pay in which 
greater than the throne itself. But,, the ^arl would have proceeded. Had 
if its existence was hefetoforc cpro-i he not daily opportunities of personal 
blematical, wc have it now before us ^omn\iviication with his majesty, and 
unmasked and unravelled. Strange ^cOuld he not hnve had any one of 
Natality! that in the son of that very^' Ahose opportunities ifor conveying his 
man who first made the bold and aweful accus-tions verbally, in a way which 
annunciation, we should find one of could leave no trace behind, instead' 
the agents of tliat occult influence of making his -^tstement in a written 
which the father so loR*g deprecated narrative, vrhich he knew must rc- 
and so long resisted.—Long has that main as a document, and which he 
fatal influence been but too success- meant should some day become ofli- 
ful in the accomplishment of its mis- cial ? Mr Bankes pursued the same 
chief 1 Vain have been the past efforts strain of argument; and replying also 
to resist or to expose it. Tliough to a speech of Mr Brougham, who 
certain in the realization of its views, liad'expatiated upon the constitutional 
it disappeared before it was detected, obligation of the moinbcTs of the ca- 
Whoever were the ostensible servants binct to act in concert, he remind- 
of the crown ; however great and sa- ed that gentleman, that as the cabi- 
lutary the principles of their policy, net council was totally unknown to 
or the objects of their administration, the constitution, he ajSprehended if 
their labours were counteracted; their would not be easy td finu’tiiny adt or 
just expectations disappointed. How- statute where the relative duties of tile 
ever incessant the toil to weave the members were defined. “ The con- 


w(tb, in one ni^ht, in one hour, this 
invisible power was able to unravel it. 
That his majesty is not in any degree 
to blame, I am ready to admit; and 
that his sacred feelings are not to be 
violated by the Course which I pro- 
ose, is what I also contend. If his 
onour and his interests Jia\ e been too 
Iqjj^ ^crificed to such as* iint:onstitu- 
tionah influence,, im is light that his 
eyes should be at length opened; 
opened at the moment ‘When this 
power, is detected in its crimii|al in¬ 
fluence, and unconstitutional exefeise. 
It is rijght that parliament should oc- 
clare, that the constitution of this 


stitution,” he observed, ** was an old 
work ; there were many editions of 
it, and every one had his own reading. 
But he should tremble at the conse¬ 
quences, if once a ma^iority should 
take upon ^itself to give an arbitrary 
interpretation of the text. If g mem¬ 
ber of the cabinet should ^ivehis so¬ 
vereign advice without consulting or 
communicating with liis colleague's, 
j that would be an offence to them, 
out no violation of the constitution. 
Lord Chatham was entitled to a di¬ 
rect access to the king: it could nqjfl 
be contended but that he might cgnW 
stitutionally give an account* of his 
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■|)roceedings, and it was perfectly op- this episode, which was calculated to 
whether he ffave^t oraJly or iu hurry on, at ftwst in part, the intend- 
ylitijig.” ^ ed catastrophe. If they were to bo 

Mr Stephen sj^okeon the same side, disappointed of turning out all the • 
^h less abilitf than usual. Having ministers, they hoped at least, by this 
&o distinctly and forcibly pointed out motion, get quit of one of them. I 
the perilous tonaequ^cea of some of do not ask indulgence for this noble 
those mejisure^which the opposition person h i.ause he >vas'thc son of one, 
fyere pledged to pursue, he dreaded and the brother of anotlier X^ilhuin 
their triumph as the worst d;^iger ^Pitt. I do not appeal to the Catos* 
which threatened tljp country ; and bnd J}rutusefi on the other side. But 
thinking the present question ji.trifle^y^vhcn I heard the tones of tliis noble 
compared to thatgre&t,and notimprO-1 lord at the bar of that house, and ob- 
bably approachiwg evil, that strongi ' served- liis features, they recalled 

4 *mpreS8ion prevented him fron\ seeing strongly to my mind the i-ecoUection 
heqxiestioninits true light. He admit- of the latter illustrious man, now 
ted that Lord Chatham had acted er- mouldering in the tmmb. J have rc- 
roneously and unbecomingly, but be- ccived no fa^'ours from the late Mr 
cause a thing had a dangerous tenden- Pitt. I was scarcely known to him. 

• cy, it was nou therefore to be visited in There were gentlemen in jib at house, 
the way the presentmotioiisuggcbted. however, who stood in a very different 
There were otherthings more danger- siLuation. I call on them to assist me. 


ous,—party spirit, and factious com¬ 
bination !—Loudcricsof Hear! hear! 
were repeated at this from the opposite 
benchcs.--i“ Ye.-!,” he said, he knew 
he had touched the spring by which 
that, opposite party were mo^t easily 


J cull on them to sec that the son of 
Lord Chathamj and the brother of 
Mr Pitt, should at least have Justice 
done Hm. I am not one of those 
who think that the merits of an iUus- 
triousfathershoiild excuse theoffenccs 


nuive d,—-w hich vibrated with most or even the faults of the son ; but at 
elasticit^TWieff bosoms. Party-spirit the sametimelwouldnot pluck stones 
and factious combination were infi- from the monument of the father to 
iiitely more dangerous than the in- bruise the head of the son ; the noble 
flucnce of the crown. It was \-vished lord was used in this manner on jlKc 
not to wait till the inquiry was con- present occasion, when corlalu par- 
eluded, but to cut the matter short j sages were quoted from the speeches 
for that would be the result of'adopf- of the illustrious father in support of 
ingthese resolutions.” Thecries were the heavy chargas a^'.ainst the sou.” 
now renewed from the opposition.— Thebestdefenct?,orrathcrapoloj;*v, 

“ T^tpJJuite accustomed,’’nepursued, was made by Mr Perceval. “Publ!- 
to l>e"^nsvvered by these O- R- aj- city,” he sajitf, “ and not secn-sy, was 
guments from the other side. I hope Lord Chatiiam's object w'licn ■kat'.ygve 
Ve shalf be spared the O. P. dance ! in that narrative*; j,t was iinquostion- 
As soon as those gentlemen foum! ably his intention to make it public 
they were likely to be disappointea at some tftn.', though, from some par- 
in thfir great hopes from the inquiry, ticular circuir#tantvs at tlie ipoment, 
of making it the means of accomplish- he wished it for a short tiilie to be 
iijg their grand ain\,—the turning out kept secret. Had it been delivered 
ot ministers,—then they introduced without this request of secresy, theic 
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would have been nothing in his con- vauts of the crown, at least those 
duct in the least degree illegal or iin- who were foimerly convsidered.conf' 

dential servants ; and then, if it wa'S 
likely that tlie paper would be called 
for by that house, all they wou'lH 
have to do w^uld be to demand the 
statement back,’ and expunge such 
passages as containedi«the most ob¬ 
jectionable charges. It bad been ar^ 


constitutional. In the direct commu¬ 
nication with his majesty, there was 
nothing impropei. ne did, however, 
conceive that it was unconstitutional 
to make that direct communication 
with tlu* charge of secrCsy ; bfit it 
was a venial error, from which no 


f^ractical incun veuieticc had occured. guech that the statement was not oili- 
The only thing that appeared to‘liimv cial till it was given to the secretary 
to lead to inconvenience was, that a V^f sta^e;—there was an end of all 
cabinet miniftcr, employed as a gene- /Vesponsibility of i ministers if such a 
ral, united in himself the situations of doctrine were admittl'd. All that any 
master and servant ; and afterwards, mitu’jter need do in that case to avoid 
when he approached the sovereign responsibility, would be to say, that‘s 
and presented th^ narrative, he ap- any advice wbLli he might have con- 
pcared to unite also the opposite cha- veyed to his sovereign was a private 
racter of judge and party. A vote communication.” 
of censure "on this occasion would Mr Canning declared, ** that if the 
deeply affect Lord Chatham in his house intended to follow up these re¬ 
official character and honour; and * solutions by any violent measure, such 
thereby prejudice him upon the in- as an address for the removal of Lord 
quiry, which was yet pending; and Chatham from his majesty’s councils, 
the justice of the case might be as certainly he should not vote for it. 
well satisfied by adopting the pfevious Nor was he prepared to go the whole 
question, which would imply that the length of the second resolution ; but 
offence was of a nature so slight, as thinkingthat an offence had been eora- 
not to call for a serious judgement.” mitted which it was neces^arv lo qo- 
But Weightier arguments were ad- tice, he proposed an'arfiendment fo 
dneed on the other side. Mr Adam this purport, that the house saw with 
pressed upon the house the perilous regret that any such communication 
coifsequenccsof Lord Chatham’s con- should have been made to his majesty 
duct, ill a speech of much legal and without the knowledge of the other 
constitutional learning. Mr C. W. ministers ; that such conduct was 
Wynn spoke with great ability to the highly reprehensible, and deserved the 
same conclusion. “ It was impossi- censu‘-e of the house.” IVithisamcnd- 
blc,” he said, “that the House of ment Mr Whitbread assented. In his 
Commons could declare such conduc): concluding speech he made a^^l^vely 
not only not erroneous, (but justifia- reply to^thc true statement of Mr, 
bl^r^'Th?it would l« holding out to Stephen, concerning the end at which 
all military mint elicouragement to the opposition were aiming. ** Thfc - 
follow the sanic practice. ^ It would f^ontinujil cry isj” said he, ** you want 
ill any such case be open to them to to get them oiit.—-Why, so he did» 
give in*any statement V-oiitaiiiing^any but he found it impossible. Repeat- 
charges Against other officers, with a . cdly zs they were knocked down, fitill^gl 
request of seefesy, and without com^ %they got up again. He could kill 
municating it to the confidential ser- man, but he could not kill this phau* 
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tom of an administration. The Chan- to the ordnai«oe, and that Mr Yorke 
*NiAlor of the Exclyquerreminded him would succeed him at the admiralty ; 

. ^ a scene in a Neapolitan nuppet- but these appointments, though, as it 
show, where a duel takes place be- appears, now decided upon, did not' 
tj^en Punch arid his antagonist, and take placjf for some weeks. Mr Yorke 
* poor Punch is run4.Jw£qgh the body, was at this time the most unpopular 
His friend comes,anAwithgreat signs man in the kingdom ^ and that unpu- 
of grief applitl his mouth to bis ear, pulafity was aggravated by his ac- 
and asks him if he is dead; upon wjiich ceptance of a tellership of the Exehe- 
the latter springs up, and cries Snh ! iqucr,—thevery sinecure which, it hatP* 


So with the right dionourablc gen 
tleman opposite: notwithstandiagthd-^' 
repeated defeats he has sustained du-v 
ring the session, ^at the very momenta 
that you expect to hear nothing more 
■^f him, up jumps the little fellow, and 
says, I am alive !” 

1’lie previous question was rejected 
by 221—a majority of Mr Whit- 

* bread's first resolution was then car- 
riedi and Mr Canning’s amendment 
of the second. Mr Whitbread then 
moved, that the resolutions should be 
laid before his majesty by such mem¬ 
bers as were of tne privy council.— 
Some members exclaimed. By the 
whole house!-—But this called up Mr 
Wilbcrforce and Mr Bragg Bathurst, 
\y|jo JSftjbe^rcsscd their hopes that 
npthmg <H passion or personality 
should appear upon the proceedings 
of the house.—I'he remonstrance of 
these respectable .members was effec¬ 
tual ; and Mr Whitbread, in a man¬ 
ner which did liim honour, admitted 
the propriety of their remarks ; decla¬ 
red himself ja-rfectly satisfied with ha¬ 
ving carried the constitutional qlics- 
tion,*..^id said he should therefore 
cheerfully withdraw his mo.tTcn. The 
next measure would have been to fol- 
Ibw up tile vote of censure by an ad¬ 
dress, praying bis majesty to remove | 
the Earl of Chatham from his coun¬ 
cils, but this the carl prevented by a 
) timely resignation of all his offices. 

•It was immediately reported, that# 
tl* EaVl of Mulgravc would now go 


.«oei#argued by the opposition, should 
have been conferred upon Lord Wel¬ 
lington iiistcadof a pension. The pub¬ 
lic feeling upon the subject was stri¬ 
kingly exemplified, when Mr Yorke, 
having consequently vacated his seat, 
offered himself agfln as a candidate 
for the counfy of Cambridge, which 
he had represented for twenty years. 
As soon as he appealed • 
at the county meeting. Marsh 13. 
upon a little gallery in 
front of the Rose inn at Cambridge, 
a cry of Clear the gallery ! was set 
up, so loud and so general, that he 
and his* friends were scarcely suffered 
to addre-s the people ; and when the 
high sheriff had with difficulty ob¬ 
tained a ^hearing for liim, he was pre¬ 
sently interrupted. His opponents, on 
the contrary, were JisteneJ to with 
eager attention. “Was he not,” they 
said, “ the man who, upon the investi¬ 
gation of the Duke of York’s con¬ 
duct, had revived the old exploded 
cry of a jacobinical conspiracy ? Had 
he not constantly stood forward du¬ 
ring that inquiry to browbeat th*? 
witnesses,and tocalumniatethusc who 
had patrj;otisin and intrepidity enough 
to appear a£r accusers ? Nay^h^'^ltit 
farther than any bne dared to follow 
him,—he ^ven proposed the imprison¬ 
ment of Mrs Clarke during an ad- 
jour^ent, by \f^ay of caution, last any 
one snould iiave access to heri Had 
he not told us, that if he could have 
foreseep the evidence whiqh would 
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have been produced oO ^hat business, erroneous, ought to have protected^ 
he would have bhut ihe door of the him, if his ^‘Ucroi^s and honouralfe 
House of Commons the face of character had not been sufHcicin. 
the pCviple.—which he actuAlly had “ When he closed t\'e doors of t^e 
dorje in the Wsdcheri n inquiry, to de- house,” Mr Brand said, ** it mi^t 
prive the peopl.*, as far as was in his have been lirppnsdd to arise from his 
power, jf the heiiefit of that inquiry, inveterate hatre^d to publicFty of all 
when SIl his ed'uits to prevent it had kinds; but^it had been fully 
,„proved vain. But the people had him proved, that he acted only in accord- 
now in a taiicjible shape ! and could aned with the wishes of the ministiy. 
conuneni on the lasignage and con-' For no sooner \tas he precluded, by 
duet of the Teller ot the Exchequer, phis ad'ceptance of the sinecure, from 
without the risk of his sending them'^^continuing in His scat, than Lord 
to Newgate. Of every measure which Louvaine,—a lord of tlie Admiralty, 


had for its object to increase tlio bur¬ 
thens or diminislijthe privileges of the 
peo[)le, he had been the.v.ealous advo¬ 
cate.” Wliat was his history ? said 
one of these orators; he first tried the 
bar, then set up as parliarront man, 
and, making use of your credit and 
your ca})ital, this has turned out a 
very profitable concern. You appoint¬ 
ed bun a guardian of the public purse, 
and now, with your money in his 
pockets, he has the hardihood to re¬ 
quire you to place him again in the 
same situatio:i. Gentlemen,^* conti- 
.niu’d the spe aker, *‘l am, like most of 
yourr.f'Kes, a plain farmer, and I ask 
you this plain question. If a shep- 
her<l whom wehad appointed to watch 
the flock, had not only suft'ered an¬ 
other to steal the sheep, hut had ac¬ 
tually feasted with him- on the mut¬ 
ton, and clothed himself with the 
wool, should afterwards have the ef¬ 
frontery to ask us to take him again 
into our service, what would be our 

1 hisdanguagd q-as in character as 
well as in place. But Mr Brand 
and the Marquis of Tavisti^ck availed 
tliemselvcs in like manner of the li- 
ceuse^pf the hustings to cast Jtsper- 
.sionS- upon Mr Y orke, from v^hicli 
the very frankness a?d intrepidity of 
hU conduct, even when he was most 


one of the administration,—succeed „ 
ed to the pleasing duty of expelling 
the public. That fact was undeni¬ 
able, and he that had not intellect to 
understand it, was almost incapable, 
of Conceiving any thing. Mr Vorke 
was now a placeman, and when he 
took that place he forfeited every 
title to public character.” The Mar¬ 
quis of Tavistock spoke in terms not 
less violent. ** If Mr Vorke,’* he 
said, “ had boldly and manfully ac¬ 
cepted a constitutional place in the 
king’s councils, his conduct woidd 
not have been liable .^o ti'j;;''- ...imwl- 
versions. In such a case the counfe.y 
would have been in some degree se¬ 
cured by his resjjonslhility, and he 
himself would have had the satisfac¬ 
tion to feel, that if at any time a dif¬ 
ference of .opinion should arise he- 
tWTcn him and his official colleagues, 
it vyii'uld be open to bin? to resign liis 
place, and conform to the dictates of 
his own judgement. now 

stands,” said the marquis, ** in a quilt- 
contrary situation, lie isdhe hirod 
advocate of ministea's, and has recei¬ 
ved his retaining fee. He most now 
defend their errors, and palliate their 
ignoi-ancc. He cannot abandon them 
witnout incurring the imputation of^ 
that worst vice of which human ha- 
ture is susceptible—ingratitude.*^—• 
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Lord Francis Godolphin Osborne was 
^Jroposed agains^him ;#ndMr Yorke, 
^ Having no hope of success, declined 
the contest, and was returned for the 
4^ornish boroifgh of 5t Germains. 

The ficklenesss^f popular feeling 
is provad by every year’s experience, 
and whan miftiscry nad determined to 
anakc Mr Vorke first lord of the Ad- 
miralty, it seems as if they delayed. 
the appointment till the ebullition of' 
resentment had spent itsclfi • The\ 
well knew ^at ii» such things the 
chance of accidents may be trusted to 
^ with perfect safety. Lord Mulgrave 
continued at the head of the navy, 
and no master of the ordnance had 
been appointed five weeks after the 
office was vacated. Mr 
^pril 17 . Whitbread then asked 
Mr Perceval, if it wes'e 
true that Lord Chatham, notwith- 


to prevent disagreeable necessity 
of bringing the question before par* 
liament. 

Mi;antime the examination of evi¬ 
dence u^on the*Walchcren expedi¬ 
tion was concluded, and the impor¬ 
tant trial of strength 
came on. Lord Porches- Mgirc/t 26. 
ter movvd two strings 
of resolutions, purporting that Um 
' expedition was undertaken under cir¬ 
cumstances which afforded no rational 
hope of adequate success, and at the 
precise season of the year when the 
disease which had proved so fatal was 
known to be most prevalent j that the 
advisers of this in-judged enterprise 
were therefore deeply responsible for 
the calamities with which its failure 
had been attended, and that their con¬ 
duct in delaying the evacuation of 
Walcheren called for tlie severest cen¬ 


standing his resignation, still conti¬ 
nued to act as master-general, to draw 
the salary, and exercise the patron¬ 
age appertain ingthereunto ?—He was 
told in reply, that he had transacted 
the daily business of the.offi«e, as was 
. patent places, till 

ji successor was appointed j but that 
he had merely done this, and had ab¬ 
stained from advising in the cabinet, 
carrying in reports, &c. to his ma¬ 
jesty, or doing any other official act, 
these things having devolved in the 
interim on the lieutenant-general of 
the ordnance.—Mr Whitbread repli¬ 
ed, with more violence than the oc- 
cas’oijjjpstified, that this was a gross 
and scandalous delusion practised by 
. ministers on the house and on the 
country, and he |^^ed, whether, in 
point of fact. Lord Chatham stjll 
received the salary of the office ?— 
Being informed that he did, because, 
vphil® he performed the duties, he was 
entitled to receive it; he expressecka 
*hope that be would do so no morC) 


sure.—These l■(‘Solution8 he prefaced 
by a view of the evidence. The 
expedition,” he argued, “ had been 
undertaken against the opinion of the 
best military authorities which had 
been consulted ; and- its failure had 
verified every prediction, and realised 
every fear expressed by all those most 
competent to decide upon its policy 
and practicability. There were as 
many plans for it ns there wera de¬ 
partments concerned. Lord Castle- 
reagh’s plan was, to make a dash, ' 
which disdained to stop at the most 
desperate risks <Hid appalling dangers ; 
the plan of the Admiralty was, Hot 
to hazard the navy in a most inti t- 
cate navigation; the Chancellor of 
the Exclmqiicr’s plan was, how 
to support his Allies, not lliow to af¬ 
fect the war in Germany, not how to 
turn in i*avour of Austria t!ie equally- 
poised fortune of that woeful cam¬ 
paign,—all his attention was absorb¬ 
ed in calculating upon that arrange¬ 
ment which Should convey the exp«- 
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ditton with the least po^^>Ie quantity 
of dollurs, totally overfooking that 
axioip in war, that bullion was as ne¬ 
cessary as powder and shot, and, when 
well applied not le8s*opcrative. What 
plan the secretary of state for foreign 
affairs was most particularly attached 
to, he cpuld not tell; but it was pro¬ 
bable that just at that time he had some 
little plan of his own, which he did 
not communicate to his'colleagues. 
The admiral appeared to have a plan, 
bqt the commander-in-chief appeared 
to have no plan at all; throughout 
the whole of his examination, it was 
clear that he had at no time during 
the campaign cons^ered of any plan 
at all, neither was there Any pointed 
out to him in the instructions of the 
government. Onemight have thought 
that a general sent out at the head of 
such an expedition as that, in which 
the whole disposable force of the na¬ 
tion was employed, should have form¬ 
ed some idea of the operations he was 
to conduct, and the sieges he had to 
undertake. 11 never had entered into 
the heads of any set of men but these 
ministers to sent out an expedition in 
such away. 'The whole army was sacri¬ 
ficed by its having been sent out with¬ 
out knowing that the expedition could 
not fuccecd but after several sieges, 
when the only chance of success rested 
upon the possibility of accomplishing 
its object without any siege at all. 

It had been saitf, that the expe¬ 
dition had the elerficnts to contend 
with : it had a much mure dangerous 
enemy in that pestilential climate at 
thatii^KCtikntial season. The disease 
to which tW a^my^h^^d been exposed 
was well known, to professional men, 
and must 4iavc been known*to mini¬ 
sters, because Lord Melgrave com¬ 
manded in Walcbcren in 1791', wlK*n 
his troops suffered under it,' and he 
knew that on their return they fell 


■ 

victims to its destructive influence. 
Yet no medio^ mejp had been 
suited, either as to its means of curti' 
or of prevention 1 Aito the unprece¬ 
dented delay in sending' out medicinda 
and medical qssi^nce, he ^as nut 
disposed to attri^te all the b’amc to 
government, but to the effect of that 
miserable subordination of depart-^ 
/incnt^ which required that such ap- 
t plications should ^pass through three 
or four.cfiices before it could arrive 
dt the department whose duty it was 
to comply with them. The secre¬ 
tary who conducted the affairs of the, 
war should possess a cOntroul over 
every inferior department, and issue 
the necessary orders directly to each. 
But why was the evacuation delayed 
when the ulterior objects of the ex¬ 
pedition had been relinquished ? why 
was not the army then immediately 
withdrawn from this frightful scene 
of contagion and death ?—This fatal 
expedition, the most calamitous in 
which the country had ever'” been en¬ 
gaged, had involved us in national dis¬ 
grace, almost in national desponden¬ 
cy. It had failed not throun-kj^pyl 
defect of courage in fhtT'Tncn who, 
were employed in it, nor of precau¬ 
tion or talents in the persons who 
commanded, but entirely through the 
ignorance, rashness, and impotence of 
those who planned it. It was the 
bouuden duty of the house to visit 
sucli impolicy and miscor.duct with 
its utmost indignation. The resolu¬ 
tions which he moved were njogt .le¬ 
nient, for he too, like his countrymen, . 
had an inclination to mercy. But 
had he called for justice, he had not ** 
power to word his resolutions in terms 
sufficiently Strong j language had no 
terms of censure strong enough for 
men who had suffered their country- 
n?en to fall victims, to a deadly cli. 
matey witliout a prospect of their 
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country bcin^ benefited,-—who knew 
"Ndfis, 8?»w this, -AT^ yetj^for the sake, 
a little pelf or power, grinned at it 
without remorsetj—nten, who daily 
ttdd them theyVere the only fit per¬ 
sons to go-vern the/^^unt/yw they were 
tJie friends df majestjy, nad the confi¬ 
dence of theirkovtu’eign, and were the 
(^nly fit peradns to rally round him!*' 
Lord Castlereagh began th^ de¬ 
fence of ministers ; jie spoke at gre«t 
length, and never displayed nko/e abi¬ 
lity than in defending the most unfor¬ 
tunate and most impolitic of all his 
^ensures. “ Government," he said, 
was called upon to answer, not for 
an expedition of which the principal 
object bad been defeated upon trial, 
but for one which in its ultimate ob¬ 
ject had never been tried at all. Mr 
Whithi-ead liad said on a former oc¬ 
casion, in describing the impotence 
of the attack and the power of the 
enemy to repel it, that the lion of 
France had swept off the fly with a 
lasli of his tail; but he ought to re¬ 
collect, that it was not the strength 
of the enemy which swept us off. It 
yjggjhc^force of the elements that 
jjrst tirruSTT^side from our object, 
and the overwhelming pow'er of disease 
that at a later period of the opera¬ 
tions stood between us and their ac¬ 
complishment." He then contended, 
“ that it was not to be supposed go¬ 
vernment had formed their decision 
upon the witten military opipions : 
the opinions of military men given 
freely;_ijj discussion were infinitely 
• more advantageo IS ; and it was to be 
remembered, that they Kad the ad-, 
vantage of two professional opinions 
within the cabinet j they had repeat¬ 
ed communicatiotis with professional 
authorities in both services, and were 
possessed of much information re¬ 
specting the state of the enemy. Th^ 
ciepetHtion could not have been ready 


sooner,—.tha| ^had sufficiently bsen 
proved by the inquiry ; it had been 
proved that the utmost exertions had. 
unremittingly been employed to pre* 
pare tlie army fo# service, and that 
neither the array itself, nor the mean* 
of transporting it, could possibly have 
becii> re.idy sooner. * Neither could 
our force have been directed else- 
, where $<—this also had been proved..# 
*Ouiimeans df foreign expenditure de¬ 
pend upon the state of exchange, and 
the supply of foreign coin to be pur¬ 
chased in the market; and thougli 
that difficulty had since been in a 
great measure removed by importa¬ 
tions of silver from South America, 
that resource could not then be relied 
oil. In no quarter of the continent, 
neither in Italy, nor in Spain, nor in 
the north of Germany, could the pe¬ 
cuniary means have been procured 
for equipping and maintaining the 
army then disposable ; our exertions, 
therefore, were neceBsaril'y limited to 
an operation on the enemy's coast, to 
be carried on by our own resource* 
alone, and in connexion with our ship¬ 
ping. 

“ The calamitous sicknesa of tJie 
army had thrown over the whole of 
the. expedition its most painful cha¬ 
racter ; but when the expedition |va« 
decided upon, the apprehension of 
sickness was confined to that part 
of the forctr alone which was des¬ 
tined to serve i|i Walcheren ; that 
which was to land at Saiidvliet, aad 
act against Antwerp, would liave 
been employed in a hcaltliy country. 
The lailding of so large a poi-*ivvof 
the troops in Bevetand, and 

their long detention tbei-e, arose en¬ 
tirely from unforeseen causes, and 
were utterly *incon3istcnt uyth the 
plal?. That plan was neither ill ima¬ 
gined nor ill arranged; the informa¬ 
tion which government had obtained. 
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w!ls ample and corre^i^ the aid af¬ 
forded to Austria was important, and 
must have been effectual, had not the 
fatal battle of Wagrain taken .place j 
even as it was, Jrbops which would 
have else been niarclied to the Da¬ 
nube, were drawn from all sides for 
the deduce of Antwerp. The expence 
had been less, in proportion to the 
**inagnitiide of the expedition, than 
thiu of any other which this country 
had ever sent forth. Upon that point 
tJie public had been deluded with the 
most absurd and exaggerated reports. 
When the livery were denouncing 
vengeance against his majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters, it was assorted that the expe¬ 
dition had cost the nation not less 
than fifteen millions ; even the par¬ 
liamentary -opponents of ministry, in 
the more sober view whicli they coii- 
dcsceiuled to take of the subject, ho¬ 
ver stated it at less than five or six : 
but the fact was, as the documents 
before the house proved, that the to¬ 
tal charge had not cxceeded%4t),000l. 

What then,” he continued, “ has 
been our offence i that we undertook 
an operation which we cannot now 
indispufjihly prove must have suc¬ 
ceeded in all its parts, if prosecuted to 
a close. Arc we then to understand, 
that such is the principle hereafter to 
be imposed, under the authority of 
parliament, upon the niililary coun¬ 
sels of the crown ? The fate that 
awaits the ministers* who acted in the 
cksc under consideration, is of com¬ 
paratively little importance; but the 
effects of such a jirincipJc would be 
fatal‘hVd(;cd to the future fjrospccts of 
tlie country. 

« In what page of our hjstoiy has 
the noble lord convinced himself, that 
the interests of the empire wouldJjcjL 
be consulted by banishing enterprise 
in war ? has jt been by such a princi¬ 
ple that our. naval pfewer lias been 
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raised to its present pre-eminence ? or 
that the triianphs /if our army 
been brought to rival those of oui^ 
navy ? was it under tliese cold maxims 
that Nelson fought ?.id died, and Be¬ 
queathed that ejtampic to the navy, 
which must make them^ fo» ever in¬ 
vincible ? when he aftaeked at Copen¬ 
hagen, was his decision taken upon 
such maxims? was it at Aboukir, 
when he exposed, his ships, on an un¬ 
known (Coast, between the shore and 
the enemy’s fleet ? or at Trafalgar, 
when he bore dowti in two columns 
on the enemy, one-third superior to 
his own fleet in number, exposing his** 
ships to be raked during their ad¬ 
vance by the opposing line, and with 
orders not to open their fire till they 
had passed through and brought up 
to leeward of their respective oppo¬ 
nents ? 

“ Was it such principles as these 
which animated Wolfe wlien he a scend- 
cd and stormed the heights of Que¬ 
bec, in presence of a superior army 
acting in defence of a fortified place ? 
Had such principles prevailed in the 
late war, would Lord Melvil.Jij^Jskvc 
dared to send the armyTie^^id, to ex¬ 
pel a superior enemy from Egypt, or 
should wc in this war have so glori¬ 
ously triumphed at Maida, and at Vi- 
meiio ? Fallen, indeed, would be the 
greatness of this country, and irrepa¬ 
rable its fate, if such notions should 
be toli(?rated. Shall a B^tish House 
of Commons thus lay the chilling 
hand of death upon the risjjig ener¬ 
gies and accumulating glories of ours 
fleets and armies ? doubly humiliating 
would it be to every British heart, 
^whilst impatient at such a doom, to 
learn that they owed this act of, na¬ 
tional suicide to the degeneracy of 
their own councils. 

«• “I am not contending for rash and 
improvident exposures of the ' 
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force. I havearfruedthatsilch acharge 
Nfccs riot fairly agaiiret the opcra- 
^non in question; but what I do con¬ 
tend against is, the principle, that no¬ 
thing ^all be liV^ertaken unless every 
circumstance besfc^g. pi>on the ope- 
rjition oon fee previously ascertained,* 
and that n^tOing shall be risked un¬ 
less success can be demonstrated to 
be inevitable. • 

**Had the government,*’ Lord Cas- 
tlereagh concluded, “ acted different¬ 
ly, heavy, indeed, •would have been 
their responsibitity ; with such means 
j and such a prospect of striking a blow, 
what justification of inactivity could 
they have pleaded ? What would haive 
been the verdict of their opposers, had 
they brought forward such a defence 
as might have been framed out of the 
materials upon which they are now 
inculpated i Could they have justified 
themselves upon the speculative dilfi- 
cullies of the attempt, for having left 
an ally unsupported, and a naval ar- 
.senal of such magnitude unassailed ? 
The claims of Austria alone would 
. have justified the attemut ;»its naval 
i ndeue ndeot ofAll continen- 
•tal motives, rendered it a paramount 
duty ; but when both considerations 
were combined, hesitation would have 
been criminal, and whatever might 
have been the judgement of the house 
upon such a case, in my own estima¬ 
tion I must have stood irretrievably 
condemnei and disgraced. The go¬ 
vernment that, under »such dreum- 
stanCq^ would not risk the- public 
force, must have been pronounced to 
be utterly unfit for their situations. 

I am sure it would have required more 
than ordinary charity not to suspect 
that they trembled for their offices, 
and dreaded the political, rather than 
the military consequences of failure. 

• “•Whatever may be the d'^cisiontof 

* the’house (of which however I can¬ 


not bring to doubt,) I foel 

consciousthat I have, in common with 
the other servants of tlic crown, done 
my duty ; and however we may have 
failed in securing* for the country all 
the advantages for whicli we coutuid- 
ed, were it the last act of my life I 
should pride myself upon thc;sliare 1 
have bovne in this important transac¬ 
tion.” * 

• One part’of Lord Castlcreagh’s ar¬ 
guments was well replied to by Mr 
Ponsonby; he had argued that g/j- 
vernment was not bound by the opi¬ 
nions of military officers. 

** True,” said that gentle- March 27• 
man, “ they might^act on 
their own if sponsibility; but though 
they were not bound by military opi¬ 
nions, yet if they did iJnnk it right 
to act in opposition to them, they 
made themselves thereby more deejily 
responsible. All the written opinions 
which had been called for were clearly 
adverse to the expedition, unci there 
was ifothing to set olf against them.” 
Mr Ponsonby then entered at length 
into an exainiiiaiion of the miiiiary 
and naval details, and concluded in a 
strain of violent invective, which the 
matter of Lord Castlercagh’s defence 
certainly had not deserved. “ That 
nolile lord,” he said, seemed to feel 
as if he had performed some great ser¬ 
vice to the country, and was in parts 
6f his speech as gay and blithesome, as 
if he was enjoying some pleasant en¬ 
tertainment ; anti fhat, too, wliilt he 
.was answering the representatives of 
his insultfd and injured country for 
the many^housands of his coi..A;r/inea 
whom Ids wild fontastic experiments 
in expeditions had buried in a foreign 
grave ! Men, no doubt, differed very 
nmch ; but Se did not thiiilfc that any 
other man in the empire so circum¬ 
stanced, could have spoken upon the 
subject witifout real agony or mind. 
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NtJson, and the fightjipf Aboukir 
and Copenhagen, hadbeenirreverently 
introduced in his justilication. Why! 
ivhat similarity was there between 
that hero and the coinmandcr-in-chief 
of the late expedition, whotn the no¬ 
ble lord selected for celerity, sagacity, 
and disp^atch ? TFie noble lord thought 
he was upon a rock; he called for 
acquittal from the justice of the house. 
He should call also upod the justice, 
of the house. 1 ask them if they 
will say tliat tlie noble lord is not re¬ 
sponsible for the failure ; But he has 
indeed, reason to calculate liberally 
upon the lenity of the house. They 
have often been <kaf to the calls of 
justice and pardoned his offences, only 
to repeat the exercise of their forgive¬ 
ness. He wa{! either wrong or he was 
right; if right, why that latent in¬ 
trigue, amongst his colleagues, in 
which even his nearest connections 
and associates took a part ? Why did 
they all agree that he was incompe¬ 
tent to the situation, which he held ? 
Why did they agree that he should 
stay in office till the termination of 
the expedition, which he himself had 
planned-v-then to be turned out, whe¬ 
ther that expedition failed or succeed¬ 
ed ? They were anxious to send out 
the expedition, in order to send him 
out. They were so anxious to get 
t rid of him, that tliey suffered him to 
plan what they were conscious must 
fail, but which failure' w^ould relieve 
thcfn from him. The house, then, 
would pause, and retrace the mischie¬ 
vous effects of their own,priisjudged 
lenity Aewards the set of cmeli who 
had been so long ^busing it. This 
conduct of that iiouse was one of the 
most powerful causes of the Ihte cala¬ 
mitous ey^pedition. They had now to 
suffer the consequences of their we^k 
indulgence to the incorrigible fatuity 
of ;i set of inei>, who thought that be¬ 


cause they,were tolerated they were 
approved. Unfeeling from habit, boM 
from ignorance, and confident froifi 
impunity, they grevy more hardy ai 
they became more crjjSiinal.” 

After Mi; Pons^py had thus spo¬ 
ken, General Crafcifurd rdsc,^and en¬ 
deavoured to shew, lha|f there was no 
point except the Scheldt*to which am 
expccytiun could at that time have 
been sent. Austri^., he said, had made 
two dis^ijict propositions to this go¬ 
vernment,—to laqd an army either 
in. the Adriatic Gulpk or in Italy, or 
to sei.d a smaller, force ta the north 
of Germany, for the purpose of rai¬ 
sing the people egainst the newly es¬ 
tablished governments. The former 
scenes of action were too remote, even 
had that been the only objection ; and 
all that could be done on that side 
was done, by keeping our troops in 
Sicily, which necessarily detained a 
French corps in Naples. The latter 
was not to be thought of, uwless there 
had been a sure prospect ‘that the 
courts of Petersburgh and Berlin 
would have cordially joined with Aus¬ 
tria ; bccaus^ no otnercase coul4agI 
well-grounded hopes bt-’IsSTEeffaln'ed, 
of permanently re-establishing the ori¬ 
ginal German governments, which, ac¬ 
cording to General Craufurd, w'as the 
only object we could have in view in 
raising or supporting insurrections in 
Germany. T ruly, if there be no other 
object, |t is to be hoped attempt 
never will be wiade. 

“ There was another field of ope¬ 
rations in the peninsula ; but to have 
increased our force in Portugal would, 
byincreasiugthcdearthof subsistence, 
have paralized our operations there. 
Tfl indeed, we could have landed an 
army at Cadiz, that army might have 
marched upon Madrid, connecting its 
mpvemenls with those of the atnay, 
from the side of Portugal $ such ais' 
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OMration would probably have ter* 
jHlnated in the ccynpletsif^xpulsion of 
French from Spain.- But it was 
indispensable, as. a previous measure, 
that the Spania^s should give us tem¬ 
porary possession^ Ca4i% as ourchief 
c^pot, a«d as a poiift of retreat. To 
this they avouM npt consent; and thus 
we were obfiged to renounce a plan 
which would otherwise have bepn so 
advantageous. Tbjt Scheldt, there ■ 
fore, was the only quarter which 
our force could he dij-ectccj, and there 
our attention was called by considc* 
/ations of the utmost importance to 
‘ the interests of Great Britain. For 
it was not to be doubted that Buona¬ 
parte would one day undertake the 
invasion of this country,—it was his 
chief and favourite project,—the last 
act, without which his great drama 
would be incomplete. There are no 
limits to the naval means which he 
may create in the Scheldt,—the ba¬ 
son now forming at Antwerp is to con¬ 
tain fifty sail of the line, and materials 
for shipbuilding of every kind may be 
collected there, by the .inland navi- 
in any quautitywT From the 
•Scheldt ijftiSinaparte will be able tc 
combine a formidable invasion with 
*.tho greatest facility. One fleet he can 
send from thence to assist the opera¬ 
tions of the Boulogne flotilla, and an¬ 
other to act in conjunction with the 
fleets of Holland, and perhaps of the 
Baltic, in protecting an army, em¬ 
barked in transports, (of whieh be 
will bc^able to collect as many as he 
t can possibly want) across the Ger¬ 
man Ocean, to land upon our eastern 
’coast, while attacks are carried on at 
the same time from the other parts of 
the inordinately extended dominion's 
' of France, against the south-west 
quarter of this country, and against 
Ireland. There was, therefore, ns> 
object so closely interw'oven with the 


dearest intenpjts of England as that 
which this expedition was intended 
and calculated to attain.” 

Geaeral Crauf .rd then proceeded 
to examine the mi^i^ary details of the' 
plan. Tfie subject warmed him ; and 
assuming fair wind and weather to be¬ 
gin,* he <>*ave the history of the cam¬ 
paign as it ought to have been :—A 
landing effected upon Cadsand,—com 
nnuaication wvth Flushing cut off,— 
part of the army left to besiege that 
place, which had only 4<0(X) men t,o 
defend it, the rest proceeding to its 
ulterior destination,—the batteries on 
South Bevcland silenced, Liefken- 
slioeek taken in three days, Lilo in 
four, the gaitison of Antwerp remain¬ 
ing within their coverings as their only 
chance,—SOOO men, witKthe sCamen, 
to can-y on the siege,—12,000 to co¬ 
ver the operations;—with that force 
he pledged himself that he would have 
eft'ected the object. They would then 
proceed to Bergen-op-xoom, which 
they Would besiege, and which, by 
God, said the general, they would 
take. All this was very practicable, 
and all would have been done, had not 
a state of wind and v^cather, most un¬ 
usual at that season, compelled the 
armamenttotake shelter in the Room- 
pot. To this circumstance, which 
never could have been calculated up¬ 
on, he imputed the failure of the ex- 
ped!ti«n, and distinctly declared his 
opinion, that no man living could have 
done more in thetommand of it titan 
Lord Chatham had done. Then co¬ 
ming to thf^last part of the subject,— 
the pes'tileiitial nature of Walsh^ren 
and its evacuation^, he argued, that 
deeply as the effects of that climate 
were to fee deplored, yet it had never 
been established as a principle, that 
we^were not to conquer and retain im¬ 
portant posts, because the climate was 
occasionally Unwholesome. - In Eliza- 
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bctli’s reign we had pos^ssion of this 
very island, when the climate was the 
same as it is now, Ui.d we retained it 
thirty years. And it had frei^uently 
been in the contemplation of difTercnt 
administrations to acquire permanent 
possession of Walcheren ; the plan 
had been from time io time laid aside, 
not from pliysical Init from military 
■•reasons, and now military reasons were 
in our favour. “ I do nOt,*’ he foii-^ 
eluded, “ hesitate to say, that the 
permanent attainment of Flushing 
would amply have compensated the 
efforts of a whole campaign, however 
long and arduous. At the same time, 
when, contrary t« all rea.sonable ex¬ 
pectation, the govcrnmfcnt found so 
extensive and calamitous a sickness 
continuing b<^yond the period of its 
customary duration, they are not to 
blame for sacrificing to that conside¬ 
ration a political object so closely in¬ 
terwoven w'ith the vital interests of 
the state. I contend, however, that 
it was not only very natural for them 
to be slow in coming to such a deci¬ 
sion, but if they liad done so till dri¬ 
ven to it by the irresistible necessity 
which fiorced upon them such a dis¬ 
astrous alternative, they might justly 
luive been accused of lightly sacrifi-- 
ciiig the bf’St interests of their coun¬ 
try ; and they would not only have 
dt £''rvcd all the ctnsiire now attempt¬ 
ed to be passed upon them, but im¬ 
peachment would nof have been more 
tlun adequate to tiie ofl’ence.** 

The deliate had now continued twm 
nights f yet it was far f^-om its ter- 
mqjaliism, so greatly at Jength did 
those whh spoke ^nter into thcqnes 
tion. On the third night, 
March General Tarleum, Lord 
, Francis Osborne, and 
Lord George Grenville, spoke ift fa¬ 
vour of the resolutions. Mr GrHi.au 
followed on the same aide. “ In my 


conceptioi\of public delinquency,^*^ 
said he, ** t^ere cqn be no conduct 
more reprehensible than that of Ua 
majesty’s ministers,—except, indeed, 
the conduct of this h^se, if it should 
be so forgetful of ifciTduties as not to 
condemn them! iTliis hoiSse Ips lately 
censured Lord Chath^, for an at¬ 
tempt to set aside the lesponsibility 
of rninistci^; let it then take care 
that Us conduct /in this occasion does 
not tend to establish ministerial impu¬ 
nity, and let it vigit the failure of this 
fetal expedition witb,exemplary seve¬ 
rity ’’poll the heads of those by whom 
it was planned and advised.” 

Upon this Mr Canning i-ose, as 
one of those advisers, to contend that 
the principles upon which he and his 
then colleagues had proceeded were 
sucli as they might confidently i*ecom- 
nieud to whoever might be their suc¬ 
cessors in office,—such as, in what¬ 
ever hands the administration may be 
placed, must necessarily .be adopted 
and acted upon, if the catisc of the 
country is to be maintained. “ An 
attack upon Walcheren,” he said, 
“ was no nh^' project; it had bc«:n fol: 
many years in tlie cowiWfijffSfion bi 
the British cabinet, and when Eail 
Grey went out of office, he strongly 
recommended to tlie ministry tlrat suc¬ 
ceeded him a vigilant attention to the 
growing naval means of the enemy in 
the Solieldt, dexribed the accumula¬ 
ted faciliiies of annoyanq'.’ Avhich the 
poES«fssion ijf that river afforded to 
Buonaparte, and particularly pointed 
out the arsenal at Antwerp, as the 
most desirable object of attack on any 
favourable occasion. In giving this 
advice, in leaving this legacy, in be- 
t^uealhing this testamentary sanction 
tor such an operation to his .succes¬ 
sors, that noble lord discharged a so¬ 
lemn duty, and gave a proof of hjs 
patriotism as well as of his wisdom. 
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« Tliree distinct propo^ions,” Mr 
continued, ** made by 
jftustria tp Great Britain j—an at¬ 
tempt upon Italy, a continuance of 
our operations m* Spain, and a diver¬ 
sion in tlie north .of Germany. The 
first was made, ana <yily'desisted from 
VPlien it no longer be of any 

benefit to Austria ; our operations in 
the peninsula were pursued vvitli un¬ 
remitting exertion but there Verf' 
weighty reasons which withl^eld this 
country from raising tn insurrection 
in Germany. Not one of tliose who 
had most strenuously contended for 
the policy of such a diversion, hud 
ventured to assert, that it would have 
been politic to risk the fate of a Bri¬ 
tish army during the winter in that 
part of the continent. The times are 
indeed long passed, when foreign ar¬ 
mies, moving in great masses, could 
maintain themselves like a separate 
state, a nation among nations, in the 
heart of Gtjrmany for manysuccessivc 
aeasons; *and the force we could 
spare for such an undertaking must 
have been so small, as to be wlmlly 
rnadexjuate to tlic accomplishment of 
ft,'‘***V* itlA?, Jaatever good fortune, 
Tlierefore, it might have commenced 
,its career, it must have been finally 
\vilhdrawn before the winter ; and I 
shudder at the caLimilics that would 
have been brought upon the unfortu¬ 
nate inhabitants, who, havjn(£ been 
induced to^take up anus u]>on the 
faith ‘of British proteclioji, must have 
been left exposed to all the vindic¬ 
tive outfages of exasperated tyran¬ 
ny, whenever the progress of the sea- 
■•sons, independent of military disasters, 
should render it indispensable for the 
British army to retire. 

“ But this is not all. Broken down 
and humbled as Prussia was, she still 
had an army, which, though unable to 
make.licad against France, might yet 


have been ver^^formidable against the 
limited force 'which we could have 
seiitoutto Germany. With that army 
the British army, in the course of its 
operations, must have come in con¬ 
tact; and if that Were likely, (nay, 
rather if it was impossible to avoid 
it,) I will ask, whether, under all the 
circumstances of Europe, it'would 
have been prudent in ns to have in- 
yoh^d ourselves in active hostilities 
with Prussia ; or, on the other hand, 
if any thing like an understanding 
should appear to have existed between 
Prussia and us, would it not have 
furnished Buonaparte with a plausi¬ 
ble pretext fui- vvre*':ting from the mo¬ 
narch of th^t country the bauble of 
a sceptre, and tearing from his head 
the mockery of a crown, w’hieh he is 
still allow'cd to wear ? If, then, these 
would have been the consequences 
that would have resulted from an ex¬ 
pedition to the north of Germany, 
need more be said to shew, that it was 
the botinden duty of bis majesty’s go¬ 
vernment to pause before tlicy should 
undertake it; nay, that they .uei’iilly 
justified in having declined the under¬ 
taking after the most grave and ma¬ 
ture debberation. 

All this would be true, cvi'i; if 
the insurrections in Germany had 
risen to such a height witliout our 
interference, as to hold out some 
temptation to an enterprise of this 
kind. But what was actually at 
the time the sUt« of these insmrec- 
tions ? A bold and adventurous soldier 
(Scbill), impelled by loyalty and na¬ 
tional zealj'' though unauthorised by 
his sovereign, took up anhs .'igain.st- 
the common enemy, and, having'as-, 
sembled a few followers, commenced 
an intrepid but short-lived c^areer of 
daring enterprise; the Princeof Hesse, 
seeking the recovery of the domi¬ 
nions of whiyh he had been tyranni- 
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rally deprived^ was ei^ployed in tai- was lcast«;^u be expected, I should 
a corps of partisans; and the pointoutj^twerp^ Before the French 
gallant Duke of Brunswick, anxious revolution* Antwerp was in a'stateAif 
to revenge tlie wrongs sustained by his comparative desolation; her formic 
illustrious house, was onableif, partly greatness had vanislntd y her prospe- 
by the bravery of his follo'wers, and rity was e^tingui^l^d ; her trade au- 
partly by the good will of tlie people, nihilatcd ; her populatiCin was dwin« 
to trayerse the “wdiole of the noBth of died; and the grass jtgroCvjng in 
Germany unmolested, defeating seve- streets, formerly tlie crowded haunts 
*tTal corps of the enemy, his superiors of industry and coinmcrre. To this 
in number, on the way.~Thi(^ was wretched state j^d Antwerp been re- 
the sum of the insurrections in Gcr- duced^^not by nature but by treaty, 
many. Undoubtedly it proved the- not by any m^ir^l or physical defect 
disposition of the people; but that but by the arts of th(? diplomatist and 
disposiLiun,thoiighfriendly, was inac- the dash of a pen ; and from thc-de* 
tive and quiescent. Splendid as they strnctive effects of a restriction so im- 
were as instancesof individualheroism, posed, was she i'berated in consequence 
these partial and detaciied exertions of her annexation to France. Neither 
surely did not hold out such assurance was there any thing of attachment to 
of general,concert, as would alone her former government to counteract 
have justified a lauding in the north the natural influence of her present 
of Germany. It was incumbent upon prosperity ; and it was agaiuj^^^e 
us before we embarked in such an en- sources of that prosperity,li€iit’groV» 
terprise, to compare our means with ing maritime greatness, that this blow 
the en,i; to weigh against the possi- was aimed. From the pqpulation of 
ble advantage the certain sacrifice; Antwerp, therefore, no aid or cq*ope,- 
and to keep ever uppermost in our ration was to be expected. They 
contemplation, the dreadful sufferings alone, perhaps, of all the iob^bi(;idnts 
tliat its failure, or even its partial sue- of the continent, would suff er fey he!-' 
cess, would draw down upon the po- ing replaced in the sitvwcnfTflfnvffibri 
pulation of Germany. The feelings they had been previous to the French 
of humanity, no less than considera- revolution. I'had no hope of con-^ 
tioqs of prudence, were against the quering through Flanders; orof keep- 
measure, nor could Austria justly ex- ing Flanders against France ; or ofli- 
pect, nor could we consistently afford berating Flolland by penetrating itd 
her that temporary relief, which it is frontier from the Scheldt. But I did 
admitted she might ^have gained, at think, and do think still, ^liat a great 
thie expence of so much certain and blowitwas tq be struck against the 
permanent injury to others. pride and powder of Buonaparte, by 

** The same objections jvhJch I felt the destruction of his fleet Snd arse-, 
to jfho>north of Germany ivoilld have nals, I wished for no longer occupa- 
w'cighed with ,me, against Antwerp, tion than might be sulScicnt for thiaf 
had k becn proposed to go there in purpose* and this I. expected to gain, 
.search of insurrections. Ibdccd* if itot by the connivance of the inhabit.' 

I were lay my fingpr upon that ants* but by force, and by taking them 
spot of subjugated Europe, which has ■ unprepared.”, 
suffered she least from French tyra.i- ^ Mr Canning then w-ent through the 
nvj smd wheie thcrefora co-operation plan of the expedition,, to shew thak 

2 i . . 
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it« failure has ansenfrom ^ses which 
could not have heen cq^ulated up> 
OR. ** Upon the dehi^ of evacuating 
Walcheren,*' he said, “ such was the 
ifuportance of tj^t isJaftd to Great 
Britaini that very'^mat,efforts ought 
to have |>eeTi mad^o retain it; his 
iflSjesty*8jfeinister« were perfectly jus¬ 
tified in having hesitated as long as 
they did before thyy finally dftter- 
iftined to abandon Sf^veryb valuable a 
possession, and his doubt wa:^ whe¬ 
ther they ought to ,have abandoned 

solved on, he did not think they were 

I 'ustifiable in retaining it so long mere-’ 
y with a view to destroy the works 
of Flushing, or in compliance with 
the wishes of Austria. A mere tem¬ 
porary mischief to the enemy, to be 
repaired br money, ought not to have 
been purenased by any avoidable ex- 
penceof British life ; and if our army 
was exposed to ten days unnecessary 
sickness, ujmn the supposition of af¬ 
fording aidr to Austria so long after 
the armistice, there was no just pro- 
poitjpnbetween the advantage expect- 
^ and*the sacrifice actually made.*’ 
‘Hastily, Mi‘•Canning adverted to 
what had been said of the necessity of 
j^arking with extraordinary severity 
tWfailure of such an expedition. “ I 
doubt,** said he, ** whether the vice 
of the British constitution and govern¬ 
ment be a too great proncncss to un¬ 
dertake spldhdid and daring entq'pri- 
zes—of its main perfection an un¬ 
common facility for conducting, the 
cmerations'of war. There is enough 
suKady (as it appears to me) both of 
difficulty to impede and of responsi- 
bility to daunt any administration in 
this country, to whom the Conduct 
of a war is intrusted : and when that 
war is to be carried on against such an 
encgiy him with whom we have to 
rot,-in. PART.!. 


contend at present, it is not (in my 
humble opinion) politic to go one 
step beyond what justice may pre-. 
scribe ^o enhance that difficulty, and 

{ )re8s th^ weight of -that responslbi- 
ity upon the government. Possibly 
I might think that ev^n to stop some¬ 
thing short of an extreme and'rigor¬ 
ous account, might be the more poli¬ 
tic alternative of the two. Wc have 
t5 contendagainst an enemy who, with 
whatever qualifications he may be en¬ 
dowed by nature, has full scope and 
play given to all his faculties and 
views, by the unlimited power, the 
irresponsible freedom with vi^ich he 
acts. He asks no consent, he renders 
no account, he wields at will the popu¬ 
lation and resources of a mighty em¬ 
pire, and its dependent states. His 
successes are magnified with enthusi¬ 
asm, his failures silently passed over. 
And against this unity of counsel and 
this liberty of action, we have to con¬ 
tend under the disadvantages of a mix¬ 
ed and cbmplicated govemment i Dis¬ 
advantages in this respect they arc, 
though happily and gloriously redeem¬ 
ed and compensated by the great and 
manifold blessings of a constitution 
ui^equalled by any other system of hu¬ 
man policyin the historyof the world! 
Secresy of design, celerity of exech- 
tion, a boldness of adventure arising 
from fearlessness of responsibility for 
ill success, are the qilalities the most 
useful for the vigorous prosecution of 
military operations. They are ad¬ 
vantages which our despoticadversary 
enjoys in thewmost eminent degree. 
They are' tlA>se which a free go¬ 
vernment necessarily 'Wants. I doubt 
whether it be politic to aggravate 
’the inequality of such a contest, by a 
severity of scrutiny, and a haiBness 
of animadversion upon failure, which 
by making responsibility too heavy 

A — • 
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to'bc borne, has a temltocy to make 
all cnterprizes too hazardous to be at¬ 
tempted.*' 

Mr Whitbread replied to Mr Can¬ 
ning, beginning b/^a vehement attack 
upon him individually for fliose mi¬ 
nisterial disputes, upon which Mr 
Canning had so properly maintained 
silence in that house. Then proceed- 
ing to the military details, he strayed 
into a strain of irony in commenting 
upon General Craufurd's account of 
the campaign as it ought to have 
been. “I have indeed wondered, sir," 
said Mr Whitbread, “ how your vi¬ 
gour was able to stand it, though my 
surprise is much'abated, when I con¬ 
sider the exertions whidii you are ever 
ready to make for the general inte¬ 
rest. I really, however, had sunk 
into a slight oblivion during some of 
the sieges ; though, in truth, few of 
them took much time. And, when 
I awakened to resume my services, 
happening to ask from a rriend near 
me, how far vve had got—Oh,” 
said he, “ our general says, * by God, 
he has just taken Bergen-op-Zoom.” 
This oath, I hope, never will rire 
in judgement against the gallant offi¬ 
cer, but be forgotten by the gene¬ 
rosity of the angel alluded to by that 
interesting writer, whose picturosfrom 
nature the gallant officer's speech is 
strikingly calculated to call to one’s 
recollection. That gallant officer, 
however, might, like Mr Shandy, be 
*“aiixioub to moiftit his hobby horse 
upon military tactics. The siege of 
Bergen-op-Zoom might be as tami- 
"^iiar to^his imagination us that of Na¬ 
mur was to Me Shandy; but neither 
ke nor his friends, the ministers, were 
iTt to cope with.Mr S^iandy. Mj* 
Shai.dy.bad plans of all the towns he 
had to invest, but neither the gallarit 
officer nor his friends had a singl<; 
piaiW** • 


Mr Wh^bread was in the vein of 
satire, and tn^ next person upon whom 
he indulged it iras Sir Wifliahi Cur., 
tis. “ The expedition,” he said, “ wai 
so completely fitte^out, that even 
the city st^ff.was .gtfrfcct. The good 
city of London^^s represented by 
the joUiest of her aldcwneiir To htm 
Lord Chatham paid th& most mark¬ 
ed attention. went to Deal. He 
was the last pere^n he saw. Oh ! how 
tenderly aifectiiig was the interview I 
The fleet sailed—how sad was the 
-parting ! The iioWe lord stood on 
the shore saluting the Jolly alderman, 
and catching liis last sigh—when the 
worthy baroi.ct, in the words of the 
ballad, 

. - ** Waved his lily hand. 

And bade his noble friend adieu.” 

But at last the envious winds inter¬ 
fered—the Phoenix spread her wings, 
and wafted the turtles and the aider- 
man to the destined por^. Last night 
I looked about for him,''whcn an al¬ 
lusion was made to the expence at 
which, the city estimated the j:xpe- 
dition. The Jolly baronet was away, 
but another kissed rod. le is 
also a baronet, but that is not sultn- 
cient to describe him, there arc so 
many of them ; he may be known, 
however; his face is less round and 
less ruddy than the other. There 
were no less tlian three of them there 
huddled togetheron the same bench— 
tlirce baiunels, all elevated* for un¬ 
heard-of services.” 

Then passing to Lhrd Castle- 
rcagh; it seemed,” he said, **the 
noble lord would call over the French 
emptror to bear testimony to the po¬ 
licy of.his arrangements ;—that call, 
iiowever, would now be answered ac¬ 
cording to the old adage, * that lie 
was inaniod, and could not come.* 
And may that marrjage,” coiitioued 
12 . : 
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* Mr Whitbread, ** be' j^ductive of 
general felicity, <by .leaffing to that 
peace which France haa so often at¬ 
tempted, in vaio, to establish with 
this country.** ^r Whitbread stands 
jiigh. among thos^pecsons who call 
s.themselvqs tfie friends of freedom.;— 
are their-nqjions’, of general felicity 
cpmpatible with the universal domi¬ 
nion of France up<A the'continent, 
the annihilation of tl^ freedom of the 
press, the extinction of natioiibl inde¬ 
pendence, and an absolute military 
despotism ? • 

The orator admitted that he had 
not been very consistent, in mingling 
matter of mirth with such a subject, 
“ he was now come to pure unmixed 
tragedy,—the prodigality of human 
life, and the wanton extravagance of 
human happiness,—the cruelty of 
sending men to such a climate at such 
a season, and the aggravated inhuma¬ 
nity of detaining tnem there so long: 
that additi^al guilt he attributed 
chiefly to Mr Canning, for he it was 
who, by throwing the apple of dis¬ 
cord among hia colleagues, produced 
cohfush)* in their councils, which un- 
them foY some time for almost 
any measure of government. More, 
much more, might be s?lid ; but, ex¬ 
hausted as he and the house equally 
wore, he would conclude by demand¬ 
ing their unanimous decision. The 
nation demanded their decision ; the 
wreck of our* brave army demaaded 
it; the martyred thousands whbm 
they had left to rot in Walcbcren-de- 
nianded it. There is, indeed, from 
the centre to the circumference of the 
erflpire, one united, universal, heart¬ 
rending cry for justicoi Give it then 
to the supplications of the people ! 
give it to the sorrows of the army ! 
give it as the last consolation to the 
widows .and orplians of the dead 1 


give it as a pi^ge of the honour and 
integrity of the living! To the peo- 
le of England, and to the cause -of 
umaiflty, the pujiishment of those 
who hav« created such enormous evil 
is a necessary act of duty. The me- 
moi’]^’ if the dead, and the honour of 
the army, call for vengeance upon the 
authors of this expedition, and I trust 
in God that xhe house will attend to 
tlie flail.’* 

This terminated the third night’s 
debate. On the fourth, Sir Francis 
Burdett spoke. “ Was 
there no punishment,** he Jfaj ch 31, 
asked, “ for those ,who 
Sent out this jexpedition ? The mini¬ 
sters stood as criminals before the 
house, and not only the ministers, but 
the general and admiral ought to be 
punished for having undertaken to 
conduct an expedition, in a state of 
complete ignorance as to the mode 
in which the duty could be perform¬ 
ed. Nothing less than the impeach¬ 
ment of the one, and a court-martial 
on the others, could, or ought to sa¬ 
tisfy the country. In all their pro¬ 
ceedings there was a maikcd^disre- 
gard for their country, and a cauti¬ 
ous concern merely for their own in¬ 
terests. From beginning to the end 
they were all the same ; all ignorant, 
presumptuous, and imbecile. As k> 
the commandcr-in-chief, the result of 
the inspection of the papers on the 
tabic was mercly*\yonder how any^ 
man, with the feelings of a gentleman, 
could act as he did; how any man 
possessed ^f sfich conscious and con^ 
victed imhecifity, cpiild retain* his si¬ 
tuation. Lord Castl^reagh was very 
anxious to separate- tlie question of 
the medical board, from that the 
merits of the expedition. He betray¬ 
ed, indeed, through all his speech a 
callous insensibijity to the miseries 
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he had caused, tndi* Shocking; he office wai^ot the only thing to he 
sported with the deaths which he had done for twsalvation of the country, 
occasioned, and even presumed to per- Without a change of systemr^wkn* 
suade the country that its fcalami- out reverting to the principles of the 
ties were honours*! One would have constitution, with tl^ecliiie of whiph 
thought that he who came down with the countiy no perma> 

the deaths of thousands on his head, aent good couldhe'rxpehted. Jf we 
would* have expressed some sorrow wished to be reecQe<h our pTS- 
for the bloody consequence of his own sent perilous situation, must have 
folly and incompetence^ But no ! he refeym—^reforin^hich would revive 
dared even to compare himseif to and re-establish ^e ancient fundament 
Chatham, Nelson, St Vincent, and tal pripciples of our constitution. Un- 
those brave heroes who had directed less this was obtained, neither himself 
our arms, under better and happier uor the country wsfuld be satisfied, 
auspices, and to constant and impe- From the folly of not demanding this 
lishable glory. I was amazed,' ex- arose all our calaptities. From if ' 
claimed Sir Fraimis, ** how he dared arose this expedition—-this child of 
to mention the names of those great corruption, expiring by its own in- 
men on such an occasion. Why, this herent imbecility. All their calami- 
dreadful expedition has cost the coun- ties, all their disgraces, were derived 
try, on a serious calculation from the from the want of a fair and eq^al re- 
returns on the table, which, however, presentation. To that, apd that ^pne, 
were far below the mark, three times the people ought to look j it wvpjldbe 
as many lives as all the glorious naval folly to expect relief from any other 
victories which wc have gained since cause. If this was ol^ained, they 
the commencement of the wSr, inclu- would no longer see ministerial weak- 
ding Trafalgar I And yet of all this ness working on abandoned prosfitu- 
the noble lord spoke with a tranquil- tion. .This was their oiily>avenue of 
lity, with respect to which J want escape from ruin, imminent rUin. Fot 
language to express the feelings of liimself, he cared not,that rumVas 
my mind ! When every indignant sen- to come, whether it came in the shape 
timent of patriotism w'aa roused by of a rotten borough, or an open iron . 
tile contemplation of these calami- despotism. In looking at this e 3 «l>e- 
tics, his lordship spoke of disease, dition through all its parts, one could 
death, and destruction, as familiarly hardly speak of it with the necessary 
as girls of thirteen would talk of moderation. If in private life, he 
,puppy dogs ! ^ * saw, the catastrophe ofiihen so brave, 

“ He should now,” he pursued, so patient, so martyred, he cduld call 
** most heartily support the resolu- it nothing else than cool, deliberate, 
tions proposed by Lo^d Porchester, atrocious murder. Thoug'h ministers 
though he though they should have within tvvelve hours’ sail of Walcher- 
gone farther. * The ministers ou^it cn might have had every information, 
to be called to an account very diffe- they would not deign to seek it, but 
rent from a mere censure of that* senttbeirsoldiersunheedingly to their 
housl^, and the officers ought to be grave. They now called for venge- 
tried by ^courts martial. But the re- ance—the honour of the house was 
moval of th« present ministers from- pledged to give.it; and, for himself, 
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would say nothing buwnstant im¬ 
peachment and (*)urt mwtial should* 
satisfy the nation for the cruel elFu- 
*■ -*i6n of their artiiy^s blood.’* 

Sir Francis hd^^oken of the ener- 
^ ^es of Greece anbiRopie/ which, he 
\jaid# wer(^o* be accounted for by the 
free natur^qf their institutions. Mr 
Bathurst reminded him, that tho» 
energies were first ^paired by. rhe 
exertions of factious Ibaders of the po- 
’ ;^ilace, who, having destroyed the 
aristocracy, ultimattly established a 
military despotisfh. Upon the ques- 
^ tion bnore the house, Mr Bathurst 
said, he did think that house would 
abdicate all its functions, if, disre¬ 
garding the general voice of the coun¬ 
try, it could be warped by any consi¬ 
deration from giving to this calami¬ 
tous expedition its appropriate cha- 
racterj’and.from pronouncing its cen¬ 
sure upon the conduct of those wlio 
advised it. Mr Perceval concluded 
the dcfence^f ministers ; the policy 
of udderCaktngthe expedition had al¬ 
ready been explained at length, so 
at^ had the plan of operations ; he 
tbje'ffififre chiefly confined himself to 
set of resolutions which condemn¬ 
ed them for having, after the great 
object of the expedition was abandon¬ 
ed, left a large proportion of the ar¬ 
my to the imminent danger of attack 
from the enemy, and exposed, during 
' more than Oime months, to the fatm 
ravage? of d^ase. “ Upon this •part 
of the case,** Mr Perceval 8aid,“rifDre 
feeling had very naturally been exci¬ 
ted than upon any other. No man 
could speak of it,* no man could think 
of it without tbe deepest regret. He 
could not, however, suppose, that they 
who declaimed loudest upon this me¬ 
lancholy subject, rehlly felt more up¬ 
on it than his majesty’s ministers. 
Eytil party opposition could hai^ly 


earned to auch a lengthy as to in¬ 
duce any man to believe that the feel¬ 
ings of regret on one side of the house 
were more acute yhaii they were on 
the othe/. But it was one thing to 
regret the loss of lives, and another 
to m:»intain that tha( loss was owing 
to ady misconduct of ministers*. Now 
he would most confidently contend, 
that when thye ulterior object had fail¬ 
ed, riiat very circumstance made it of 
infinitely greater importance to retain 
Flushing j if Antwerp had been ta¬ 
ken, our security would have been 
effected; but having left such great 
naval means in the hands of the ene¬ 
my, the possession of Walchercn be¬ 
came doubly Valuable. The question 
was, whether Walcheren being in our 
possession, an island which had been 
the object of pursuit to so many go¬ 
vernments, ministers would have been 
justified in giving it up, without taking 
every means of ascertaining whether 
it was possible to retain it: nothing, 
indeed, out an absolute conviction in 
his mind, that it was impossible to do 
this without a greater expence of 
men and money than seemed to be 
within the meansof this country* would 
have induced him to give it up. 

“ The customs of Antwerp in 180f> 
were one third more than those of hll 
the other ports of France put toge¬ 
ther ; ministers knew this, and knew 
also, that if they retained Walcheren 
the enemy W'oulcfqpt only be deprij 
ved of that revenue, but of all the 
trade from which it proceeded. This, 
though a,smilll object compared with 
the importaifhe of ^ntwerp as a nava7 
station, certainly wits one to be con¬ 
sidered. !^r Pitt, Lord Sidmouth, 
and Lord Grenville, each in his seve¬ 
ral administratfbn, had turned^their 
thoughts toward Walcheren,. and the 
plan nUd always been abandoned, not 
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because the island was jilihcalthy, but * 
because a sufficient disposable force 
could not be spared for the purpose 
of attacking it. To these high and 
concurrent authorKies, thoife of Nel¬ 
son, of Earl St Vincent, and of al¬ 
most every naval olFicer, might be 
added., 'I'he house had before them 
a letter of Sir R. Strachan’s, pointing 
out the importance of Walcheren, and 
pressing ministers in the strongest 
manner not to give it up till he had 
an opportunity of conversing with 
them upon the subject; lie had stated 
that the place v/as tenable, and that 
a plan for its complete defence was 
drawing up: but'tvlien, in a later re¬ 
port, that officer communicated his 
opinion, that in consequence of the 
peace with, Austria the enemy would 
be enabled to bring such a force against 
Walcheren, as it would not be in the 
power of this country, with any rea¬ 
sonable proportion of its means, to 
withstand; then they determined to 
evacuatetheisland. Had it been found 
expedient to retain it, means might 
and would have been taken to secure 
the health of the troops. With our 
naval means, a considerable part of 
the garrison might have passed a part 
of the year on the coast of Kent, and 
recourse would have been had to float¬ 
ing barracks; for it was to be obser¬ 
ved that the sailors were not affected 
with the sickness. There was, there¬ 
fore, no reason to apprehend that any 
broops would have? been destroyed by 
the retention of the island. And he 
would ask of the candour of his op¬ 
ponents, if the evacuatioiwof Walche¬ 
ren was a thing ;vhich could be car¬ 
ried iqtQ execution as soon as it had 
been^olv. dupon,—^if itwfts,orcould 
be mai?i the operation of a day ? Sup¬ 
posing it had been determined upon, 
were .not the means to be considered 
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by which iU was to be carried into ef- 
feet ? WoulWhe precipitate abandon¬ 
ment of the island have been the best 
way'to secure that object? or, in order... 
to secure the safe andrtranquil re-em¬ 
barkation ojf t)ie sioJ^was it not neces¬ 
sary that the hralthy ti^o^s should,.' 
be in undisputed possession of the 
island 2 or would it hav/been a morp 
sumpiary way tc^avc called off the 
healthy troops af once, and abandon¬ 
ed the sick to their fate ? Well, then ; 
it is admitted, tjiat we should first 
have brought home the sick; and now 
let tliose gentlemen, who have been 
so fine in their random flights at spe¬ 
culative censurv. come down for a 
moment to the simple sobriety of 
fact. The navy could not bring home 
our sick ; transports must of- course 
have been employed in that melan¬ 
choly service; therneans of coUnagef to 
convey them all home at oncPcould not 
be commanded ; after the ti^ansports 
arrived, they necessarily upderwentthe 
process of fumigation, and then re¬ 
turned for the remainder; and after 
the sick had been brought home, and 
not before then, the evacuation byjjh’e 
healthypartof the troopScommence4i[ 
This was sufficient to shew that it 
was not possible to evacuate Walche¬ 
ren at the time when it might have 
been thought expedient to do it. 

“One argument more remained, 
still more conclusive to this point. 
On tljc 10th of October^overnment 
received intelligence, to their minds 
satisfactory, that hostilities wefe on 
the eve of recommencing * betwee%, 
Austria and France. Now, suppose 
that,^ after having received this inteF- 
ligence, they had nevertheless deter- 
*mined upon the abandonment of Wa!- 
chercii, and that hostilities upon the 
continent had actnally recommenced, 
how-easy was it to anticipate Uietor- 
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' rents of invective which^ould have 
been poured uppn the«fi for giving 
up, aC such a time, a conquest so 
^ dearly- bought and so critically im¬ 
portant ? VYj^s'it a rash supposition 
^ to imagine, thaf*iljostiUti 9 S would re- 
^ commence ? Was tSere nothing in the 
"Wavprio^luid uneasy alternations that 
preceded t!te treaty of Vienna, to 
countenance the btlief that another 
battle might be foi^ht for the fiber- 
<108 of the continent ? An<^ in that 
case, would not Wi^cheren have been, 
in our hands, a uiost important means 
of annoyance ^ At that time, too, the 
sickness was daily abating : that dis¬ 
temper uniformly abates in October, 
and terminates in November. Here, 
then, the evil was momentarily de¬ 
crying, while the advantages rea¬ 
sonably to be expected rose with the 
crisis 'Itself. !*|!'he opponents of mi¬ 
nistry would have an estpedition sub¬ 
ject. to no cl^nccs, and secure of in- 
tennediate. as well as ultimate suc¬ 
cess,-—thelfr theory was more perfect 
tlian- their practice. I will detain the 
house,’** said Mr Perceval, “09 longer, 
weary as-tjheir attention is, and ex- 
halisted as is the subject. I have reluc¬ 
tantly endeavoured to drag them along 
with me through a length of detau 
which lent me no aid, and to which 
my humble efforts could impart no 
interest. It remains only to state, 
that it was my anxious wish, as well 
as that o?^iy colleagues, to retain 
Walchercn, if that intention haaJ>een 
practicable, and that our greatest re- 
^gret is, 'that it was not possible to 
retain a conquest which, ‘if retained, 
Would have proved invaluable.” 

The question now, after four nights 
debate, was put to thevote. 227 mem<* 
bers voted for Lord Porchester’s re¬ 
solutions^ 275 against them. The 
hquse^then divided upon an amend- 
iWMitof General Craufurd’s, pufport- 
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ing, that thliygh the house consider¬ 
ed with regret the lives which had 
been lost, it was of opinion that his 
majesty’s ministers had proceeded 
upon good grouftds in undertaking 
the expedition. 2S2 members voted 
against this, and it was carried by 
272», The second Stet of rcsplutiuns 
was then put to the vote ; and Lord 
Porchester’s censure upon ministers 
•for ^elayin^ the evacuation, was ne¬ 
gatived by 275 against 22i. A coun¬ 
ter resolution, approving them for re¬ 
taining the island as long as they had 
done, was moved by General Crau- 
furd, andthe numbers were255to 232, 
leaving ministers tl majority of 23, 
This was their smallest majority; their 
largest was ,51, which was in fact up¬ 
on the same question ; but before the 
final division many of the ministerial 
side had left the house, conceiving tho 
business sufficiently determined, and 
worn out by the length of the de¬ 
bate, for the house did not adjourn 
till half past seven in the morning. 

The reasons which the ministry as¬ 
signed for not haying evacuated Wal- 
cheren sooner, were completely satis¬ 
factory. Upon the policy of under¬ 
taking the expedition, more was said 
than their opponents had anticipated ; 
the importance of the naval station 
which had been attacked was made 
apparent; it was shewn that three 
successive administrations had each 
meditated an attempt upon that sta¬ 
tion, and that suth an attempt had 
also been contemplated by Nelson. The 
effect whichpthe discussion produced 
upon gAatipail of the country 
expressed by Mi* \yilberforce, when 
he said, that a great deal 
of strong^and just reason- Ma^ 9, 
ing had becng^dduccd on 
both sides, and that on the whole it 
was a question with regard to which 
impartial men TOight diffcir. 
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The opinion of Nelsop upon such 
a subject was deservedly considered 
as of the greatest weight.; but what 
was it in reality that Nelson had pro¬ 
jected ?—an attache upon Flusliing, 
which he said, w'ouM be a^week*s 
expedition for 4* or 5(KX) troops. The 
possession of Flushing would Ipive 
effected' all that was desirable ; that 
«8tatiori in our power, it would have 
mattered not what miglit have been, 
the number of ships which would then 
have lain rotting in the Scheldt. And 
if the conquest had been made at a 
fit season, we should have been left 
witli unexhausted forces to maintain 
it; for to take a^jd to hold is the 
only principle upon which any state 
should ever attempt conquest. The 
ill effects of the climate, had they 
been duly foreseen, might have been 
counteracted by proper precautions, 
and perhaps even the causes of the 
evil materially diminished by cover.- 
ing as many of the drains as possible, 
and keeping those clean which were 
left open. The greater part of the 
troops would have been effectually 
secured by being hutted ou the sand 
hills an^ kept in floating barracks, 
and means might have been devised 
for lessening the danger to those whom 
it would have been necessary to keep 
in tli^ town. Generous diet, with the 
free use of tobacco and of spices, would 
have served as antidotes to the cli¬ 
mate ; the risk would have,been greatly 
afjeviated by quartering them in the 
upper stories; and if men for the ser¬ 
vice had been selected, v^ho were na¬ 
tives of the fen countries, ^hey would 
have fuuK.d themseli^es .in an atmos¬ 
phere not very different from their 
own. ^ 

Tbi^^c things had manifestly never 
been considered ; the season was ill 


chosen, and^the choice of the conv* 
mander was^^ possible, still more in* ‘ 
defensible, from his vice of notoriotu 
and incorrigible sloth. Under, a man 
of soldierdike habits &pd activity, the 
expedition might ea^y have succeed¬ 
ed, and in*fdet afmtld hardly have 
failed of success, had the fi^st opera¬ 
tion been effected,-4-tba^of landing 
uponCadsand ^ tl* failure there drew 
after It all the otlpr evils. But had 
tlie exp^itiun succeeded in all it), 
parts, stul it would, at such a time, 
h|ive been a miserable, misdirection of 
such an armament. It was affirmed, 
that we conld not have supported an 
army farther irom our own shoi'es, be¬ 
cause foreign coin could not at that 
time be procured ;—a strange argu¬ 
ment, which the opposition seem to 
liave considered as valid, for theytnade 
no reply to it. But, without ftfier- 
ring to the manner in whicb the 
French make war, what is to jprtiveat 
us from giving our own money cur¬ 
rency wherever our armies go, by 
martial law, if foreign coin is. not to 
be prociu ed, or only at a loss ?—The 
paramount object at that time should 
have been Spain. It is true, thal a 
larger army could not have been em-**^ 
ployed under Sir A. Wellesley, be¬ 
cause that which he had was not sup¬ 
plied ; but there was another and even 
a more important scene of operations 
in Catalonia. Barcelona might have 
fallen, Gerona have beei^oaved, and 
Zaragoxa recovered for the Spaniards. 

If, however, it had been thought 
better to turn our views to tHe north, 
and the circumstances of Prussia, as 
Mr Canning so ably a^ued, ren^r- 
ed it unfit to land in Germany, one 
9 bjcct, and only one, offered itself, 
which would have been commensu¬ 
rate to the meaitaemployed. Weshoidd 


• (’larke apd M‘ArtJiui ’i- Life of Nelson, vol. ii, p. 229 . 
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^have once n^orey now yith a jus¬ 
tice which could fiever Ip disputed; 
have, attacked the Danish capitaly 
jdauted the English flag at Copenha¬ 
gen, Published h viceroy there, in¬ 
corporated Zcalasti^with the British 
‘empire, and admitt^ the mhabitants 
to a fuU pin^icipation of all the rights 
and privUeg^of British subjects. 

■ “ If we pay a j^per regard to 
truth,** says Pulybiu^ ” we shallltind 
.jt^necessary, not only to condemn our 
friends on some occasions and com¬ 
mend our enemies, Wt also to com-i 
mend and condemn the same persons, 
as diflerent circumstances may re¬ 
quire ; for, as it is not to be imagined 
that those who are engaged in great 
affairs should always be pursuing false 
or mistaken measures, so neither is it 
prbbable that their conduct can at all 
timesbeeixeurntfrom error.** Themo- 
dem spirit; ot party, not having that 
regard to truth of which the historian 
speaks, either sees things falsely, or, if 
it sees thenf aright, wrests the conse¬ 
quences to its own perverse purposes. 
The opposition argued truly, when 
they nSAiRtained that the expedition to 
thdScheldt was impolitic and disgrace- 
Uhl; but the conclusion upon which 
they insisted was, that therefore the 
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ministry ought jto be displaced, and 
they thems^ves be appointed to suc¬ 
ceed them; and they who agreed with 
them n^st entirely in the first part of 
their proposition, vaould have regard¬ 
ed the sedbnd as a worse evil than the 
expedition itself. The temper and 
the views with which this party call¬ 
ed for a vote of censure, were expo¬ 
sed by Mr Stephen in a singularly fe- 
licitops allusion. ** The public,** he 
said, ** were led to expect a redress 
of grievances, and punishment of de¬ 
linquents ; butthegentlemenontlicop- 
position bench had the more substan¬ 
tial game in view of obtaining pos¬ 
session of the government; and this 
was the true cause of theirimpatience. 
They reminded him of the squire of 
the valourous knight of Mancha. 
The knight, like the people of Eng¬ 
land in this case, was intent on gene¬ 
rous purposes, though with mistaken 
views; but Sancho had always his 
eye to the main chance ; and as soon 
as an adventure was atchieved by his 
master, he conceived, like these right 
honourable gentlemen, that his own 
cud was attained; and said, * I do be¬ 
seech you, sir, give me immediately 
that same government.** 
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CHAP. III. 

!^r Francis BurdcU*s Motion for r/^Ieasinj* John Gal^Jones.—His Letter 
to his CoHsliiuents, Committal to the Toxoer, and 'consequent Proceed^ 
tngs, '' 


The decision of the house upon the 
Walcheren expedition was so utterly 
discordant witlj the opinion of the 
public, that it would probably have 
excited a feeling throughout the coun¬ 
try little less violent than that which 
had manifested itself during the in¬ 
quiry of the preceding year; but 
the attention and the passions of the 
people had been effectually diverted 
by circumstances which, during the 
progress of the business, bad grown 
out of the commitment of Gale Jones. 
On the 12th of March, Sir Francis 
Burdett moved that Jones should be 
discharged. He lamented exceed¬ 
ingly,” he said, “that, in consequence 
ofindisposition, he not been pre¬ 
sent at the time the resolutiqnfor com¬ 
mitting John Gale Jones to. Newgate 
was passed, conceiving as he did that 
the house possessed qo such privilege, 
af/.d that no such privilege could legal¬ 
ly or constitutionally exist. The Taw 
of the land was the standard by which 
th’ privileges of every individual, and 
of every body of ituividuals, in this 
country were to be'measured; but 
he maintained) that the imprisonment 
of Joh^ pale Jones wa? an infringe¬ 
ment of/the law, of the land, and a. 
subversion of the .princij^les of .he 
constitution. The question was, if 


the House of Commons had a right 
to imprison a person, not a member 
of that house, for an offence punish¬ 
able by the ordinary course of law ? 
This question involved the consider¬ 
ation of two distinct qualities,-—pri¬ 
vilege and power. The one, privi¬ 
lege, the house possessed for its own 
protection j the other, powers was a 
right to be exercised over others. 
Privilege they were to exercise to 
prevent the crown from molesting 
them in their proceedings; they were , 
to use it as a shield for themsejves ; ' 
but they were not to allow it *to 
change it.s character, to be converted*** 
into power, and to use it for the de¬ 
struction of others.” 

Sir Francis then entered into an 
historical argument, shewing how this 
privilege, according to his view of . 
the subject, had arisen. By the 
exercise of that privilege, in the pre¬ 
sent case,” he affirmed, “ tl;e com¬ 
mon law, Magna Charta, and trial by 
jury had been violated. Mr Jones' 
was imprisoned for an act, the illega¬ 
lity of which had not been proved^ 
ihe facts not ascertained, nor the law 
determined. And what was there to 
prevent Mr Yorke from preferring a. 
bill,of indictment, accor^ng to law,*' 
against him; in which.case, if.tlju^v* 
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,'■could suppose any tvrJUve lawful 

men in England iould fmd a verdict 
of guilty, then would he be punished 
»^twicefor the same ojfFence. If, on 
the other hand, a verdict of acquittal 
_jwcrc returned, thep wquld he have 
' been sentenced tb midergo the most 
severe puniS^ent'short of death, that 
of indefinite imprisonment, by an or¬ 
der of the House o^ Commons,., for 
having done an act rtot proved to be 
'^vcrime. It was a doctrine^clearly 
laid down by Lor(^ Coke, tliat no 
man could be finvd, or confined, bufr 
by a Court of Record ; no court but 
that in which forty shillings damages 
might be given could be a Court of 
Record ;~the. necessaiy conclusion 
was, that the power of fine and im¬ 
prisonment was not in that house. 
No right to fine was assumed. Why 
then \va8“ the greater power retained, 
when the smaller one was admitted 
to be illegal ? The warrant of com¬ 
mittal, tooyhe contended, was ille¬ 
gal in all Its parts, but eminently 
so ip its conclusion. A legal war¬ 
rant must conclude with the .words, 

* till the party be delivered by due 
jgpurse of law this warrant ended 
with the words, ‘ during the pleasure 
of the house.* The house, by such 
a proceeding as it had resorted to, 
involved the assumption of the judi¬ 
cial, ejtecutive, and legislative powers, 
•which was in the very teeth of the 
la<(^ In thf*?Sue administration the 
law it was wisely provide-d, thatHhe 
same men, shall not take two steps 
tpgether j one set find the bill, an¬ 
other decide on the fact, another the 
liw ; but that house, which admini¬ 
sters no oath, which squarcs itself by 
no form, which makes no previous'* 
examination of the fact, jumps at once 
upon its dangerous and most alarm¬ 
ing* Coiyclusion, and finds the accused 
And for what i for their pri-. 


vilege. The^ privilege talked of re¬ 
sembled the bye laws of a corpora¬ 
tion, sufficient to bind themselves, 
but which could not overturn the 
law of the land. This was to slievr 
the houfe to be as great as kings, 
lords, and commons. It was, besides, 
an encroachment on’the prerogative 
of the crown, whose privilege it was 
to see that no unlawful restraint was 
laid the fiberty of the subject.’* 
Sir Francis concluded iii these words: 
** Sir Fletcher Norton has said, that 
he would p^ no more attention to a 
resolution of the House of Commons 
than to that of a set of drunken por¬ 
ters in an alehousd* The observa¬ 
tion was coarse, but it was just. If 
gentlemen, therefore, are of opinion 
that a resolution of this hotise is equal 
to that of all the branches of the con¬ 
stitution, they will then reject my 
proposition ; but if, with me, they 
think that they cannot overturn the 
law of the land, and the acts of par¬ 
liament •solemnly passed, by any as¬ 
sumed power exercised by that house 
alone, they will agree w'ith me that 
John Gale Jones must be discharged.** 
Upon this Mr Williams Wyiin said, 
** that if a motion had been brought 
forward for the liberation of John 
Gale Jones, upon the ground of his 
contrition for the offence which he 
had confessed at the bar, he should 
not have objected to it j but the pro¬ 
posal of that liberation had been so 
interwoven with other topics, that ht?* 
really knew not how to proceed.** 
Then takings up the historical argu¬ 
ment which«Sir Francis had,proJiii’ 
'ced, lie shewed Mir that there were 
cases on record of the assertion of this 
right as early as the reign of Henry , 
VIII. “It was indeed true, tflilSlf^no 
instance of committal for a libel was 
to be met with prior to the reign of 
Elizabeth ; but the fact was, that in 
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th'e times immediately succeeding the “ That house,” ht^said,’ ** was coin- 
invention of printing* there was no petent, by rta own ^authority, to pUr 
liberty of the press. The right of liish any contempt or ifiterruption of 
printing, and the liberty of publica- its proceedings j buf he depied that 
tlon» were so ccydpletely under the a libel and a contempt of court were 
restrictions of the Star Chainbcr, and tantamount.’*, 1^'attorney-general 
so liable to be limited by the king’s and solicitor-gcrreral defivered their 
proclamation, that there was no ’pro- pinions decidedly Tor tj^ privilege, 
bability of any libel appearing against Thcdiscussion led necestarily to much 
* that house. The same reasons which historical and l^al argument, and 
justified a court of law in punishing^ many cases were);:itcd ; but Mr She- 
any contempt or interruption of its ridan said “ he wished to draw thtT 
proceedings, justified the privilege attention of the house to one simple 
which the house had exercised in the and obvious one,—the case of Mr 
case before them. Any offence to a John Gale Jones. The abstract ar- 
court of law was deemed not only gument of Sir Francis’s speech had 
personal to the individual immediately nothing to do wuIa his actual libera- 
presiding, but to the whole tribunal tion, and why should he be sacrificed 
of justice, or (according to the older to a theory with which he bad no 
language of we law) to the king’s concern T why should he fi^l sin un¬ 
person, which was considered as per- willing martyr to doctrines which, he 
petually present there. So in this never propagated, and pefi^hapd never 
case, the hbelwas not treated so much entertained?—It had been asserted, 
as an offence to the member attacked, that a prosecution by the attorney- 
as to the whole house. He wished general would have beeiK preferable 
Sir Francis had waited till the dis- to the course which had been taken 
charge of Mr Jones from prison be- in this case. This was a pmiitice-to 
fore he had brought on a question which he could never give his sane- 
which was now moved in parliament tion. The house never could'delegale 
for the* first time: in the present the maintenance of its privileges mtew 
mode of proceeding there was this' any other hands than its own, with- 
inconsistency, that the motion had out a degradation of its dignity, and 
nothing whatever to do with the a dereliction of its duty. He wdl 
speechby which it had been prefaced, knew the consequence of confiding 
Even now he wished that Sir Francis such a trust to an attorney-general: 
would propose a declaratory resolu- it had been done lii the case of Mr 
tion on which to found his present Reeves, and the author vt wh|it had 
Siotion, though he^ for one, must vote beeitT unanimously condemned in the 
against such a resolution, as tend- house, as a gross and scandalous libel, 
ing to deprive the houA' of what it wasacquitted in the court below.'’ Mn 
hftd enjoyed for above thfee hundred Shc^dan then considered- the p^tK 
years,—that of guarding its dignity cular case which was before the hoU^. 
against libels.” ' While he differed,” he Said, « fro&k 

l^ord A* Hamilton and Mr Creevy the doctrine of Sir Francis, that that 
both'ttfcl^ied. that jtifoy could not house had ho right to commit, any 
concur the opioidh of Sir Frcn- person but one of its merhbei^ he 
CIS. ’3Che proper distinction seems to could not, oh .the other hand',r agree 
have mane by Lord Folkestone, with Mr Yorke' in his applica*t:nT*^f 
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^Vtlie Bi)l of Righq, whereat dimts examination If their grierances, He 
that no' pi^ceediilg in tl?at as^ebibly well remembered that much mischief 
. sliould be questioned in any court or was apprehended; but the minister, 
^ place out of doors. Was this meant seeing his mistake, restored the usual 
to bar all public ^iscussion ? all con- opportunity of ciammunication be- 
sidcration of politics out of parlia- tween the people an'd their represen- 
"inent ? Unless it rnhsut* this,' it could tatives, and thus the danger was dis- 
meau nothii^ ; and to shew how con- sipa^-d by the restoration of that free- 
veniently thi^rinciple might be re- dom which was the most efFeetual foe 
lascd, it was sufficient to read the to danger. Therefore,*’ said Mr She- 
words of a requisition with whiclf Sir rjdan, « I see with pain every act of 
, William Cui tis had Just been^served, hostility against the freedom of the 
requiring his attendance at a Court press. It is inconsistent with theiu- 
of Common Council^ to * consider of terest of the house, as well as with 
the prodigal ana profligate expendi- the safety of the country. But in 
ture of the public money by the the case under consideration, their 
House of Commons, in the late grant interest, their prityriples, and t^eir 
of an annuity of 20(X)1. to Lwd Wei- pride should restrain them from en- 
lingtoo,* Now, if the Bill of Rights gaging in such conduct. There is 
were. tp be so closely adhered to in something so silly, so small, so igno- 
ev^iy ^se, why was such a notice minious in the contest in which the 
as this public with impunity ? house is involved, that I cannot think 
What! shqula the house thunder its of it without pain, and must there 
vengeance to batter down a poor de- fore feel anxious to rescue it from 
bating club, when it would not dare its warfare witli the British Forum, 
to raise its" arm against a wealthy Upon this ground I move an amend- 
corporation i If the principle were ment, that John Gale Jones be dis- 
"to^e acted upon at all, common jus- charged, in consequence of the con- 
tice required that its extension should trition be has expressed and the time 
be general. Well then,—let there be he has been imprisoned.” ^ 
dll end of all that gives our constitu- Mr Sheridan, when he mov^ this 
tion value,—repress all discussion,— amendment, asked of the speaker, 
prohibit all county meetings,—^silence whether this mode of applying for 
every contrdul over public men on the discharge of Jones, or his own 
the part of the peoplegS|tod by that application by petition, was the re¬ 
act deprive paruameiffi||^he great guiar course m such cases ? He was 
sUihuius by^hich it is lor^d to do told, that an application to the house 
its duty. Tnat experiment had^Jieeti by petition would he more consonant;. 
trie4 at the close of the American to the ordinary mode of proceeding. 
War. • ]L6rd North attempted to ex- Upon this gyiund Mr Perceval called 
^lu^e the public from the House of upon the house to consider the coq- 
iComihons; he had the power, and sequences or such a precedent as they 
he exercised it for above a sessipn and would establish, if Mr Gale Jones 
half. What was the consequence should be* released, without havihgj; 
Bvery county had its parliament, and according to the ttivariable ggS Mltiee 
every village its delegates $ clubs as- of the house, previously wnt m a pc- 
sembl^, and societies Sprung up, for tition, acknomedgjng hi30^Uce,and 
4 j^ussion of their rights, |nd the expressing hi^ contrition. At the 
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hqnic time, he had nodiesi station in say¬ 
ing, that if the person in question 
should, according to the ordinary and 
regular course, submit such a peti- 
tion, he would betthe first to accede 
to any proposifion for hist enlarge¬ 
ment, Mr Williams Wynn said, he 
should vote for.the amendment, be¬ 
cause he thought the punishment had 
, already been suiHcient for the offence. 
Mr Whitbread was of tlie same opir 
nion } the right of the house to com¬ 
mit persons in such cases he did not 
question ; but he added, that the 
house very seldom got well out of 
such proceedings. Sir Francis, in 
reply to all which he had heard, re¬ 
peated and enforced his former argu¬ 
ments. “ He never,*’ he said, “ had 
asserted, or could think of asserting, 
that the house had not the power, in 
the exercise of its constitutional func¬ 
tions, to remove nuisances, that iff, 
obstructions to judgement, a power 
which every magistrate possessed. 
That which throws obstructions in the 
way of the proceedings of any court, 
is a contempt of that court; there¬ 
fore the privilege of the court, in such 
instances, was the right of removing 
•uch obstructions j but how were the 
proceedings of that house obstructed 
byalibel?—The Lex Parliarneniar'm 
was binding upon their own members, 
laut not upon others. It did not give 
that hbuse a power which is not pos¬ 
sessed by the sovereign,—the power 
^f committing a person for an offence 
cognizable by the legal tribunals. It 
waslikewise a most material objection 
gainst this supposed rig^it, that they 
could not proportion thc*puni8hment 
to tb^-oflence ; atf’an individual might 
by possibility be confined seven years, 
‘cai<iolv five minutes. Much had been 
said of thq, dignity oV that house; 
but if digmty was to be measured z 4 

supporlcdby punishment, Jack Ketch 


must have more ijiignitj than any-' 
other individual in .the kingdom. If 
strong powers were to be given any 
where, he should prefer giving them, 
to the king. But as^he had ever been 
an enemy to the exercise of arbitrary 
power in any c|uafter, he must oppose' 
what he looked upon ^-an usurpa¬ 
tion of an unconstitutr’.mal and arbi¬ 
trary poweronthepart of that house.” 
Mr Sheridan’s amendment was then 
negatived without a division, and only 
fourteen persons were found to vote 
for the original motion against 153. 

A few days after this debate. Sir 
Francis printed his speech in an en- 
• larged form, and containing more of¬ 
fensive language than he had used in 
the house ; he published it in Cob- 
bet’s Weekly Register, and introdu¬ 
ced it with a letter to his constituents, 

“ The House of Commons” he said 
in this letter, “ having parsed a vote, 
which amounts to a declaradon, that 
an order of theirs is to be of more 
weight than Magna Chafta and the 
laws of the land, I think it my duty 
to lay my sentiments thereon before 
my con'stituents, whose character a*' 
freemen, and even whose persohiil 
safety, depend, in so great a degree, 
upon the decision of this question—. 
a question of no less importance tlvan 
this ; Whether our liberty be still to 
be secured by the laws of our fore¬ 
fathers, or be to lay at the absolute 
mercy of a part of out^fellow-sub- 
ject^, collected together by 'means 
which it is not necessary for me to 
describe ? 

** Should the principle, upon whicH 
the gentlemen of the House of Com* 
mons have thought proper to act in 
^his instance, be once admitted, it is 
impossible for any one to conjecture 
how soon he himself may be sum¬ 
moned from his dwelling, and be hpr- 
ried, without trial, and'witho^^fch 
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v ..infidea^insthim|[ from the bosom of which ended* in the imprisonment, 

' his family, into clutches of a jail- the trial, the condemnation, ‘and the 

It is, therefore, HOW the time to execution of that ilUdvised Itinir. 
.1 1 ^ __1. rnL. ..If_ • • . . o' 


or. 


resist the doctrine upon which Mr The s^lf-same principle it was, that 
‘Jones has been sent to Newgate; or, %vas so daringly violated by his son 
it is high time to cease all pretensions James the Second; and for which 
to those libertiea t^ich* were acqiii- violation he was compelled to flee 
red by our^refathers, after so many front the just indignation of t^e peo- 
struggles an^o many sacrifices. pie, who not only stript him of his 
We seek for, and we need seek for, crown, but who prevented that crown 
nothing new; we ask for na ihore from descending to his family. If 
than what our foAfathers jinsisted every one of you be liable, at any 
upon as their own; we ask for no time, to be sent to jail without trial, 
more than what tjiey^cqueathed untq and without oath made against you, 
us; we ask for no more than what and there to be detained as long as it 
they, in the testament which some pleases the parties sending you there, 
of them had sealed, and which the (perhaps to the-end of your life,) 
rest of them were ready to seal, with without any court to appeal to, with- 
their blood, expressly declared to be out any means of redress ; if this be 
«the birthright of the peopleof Eng- the case, shall we stilt boast of the 
land t’ namely, < the laws of Eng- laws and of the liberties of England ? 
land/' To these laws we have a right Volumes have been written by fo- 
io look, with confidence, for sccuri- rcigners, as well as by our own coun¬ 
ty; to these laws the individual now trymen, m praise of that part of our 
imprisoned hajs, throi^h me, applied law, which, in so admirable a manner, 
for redress in vain. Those, who have provide forour personal safety against 
imprisoned him, have refused to listen any attacks of men in power. This 
fo'my voice. Your voice may come has been, in all ages, the pride of our 
with njore force; may command great- country; itistheinainteuanceofthis 
er respect; and I am not without principle which enabled us tc^escape 
hope, that it may prove irresistible, if that bondage, in which all the states 
it proclaim to this House of Com- and kingdoms in Europe were en- 
mQiis, ill the same tone as the tongues thralled, by abandoning and yielding 
of our anc^tors proclaimed to the it up ; and, wc may be assured, that 


if we now abandon it, the bright days 
of England's glory will set in me nigh 
of her disgrace. 

“ But, I wouliffain believe that sueb - 
not to be our fate. Our forefa- 


is 


kings of old, * Nolumus kges Anglia 
nmtgres* or, in. our own more dear 
and not leeij^orcible language ; * the 
laws of England shall not be chan'gcd.* 

** The principle, fellow citizens, for 
which \vt*are now contending, is the ibers made stem grim-visaged prero- 
lame principle, lor which the pebplc gative hide nis head : they broke i^ 
of England hare contended from the pieces his sharp ;,and massy* sword, 
earliest ages. It was this principle And shall we, their**son$, be afraid to 
which was attacked by Charles the enter the lists- with undefined privi- 
Firat, in the ifieasure of ship money, lege, aasuming^hepowers of p^wg**" 
when again the people of England tive? * ■ 

and an uncorrupied House of Com- “I shall be told, perhapsj’ thattlierc 
i^nsT^ncwed.the doutcat; a contest is not much d^ger of this power be* 
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ing very frequently exercised. I do 
not suppose that the gentlemen of the 
House of Commons will send any one 
of you to jail when you do not dis¬ 
please them. Mr'Yorke did not move 
for the sending of Mr Jodl^ to jail, 
until Mr Jones displeased him; but, 
it is iKit a ver}*^ great compliment to 
pay to any constitution, to say, that 
It does nut permit a man to be impri¬ 
soned, unless he has done somel-hing 
to displease persons in poyver. At 
this moment, it is true, we see but one 
man actually in jail for having dis¬ 
pleased those gentlemen ; but the fate 
of this one man (as is the effect of all 
punishments) will deter others from 
expressing their opinions of the con¬ 
duct of those who have had the power 
to punish-him. And, moreover, it 
is in the nature of all power, and es¬ 
pecially of assumed and, undefined 
power, to increase as it advances in 
age ; and, as Magna Charta and the 
law of the land have not been stiifi- 
cient to protect Mr Jones, what se¬ 
curity have we, unless this power of 
imprisonment be given up, that we 
shall not see other men sent to jail fur 
stating their opinion respecting rot¬ 
ten boroughs, respecting placemen 
and pensioners sitting in the house ; 
or, in short, for making any declara¬ 
tion, giving any opinion, stating any 
fact, betraying any feeling, whether 
by writing, by word of mouth, or by 
gesture, which map displease any of 
'“^thc gentlemen aftembled in St Ste¬ 
phen’s chapel ? 

** Then, again, as to the kind of pu- 
^^lishment; why should'^ th^ stop at 
sending persons tb jail i If they can 
send traom they please to jail; it the^ 
can keep the persons, so^'sent, in jailv 
as’'ilki^.as. they please; if they can ■ 
set thw prisoners free at the end of 
the first hour, or keep them confned 
for seven years ; if, tft short, their ab¬ 


solute will is to ^ave the force of 
law, what securityvean you have that 
they will stop at imprisonment i If 
they have the absolute power of imr 
prisoning and releasing, why may 
they not send their prisoners to York 
jail as well as tb a jail in London ? 
Why not confine nten in>folitary cells, 
or load them with chains and bolts ? 
Tljey have not gone these lengths 
yet; -but, whaj; is there to restrain 
them 

The speech itself, or argument, as 
■it was now entitled, contained, amid 
many legal and constitutianal refer¬ 
ences, many passages in the same in¬ 
flammatory s*nain as the letter. Of 
the speaker's warrant k was said, 
“ Let this instrument-—this thing sui 
generis —be contrasted,with the pro¬ 
perties of a lawful warrant.' 'Does it 
not evidently appear, that this piece of 
unsealed naper, signed fay the speak¬ 
er, by wKich an untried subject has 
been outlawed, bears no feature of le¬ 
gality ? And that from the commence¬ 
ment of this proceeding—in its pi^o- 
gress and to its conclusion—^there is 
not one step that has not been mark¬ 
ed in a peculiar manner with disre¬ 
spect for the laws—a disrespect in- 
which all the parts have been won¬ 
derfully coiisisteif^ throughout,' in 
constituting the most uUlaw'fiil act 
the mind of man can possibly con¬ 
ceive. 

Upon what grounck^r pretence,” 
said Sir Francis, in this argument, 
<* have the house assumed a power to 
punish i Since they have taken upon 
themselves this power, it is fair to 
call upon them to shew how they 
came by it, and when they first claim¬ 
ed it. The commencement of this 
usurpation was when they got rid of 
the upper house of parliament, and 
cut off the head of the king-^ They 
still, it seems, are embQlden^gjjUo’ire- 
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•tain an illegal p^er, not^'pretended 
to even by the kilg, but which these 
local sovereigns over the king claim 
as of right. But no wonder, when 
they have so entirely departed from 
the ends of their institution--'as was 
offered to bc*prov\?d'by Mr Madocks, 
and ackngwskdged by themselves, in 
the ncvcr-to^.»'forgottcn morning of 
the 11th of May, one thousand ejght 
hundred and nine; when, from being 
the lower or inferior (for it is the same 
sense, one being an English, the other 
a Latin word,} branch of the legisla-* 
ture, they have become the proprie¬ 
tors, by burgage tenure, of the whole 
representation; and, in that capacity, 
inflated with their high-blown fanci¬ 
ful ideas of majesty, and tricked out 
in the trappings of royalty, think pri¬ 
vilege and protection beneath tfieir 
dignity, assume the sword of jirero- 
ativc, and lord it equally over the 
king and the people. 

“ The Commons,*' he concluded, 
“ do not sit in that house for their dig¬ 
nity, but as servants of the people ; 
not to exercise prerogative and powei- 
over but to inspect and con¬ 

tra'll! the public accounts, to protect 
■liberty and property ; to complain of 
exorbitances or power in any quar¬ 
ter and to maintain the laws of the 
land. They are the last persons who 
ought to set an example of encroach¬ 
ment. If they become destroyers of 
the liberties dC the people, in tberh 
oppressibn is combiued with treaidi- 
cry; they destroy where they are 
bound to protect. One cannot, with 
such impressions i" one’s mind, help 
entertaining a fear, that the gentle¬ 
men of the House of Commons, may 
in time, unless they revert to the great 
principles of the constitution, be in 
danger of incurring the sentence of 
St g jiul upon the inso.knt and tyran- 
nic»i 4ugh priest, Ananias, w'ho had 

VOL. HI. PA AT 1. 


commanded him to be stricken for 
opening his mouth in his own de¬ 
fence “ God shall smite thee, thou 
whitedwall; For sittest thou to judge 
me after the law, and commandest me 
to be smitten contrary to the law i” 
It IS apparent that a letter and 
an argument, couched in such*terms 
and so published, were intended as a 
defiance to the House of Cominoiii,. 
Mr Lethbriifge, mem¬ 
ber for Somersetshire, March 27* 
complained of it to the 
house ; being induced, lie said, to 
bring the matter forward, as an Eng-* 
lishman, in defence of the privileges 
of parliament, and as the representa¬ 
tive of as independent and free a body 
as any in Old England.—The whole 
paper was read; Mr Lethbridge then 
pointed out the specific passages on 
which he founded his complaint, and 
called upon the house to vindicate 
themselves from a series of unjust and 
unjustifiable aspersions, and punish 
this viohition of their privileges in 
what manner might to their wisdoms 
appear most fitting. Sir Francis be¬ 
ing told by the speaker, that now was 
the time for him, according fo the 
uniform practice of paiiiameut, to be 
heard in his own dctencc^ replied i.n a 
’ow tone of voice, that Mr Leth¬ 
bridge was bound exjdicitly to point 
out the nature of the charge, and till 
he should hear something in refnla- 
tion of the principles of his paper, he 
could not look upon Kiraself as called 
upon to undertake tlicir defence. He 
had no hc^sitarton to state, that in ^ 
writing that address and argumsnt he 
had no idea that he was infringingany 
privilege of t^he house.—Was it to be 
Supposed that the simple act of 
giiing on the powers of the Commons 
was a crime ? He was willing to abide 
by the fact and argument of that pa¬ 
per. He wouldlitand the issue j but 
. t V 
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if it were the pleasure of the house 
that he should withdraw, he was ready 
so to do.” Accordingly, upon the 
speaker stating, tl^t such was fhe un¬ 
changed, and, as he hoped, unehange- 
able practice of parliament, nc with¬ 
drew. Mr Leth|)ridgc then said, “ he 
wished the forms of the house* had 
not preehidcd Sir Francis from hear¬ 
ing what he had to say. ,lf that house 
had any regard for its character, ft 
would put a stop to such proceed¬ 
ings as they had lately witnessed. 
He had heard things stated in that 
housi‘ whicli had made the hair on 
his head stand on end.” A laugh was 
raised at this; but Mr Lethbridge, 
who was neither to be ridiculed nor 
deterred from doing what he felt to 
be his duty, pursued ; ** Such,” he 
said, “ was the feeling of horror with 
which he had heard it there aflirmed, 
that in the opinion of the public the 
reputation of that house had not a leg 
to stand upon. Such proceedings, he 
trusted, would be effectually put a 
stop to ; he moved therefore, that the 
paper before the house was a Lbcllous 
and scandalous paper, and that Sir 
Francis Burdett, who suffered it to 
be printed with his name and by his 
authority, Ipd been guilty of a viola¬ 
tion of the privileges of the house. 
These resolutions, he trusted, would 
be adopted ; they must be adopted, if 
the house wished to save its own cha- 
. racter and that Old England.” Mr 
Blachford seconded the motion, Mr 
Ponsonby moved, that the discussion 
should be delayed for% week, on the 
*^groun4l that the ^minefij or the mem¬ 
bers were fullj engrossed with the 
Walcherc'i question, wh^ch was then 
*^i:; 2 ding. Mr Perceval contended^ thaf 
both the iihriportance'*bf the business, 
and the individual, re¬ 

quired the earlic'-t decision, and tl at 
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the members woiil^ have sufficient 
opportunity of cxahiining the paper 
by the morrow. Mr Whitbread, in¬ 
sinuating that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer designed by this business 
to distract JLlir; attention of the house 
and the feelings of the‘public from 
the Walcheren quckioiyvwhich had 
occupied so much of^oth, propo¬ 
sed ran adjournment till Friday, the 
third day from tlicnce, by which time 
the debate on the expedition would 
be terminated, finder such an impu¬ 
tation, Mr Percevabreplied, he could 
not sit silent. “ Have I,” said he, 
“ advised th.e honourable baronet to 
publish the pap'-r which is the foiin- 
tlation of the charge against liirn i Did 
I rec{)inmciKl to him to publish it on 
Saturday last, so as to occasion this 
delay at this particular time ? Have I 
had any concern in the mode in which 
the question has been brought before 
the house ? The question is of the 
last importance to the character, the 
dignity, the honour, and the inde¬ 
pendence of this house. The longer., 
they suffer the decision upon it to be 
delayed, the longer they would sub¬ 
mit to be trampled upon. '^I’he Taw 
of the case had lately been discussed 
and decided upon in a full house, 
almost unanimt)usly, only fourteen 
voting with the honourable baronet, 
and many of them on the ground that 
the previous confinement of the indi¬ 
vidual w'as a sufficient ^iiishment for 
his offence. The consideration, how¬ 
ever, tliat one individual^was in cus¬ 
tody, and another under accusation, 
was a reason for restricting the ad¬ 
journment to the shortest possible pe¬ 
riod.” 

The house divided on Mr Wliit- 
bread’s proposal. 146 voted for the 
adjournment till Friday, and it was 
decided by a majority of ^(^juthat the 
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question should be rcsu- 
Marck 28. med onithe morrow. The 
debate was then prosecu¬ 
ted with increased warmth. Mr Brand 
movedfor aweek’^d lay ; for though 
^he conceived that Sir Francis had 
clearly been g«ihy of a breach of pri¬ 
vilege, yet vij^en his paper was pro¬ 
nounced to oc<^ libel upon the just 
rights of the house, it was propei'jlo 
hai'c time for considering what tho^e 
just rights were. He admitt^ that 
n question in which the privileges of 
parliament and tlii^liberty of the sub¬ 
ject were concerned, was of more im¬ 
portance than twenty expeditions to 
the Scheldt, or to any other part of 
the globe; but there was no cause for 
precipitation ; no mischief could re¬ 
sult from any farther circulation of 
the paper, and if Mr Lethbridge had 
been aware of the inter.;uption which 
such a topic was likely to give to tlie 
important question then pending, lie 
was convinced that he would not have 
lent himself to any such purpose; for 
he himself tliought, and all persons 
must think, that it was a sop thrown 
out to <111 attentive house and an in¬ 
dignant people. 

Tliis motion was supported by Mr 
Whitbread. If Mr Lethbridge," 
he said, “ had not lent himself to any 
man in the course he had taken, he 
had allowed himself to be inllucnced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
w'ho had takbn advantage of his faci¬ 
lity, availing himself of th? questi«ii 
as a God-bond, in tlic same manner as 
a drownins? man would catch at a 
st'Faw, in the desperate hope that it 
w««uld afford him a short respite from 
the impending decision upon his con¬ 
duct. Many things happened between 
the cup and the lip, so also did many 
things happen between the halter and 
the.gallo\>ts. Mr I.ethbndge had said, 
JbatVlh^'lieariug certain statements in 


that house, he was so affected thatf 
his hair stood on end. Now that the 
house knew he had the gift of lan¬ 
guage, he trusted that he would not 
hereafter remain sileR^ ; but when he 
next bccarfic sensible of this visible ef¬ 
fect, $?; his moral to overpower his 
physi(?al impression.^, ind move*that 
the terrifying words be taken down. 
It would certainly be desirable on 
every jiccount that he should not let 
them remain in oblivion for three 
weeks, and then make the unfortu- 
• natc utterer of them become the ob¬ 
ject of another charge, by bringing 
them in judgement againiithim." An¬ 
other personal allnsio*n of Mr Whit¬ 
bread's did not pass without notice. 
“ When he heard the mover and the 
seconder," he said, “speaking of com¬ 
binations in the house, and the spirit 
of jacobini.sm out of it, he could scarce¬ 
ly believe that he v/as not li.stening to 
the organs of the late member for 
Cambridgeshire ; this w'as the legacy 
bequeatlKd to that liouse by the Tell¬ 
er of the Exchequer." This provo¬ 
ked an angry and ill-judged reply 
from Mr Yorke’s brother, Sir Joseph. 
“ Whatever legacy," he said, •* was 
bequeathed by the late member for 
Cambridgeshire, would be remember¬ 
ed with respect by the house; cer¬ 
tain he was, that it must be as good .n 
any which proceeded from a brewer of 
bad porter." MrWhitbread used the 
opportunity wcll^hicli had thus been 
afforded him. Wfiatever might be 
the emotions of his friends," he said, 
“ at the language which had buen 
used, (for*the>e was a loud and^cne-' 
ral cry of order) lifi tiould assure the 
house he was in no other way affect¬ 
ed by it thaii as a tradi sman, and ho- 
only hoped, that as the honourable 
gentleman conceivc<l so bad au opi¬ 
nion of him, iu supposing that he had 
"o far deviuted-Mum the precepts i>r.a 
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practice of his faihei^ that he would 
do bis porter the justice to make a 
trisl of it. If he should order a cask, 
he would undertake to furnish him 
with the heijt, iilid ail he should ask 
in return was, that lie would give it 
to the ehetois of Cambr’dgeshirc to 
drink the health of theirlate meuiber.*’ 
Lord Milton moved, that Sir Joseph 
Yorke**! words should hi- taken down; 
but Mr Whitbread, with becoming 
temper,declared, “that hefelt perfect 
good humour upon tlie occ asion, and 
that as the honourable gentleman was, 
as appeared by his countenance, re- 
stoied to trancjuillity, he required no 
apology, and hoped the house would 
not call for any.” This circumstaiici, 
and the manner in wdiich it w^as treat¬ 
ed by Mr Whitbread, gave gjcat mat¬ 
ter of triumph to that side of the 
house; but Mr Croker, vv,tli equal 
readiness and spnit, recalled them to 
the immediate point in diseiission. 

“ The feelings of Sir Joseph Yorke,” 
he said, “ afforded a sufficient apolo 
gy for the language he had made use 
of, considering the mariner in which 
his brother had been alluded to.^^ A 
City df Question ! question ! was here 
«et up, “ Some indulgence,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ he had expected from the 
good humour of the gentlemen oppo¬ 
site ; they had not called out thus cla¬ 
morously for the question when Mr 
"Whitbread was so evidently de\iauiig 
from it, and usin^- language as rude 
and as unparliamentary as had bicn 
employed on the other side. The 
111 stion did not require a moment’s 
chberation. Mr Whiebread had said, 
that he was me. tb be intimidated from 
stating his opinions on the sub.cct, 
however those opinions might lean*; 
fiefther am I,” said‘-'Mr Croker, “ to 
be clamoured irto silence by any out¬ 
cry or monosyllable, unacrompanied 
by any argument. **Sir Francis J3ur- 


dett spoKC in tly house upon the 
commit incut whicn is complained of; 
hut he did not dare to utter those 
sentiments, nor to employ tho.^e ej^- 
pa'ssioiis, which helms since sent forth 
to the public. He has pub1i:hed, in\ 
the shape of an argument, what pro- < 
fi bscs to be that 'specj;h ; he sets at 
defiance the iinahim./US decision of 
th|* house, and instead of openly and 
candidly avowyig hi.s opinion in the 
house-itself, he libels their proceed¬ 
ings before the public, and declares it 
to be a violation cf the constitution 
and of the rights of the people ; a sen¬ 
timent which he dared not avow in 
this bouse. I appeal to you, Mr 
Speaker, ughout entering into any 
laboured argument; I appeal to you, 
whose authority and signature he has 
traduced, whether, if he had dared to 
make use of such expressions before 
you, you would not have felt it your 
duty to have called him to order, as 
you did once before this session, when 
he was pioceeding to indulge in in¬ 
vective against the dignity and cha¬ 
racter of this house. 1 appeal to the 
house, if any such language had been 
uttered within these walls, whether 
you would not have dcenied it not 
only highly irregular and unparlia¬ 
mentary, but a libel on the l ouse. 
lJut I appeal further to the house, if 
the sentiments of the honourable ba-, 
roiiet on this subject are not w'ell 
known, and if they rj,e not such as 
nquire no attempt to prove the ap¬ 
plication or tendency of the language 
he employs ( Order ! ortfer! was here 
called out by several members,) 1 in¬ 
sist,” pursued Mr Croker, “ thatW'e 
do know' his sentiments, because they 
have bicn avow'ed before, and there¬ 
fore I am not to be called to order : 
While humbly supporting the digni¬ 
ty of the chair, and the j rivileges of 
this house, I am not out of I 
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say humbly, for ^either the dignity out the counti^, in which opinions, 
I of the chair, nor the honour of the in many instances unanimous ones, on 
f house, stand in need of such defend- grand public questions, were declared 
ers. Then? can be no doubt of the contralto the decivoiisof tluu house, 
/ question, unless llie forms and privi- he confc|,scd that be had not courage 
\ hges of the Jjouse are-whclly chan- to contend, that the majority of that 
god. Wiiatever foe principle of the housf i-.ast be right, and the great 
r()nimitine’nt\-nay be, there can be no body of the nation wrong, or*io set 
doubt of the illegality of the argu- up his own opinion (had he originally 
ment: there can be no doubt, that fqrmedone in ^llose majorities) against 
the paper is a most^udacious libel, the vftice of the nation.’* 

The gentlemen opposite admiftliat it Mr Perceval replied. He alluded to 

IS alibi l, and yet they wish for de- what Mr Whitbread had said con- 
lay. If the libcf is admitted, what* ceniing the halter and the gallows, 
occasion is there for farther time to just to shew', without resenting ^uch 
con^.Kler^" language, that its wisdom, and libc- 

Sir Samuel Roinilly spoke in a riility, and decorum werenotunpercei- 
stiMiu nutre suited to the temper of ved; he pointed out the libellous lan- 
the populace, and less to the occa- giiage of Sir Francis*s paper, and the 
MOD. 'I’he paper had been objectetl inischicvousdiift of his reasoning, and 
to,” he said, “ because many parts of quoted the w'ords of Lord Kenyon, 
it were conceived in strong language; that ** if ever a time should come 
why should tlierc not be strong hm- when factious men would attempt to 
guage in arguing a matter of greatcon- overthrow the government,they w'ould 
seqiu nee, involving the rights of the begin by calumniating the courts of 
public and the constitution of the justice and the houses of parliament.** 
country ^ There were oll'ensivc para- “ I solemnly call on the houoe,” he 
graplib^in that paper; but licf could continued, “to consider whether that 
not view them in the mischievous light time has not arrived I If they hesitate 
ill vvhich they had been represented ; to pronounce that against the honour- 
aud did they amount to a libel ? There able baronet which they have not hc- 
migjil be inflammatory language in it; silalcd to pronounce against a less 
but at the same time it was reasoned distinguished offender, they w'ill sink 
with great ability, and all the great low indeed in the public estimation, 
authorities and precedents on the sub- Grossly llhollous as the procctdiiig 
ject were arg^ied on with much learn- of Mr G. Jones has been, it is trifling 
ing. This was a grave argument, and contemptibl?TcO*^P^ted with this 
and God forbid that any itian should which is now complained of. li the 
be precluded from discussing such a house, from ai^ apprehension of doing 
subject. He besought the house to that which Sir Francis may perhaps^ 
c^sider the que»tion with modera- wish, and iiAvhich he may [iqjhaps 
tion; the proposed resolutions, instead triumph, were to abstain from doing 
of protecting these privileges, would their duty,,they would indeed afford 
have a contrary effect. He was told *him cause for triumph, and would 
that the house was not to listen to indeed deserve*to be triumphed over 
the langi^ige of intimidation ; but and trodden upon. In asserting their 
con^wcjHng wha,t haiMately pifshcd at own rights, they are asserting the 
the numerous great meetings through- i iglits of the pt^plc of Englaud, The 
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Only way to maintain their dignity 
was fo fi!j their duty;—to do it tini- 
jH'rately, hut to do it finiily ^iid im- 
jiaiiially.” » 

Lord Folkestone, spcakwg in de¬ 
fence of the paper, argued for tlic ad- 
journtpent, as ii/dispeusibly necoRsary 
when such differences of opinion ex¬ 
isted. Mr Adam called for it, be¬ 
cause, though a professional man, and 
much practised in professional habits, 
he yet required time for full and ma¬ 
ture consideration. “ He had not been 
prevented,’* he said, “ from giving it 
this consideration, either by indolence 
or want ot interest; but from the 
tnoment \\ lien it was first brought lio- 
forc the house, he had been engaged 
by either public or professional du¬ 
ties. Till three o’clock that morning 
in the House of Commons, and after 
theordinaryrefreshment which nature 
required, being kept, if he might use 
the phrase, in harness all day, it 
not too much to ask of thusv*, whose 
situation afforded them the means of 
being assisted with a variety of opi¬ 
nions, to allow others, not so pro- 
vided^at least a slioi L time lor delibe¬ 
ration. If this were denied, he sliould 
then be rcduci'd, in common with 
many membeis, to this dilemma, that 
he must either surrender tlie privileges 
ot the house, or agree in ihe tun- 
demnatioii of an individual, without 
being able to state^^ in a satisfaeUuy 
manner, liis eonwction of his guilt.*’ 
Mr Tierney, who likewise e.iiled 
for adjournment, affin^ed that the re- 
, solutions were of 'IVea^iry manufac- 
tor|,’^.iJid challenged any person to 
deny it; be would, go farther, he 
said, and challenge the Cliaiicellor of^ 
heqiier to deyy, that a meet¬ 
ing had bceu convened at his house, 
to consider, discuss, and decide upon 
fhrse resolutions, wlych w ere t. be 


offered to the hou^e in the person of 
an independent county member. This 
unworthy charge was directly and 
pos,lively contradicted by Mr Leth¬ 
bridge. Mr Tierney then said, there 
was an undertitanding upon this sub- 
ieet, for he w'as infm rncd the seconder 
was there. Upon thi^ Mr 'Blachford 
rose, and denied tin's second assertion. 
TIfe decision of the hoiLse was not in¬ 
fluenced by arjfuments and artifices, 
wliich had their origin in mere party 
spirit; Mr Adiun Jiad .shewn good 
cause of delay, and his opinion was 
enforced by the weighty voice of 
Mr VV'ilbcrforee, who, whenever he 
Kpeaks, is to be li&tcned to with 
respect. The Master of the Rolls 
admitted the propriety of delay. “ Tlie 
jiaper,” he said, “ was a clear libel, 
and mniiy avIio ivijuired lime for con- 
sideralion, would, he had no doubt, 
entertain the same opinion wdien lime 
had been afforded them. If he were 
to frame a constitution anew, he was 
satisfied that he should feel it ncecs- 
.saiy to invest the liouse with the pri- 
vilegLS which it ii<nv possessed. Of 
course he was an advocate for those 
privileges; hut .still it must be borne 
in iniiul, that the house, in asserting 
tium, were judges in their own cause, 
and therefore, though they were never 
to be formally relinquished, they were 
yet to he \ery discreetly exercised. 
The present case was^/orced upon 
the house ; glad he should have been 
not to have heard any thing about it; 
but it was now inipossibU to give it 
the go-by ; for the house was brought 
to the alterni'tive, that it must, 
giving up Its privileges, incur the im¬ 
putation of timidity, or assert them 
with manliness. Delay therefore was 
desirable,inordcr that as much weight 
and authority as possible.^might be- 
brought to the decision. ’* . 
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■ To these arguJTients Mr Perceval resumed. Lord Ossiilston 
yielded, retaining his former opinr began by arguing from th< Jaril 5. 
blit feeling that it wo*uld appear perti- amiableprivatecharacter of 
naciousin jiimtoi>ressit. Atthesame Sir Francis, his great stake in the 
time he distinctly stau d, that the last country, and his ancient family, that 
moti ve which could induce hjm to yield he coul^not possibly be influenced 
my thing likc^ timidity,—the last by any anti-constitutiunal motives, 
ground, be believed, upon which the Sir Jbhn Anstruther Enforced the ne- 
bquse would yield in such acasc. “One cessity of maintaining the privileges 
word,” hecontitiued, “astothechgers of parliament^ but regretted that any 
of the gentlemen on tjjjcother side;— sAch^iccessity should have been cre- 
thosc gentlemen professed a wish for ated. ** The pamphlet,” hesaid, “was 
unanimity, and yet ^dien that dispo- remarkable for the gross wantofean- 
sitioii appeared, tihey exulted in it as’ dour which distinguished most of its 
a species of triumph ; with this short quotations and statements; an awk- 
remark he would leave them to enjoy ward compilation of dull, clumsy, ill- 
tlieir triumph.” Mr Poiisonby re- digested plagiarisms ;*oldandcxplodcd 
plied, “ The right honourable gentle- doctrines renewed, without even their 
man really rates himself too high and original strength, and put together 
us too low, if he supposes there is so badly, as if they were either wholly 
any thing in his conduct or character misunderstood orstupidly misapplied, 
which should make us feel elated by Whatever it was meant to be, it was 
any triumph over him.” This was any thing but mischievous. Nowthat 
the tone which the opposition, upon it was before the house, and that they 
all occasions, aifccted to use towards were called upon, either to stand by, 
Mr Perceval; such language, pro- or to le/iouiice their privileges, there 


ceeilmgfrom sucli a party, if it roadies 
posterity, m iy well excite their won¬ 
der and their snides. 

Mr liethbrldge reluctantly yiJd- 
cd to the adiounimeiit. If the ene¬ 
mies of admiiiibtratioii pressed this 


was no receding from the broad qiu s- 
tion ; but he wished the libel had 
been left to its fate, and was very far, 
indeed, from panegyrising the pru¬ 
dence of Mr Lethbridge in forcing 
to it the attention of the house, and 


point ill the hope of ktepiu}; the pub- visiting it with a character of import- 
lie attention undiverted uponthcWiil- auce wliich it so little deserved. The 
cheren question, they were deceived, next time that honourable geiulcman 
That discussion was concluded within fi'lt liis zeal prompting him so hastily, 
the week; the ministry tihlained a lie would adviseiwm to pause a little, 
majority upon every div'iioii; wid consider the ulterioi* coiiscijuenccs to 
though the^couniry had so lately been wdiich a step in such matters might 
bljid and well nigh unanimous in their lead, and cousJllt with otheis, uhose 
outcries against this fatal expedition, experience n iglu be fouiul to equal ♦ 
tWb decision scarcely excited a remark, his own, and whtist; coiirsseru'it^it 
Just as the burning of Covent-Gar- prove no unworthy or unnecessary 
den Thtativ extinguished the jmblic accession t<5 the native iwiourccs of 
indignation against the convention of his own practioal wisdom.” 

Ciiitra, Sir Francis Bmdctt now di- The many iilibefti rellectiona cast 
veiled the'attention aj‘d the passions upon Mr i.ethbridgo for the part 
efMie j/eople. When ffy? debate was which lie liad^akea,—-a manly ai^i 
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honourable part, becoming the reprc- 
*ciitativc of so large and intlepenJenta 
bod Y of freeholders, called forth a reply 
from Mr Stephen. “ He could*not,” 
he said, “ but observe upon the un¬ 
fair treatment wliich that gentleman 
had met with from the opposition. 
First fhey laid it to his charge Uiat 
he had been guilty of the offence of 
cousulti.ig with the ininjsters ; when 
he denied this, the charge was turned 
upon the seconder ; and when he too 
denied it, then Mr Lethbridge was ar¬ 
raigned ft)r not having consulted per¬ 
sons of experience before he brought 
forwarda matterofaiich importance.” 
Lord Folkestone delivered his opi¬ 
nion, that the publication was not a 
libel; but he felt that the house was 
in a dilemma, and therefore moved 
the order of the clay. This was sup¬ 
ported by Sir S. Romilly, who spoke 
in such a strain, that Mr Adam said, 
with every sentiment of respect for 
his talents and knowledge, he was 
compelled to declare, that if t^e doc¬ 
trines which he now promulgated 
were suffered to prevail, there was, in 
his opinion, at once an end of the 
privileJIfcs of the house, an end of its 
authority, and with that an end of 
our free constitution, which has been 
<5btained and preserved by the exer¬ 
tion of those privileges.” 

Mr Adam then entered into a long 
and learned argument upon the prac¬ 
tice of parliament in «:.ch cases, shew¬ 
ing how' often subh a privilege had 
been exercised, and exposing the un¬ 
fairness, as well as the Rillacics of Sir 
•Franeij^’s publication. His whole 
reasoning,” Iv* sard*, “proceeded upon 
the position i li.vt the law of parliament 
_.wa3 not part of the law of the land. 
jRefute that position, Mnd thc w’holc 
reasoning was oveftet. But,” said Mr 
Adam, “ that the law of parliament 
is a branch of tfie law^of England, is 


so clearly laid down in the earliest 
and latest works of all who have 
written upon our law’S and constitution, 
that I feel a degradayon in being call¬ 
ed on to make this assertion. Sir 
Francis Burdett has mac^e a great dis¬ 
play of legal authorities ; Lord Coke 
is rcpeatly quoted .by him,* and his 
doctrines relied upon. Withoutdrag- 
ging the house through all these quo¬ 
tations, and shcviing that the doctrine 
relied u{»on by Sir Francis is doctrine 
referring to the common la'w, and not 
to the law of parliafitent; I do beg 
the liouse to attend to this one obser¬ 
vation. Lord Coke wrote four great 
general wmrks, by the name of Insti¬ 
tutes. The last is the only dhe 
containing doctrine professedly on 
this veiy subject, and distinguishing 
throughout the common law from 
the law of parliament. This fourth 
Institute, accordingly, fornis the great 
repository of the parliament, to which 
we all have recourse, when any ques¬ 
tion of the nature now under our dis¬ 
cussion arises. Now, it will surprise 
the house when I tell them, that 
the numerous quotations whith §ir 
Francis Burdett has made from Lord 
Coke, are all confined to the three 
first Institutes; and that he has not 
one quotation or reference to 'the 
fourth, the only work w'hich Lord 
Coke has written professedly on the 
constitution of parliament. No, sir, 
this grand repertory of the, law of 
pariiamontf in which are to be found 
all the doctrines respecting^ our privi¬ 
leges, is entirely passed by, and tlse 
existence of such a work is never 
once pointed out or acknowledged. 
What shall we say of the candour of a 
• disquisition which is thus conducted? 
But, sir, this is not the only tjbserva- 
tion which this course calls forth. By 
treating this sjObjcct,^ wiil^r^^ferenjr-e 
to the ductrh/e of the comuKU) law*. 
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which is only one branch of the law of 
England, the mind is entirely misled, 
and doctrines referred to, which the 
law of parliament not only does not 
‘acknowledge, but denies.*^ 

With cqu^l truth and equal severi¬ 
ty, Mr Adam commented upon the 
language-in which Sir Francis had 
characterized £lie speaker's warrant. 

“ He says, p. 'il-, * Let this inslru- 
ineut/rHisTHixG.’w-Thencomethe 
two Latin words, ‘ sui generiit *-**un- 
intelligible to the ^multitude $ and, 
therefore, conveying to those whonf 
it is meant to poison, the unqualified 
and contemptuous epithet, but sa¬ 
ving the general sense of the passage 
from that meaning, by the insertion 
of the Latin words, which may be 
said to qualify. But, 1 do not put 
the injurious and most defamatory 
character of this part of the paper 
upon any nice distaiction like this ; 

I put it, sir, (addressing the speaker) 
upon the gross, the unjustifiable, and 
degrading manner in which he attacks 
the warrant issued under your hand, 
by tlie authority of this house. And 
bpcauSe it has not a seal to it j be¬ 
cause the ancient and undoubted au¬ 
thority by which the house have al¬ 
ways s])okt‘n, according to the ancient 
la\V and usage of parliament, has not 
this appendage of a common law writ, 
it is scoffed at, and represented as bear¬ 
ing no feature of legality, not only 
that the mllettcred multitude, buW 
that men of education, rray be decei¬ 
ved. « 

• ** Good God! sir, what is this coun¬ 
try arrived at ! What is the ignorance 
of the writer, or his persuasion of the 
ignorance of the people, when he 
states such an objection, in language* 
and in substance so grossly libellous 
and offensive, as that this warrant, 
^U3 ii^striimeqt, by .which the house 
acts ill all its function^ judiciali legis¬ 


lative, and inquisitorial, is ‘ illegal m 
the gross and in all the ingredients !’ 
Sir, it was by this warrant, however 
descrilft*d, and whjitever its form— 
this warrant without* a seal, this war¬ 
rant, signed by the speaker of the 
Commons House of Parliament, that 
our ancestors made fhe great ^eal of 
England iii the hands of the keeper 
of the king's yoncience, in the custody 
of til* Chancellor of England, bend to 
its will.—It was this abused, degra¬ 
ded, and vilified instrument, which 
madctheEarlof Shaftesbury,in 1670, 
(when he lent himself to accomplish 
the tyrannical desig^is of Charles the 
Second, by attempting once more to 
attach to the crown the sole power 
of filling the vacancies of this house, . 
and trying the returns of its members)* 
give way to its authority. It is this 
warrant, this unsealed paper, which 
now daily commands the clerk of the 
crown to append the great seal of Eng¬ 
land to the writ for electing a mem¬ 
ber to this bouse—an effort so supreme 
and powerful, that it seems to me 
most extraordinary, that its efficacy 
should now be questioned ; and ques¬ 
tioned in such terms as have been 
applied to it in the argument of Sir 
Francis Burdett. That this warrant, 
which has endured for ages, which 
has, * witliout a seal,' been in con¬ 
stant use to attain all the ends of this 
house, in its inquisitorial, as well as 
in its judicial Miaracter ; which has 
been uniformly obeyed with as much 
regularity as the writs of other courts, 
in opening tne repositories, and com¬ 
pelling the* appearance of . 
should be charac^enzed as bearing no 
feature ofjegality j—that a use of the 
warrant, which has been uniform 
invariable for* ages, should now be 
stigmatized ‘as constituting the most 
unlawful act that the mind of man 
can conceive.'*—can only be account- 
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cd for, by considering it as rcsnltlng 
from a mind determined to libel llie 
long established process of this branch 
of the high court of parliamtirt ; tlio 
forms of which as much rccogni- 
aed as a part of the law of fhigland, 
as the writs of those tribunals to 
which*it IS conijJared.” 

After having sifted and examined 
the precedent!> and authorities which 
Sir Francis had adduced, and sl^ewn 
tliat it was by generalities, and misre¬ 
presentations of liis argument, that the 
people were misled, Mr Adams con¬ 
cluded thus ; “ There is, sir, at pre¬ 
sent, a prevailing^jiaii and system to 
degrade llic Hovisv of Commons, and 
to represent this branch of the legis- 
' iture (whicli is connected with, and 
lows from the people—which has 
privileges and rights exclusively be¬ 
longing to it, of liie hij^liest nature ; 
armed with which, it has rcpeatc'dly 
fought and conquered in the cause of 
the people,) as inferior to the other 
branches of the legislature. For this 
purpose, the miserable sbifl has been 
resorted to, of alluding to the appel¬ 
lation of the Lower Iloiiric, as conlirm- 
ing thif^doetrinc, and implying, that 
its rights and powers are inferior 
in their nature. They understand 
but little of the coustllution of Eng¬ 
land, who rest upon such observa¬ 
tions, and rely on such doctrine. The 
powers of this house vary from the 
other branches of the legislature, 
and its functions tire different; but 
its rank is co-C(jual, and many of its 
ow'cis exclusively its^^own : while 
s efforts have been pecuMarly those, 
by which the constitution has been 
vindicated riud asserted. Those who 
represent the House of C^frnmons as 
interior, and exalt the-other powers 
of the state to its prejudice, arc the 
%vorst enemies to the libeity of the 
country. Thic* house hrs, and I tru^t 


will, by due attention to its dignity, 
its privileges, and its independenee, 
• ill defiance of despotic attacks of the 
crown on the one hand to enslave 
it, or wicked or misguided efforts ot 
some men^on the other hand to de¬ 
grade it, ever .succeed in maintain¬ 
ing its proper rank and importance 
in the constitution ; a:vd as a sincere 
lovcf of my country, and therefore a 
strenuous advocate for the just, th_ 
necessany, the ancient privileges of 
this house, I conclude, estoperjjctua.” 

No answer was atlrmptcd to the ar- 
gumciufc of Mr Adam's speech. Mr 
Whitbread declared that “he saw no 
libel whatever in tiK letter of Sir Fran¬ 
cis. In the report of his speech tlicre 
A\ci'e indeed some points pushed to 
n extreme ; but a disposition to ex- 
aggeralCAvas the honourable baronet's 
constant error, who was too much in 
the habit of dealing in the superla¬ 
tive degree. This, however, was ge¬ 
nerally the error of sanguine men ; 
and certainly no man could be moie 
sanguine than Sir Fitiiicis was in the 
pursuit of his object, which was, no 
doubt, that of true coiistitntiwud li¬ 
berty, for he saw no reason to impute 
to him any other motive. There w'cre 
some passages in the paper whieli he 
confessed he could not understand, ;viu1 
of course he could not set them down 
as libels. For his own part, he did not 
perceive the smallest matter tliat was 
jibellous in tlie publicatian ; it ought 
not JLo liave.been noticed at all; and 
though noticed, it did not t^al! for re¬ 
prehension. A s to the allusion to tlif 
means by which that house was as¬ 
sembled, he could see literally nothing 
improper in that; cure he was, that 
-it would pu7.7.1e Sir Francis to point, 
out how llie member for'l’i-alec (Mr 
Canning) came to have a scat there. 
As for the expression that the Bill 
of Rights migkt""be cdnverted'into 'a 
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Bill of Wrongs, it was warranted by 
the manner in which that bill had 
been abused upon the committal of 
Gale Jones ; and the scriptural lan¬ 
guage which Sir Fra.icis had applied 
to that house, could nol' be found 
very inapplicable, after the conduct 
of Lord’CastIcroagli and Mr Perce¬ 
val, in breach of the privilege of that 
house, had been palliated and ptissed 
over. Upon such %. proceeding auy 
terms of animadversion couftl hardly 
be too strong. He also would offer 
some scriptural language to their con¬ 
sideration ; * the beginning of strife 
was as the letting in of water :* he 
cautioned the house to consider well 
the course they were pursuing, and 
get out of the business. The best 
mode of doing this, would be to post¬ 
pone the motion for so long a time 
that there would be no chance of any 
farther discussion of it ; to liberate 
Gale Jones, and then let a question 
be raised upon the point of privilege, 
in such a shape that it might be dis¬ 
cussed witliont any mixture of heat 
or prejudice, without any proceeding 
calculated unduly to influence their 
own minds, or to inflame the minds 
of others.” 

Mr Ponsonby took a diffej'cnt view 
ct the subject, though he argued to 
the same effect. lie maintained that 
the lious<* possessed the pri\ ilegc of 
committing^for contempt, or for a li¬ 
bel, arid tliat there were very intend 
perate expiessions in the* h'tter, per¬ 
haps libeXous ones ; but lie contended 
that they were not of so marked a 
jDature as would justify the house 
in resorting to so strong a measure, 
which, instead of making Sir Francis 
Burdett loss powerful, would make* 
him more so, and render the question 
for parliamentary reform more popu¬ 
lar th^n it hadlever been. Mr Grattan 
pursued the same strain of reasoning, 


in his own pecaliar manner. “ This,” 
he said, “ was a contest iji which vic¬ 
tory would be without glory, and in 
which' defeat musj be followed by 
disgrace. When the house went to 
hunt in holes and corners for ques- 
t’oijjS privilege, ^they diminished 
tbetr own dignity. They might de¬ 
pend upon it, that the result of this 
contest would not tend to their satis¬ 
faction. Had they forgot Wilke8*s 
case ? Did they' not know that it 
ended in his being elected for Mid- ^ 
dlesex, and nominated chamberlain of 
the city of London, and that parlia¬ 
ment w'as at Icngthjobliged to shrink 
from the contest? In this battle be¬ 
tween the giant and the dwarf, the 
giant diminished in size, and the 
dwarf magnified. The people of Eng¬ 
land, with their characteristic gene¬ 
rosity, would range themselves oji the 
weaker side, and oppose the shield of 
their compassion against the arm of 
power.” 

Those allusions to the temper of 
tlie populace were too often repeated 
by the opposition. “ If the liouse 
wore brought into an unpleasant pre¬ 
dicament, woe,” said Mr Slieridaii, 

“ lie to the late member for Cam- 
budgeshirc ! he is answerable for its 
embarrassment, and for whatever con¬ 
sequences may follow.” Mr Sheri¬ 
dan tlien asked “ what was to follow 
the resolutions, if they w'crc adopted ? 
Did Mr LetTibriilge mean to move 
that Sir Francis should be sent to the 
I’o '!• ^ If|that w'as his intention, 
for hiniself he w'ouid say, that hp 
w'ould not lie in^de a steppi”g '/one 
to assist him in Ifis progress. He 
w'ould not consent to hurt a hair of 
Sir Francis’s head. What did Mr 
Lethbridge or his friends mean to 
move lie called up.on him for an 
answer, and he was entitled to an an¬ 
swer.” To this demand, appearing 
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as it did almost like it menace, Mr 
Lethbridge rcphed, that ** he was not 
to be driven trom the line of conduct 
which he had prespibed for hitnself. 
He laid the resolutions before the 
house: if they w ere adopted, il would 
be competent for any member to fol¬ 
low them up by any motion he might 
think proper. When such a motion 
was proposed, he himself would give 
his vote conscientiously.’* Sir ilo- 
bert Salisbury then rose, and declared 
that if the resolutions were passed, 
he would move that Sir Francis be 
eommitted to the Tower. Upon this 
IjOrd Porchester said, that though no 
man felt a stronger desire to uphold 
the privileges of the house, he could 
not vote for the resolutions, because 
he was convinced they proceeded from 
vindictive feelings.—“ Vindictive ?” 
Mr Wellesley Pole replied. “A more 
gross, foul, and scandalous libel had 
never occupied the attention of par¬ 
liament ; and if it was decided to be 
a libel, the duty of the house would 
he to commit the author to the Tower. 
Many of the members he tliought 
had not spoken with freedom, because 
they were intimidated by what had 
passed out of doors.’* Mr Tierney 
complained that this was unparlia¬ 
mentary language ; the speaker de¬ 
cided otherwise ; and Mr W. Pole 
said he had been led to allude to the 
transactions without doors by what 
had happened to lyms^if on his way 
to the house. He bad been .surround¬ 
ed by a mob, many of w^tom exclaim¬ 
ed, Burdett for ever!—Mr.Wilber- 
fbrMifiamarked, ** that tliis statement 
•ecmed to be an iTnfair argument; it 
seemed as if it were inteiided to in¬ 
duce the house to adopt the motion 
for cuinmitment, by making them 
ashamed tif appearing to be intirni 
dated. To mark their sense of the 
paper, the house was iiVdnty bound j 


for parliament had no right to give 
up the privileges of the people of 
England, of which the right claimed 
by the house was undoubtedly one, 
sanctioned by precedent, and essen¬ 
tial to the independt nee of the house. 
But the wisest course would be to 
come to a vote on the resolutions at 
present, and to defer the consideration 
of the measure of punishim ut to a 
cooler rhoment.**' This advice might 
have been prudent, if it hadbi’cn pos¬ 
sible to let the bui’iness cool; but the 
longer parliament delayed its deci¬ 
sion, the ir.or** w'ould tlic demrigogue 
writers have triiii- ^’thod, and itifl uned 
the people. hO rueuibcrs voted with 
Lord Folkestone for the order of the 
day, 271 against it. Mr Lethbridge’s 
resolutions were agreed to without a 
division, and Sir Robert Salisbury 
then moved for the commitment of 
Sir Francis to the Tower. Many 
members advised, instead of this, that 
he should be reprimanded in his place 
by the ‘.pcakcr, and this was put to 
the vote. The minority wras much 
more numerous upon this than upon 
the preceding question, the commit- 
meat being carried only by a majority 
of 38. Mr Wilberforcc and his friends, 
Mr Adam and Mr Williams Wynn, 
voted for the milder course. But all 
which had preceded, and all which 
followed, on the part of Sir Francis, 
shews, that had tlieir opinion been fol- 
*I,‘wed, the consequences would only 
have been one step removed, and that 
if the house had not come to extremi¬ 
ties, he wovdd have forced them to it; 

It was between seven and eight on 
Friday morning before the division 
was know'll. Mr Jones Burdett, the 
*1>rother of Sir Francis, and Mr Roger 
O’Connor, the brother of Arthur 
O’Connor, who had been waiting at 
the house all night, diSove off imrae. 
diately to Wihibledon, to acrinaint 
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. Sir Francis with the result. Mean 
time the speaker signed the warrant 
at half past eight, and delivered it to 
Mr Coiman, the serjeant-at-arms, di¬ 
recting him, if-possible, to serve it 
before ten o’clock, that he might not 
have to convey Sir Frau’eia through 
the streets of London in the middle 
of the day, jf it could be avoided. 
Mr Coiman, with the deput;^-ser- 
jeant, Mr Clementson, immediately 
proceeded to Sir Francis’sjiouse in 
Piccadilly. Finding that he was not 
in town, the sejjeiftit-at-arms returu* 
ed home and wrote a letter to him, 
stating that he called for the purpose 
of serving the warrant and conveying 
him to the Tower, and adding, that, 
in performing his official duty, it was 
his wish to consult Sir Francis’i con¬ 
venience as to the time and method 
of his removal. Having done this, 
Mr Coiman awaited his answer, and 
prepared to attend the house at its 
sitting, that he might report what he 
had done. Between three and four in 
the afternoon, as the speaker was at 
the tabic of the house, i.iformaliou 
was brought him that the scrjeajil 
was preparing to make his report, 
but that Sir Francis had been seen in 
the streets. Upon this the speaker 
sejit out word to him not to stop to 
make any report here, but to go and 
take Sir Francis into custody. Mr 
Coiman immediately went to Picca¬ 
dilly, obtained admittance, imd sa^ 
him. ■ Sir Francis told,him h® hJm 
written ^ answer to his letter, thank¬ 
ing him For it, and saying he should 
Tae ready to receive him the next morn- 
•iug at eleven o’clock. At the same 
time, he informed him that he should 
write to the speaker. With this M% 
Coiman had no concern, and con¬ 
cluding from Sir Francis’s words that 
he meant to .go with him the next 
tnorning, he departed. 


^ Having been desired by the Speaker 
when he received tlie warrant to treat 
Sir Francis with proper courtesy, and 
bein^ himself desirous of showing all 
due respect and ddicacy to a member 
of parliament on such an oceas’on, 
Mr Coiman conceived that he in- 
cusN'ed I o risk in dealing thiis with 
Sir Francis, instead of directly car¬ 
rying the warrant into effect. In 
fact, it woald not then have been tii 
hia*pow'er; for a large mob had by 
that time collected about the house, 
whose disposition to acts of turbu¬ 
lence was sufficiently apparent. He 
returned to the speaker, to inform 
him of what had jAssed. The speak¬ 
er’s first words were ; ** All I can 
have to say to you, is to ask where 
is the receipt of the lieutenant of the 
Tower for your prisoner ?” Mr Coi¬ 
man replied by stating, that an ar¬ 
rangement had been made between 
him and Sir Francis that he should 
go to the Tower at eleven o’clock 
the lY’xt day. The speaker, who 
seem'? to have apprehended more dif¬ 
ficulty than Mr Coiman had as yet 
suspected, answered, “ Po.ssibly you 
may be in the ’Power to-morrow, or 
sooner; but what you have to da 
now, is to go and take your prisoner 
to the Tower before dark and he 
advised him to call at the Secretary 
of State’s Office for any assistance he 
conceived iicccssarj' to enable him to 
execute the jj'arrant, thinking, as it 
appears, that there might be some 
obstaelc on the part of the mbble. 
This was ab^fut six o’clock. Mr C»*l- 
man w^nt Jo the Secretary of .StaiL-is 
Office. There h^r Ryder tola liim 
the business had been very much 
mismana^Ji d. At tliis he expressed 
his sorrow, wyuig mat he had done 
every thing in his power, and hoped 
he should be bonut out. Mr Ryder 
then went away, and the serjoaut 
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applied to the under secretary, Mr 
Beckett, and said he ought to have 
a snfllcient civil force, and also an 
escort of cavalry, because policq olli- 
ters on foot would *bc unable to keep 
up with the carriage on the >vay to 
the Tower. Mr Beckett referred him 
to the ipagistratcs, Mr Read and Mr 
Grahame, who were present, and they 
told him tli.U if nulitary assistance 
were found wanting, it should be sent 
to liis relief. * 

M'- Cohnan, once more accompa¬ 
nied by l lie deputy-serjeant, then went 
buck lo Sir Francis’s house, informed 
biiii tliat had received a reprimand 
from the speakerfI:or not executing 
the xVarrant in the morning, said that 
he was sorry thus to be obliged to 
name an earlier hour for his removal, 
and shewed him the warrant. Sir 
Francis replied, he was sure that the 
speaker would not ujxm consideration 
think Mr Colman to blame ; for if 
be had intended t«i remain with him 
in the afternoon, it would not have 
been in his power, as, without any 
personal offence to him, he, Sir Fran¬ 
cis, would not have peinutted him to 
remain. The serjeant then said he 
slionld be obliged to resort lo force, 
as it was 1)18 duty to execute the war¬ 
rant. Sir Francis answered, “ If you 
bi'ing an overwhelming force, I must 
submit ; but I dare not, from iny 
allegiance to the king, and my respect 
for his laws, yield a voluntaiy sub¬ 
mission to .such a warrant : if is ille¬ 
gal."' He added, that nothing but 
actual force should insjke him go, 
and that he woidd resist ^hat^as long 
as THtri in hi;i pov o '. 1’hc serjeant 
attempted f > persuade him to a more 
pea<‘e:djle cour.'o, but in vaw. “ You 
must leave myjionso,” said Sir Fran- 
ci^. “ 1 linvc writte:) :i letter to tlie 
sjK'aker, wliic!), if yon please, yoi. 
may take vou and dciiter. It 


contains my resolution as to your 
warrant.*' Thia Mr Colman decli¬ 
ned. He had already incurred blame, 
be said, by not executing the w'ar- 
rant, and he should be considered aa 
more culpable if he carried any letter 
in contradiction to it. •Finding it 
then necessary to withdraw, he left 
the iiouse, and once more went to the 
Secretary of State's O^cc. 

Hbre he found the under secretary 
and the two magistrates. He told 
them of the intention to resist which 
h^d now been avowed by Sir Fran¬ 
cis, and . ndeavoured to impress upon 
them the insufficiency of a civil force, 
which could ncili.i./ keep pace with 
the carriage, nor make any resistance 
if a rescue should be attempted. The 
magistrates stdl imagined that the 
civil aiuliority would be sufficient, 
saying, tliat military force should be 
ready, if any person came and stated 
upon oath tliat it was required. Mr 
Colman remonstrated against such 
an arrangement. A mob, be said, 
miglit meet the eai riage on the Isling¬ 
ton road, (which he mea<it to take) 
and before any military assistance 
could be sent from the Horse Guards 
to liis relief, it would be too late. 
They continued deliating upon this 
point from nine o’clock till midnight, 
when Mr Colman, submitting to their 
opinion, but altogether unconvinced 
by it, consentc'd to go the next morn¬ 
ing with thirty constables, and begin 
7r»s business, trusting, as lie said, to 
chance, and lo their sending him a 
military escort. 

Sir Francis, meantime, sent liisicti 
ter to the speaker by his own son, 
a youth of fimrtccn, and bis brother, 
Mr .Ion« s Burdetl. It was in these 

“ I’iccadifjy, April fi, T8iO. 

“ Slit,—When 1 was returned i;i 
due form by the electors of We .;- 
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minster, they imaginc'd that they had This letter ,waa delivered at the 

chosen me as their trustee in a House speaker’s at ten o’clock that night, 
of Commons, to maintain the laws and an answer was desired; but of 
and liberties of the land ; having ac- courses none was given. By this 
•ccpled that trust*, I never will betray time, those consoi^ucncis began to 
it: I have also, as a dutiful subject, be felr,t w’hich' the conduct of Sir 
taken an oafh of allegiance to the Francis w'as so well calculated to pro- 
king, to obey his laws ; and I ncvi-r vok?, an '’.he indecision of thegovern- 
will consent, by any act of mine, to meut so little calculated to prevent, 
obey any set of men, who, contQiry Ever since rlie vote of the house had 
to those laws, assui^ic the power of been^ known,* a crow'd had been col- 
the king.—Power and privilege are lectiiig in Piccadilly ; it was begun by 
not the same things, and ought not persons whom idleness or cunosity,, 
to be confounded together; privi- rather than any evil design, led thither, 
lege is an exemption from power, and and the boys and the rabble soon as- 
was by law secured to the third sembled, when they saw a rallying 
branch of the legislature to protect point for tumult ana mischief. Many 
them, that tluy might safely protect thousands were thus gathered toge- 


the people; not to gi\c tliL’m power to 
destroy the people.—Your warrant, 
sir, I believe yi)ii to km)w to be ille¬ 
gal. 1 know it to l)e so. Tosupeiior 
force I must submit; but I wullnot, 
and dare not, ijici.v tlic dantjer of con- 
tinning voluntarily to make one of 
any set of men w'ho shall assume ille¬ 
gally the w'holc power of the realm ; 
and wdio have no more right to take 
myself, or any one of my constituents, 
by- force, than T or tinw possess, to 
take any one of those who are now 
guilty of tliis usurpiitioii. And I 
woAild condescend to accept the mean¬ 
est office that would vacate my scat ; 
being more desirous of g'-tting out of 
my present association, tlian other 
m.'Mi may he*tlesirons of getting pro- 
rttahly'into it.—Sir, thisjs nut c»let> 
jcr in ansjvcr to a vote of thanks, it 
an answer to a vote of a very dif- 
Icrent kind, I know' not what to call 


ther in the eourpe of the day, and 
the opportunity wliich this afforded 
of exciting the passions of the popu¬ 
lace, was not omitted by' those who 
were nnirc probably the dupi’S, than 
the agents of the demagogue faction. 
The streets were placarded with a 
notice,'that a requisition w'as signing 
lor a puVilic meeting of the electors, 
to adopt sueli measurosasmightbeex- 
pedient, in consequence of the House 
of Commons having deprived ihem of 
one of their lepresentativcs, and this 
bill was headed with the words Bur- 
(lelt and Westminster! in large let¬ 
ters. Placards of Burd' tt for ever ! 
were circulated among themoh, w'ho 
compelled all passengers, either in car- 
,,1 iages oil i'orsebatk, to pull off 
then-hats a.s they jfassed the house of 
Sir Francis, and huzza the hero of 
the day. Sc'fenil can iages were as- 
saileil, afid the window’s broken. Tin* 


; but since you have begun this Earl of Westmor<fl.rjnd was assaulted, 
coircspondeiicc with me, I must beg and covered with mud; so al-.o wa» 
you to ivad this my answer to those » an officer ffi full uniform, though he 


under whose orders you have com- submitted hatpin hand to the couces- 


mcTiced it.—J remair, sir, your most sions whicli wvre reqniied. Towards 
^diedicnt humble servant, evening their number had gicatly in- 

“ Fix.-iNCis Burdett.’* creased; pickpockets and ruffians of 
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every kind liad resorted to a scene 
■which was likely to afford them so 
favourable a field. As soon as the 
darkness had closed, they proceeded 
to more systematit outrages. A party 
went to the house in Berkclej'-square, 
which Mr Lethbridge formerly inha¬ 
bited/-and beganto break the windows. 
The present owner, wdiose wife was 
at that time lying dead in the house, 
came out, and the pop\ilace, finding 
their mistake, went on to Mr Yorkers, 
broke the windo'ws, and window 
frames, and covered the house with 
mud. They then proceeded to I.ord 
Chatham*8, to the Duke of Mon¬ 
trose's,Lord Wc^itmoreland’s,and Sir 
R. Peek's, everywhere committing the 
same outrages. They broke some of 
Lord Er^^kinc's windows, not mista¬ 
king the house, but because, now that 
sport was begun, any man wlio was 
conspicuous was considered ir fit ob¬ 
ject, and many houses of individuals, 
w-ho were altogether unknown to the 
mob, were assailed in pure wanton- 
ness. Marquis Wellesley's house, 
and Mr Wellesley Pole’s suffered 
much. At Sir John* Anstruther's, 
they destroyed the chandeliers and 
some of the furniture, as well as the 
windows. A cry was set up. To 
Windham’s, to Windham's ! but the 
rabble did not know where he li'-cd. 
They found the way to Lord Castle- 
reagh's. Lord Dartmouth’s, and Mr 
Perceval's ; but by this the H(>rse-^ 
guards were nrdefed out, and several 
corps of volunteers were called to 
quarters. 

■* About eleven at night,^a notion 
prevailed that S^i*'Francis was not to 
be sent to the Tower, and the mob in 
Piccadilly and St jamc^^s-street in-, 
sisted upon an illumination in honour 
of his triumph. Those who n’fused, 
or who did not instantly obey, had 
their windows broken. At midnight, 


the streets were in a blaze of light { 
but the dragoons, in larger or smaller 
bodies, were now scouring the street# 
ill that vicinity, and by two o’clock 
the mob dispersedt All that had 
hitherto passed did not convince tlie 
governmeht tluit effectual measures 
ought instantly to be used ; and Mr 
Colman was suffered,, on the follow¬ 
ingmorning, to makeanotlur attempt, 
which he himself thoutrht liopeless. 
At half past six, he went once more 
to Sir Francis's house, attended by 
.Mr Clementson,'lwo messengers from 
the IS .•use of Commons, and about 
twenty police officers. Early as the 
hour was, they v'^re told that Sir 
Francis was not at home, and that it 
was not known when he would he 
in. Upon this Mr Colman, leaving 
a messenger in t!ie hall of the liouse, 
set off for Wimbledon, supposing Sir 
Francis was at his residence there ; 
he found that this was not the case, 
returned to town, gave the warrant 
to the messenger wlro was left in Pic¬ 
cadilly, and then went to his own 
house for a slmrt time. Sir Fran¬ 
cis had gone to breakfast with Mr 
O’Connor, after which he took a 
ride in tlie Park, certain that he should 
not be looked for there, and iheu 
returned liome. There he sawthemes- 
sengcr, who gave him the warrant, 
and said he was ordered to remain 
wish him. Sir Francis put the wai- 
raut ill his pocki't, saying, My friend, 
\his is no^ 3 siilficicnt warraiil, you 
may return and inform the speaker 
that’ I will not obey il.—The messen¬ 
ger replied, that his orders wv. re to 
remain, and remain he min.t, unh'-^$ 
he were forced to withdraw. Mr 
O'Connor then led him down stairs 
to the door, There is tin- door open, 
said hi ; you must go; but it is not 
my practice to be so uncivil as to lay- 
violent hands on any one, and 1 hope 
9 
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you will not make it necosisary now. the warranty liow that eoou^ had 
The messet)g!^ nccordtngljr, feelin? been done to constitute a case for the 
that sufficieiS ^ompuhion for all legal trial of the right. His other friend 
purposes had been used* went away, seemed not to' ha^e advised him so 
Mr Colman by thk time had heard wisely; and he hunself replied* that 
ofSir Francis’s retuni*andpnce more his mind was made up on the ques- 
hastened to Kis house. The door was tion.. In the evening sent the fol- 
opened a little way to him* being se- lowing letter to the sheriff of Mid* 
cuved Within by a chain* and as soon dleaex 
as be told his name* the servant re«li- . 

ed* that he could not qomein* and shut ** •Gxktlemeh*—I n furtherance 

the door qpon him. The erdwd was of an attempt to deprive me of my li- 
now very great* expending through berty* undw the authority of an in- 
Piccadilly* beyond Berkeley-street On* strument which 1 know to be illegal* 
the one side* and as far as Claiges- viz. a warrant by the speaker of the 
street on the other. Placards* ad- House of Commons) my house is* at 
dressed to the people, were stuck up in this moment, beset by a military force, 
several parts of the city, particularly As I am determined never to 
in the neighbourhood of the Tower, yield a voluntary obedience to an act 
About noon, a troop of the Life- contrary to the laws* I am resolved 
guards* %nd a company of the Foot- to resist the execution of such auar- 
gnards took post before Sir Francis’s lant* by all the legal means in my 
house; tlw infantry on the pavement power ; and as you are the constitu- 
aboutthehou8e*tliecavalryontheop< tional officers appointed to protect 
posite ride of the street facing them, the inhabitants of your baUiwickfroin 
This did not prevent the populace violence ’and oppression* from what- 
from pursuing the same course as on ever quarter tney may come* 1 make 
the preceding day* and compelling this requisition to you* gentlemen, to 
all who •passed to pull off their hats, furnish me with your aid* with whieb 
At 'length the Life-guards were or- the laws have provided you, either 
dered to clear the street; the mob calling out the Posse ComitatuSf or 
retreated wherever they appeared, but such other as the case and circum- 
rallied as soon as they were gone, and stances may require, 
things appeared so serious, that it ** It is for you to consider how 
was thought pro|»er to read the riot far you may be lizzie, should 1, by 
act. During this transaction, Sir any unlawful force, acting under an 
Francis from time to time shewed yudlawful atfthority* be taken from my 
himself at the window, whefe he wds house. 


cheered by ^he huzzas of the popu 
lace* He was visited during the 
day by his colkagae Lord Cochrane, 
by 'l^orU Folkestone, Mr Curran, 

Colonel Wardle* Mr Madocks, Ma- 
ior Cartwright and Mr Boswell; Earl 
Thanet also* Mr Coke of Norfolk, other diibculty in executing the war- 
and Mr Whitbread called upon him ; rant, than what a few peace officers* 
and they represented to him strongly or at the worst the appeanmee of a 
the propriety of yielding obedience to troop of horse would dissipate. They 
VOL. 1. . .1 ‘ ® 


I have thf* honour to be, gen¬ 
tlemen, your ^ery obedkat humbk, 
servant* Ffi JfNCis Btf&nEi i 

*» PiccadiUy, April 7,181*0.” 

* The government had expected no 
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did not expect the sort of resistance 
which Sir Francis made, and were 
wholly unprepared for it. Sir Fran- 
ids himself seems ^lot to have Inown 
when .he began,* how far he should 
proceed; his language and liis letter 
to Me Colman,, if not intended di¬ 
rectly to deceive him, which it would 
be every Way injurious to Sir Francis 
to suppose, clearly meant what Mr 
Colman understood it to mean,(.that 
he would go vith him the next morn- 
fog to the Tower. That gentleman’s 
courtesy, the indecision of the execu¬ 
tive government, the Jlattery of the 
mob perhaps, axd probably the ad¬ 
vice and encouragement of mischic- 
vousmen, induced him to carry his re¬ 
sistance to a point, for which no ex¬ 
cise can be admitted, because all be¬ 
yond what was necessary to consti¬ 
tute a legal case, could be produc¬ 
tive of nothing but tumult and dan¬ 
ger. It was upon the Saturday mom- 
ning that he made up his resolution 
to barricade his house ; had" that re¬ 
solution been taken earlier, he would 
not for a day and half have exposed 
himself to capture. In proportion 
as the manstrates acted with timidi¬ 
ty, he and his party, as anecessary con¬ 
sequence, became audacious. Their 
indecision arose from a scruple whe¬ 
ther or not it was lawful to use force in 
executing the speaker’s warrant: now 
it.is apparent, that i^such a warrant 
cannot be enforced, itis in ftalitygodS^ 
for nothing; but instead of looking 
fpr the solution of the scruple in that 
principle of commoiy, sense, upon 
which all coming law is founded, the 
magistrates and the ministers were 
anxious .fo 6nd out cases and pre¬ 
cedents, .%nd -obtaioe, opinions wnieV 
might justify'.aaact,‘iiot only in itself 
justifiable, but now become absoLte- 
iy necessary to the jMace and safety 
of the metropolis* On the afternoon 


of Saturday, Mr Perceval advised the. 
serjeant-at-arms to take the attorney- 
general’s opinion. To Obtain this it was 
necessary to have a case legally drawn, 
up: iu drawing, up the case a blunder 
was madejs instead of the warrant 
to the seijeant to take the body, that 
to. the lieutenant of the Tower tcre- 
ccive the body was foserted; and far¬ 
ther delay was.occasioned that this 
might berectifie/l. The opinion which 
Sir Victry Gibbs delivered^ breathed 
the., same indecisive spirit, which it 
expected to remedy. “ No in¬ 
stance, he said, having been stated to 
him in which the outer door of a 
bouse had been broken open under 
the speaker’s warrant; and presuming 
that no such instance was to be found, 
he must therefore form his opinion al¬ 
together upon cases which have arisen 
upon the execution of writs or war¬ 
rants issuing from other courts,.;and 
which seem to fall within die same 
principle. It is laid down, that where 
the king is a party, the sheriff, may 
break open the defendant’s house, 
either to arrest him, or to do other ex-' 
ecution of the king’s process, if othw- 
wise he cannot enter, though he cannot 
break into a house at the suit of an 
individual; the distinction proceed¬ 
ing upon the greater importance of 
enforcing the process of the crown for 
the pubhe benefit, than that of indi¬ 
viduals for the support of their private 
right. Reasoning frOm hence, the 
attorney-general said, he sliould think 
that the speaker’s warrant to appre-. 
hend a man, under sentence of epm- 
mitment for a breach of the privileges 
of the House of Commons, mighlTbe 
executed in the same manner with cri¬ 
minal process in the name of the king ^ 
inasmuch as those privileges were gi¬ 
ven to the House of Commons for 
the benefit of the public only, ^and 
the public are interested in the "due 
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support of them.*' So iartherea* that in issuingthe warrant he had done 
coning deal*! and the opinion his duty’s and he doubted Uot that 

conclusive. But what followed was the sheriffs would do theirs. Mr 
little calccdfited to remove any- appre* Sheriff Wood's political opinions W 
•liension of responsibility- which the him to take part in bis feelings de- 
cerjeant-atHsrms mightreaspnablyfeel, cidedly^with Sir Francis* i ather than 
when he saw so little decision in those w;t]i the government, which,, by its 
wlfo ought to have directed him, and forbearance, had suneied itself so uii> 
in whom he should have had confi- worthily to be brought into a contest 
d^ce. ** If,'* the attomey-general with him. He therefore considered 
continued, ** the zet had been done, the better which he had received as 
and I were asked whether it\:ouldbe ** an intimation of a disturbance, of 
defended, 1 sHould §ay that it could which, as conservator of the peace, he 
but when it is previously known thal was bound to take official notice 
the execution of the warrant will be so going to Sir Francis, and bring 
resisted by force, and if death should requested by him to pass the night iu 
ensue in such a conflict, the officer the house, for the put pose of protect* 
who executes the warrant would stand ing it by the civil power against mili* 
justified or not, as the breaking of tary force, he readily consented. In 
the home may be held lawful or un- the course of the evening, he saw his 
)kwful,i*..klferl myself obliged tobni g colleague Mr Sheriff Atkins,and they 
^his dndelr his notice, leaving him to jointly addressed a letter to the sc<* 
judge Ibr himself, whether he will cretary of state, enclosing a copy of 
venture' to act upon my opinion. Sir Francis's letter, and requiring his 
which has no direct authority in point instructions how to act in cunse- 
to support it, but rests upon reason* quence, Mr Ryder replied, that it 
ing from other cases." Mr Colman was not for him to entcrinto the rea* 
“was thus left in doubt whether he soning of Sir Francis Burdett's let- 
8hquld*not become subject to an in- ter; but be could have no doubt that 
dictment for murder, if any person they would feel it their duty to give 
werekilled in the contest which was so every assistance which might be rc- 
likely to eniue; and whether it would quired of them in aid of the speaker’s 
be murder, if any person hi that con- warrant, rather than in resistance to 
test should think proper to kill him. it. The two sheriffs remained in Sir 
Meantime the agitation of the pub- Francis's house till between two and 
lie mind continually increased, and three in the iqpruing; then feeling 
the pop)ilace became bolder, belie-/assured ti&t no attempt would be 
ving, as they had industridusly been made to enter it during the darkness, 
tanght, thaji Sir Francis was engaged they returned lome. The attorney- 
in resisting kn invasion of the laws, general had given it as his opinion^ 
and that their zeal was displayed in that it was not ad'ds^ble to execute 
defence of the laws and institutions of the warrant in the night j and even 
the country. Mr Sheriff Wood, on withoutsucbau opinion, it would have 
receiving Sir Francis's letter, com- ^ecn felt that sqch an act could only 
municated it first to the lord mayor, properly be done In open day. l>u- 
and then went to the speaker, and nng the evening and night of Satur- 
rcqpired his information and advice day, the populace were prevented by 
upon the subject. The speaker said, the military from renewing the out- 
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rages of the pffeceding hight. Some ** You rascal! if I hadri’t a sword and 
mischief however ensuedj from the pistols, I would get off my ^ horse, and 
riotous disposition which had been break every bone in youi* skin—don't 
excited; a party pf the light' dra* do so again !" About one o'clock., 
goons were. mistaken for Germans, the two sheriffs waited again on Sif 
from the foolery of their trappings, Francis. Mr Wood had no doubts 
and thb error exasperated the peojue, as to the illegality of the Warrant, nor 
among whom so many inflammatory as to the course which it would be 
declamations against foreign troops his duty to pursue. His colleague, 
had been circidated. The military Mr^Atkins, was of a different opi*- 
were hooted and pelted, and several nion ; the warrant, bethought, must: 
shots were fire^ at them; tliey bore be legal," because it directed that the* 
these insults and outrages with ex> ^officer of the If^use of Commons 
emplary forbearance ; and even after shoin^d call on all mayors, sheriffs, 
one of their comrades had been shot magistrates and others, to assist 
with a ball throHgh the jaw, they in its execution. Mr Sheriff Wood 
were not allowed to load their pistols went to the magistrates, who were 
till the magistrates had once .more assembled at the Gloucester Coffee- 
endeavoured to repress the tumult, house, and, according to his own ac- 
This was found ineffectual; the civil count, remonstrated with theii^^gainst 
ojfficera, as well as the milita^-, were ordering the soldiers to act,, tilling 
assaulted with mud and stones. At them that if any death ensued, 
length a few shots were bred by the would indict them for murdef* '^The 
soldiers in self-defence, and one man magistrates, however, publicly eontim- 
in Piccadilly was mortally wounded, dieted this, affirming that they never 
On Sunday, at seven o'clock, the heard him use any such threatening 
serjeant-at-arms, with a party of po- language, and that his interference 
lice officers, once more demanded en- did not in any way prevent them from 
trance-at Sir Francis's door in vain, doing what they conceived to be their 
Messengers were then stationed to duty. The Life-guards continued 
watch the house, and Mr Colman patiently to bear the insults of the 
and his deputy remained alternately mob ; they repeatedly requested them 
in the neigubourhood, waiting to ap- to desist; sometimes they presented 
prehend him in case he should come their pistols, hoping to intimidate 
out. The weather happened to be them, and sometimes made a shew of 
fine, and tlie idlers therefore being charging. All these means were in- 
abroad, the concourse of people wtra \ effectual} and the Life-guards, being 
far greater than it had been on the at last phivoked beyond all endu- 
preceding days ; and ^ their numbers ranee, made a charge, yet so as to 
increasea they became,more riotous, disperse the mob with'out injuring 
and began to iifiult aiid annoy the them. The mob opened before them, 
ioldiers,hissmg and groaning at them, and fled in all directions; but iHey 
and attacking them with stones and rallied as soon'as the guards returned 
mud«t^|!hey bore all this with the tern- to their post, and tlie same threaten- 
per df Englishmen. One of the mob ing symptoms continued tiU about 
.threw a handful of mud into the i^ce dusk. Then it began to rain, and 
of a dragoon ; he wiped off the filth, this drove away most of those whom 
rode up to the fellow, and exclaimed, mere idleness or curiosity had assem- 
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bled. The motie. mischievous spirits 
kept their CTOund. Having been dri¬ 
ven from the west end of Piccadilly, 
_thcy madethe inhabitants from tne 
^8t end of Cotentry-street and St 
James’s Church, whom they had be-, 
fore forced *to illuminate, put out 
their lights about ten o’clock, and at 
the same time they broke all the lamps 
oh both sides of the way. This made 
it evident (as was o^ce the case on & 
more serious occasion at Dublin) .that 
some scheme of mischief was going 
on. They carried away the ladders 
and scaifolding from a house which 
was under repair near Vigo-lane, and 
with these materials formed a barri¬ 
cade across Piccadilly, towards which 
they endeavoured to allure the caval¬ 
ry, hoptug that they would come on 
in full gallop, and thus be thrown. 
This artifice was discovered, and a 
pahtyof foot soldiers soon broke down 
their works of defence. The rain be¬ 
came heavier towards midnight, and 
produced the same effect in quieting 
the tow'n which the hour of dinner 
used to do at Paris in the days of the 
Frondt. 

"Meantime, on Sunday night the 
serjeant-at-arms succeeded in convin¬ 
cing the secretary of state that mi¬ 
litary assistance would be necessary 
to carry the warrant into effect. 
Sir Francis, expecting that Monday 
morning would put an end to the 
farce oi^tragcfdy of his resistance, pr^ 
pared to give as much stage effeA as 
possible t(.Yhe catastrophe j and. with 
that intent)* as soon as breakfast was 
over, began to hear his son, an Eton 
boy, read andconstrue Magna Cliarta. 
A ladder was placed against the house, 
and one of the peace officers ascend¬ 
ed, lifted up the sash of the room in 
which the Jfamily were assembled, and 
attempted to enter. Mr O’Connor 
ran up to him. An account, which 
evidently came from good authority, 


states, that it, would have been easy 
for Mr O’Connor to have thrown *tliiis 
person off the ladder into the area $ 
but Sirr Francis called out not to hurt- 
the man, and this gentleman « con¬ 
tented himself with putting one hand 
to his breast, and with the other shut¬ 
ting tbe window ;”*most prudently, 
-—tor if he had not so contented him¬ 
self, he would probably havebeen very 
littlq contented with the legal conse¬ 
quences which would have ensued. 

Having been baffled in this attempt, 
the police officers descended into uie 
area, broke open a window, and enter¬ 
ed. Mr O’Conno^ who ran down 
stairs to see if all was safe below, 
came too late ; they made their way 
up stairs, and the serjeant-at-arms fol¬ 
lowed and addressed the baronet, say¬ 
ing, « Sir Francis, you are my pri¬ 
soner.” ** By what authority do you 
act ?” said Sir Francis j ** by what 
ower, sir, have you broken into my 
ouse, in violation of the laws of the 
land ?”* Mr Colman replied, “ Sir 
Francis, my authority is in my hand ; 
it is the warrant of the right honour¬ 
able the. Speaker of the House of 
Commons.” ** That,” rejoined Sir 
Francis, ** is no sufficient warrant; 
no, not to arrest my person in the open 
street, much less to break open my 
house in violation of all law. If you 
have a warrant from his majesty, or 
from a proper officer of the king, I 
>will payinstafit obedience to it, but 
I wul not yield to an illegal order,” 
This was neither the time nor place 
for Mr ^olman to discu*^s the legaj 
question. *'^Sir F;»ncis,” he replied, 
** I demand you to*yield in the name 
of the Conynons Houseof Parliament, 
and 1 trust you will not compel me 
to use force. '* I entreat you to be¬ 
lieve, that I wish to shew you every 
respect,” Sir Francis answered, “ I 
tell you distinctly that I Will not vo- 
lunta-nilyysubmit to an unlawful order; 
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an^ I demttd in t^e king’d name, and 
in the name of the lnw,that you forth- 
w'ith retire from my house.” “ 'ITicn 
sir,” said the scijeant, “ I mirat call 
in assistance, and force you to yield.” 
The constables upon this laidthold of 
Sir Francis. Mr Jones Burdett and 
Mr O’Connor iiftmediately took'him 
each by an arm ; the peace officers 
closed on them all drew 

them down stairs. Sir Francis jiro- 
tested in the king’s name against this 
violation of his person and his house, 
and told them they were acting at 
their peril. 

A coach was ^eady at the door; 
the cavalry surrounded it; Sir Francis 
got in with his brother, the deputy- 
serjeant, and a messenger; Mr Col- 
snan mounted lits horse to attend him, 
and they setoff with a strong escort up 
Albemarle-street, proceemng round 
by way of Islington. They went at 
a good rate, and it being earlier than 
the mob assembled, they had past up 
Albemarle-street before it was known 
that he was apprehended. A cry 
was then set up, “ They have taken 
him, they have dragged him out of 
his house.” It spread almost instan¬ 
taneously ; and before the cavalcade 
reached the Tower, the streets in its 
vicinity through which he was to pass 
were completely filled with people, 
preparations had been made for his re¬ 
ception on Friday. Earl Moira, as go¬ 
vernor of the To^er, \trriveu there at 
ten o’clock that morning to recei^him 
in person, and many tt^usands waited 
, about the gates and in the,adjoining 
aTeUues, notwithsi^ndin^ the rain, du¬ 
ring the whole day. Othtfrs, suppo- 
singthat $ir Pranciswoul*? be brought 
by water,'crtJwded to the wharfs, and- 
lined the Fank^ of the river. The 
tome expecUtion continued on Sal r- 
day } that part of the river opposite 
the Tower was crowded with boats. 


Placards were"^ stuck tij^ in tlfecity, 
and particularly in the neighbotirhood 
of the Tower. On^ of'them Was in 
these words : “ Britons, phitect Bur- 
dett!” But though the government 
had not by timely vigour prevjpnted 
all this agitation,'they took effectual 
precautions against the consequences 
which jit was so likely to produce, 
and>called out such a military'force as 
had never been gifen in the metropolis 
before, Besides the volunteers^ it is 
said that above 19,000 horse and foot 
WCre^ collected in and round London ; 
and about 15,000 more, from differ¬ 
ent parts of the country, haltedwithin 
a day’s march. W Iiile the serieant-at- 
arms escorted his prisoner by a cir¬ 
cuitous way, to avoid as much as pos¬ 
sible the crowded streets, batta¬ 
lions of foot guards march^ by^the 
shortest route, through .the 
Mr Colman had previbusly'a^fthe 
lord mayor, and obtained ni^ permis¬ 
sion that the civil and military esebrt 
from "Westminster might be allowed 
to enter the city. It was so arranged, 
in respect for the civil power and the 
rights of the city, that the eky-mar- 
shal met these troops at Temple Bar, 
and headed them. They drew up 
three deep before tlie Tower gates, 
covering the entrance. Shortly after 
the escort arrived, the light dragoons 
cleared the way, and the coach drove 
to the Tower gates, amid the huzzas 
Vipf the mob, and their dhout^ of Bur- 
delt for ever! Sir Francis alighted 
there, and was received w^h the usual 
ceremonies, and the gate was imnie- 
diately shut. 

The populace this day had hither¬ 
to committed little violence, curiosity 
and expectation had occupied them too 
much. They had hooted and hissed 
the troops j and some of. the rabble, 
who had secured themselves from the 
horse within the paling,Jhrew stones 
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. at the cavalry. In return for these 
insultS) aotne of the mob were driven 
into the Tower ditch, where there 
. was just water enough to wet them, 
■jiiut on the return of the troops there 
was nothing to distract the attention 
of the people; they bec'ame outra- 
gdbus, and pelted the soldiers with 
stones and m^d* tiU these brave men, 
who had the feelings of Englishmen 
as well as themselves, could fo^ei<r 
no longer. Several shots v^re fired, 
and about eight persons wounded, 
two of them mortally. The soldiers 
thus made way for themselves through 
Fenchurch-street, then crossing over 
London Bridge, returned to the 
Horse Guards by way of Westmin¬ 
ster BHdge. 

W hen the house met in the even¬ 
ing* the speaker laid Sir Francis’s 
letter before them; the rest of the 
'siftuig .was employed in examining 
the serj^nt-at-arms, respecting the 
events which had occurred, as far as 
he was concerned. Sir .T. Anstru- 
ther said, “ It was not a subject upon 
which he could speak very coolly, 
whenJue recollected, that, owing to a 
remissness in some quarter or other, 
the lives of his wife and children had 
been for a long time endangered. It 
appeared that ministers had not ta¬ 
ken any steps whatever to provide 
against consequences which migh^ 
have been so easily foreseen ; the sort 
of advice which they had given tp 
the Serjeant was, * Go and extcdle 
your warrant: you shall have all pos¬ 
able aid, both civil and military, but 
then we can’t say how far you may 
lawfully go; never mind, however; 
do your duty, and then no matter 
whether in the event you are hanged* 
jfor it or not.” The attorney-gene¬ 
ral, in reply, attempted to throw the 
l^lame upon Mr Colman, <* who,” 
'he said, bad twice through himself, 


and once through his deputy, the 'op¬ 
portunity of "taking Sir FrancisJnto 
custody: in either case, any resist¬ 
ance jpnade afterwards must have been 
construed into a lescue, which would 
have fqlly warranted the breaking into 
his house,”—There was something 
neither very just nor very generous 
in thus censuring Mr Colman, upon 
whom so heavy a responsibility had ' 
been thrown. At first he had delay¬ 
ed'to apprehend Sir Francis from 
that courtesy which he conceived due 
from one gentleman to another, and 
being deceived by an ambiguous an¬ 
swer ; afterwards, it was not extraor¬ 
dinary that he he^tated how to act, 
Avhen those persons of the highest 
.authority, tp whom he naturally look¬ 
ed for instructions, knew not how to 
advise him. 

On the following even¬ 
ing, the letter of Sir April! 10, 
Francis was taken into 
consideration. Mr Curwen began 
the discussion, by declaring, “ uiat 
if, when the former question was before 
the house, he hadknownthat SirFran- 
cis intended altogether to deny tbe 
right of the house to imprison, he 
should not have voted against his 
committal as he then did. What the 
principles of the honourable baronet 
were, could hardly now be doubted. 
He was now compelled to think, that 
the former letter was part of a sys¬ 
tem determined on for bringing the 
House of Comnlons into contempt, 
and if the house had not taken no¬ 
tice of it in tAe manner they did, they 
would fiavj been dragged into sopit’- 
thing else*, and ’li^ave bad to meet 
other and farther attacks. Under 
such circumstances, whatever might 
be his opinion of ministers, it was nis 
duty to support the government, and 
he would not move any thing which 
had a tendency to diminish its autho- 
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r!t;y. The present was,a trap 
for the house; if any proceeding 
should he had. upon it, the expulsion 
of Sir Francis must be the conse¬ 
quence, by which a licence for tumult 
would be given during the fourteen 
days of a new election ; the military 
must as that time be withdrawn, and 
evils still more serious than had al¬ 
ready occurred might be expected. 
Thinking, therefore, that the wisest, 
as well as the most becoming coidse, 
was to consign this letter to the ob¬ 
livion which it deserved, he moved 
that the farther consideration of it 
should be postponed for six months.’^ 
Mr Davies Gidd/ seconded the mo¬ 
tion he also had voted againstthc com¬ 
mittal, “ not,^^ he said, ** as question¬ 
ing the offence, but thinking it bet¬ 
ter not to have recourse to this seve¬ 
rity in the first instance; being satis¬ 
fied that if the offence was the result 
of bad intention, a future occasion 
would be given for the exercise of the 
ultimate power of tho house. Con¬ 
scious himself of rectitude of inten¬ 


tion, he was slow in ascribing impro¬ 
per motives to others ; but he could 
not now give Sir Francis Burdett 
credit even for rectitude of intention.*?.. 

Mr Adam, who spoke next, spoke 
for the purpose of condemning mi¬ 
nisters, as highly culpable. They 
ought,” he said, ** to have known the 
effect of the warrant. It was a war¬ 


rant in execution, not ^n m^n pro-, 
cess, (a term inapplicable to a parlia¬ 
mentary warrant,) issued for an of¬ 
fence which that hous'fe declared to 
ftaye been committed. *TKfey were 
no.t to go to cou^tt of law for their 
information. They stood on the law 
of parliament, which was j[)art of the < 
law'of the land, and founded on rea- 
son. TIm^ were entitled to every 
assistance Jthat jrnight be requisite— 
to thi|t of sheriffs, magistrates, po- 


hce officers, not only Jn -Middlesex*. 
but in Surrey, nay, to^he‘‘“whole 
posse of. Whole, king- 

dom, to eiiforce obedience to, a lyar-. 
rant of apprehension, for An.act whicK 
the House of Commons hajipronoun- 
ced to be adrime.. Yet, duwn totwen- 
ty-fom* hours before the warrant was 
executed, they didn'otjenow whether 
they^were entitled to break open Ac ' 
door I What confidence, then, was 
to be placed in their judgement, fri 
their knowledge. Or in their determi- 
noUbn,?** , t . 

To this Mr Perceval replied, *< that 
it was most uniust to lay to the charge 
of ministers the iu'sitation in acting 
upon a warrant, the execution of 
which depended not upon them, but 
upon the discretion of the proper of¬ 
ficer, whose duty it was to hnVe exe¬ 
cuted it at his peril. .\Vhat mvoiild 
these arraignersof administration hitvO’ 
said, if, at a time when one of the she¬ 
riffs was proclaiming that the inter¬ 
ference of the military was uncoiisti-, 
tutional, the ministers had taken the 
warrant out of the hands of the pro¬ 
per officer who hesitated, and execu¬ 
ted it themselves ! I trust,** he con¬ 
tinued, . <* that it will always be the 
unalterable principle of the govern¬ 
ment of this country to leave the law 
to its course, taking care, however, 
Jthat the public security shall not be 
endangered.” Then passing to the 
subject moreimmerliately before them, 

” He had .seen,** he said, « in the 
former letter, every thing ^which ap¬ 
peared in the one now' under consi¬ 
deration ; he had seen that the object 
of the writer was to revile the HoucO 
of Commons, and' to bring it, if pos¬ 
sible, into universal contempt. Any , 
farther severity he readily agreed was 
unnecessary, and would be inexpe¬ 
dient } but to pass the offence over 
without, notice* on the ground of Con- 
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tempt) wa8)^|yiid(W^ii lippear equivo¬ 
cal. Thei']^U$e» slthoti^ it would 
not auffer it«elf tpSwj enti^pped, must 
take care not itisiihrihk from its duty. 
Xhe former |tiH)iBlMi»ent was for a ded- 
anceof the mithorityOf that house, the 
present'Was bdta coi^timiaticm of that 
defij&ice^'ijw'as, however, a'great ag¬ 
gravation‘of the o^enee to repeat it. 
He should therefoie propoSe a reso-' 
lution to this effect, that'the letter 
which Sir Francis Burdett had writ¬ 
ten to the imeiiker, w'as a high'^ag- 
gravation of bis olfence; but that)' as ^ 
his commitment to the Tourer had 
been executed, the' house 'did hot 
think it necessary to proceed farther 
upon the said letter. Upon the 
principle- there was no difference of 
opinion) jli^d if any member could re¬ 
commend d mode of proceeding ihpre 
con^a^^t With the dignity of the 
housed ahdat the same time best cal¬ 
culated; to avoid those consequences 
which were apprehended from farther 
proceedings, he would rcadilyassent 
to it.” 

These expressions were seized by 
Mr ^Whitbread. ** The right ho¬ 
nourable gentleman,” he said, “ was 
at length willing to attend to the 
dictates of expediency! he and his 
friends were disposed at last to con¬ 
sider consequences,—-they were come- 
to their senses, and were of opinion 
now, that the sooner the matter could 
be laid aj; rest the better. He was as^, 
ready as any to maintain, that the war¬ 
rant of the ^eaker was complete, and 
of Jill others ought to be omnipotent; 
that if good for any thing it was good 
fof every thing, and that' it authori¬ 
zed the breaking open of doorS, if 
necessary in order to enforce its exe¬ 
cution. If it were not invested with 
that authority, what was to become 
of the most important functions of 
ihnV house ? How were Witnesses to 


be brought to ihe bar, as' in the re- 
centinvestigation respecting the Uiike 
of York ? how was the house to come, 
at varidus points pf^informatiori ma¬ 
terial to the perfortnance of its first 
duties? in a word,' if the speaker’s 
warrant were not omnipotent, what 
■was lo become of the inquisitorial 
charaeter of that house ? It was im¬ 
possible the people could be so 
insen^ible‘tb their own best interests, 
could be so besotted as to entertain a 
wish of wrenching from the house a 
power so essentia! to all the good 
purposes of its institution. Let it 
be recollected, tha^ although the 
House of Commons had erred from 
its duty in many instances, it ought 
not to be deprived of those privileges 
which were iridispensible to its utili¬ 
ty and power, whenever it should be¬ 
come in its constitution and conduct 
more conformable to the opinion and 
the interest of the pepple. That it 
must become so,conformable, hccould 
entertairf little doubt. Indeed, the 
cause of reform was making rapid 
progress—within the last month, ma¬ 
ny, ' very many, converts ha(\ been 
made to that cause. Let it then be 
asked, in what state the house would 
be placed in the event of a reform, if 
stripped of the power under discus¬ 
sion ? The crown was known to have 
a considerable infiueuce in that house 
and elsewhere; and what must the pco- 
■ pie expect to b<fthe Inclination of that 
influence in the event of refoi ni ? Must 
they not calcul^e upon it-f hostility; 
and what, power could a reformed 
House of Col^mon§irhaYe ot counter*- 
acting that 'hostilityt if ii» warrant 
were not effqptive ? Upon ft n ground 
therefore, most particularly, . speak¬ 
er’s warrant ought to be LiVmipo-* 
tent.” 

Mr Whitbread then spoke of the ^ 
injustice with which the serjeaut-at- 

' / 
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arms had beeti tefiauredy and called 
upon the hoase to consider the situa- 
tion of that ofEcer ; exhausted as he 
was by so man^ sleepless nights, and 
left without any.Secisivc adviceorade- 
quatc means to enforce the warrant 
with which he was intrusted. ** Minis* 
ters,^' he said, *“ had taken credit to 
themselves for not having premature* 
ly called out the military} but why 
had they not called in the civil power 
sooner ? Why had tltey not formed 
a decisive opinion upon the power of 
the warrant which they had issued ? * 
In nSO, when it vvas proposed to 
take the opinioi; of the judges as to 
the mode of quelling the riots, a 
great man exclaimed, * What! wait 
lor the opinion of the judges, when 
in a few hours all London may tie in 
jQames ! No ; let us act immediately, 
and take the responsibility upon our¬ 
selves.*—But our ministers were not 
so courageous,—-they shrunk from the 
occasion, and now endeavoured to 
shelter themselves by the censure of 
a subordinate ofiicer. Mr Curwen 
had said that he would stand by the 
gove^mentythat we ought at such a 
crisis to rally round ministers. But 
could he seridusly call upon the house 
to rally round a rush,*—to rely upon 
weakness ? could he seriously talk 
thus, after the proofs of imbecillity 
and vacillation, wh'idi those ministers 
had so recently afforded ? If be means 
to rally round tlje la?v of-the consti-i 
tiition,” said Mr'Whitbrcad, “ round 
the speaker*s warran* when properly 
issued, I will chcerfull]|^ join him; but 
if hirf rallying point is to be the pre¬ 
sent ministers, lie may set off as soon 
as he pleases. I shall .stay w-here I 
am, ai^beg leave to decline any suc^i 
•connectioh.” 

Earl Temple condemned the mi¬ 
nistry in language equally strong. 

Their hesitating imbecillity,’* he 
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said, had brought on ,alL the mis¬ 
chief, and he looked upon, them as 
answerabl^' for all the blood whkli 
had been shed.** Mr Williams Wynn 
censured them, but? in more moderate 
terms. The charge against them,** 
he said, was not thaf they had not 
employed the military in ^le iircit in¬ 
stance, but tliat the secretary of state, 
being at the bead of the civil juivirer, 
had not emplovcd it so soon as he 
ought 4o have done. A few consta¬ 
bles on the Friday would have diaper- 
sedthe mob, whose ringleaders on that 
day were but a set of boys.**' Mr 
Wynn, with his usual fairness, excul¬ 
pated the seijeai.t-at-arms, wlio, he 
said, had a right to expect that those 
who supported the issue of the war¬ 
rant, should have pointed out to him 
how it was to be executed, v Upon 
the powers of that warrant,<h^maih- 
tained the same high constitutional 
opinion as Mr Adam, and regretted 
that those powers should be weaken¬ 
ed, by being placed on lower grounds 
than those upon which they actually 
rested. In his view of the paper be¬ 
fore the house, and of the manner in 
which it was proper to notice it, he 
agreed with Mr Perceval, recom- 
mendiugooly that theresolution might 
be so worded as to pass unanimouuy, 
though he himself nad no objection 
to it as it at present stood. 

There have been few discussions in 
parliament, iu which iildivid.ual as well 
parly character so strikingly dis- 
p}^ycd itself. Mr Wynn and Mr 
Adam, while they were carefu] to 
express their opposition to ministers, 
censured them only for the point in 
which they deserved censure,, and be¬ 
cause they seemed to have compro¬ 
mised the constitutional rights of par¬ 
liament. Mr Whitbregd, indulging 
'more in animosity, spoke imon the 
conduct of Sir Francis and the ques- 
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tion at issuei as if; he regarded the 
temper of the poputace^ at least as 
much as tlw |>ii^leges and honour of 
the house. <* If an expulsion were to, 
take placey^* he saidi all must know 
what»an election .for .Westminster 
was^ and all fbust calculate upon the 
consequeitpes of Sir Francises re*elec> 
tion ; an expulsion) therefore) was a 
proposition not/ be entertained eyen 
upon this ground. B^ut he disclaimed 
all sense offhar, as among the causes 
of his Opinion: he was not afraid 
of the cohsequeuces* of conspiracies' 
among any set of persons) nor did he 
believe in the existence of any con¬ 
spiracies s neither did he mean to cast 
any censure upon Sir FranciS) al¬ 
though be must say) that if the ho¬ 
nourable ,baronet had confined him- 
$elf> to sL'^proper shew of resistance, 
instead of proceeding tb extremities) 
he would have placra his popularity 
upoti' a throne from which it could 
never be dislodged. For ministers 
were not to imagine that their manner 
of viewing things was general, nor 
that the country was filled with law¬ 
yers and attornies like themselves, 
likdy and competent to make dis¬ 
tinctions between the validity and va¬ 
lue of a warrant. Their conduct had 
made as many converts to the doc¬ 
trines of Sir Francis, as his qwn ar¬ 
guments had done; and numerous were 
the converts who had been made. 
Hencefqrth, therefore, let the house> 
beware of doing things wltereof dley 
could not clearly foresee the cqnse- 
q'icnce. There were few, he believed, 
who did not nuw regret the vote of 
committal which they had given upon 
the proposition of Mr Perceval, or at 
least what he had proposed through 
another.** For Mr Whitbread did not 
scruple again to assert what had al¬ 
ready been so positively denied. Sir 
Samuel Romilly spoke more tempe¬ 


rately, but with the same drift*. «He 
had no hesitation in stating his sense 
of the grossimpi-opriety of the letter, 
and his, astoinshmcnt at'the whole 
conduct of Sir Francis since the vote 
of commitment) when he might as 
well have chosen to try the legal 
righf on u motion fofan Habeai Cor¬ 
pus, or an action for false imprison¬ 
ment, as put it to the chance pf au 
indictment for murder. He &r one 
had foreseen the consequences of that 
vote. And as*to supporting the 
dignity of.the house, those who talk¬ 
ed most of its dignity opposed the 
.expulsion of Sir F^cis, .from the 
idea, that not only the rabble, but 
that the house-holders of the great 
city t)f Westminster, conceived the 
house to be so much in the wrong, 
that they would undoubtedly re-elect 
him. What kind of dignity, then, 
was that wliich had no reference to 
character, or to the opinion of the 
country —-Lord Cochrane spoke 
with moVe conristcncy, maintaining, in 
manly but temperate language, that 
the House of Commons was not jus¬ 
tified in committing for an offence 
cognisable by the laws of the coun¬ 
try, and that its officer, in the execu¬ 
tion of a warrant issued by its order, 
was not authorised inbrcakingiuto the 
house of any of his m^^esty’s subjects. 
The house would most efficaciously 
uphold its dignity, by proving to the 
people thpt their actions were strict¬ 
ly correct and patriotic, than by any 
attempt to res|rain the people from 
discussing their actions, under the, 
shallow pretext of,an undefined pri¬ 
vilege.—Lord Cochrane has often 
been mistal^en, and often misled; the 
\vor8t injury which the radied in¬ 
formers nave 3one the country, has 
been by depriving it of his services, 
and withdrawing him from that career 
which he had so gloriously begun. 

^ / 
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But he has the heart e»f a British sea¬ 
man, and to that career it is earnestly 
to be hoped he will return. 

But though S^r Francis fotind an 
open supporter in his colleague, and 
covert apologists in a few others, his 
conduct received the most decided 
condeti! nation from members ol" all 
parties, who united in expressing their 
indignation. Captain ..Parker, with 
the feelings of a sailor, declanid his 
wish that the house would expel him 
at once; and Mr Beresford, saying 
tliat he believed his object was to over¬ 
turn the constitution and revolution¬ 
ize the country,*said he would move 
for his expulsion, if he did not per¬ 
ceive that the opinion of the house was 
against it. Lord Porchester thought 
no language could be too strong to 
reproach his conduct from beginning 
to end. Sir John Sebright said it 
was the most disgraceful conduct that 
had .ever come uiult r the cognizance 
of the house. Was this his love of 
civil liberty, stirring up a tyrannical 
mob to aid him in the solution of a 
rei't constitutional question ? And 
_ Ir Lyttlelon declared, that though 
lie had lived in terms of friendsliip 
ivith Sir Francis, he now abjured 
h’m, both as a private and as a political 
frijnd. Mr Perceval’s resolution was 
at 1. .. f'b c'assed, with an alteration 
of Mr Whitbread’s, styling the letter, 
ins*’ead of an aggravation of his- for¬ 
mer I offence, “ hig’li ar-d’ Hagrar/t • 
bn^adi of the privileges of parlia- 
mcil.” * 

As soon as possible ^ftor his com- 
duttal, Sir Fraiwis Burdelt, haviiig 
rv course to thos# legal methods which 
he ou^ht, to have appealed to at first, 
w'itl>^;f^'the danger and bloodshed 
wliicih'had 80 wantonly been occa¬ 
sioned. sti ved the speaker with a no¬ 
tice that a bilt'would be filed against 
him in the Court of King’s Bertdi. 


The speaker communicated it to tlie 
liouse, and the letter containing ihia 
notice was enteredupOBthe 
jou rnals, Mr Whitbwadob- 13. 

serving that it might bethe 
ground df great questions hcBeaftcr 
to be tri^. A few dkys 
afterwards. Sir Samuel Ro-, April 16. 
milly moved for the dis¬ 
charge of .fohn Gale Jones, upon 
the ground tba{. the punishment had 
alreac^ been sufficiently 'severe for 
the offence. “ As for the wstom,” 
he said, **of requiring that the per¬ 
son under confinement should present 
a petition, admitting the justice of 
his sentence, and expressing his con¬ 
trition ; this might have beeYi the pri¬ 
vilege of religious tribunals, which 
were content to make hypocrites when 
they could not make converts, but 
he hoped it would not be coliAet^ded 
for by that house.” 'Mr'Ryder re¬ 
plied, that a recantation was not re¬ 
quired ; all that was demanded, was 
that the person should express his 
sorrow for having incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of the house. John Gale’ 
Jones continued a prisoner, 'mot be¬ 
cause his offence deserved a longer 
confinement, but because of his desire 
to put the House of Commons at de¬ 
fiance, and say that he had been the 
penon to shew them that they had 
been wrong in all their former prac¬ 
tice of commitment.—Sir Samuel’s 
, motion was supported*by many mem- 
of gVeat weight j Mr Canning, 
Mr. Wilberforce, and Mr Adam de¬ 
clared in favour of it f so also did.*he 
Master of the Rolls, and Mr Wil¬ 
liams Wynn, who, referring to the 
case of General Clavering, wnich had 
been alluded to, said- he had abstain¬ 
ed from moving for the release of that 
general, because he had conCeived that 
It would be a lighter punishment for 
him to remain a month longer, than 
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be brought tQ the bar of the house, 
and receive .a . r^pidmaiid’froin the 
chair. Mr Windham reminded the 
house that a pieeting of tire West¬ 
minster electors vm to take place on 
the morrow, and if Gale Jones were 
liberated, it il^ould be on tBe vigil of 
their saint, giving np Barabb^ to the 
people, who would not be imposed 
upon by the gift, would ascribe^ it 
not to rooderatton or justice, but to 
fear. 112 members vdied for the mo¬ 
tion, 160 against it. 

On the tollowing ^ay the electors 
of Westminster held their meeting in 
Palace-yard, and passed a string of 
resolutions, declaring that ** they most 
highly approvc-of Sir F. Burdettes 
letter to nis constituents, the subject 
being of the utmost importance, and 
the argument incontrovertible } that 
Iris conduct, in calling upon the civil 
power for the. protection of his house 
against a military force, was dictated 
by prudence, knowledge of, and con¬ 
fidence in, the laws of his country; 
and that the House of Commons be 
called upon to restore them their be¬ 
loved representative, and to co-ope¬ 
rate immediately with him in his en¬ 
deavours to procure a fair represen¬ 
tation of the people in parliaraent.*' 
A letter to Sir Francis had been pre¬ 
pared, which it was resolved should 
be presented by the high bailiff. “We 
feel the indignity,” they said in this 
letter, “^which has been offered to, 
you ; but we arc not surprised# 
find that, ^hen every exci^ is mde 
foS public delinquents, the utmost 
rigour is exercis^ against liim who 
preads for the ancient and constitu¬ 
tional rights of the people. You no¬ 
bly stept forward in defence of a fel¬ 
low-subject unjustly imprisoned, and 
you questioned with great ability and 
knowledge of the laws, the warrant 
is/uedupoo that occasion ; the House 


of Commons liayc answered your ar¬ 
gument, by breaking into your liouse 
with a military force, seizing your 
per8on,*and conveying you by a large 
body of troops to the Tower. Your 
distinction be tweenprivilege and pow¬ 
er remains unalteredthe privileges 
of tire H( ;nse of Commons are ferr tlie 
protection, nbt for the destruction of 
the people. We have resolved to re¬ 
monstrate with the House of Com- 
mons*on the outrages committed un¬ 
der their orders, and to call upon 
them to restore you to your seat in 
parliament, which the present rtajte 
of the country renders more than ever 
necessary for the furtherance of your 
and our object,—a reform of the repre¬ 
sentation in that house. While so 
many members are collected together 
by means ‘ which it is not necessary 
for us to describe,* vve bannot but en¬ 
tertain the greatest apprehensions for 
the remainder of our liberties ; and 
the employment of a military force 
against one of their own body, is but 
a sad presage of what may be expect¬ 
ed by those who, like you, have the 
courage to stand forward in defenceof 
the rights of the people.** * 

They voted also a petition and re¬ 
monstrance, in the following words: 

“ We, the inhabitant household¬ 
ers, electors of the city and liberties 
of Westminister, feel most sensibly 
the indignity offered to this city, in 
the person^o&k^ur beloved represen¬ 
tative, whose lettet to us has fallen 
under the censure of your honourable 
house; but which, so far from deser¬ 
ving that*ceJfeure, o^ght, in our opi- ' 
nion, to have led'your honourrible 
house to reconsider the subject, w liich 
jie had so alily, legally, and constitu¬ 
tionally discussed. 

“ We are convinced tliat no one 
ought to be prosecutor and juror, 
judge and executioner, in his own 
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cause, much less to assume, accumu¬ 
late, and exercise all tncsc offices, in 
his own person. 

** We are also convinced that the 
refusal of your honourable house to 
inquire into the conduct qf Lord 
Castlercagh and Mr Perceval, (then 
two of his majesty's ministers) when 
distinctly chargea with the sale of a 
seat in your honourable house, evi¬ 
dence of which was dffered at the 
bar, by a member of your honou'rable 
house ; and the avowal in your ho¬ 
nourable house, * that such practices, 
were as notorious as the sun at noon 
day ;* practices, at the bare mention 
of which tlie speaker of your honour¬ 
able house declared ‘ that our ances¬ 
tors would have started with indigna- 
tioji,' and the committal of Sir Fran¬ 
cis Burdett to prison, enforced by 
military power, are circumstances 
which render evident the imperious 
necessity of an immediate reform in 
the representation of the people. 

We therefore most earnestly 
call upon your honourable house to 
restore to us our representative, and, 
according to the notice he has given, 
to tak^ the state of the representation 
of the people into your serious consi¬ 
deration ; a reform in which is, in our 
opinion, the only means of preserving 
the country from military despotism." 

When the house assembled in the 
evening, l.ord Cochrane presented 
this paper, and moved,. ac{;Qrding to 
custom, that it should lie on the ta¬ 
ble. The honourably J. W, Ward 
opposed it, saying, that if the house 
'received it, they \^ould sbbmit to the 
grossest violation, of their dignity. 
Mr Ciirwen suggested the propriety 
of withdrawing it, for the^purposeofe 
preparing one of a limre decorous 
kind, if the object of the petitiOL rs 
really was to promote the cause of 
reform. 'I’he language of this, he 


said, was highly indecent.' Mr Whit¬ 
bread justified the-petition; Mr Can¬ 
ning and Mr Perceval, while they 
both agreed in feeling with those who 
condemned it, were of opinion that 
some intemperance of language might 
be overlodked, and tha't., in cases of 
petition, it was better to err oii the 
side of indulgence than on that of se¬ 
verity. The petition, therefore,. wa» 
ordered to lie on the table. 

< Sir Francis fiad forfeited all claim 
to respect from wise and moderate' 
'^men; his occasional violerice could 
no longer be excused on the plea of 
good intentions; it was now become 
apparent, that the man who system¬ 
atically insulted and defied the House 
of Commons, would trample upon it 
if lie could. But as law, and liberty, 
and the constitution,were still hispre- 
texts, he was in no want of panizans* 
among the young and the halMuform* 
ed, who were the dupes of such lan¬ 
guage; nor among the rabble, whose 
passions were perpetually inflamed and 
exasperated by the journalists of a des¬ 
perate faction. A few peace officers, 
It was triumphantly said, would have 
sufficed to convey any other man to 
the Tower; but the hero of the peo¬ 
ple could not be conducted there with¬ 
out the interferwice of an army,-— 
horse, and foot, and artillery. -The bare 
circumstance that it was necessary to 
call forth the army for this purpose, 
..proved the power and the popularity 
if ^is.great enemy of corruption; 
and now that, by the aid o/ the army, 
he was lodged in the Tower, he h^d 
acted with the same spirit as before, 
and in perfect consistency. That 
might not be said he was reduced to' 
silent submission, he liad written a 
letter to the speaker, which renewed' 
the attack, braved the power of the 
house again, and brought the parties 
intoanew struggle,struggle which 
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the house did not vipnture to continue: upon the Hurse-guards, for their con- 
thcy had only the power of expulsion duct during the disturbances which 
left, and that , power they did not Sir Francis had occasioned ; it ap- 
chuse to exercise. The letter was pearedin evidence, that the paper m 
also in itself consistent with all his question had declined in sale by taking 
“'former conduct; it contained not a the side, of the Cov^nt-Gard'iii ma- 
word .expressive of anarcKitai or de- nagers in the P. war; that a mect- 
mbcraticahprinciples. It did indeed ing of tht proprieto^rs, who were a 
contain a pbint’l^lank attack upon the committee of auctioneers, was held 
house, as at present constituted ; but upon the present business, to deter* 
was there , any thing new in that ? mine what litie of politics would be 
Had he ..not called tnB house % room, most likely to recover the popularity 
and said that he would never call it which they had lost $ that upon this 
the House of Copimons more? Het ground they resolved to espouse the 
had been condemned for the conduct part of-Sir Francis; gave especial di- 
of the populace; but was/iC to blame refitions not to spare the soldiers; 
because the people shewetl their re- and because the ostensible editor, hap# 
spect for him and their dislike tp his pening to think otherwise, did not 
enemies ? Was he to blame because write with sufHcient spirit upon the 
they made every one who passed his occasion, an unlucky assistant stept 
house pull o£F their hats in honour to in to infuse gall into his columns ; the 
him ? Many persons had been killed eifect of which was, that the printer 
and Wounded by the soldiers,—many and publisher were sent to Newgate, 
persona had been cut and hacked,— Even such wretches as these inilu- 
many parents, children, relations, enced in no inconsiderable degree the 
friends, and neighbours had been hlU mind of the public,—at all times easily 
cd with grief ; but was it Sir Francis excited when their passions are appeal- 
• who had occasioned all the cuttings, ed to, and still more so when the appeal 
uUd hackings, and bruisings, and kill- is made in the polluted names of hu« 
? Was it Afi'who ordered out the manity and freedom, and the coiisti- 
Horse-guards ? Was it he who caused tutioii of their country. The coroner’s 
them to shoot people, and to chop inquest brought in verdicts of wilful 
thent ? “ I,” said one of these dema- murder upon two of the men who 
gogties, shall not point out any were shot; the verdict upon the third 
person or persons as having the blood was justifiable homicide. One of the 
of the killed upon their head. I shall many melancholy consequences of po- 
leave thi^ matter to the good sense^ pt;lar agitatior^ds, that it renders hu- 
and the justice p( the people.” ^ man testimony of-' so little worth. 

The same conduct which some of We happen to know the real facts of 
thgsc agitators pursued, in further- the two ibrmer^ cases, by accidental 
ance of their deliberate systeitH was evidence ^ dScar, so^positive, so cir- 
fcdlowed by a few other journalists cumstantial, so refhote from every 
ffunt' pure profligacy,.-r*because it possible cause of suspicion, that ure 
seemed to serve their immediate inte- fiould not but give full credit to it; 
rest. ~ A curious instance of this was that evidence eatables us to state, that 
proved in a court of justice. One of in both cases the unhappy suffer- 
the daily papers was convi.''ted of a ers had committed the same act of 
flagrant and mp9t. inflammatory libel aggression, more no doubt in sport- 
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iveness than with any evil design, but 
it was precisely the very act which of 
all others, rendered the consequences 
most certain: they had eachseizi**! tlie 
bridle of a LifiYguardsmaii’s horse. 
Upon the grave of one of these un¬ 
fortunate men, the manner ot bis death 
and the verdict, were recorded, «nd a 
text from Scripture followed: “Thus 
saith the Lord God j my right hand 
shall not spare the simiers, and my 
6.word shall not cease,over theAi that 
shwl innocent blood upon the earth.” 
Every allowance is to be made for 
the feelings of fneuds and relatives on 
such an occasion; no blame, thA'c- 
fore, is imputed to them, because the 
natural resentment of tiicir grief co¬ 
operated with the views of a mischie¬ 
vous and designing faction. 'I'hc op¬ 
portunity was too favourable for that 
faction to lose, though it interfered 
with a system which they had long 
been evidently pursuing, of gaining 
over the soldiers by arguing against 
the character and severity of.our mar¬ 
tial laws. Those laws are indeed im¬ 
politic, cruel, aiid inconsistent with the 
British cliaractcr: vve shall see them 
amended ; the disposition of the go¬ 
vernment insures this^ as well as the 
improved and improving humanity of 
the age. But the highly culpable 
manner in which this party have uni¬ 
formly treated the subject, while it 
betrays their ntotives, tends to delay 
so desirable a reformation*. ^ 

The mob, being deluded by tlie 
agitators, and bctra^wl by their own' 
feelings, took every oppoitunity of 
(displaying thei^ iudigiation against, 
the Life-guard^en, though it is cer¬ 
tain that no soldiers had ever, on any 
occasion, behaved with'more exem¬ 
plary i>atieijce. Wkerever they ap* 
peared, they were assailed with the 
most' insoleot leproaches ; frequent 
frayf took place, and it was not till 


one man had bit; fais life,' that the 
heat of the popdla^>4^pA'abated. 
The discussions wltioh Ibok place in 
parliament tended tij; keep it up. A 
prooidmation had beeii issued, offer¬ 
ing a reward for . the' disco very and 
appreheiTsidii of the«persons. who 
had fired upQ.n the military during 
the disturbances. L^rd ‘ Ossulston 
asked tlie secretary of state, whether 
government, in like man¬ 
ner, i^ant to bffer a re* JprU 18. 
w'ard for the discoveiy of ^ 
the Life-guardsHia^,againsfhvliom the 
first verdiak of wilful murder was re¬ 
turned. He was told, that, uhder all 
the circumstance^ of thecase,it was not 
to be expected. Upon this, Mr Whit¬ 
bread, being prevented by the custom 
of parliament from carrymg on the 
discussion when there was no motion 
before the house, moved, without the 
customary notice, for the v^rdietbf the 
coroner’s inquest. “ What,” he said, 
*< was it meant to be asseked that 
the verdict of a coroner’s inquest was 
not deserving of any investigation ? 
that it formed no ground fqr addi-^ 
tional inquiry,—that no step should 
be taken in consequence of it ? Waa 
it not due to the cause of justice, to 
tlie feelings of the public, to the cha-- 
racter of the soldiery, one of whom 
was accused of murder by this ver-‘ 
diet, tliat an inquiry should take place ? 
W'^ould any minister pretend to disre¬ 
gard such a verdict,assume the 
vigtt of a. grand }a^’,*-a*or to prevent 
that case, which a coroner’s inquest 
ronoanced to be wilful.mtirder, from 
ring referred to a jury for trial ?’* 
Mr'William Smith supported th^in.O- 
tioTj, arguing, as Mr Whitbretd, 
done, that diough the soldiery.fEl- ge¬ 
neral behaved well, it did not 'foltbw 
that one of them might not be guilty 
of mufd'.T. The home secretaiy had 
made inquiry into the matter : he was 
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a justice of i bail bcj^ in making 
that iiiqai|^,.^keB.tiie4epofiition8 on 
oath ?^TIw'boiH«a^ret^ madean- 
swer, that inttiufy had fie«aa 

instituted ii^^-conduct of the po- 
' palace and of . the troops 

on th^her; vf itnes8e8had^S^ea exami- 

oath j the inquiry, waa^still pro- 
^ ceeding: 6ut frqm ferery ttdog which 
had yet appeared, the privy council 
had resolved to advise his majesty not 
tp.issue aproclamatidh upon the sub¬ 
ject. Mr Perceval saidi- “ the-motion 
ought to he resist^,* tecauae of tlie » 
manner in which it had been brought 
forwards Mr Whitbread had made the 
motion, only because he had been in¬ 
terrupted in irregularity, and was de¬ 
sirous of making a speech. Where 
was the urgency, of the case, that he 
had t.hus taken t$e house by surprise ? 
On that ground alone it ought to be 
negatived, for theit .^as no excuse 
for departing'■from the accustomed 
usage; But, independently of that 
consideration, were the house to take 
into their own hands the administra- 
•tion of justice while in its progress ? 
Were they to be inspectors of coro- 
* nerV verdicts, and indictments for 
murder ? Were they to stand in the 
situation of grand jurors •’* Captain 
Agar^ who had been on duty in Pic¬ 
cadilly,stated,that from ten to twenty 
shots were fired by the people before 
he heard one fired by the soldiers; 
and as several were fired about the • 
same time,' it- was very likely th ^t^jJ te*" 
soldier who fired tlie'unfortunate one 
did^notknoWit himself. Mr Lascelice 
very sensibly remarked, that the-end 
of^ch a mscussion ^s.this, if Mr 
V^Ifithread and Lord0ssulstoD chould 
obtam.-what they required^ might be 
to send an individual befisre-a jury to 
betriedforhishrefUndef circumstances 
yei';j^pkrtialand oppressive, Thisfeel- 
iiig^ and the obvious impropriety of 
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the proceeding, weighed with the 
house so efiectually, that Mr Whit¬ 
bread's motion wa^ negatived without 
a divistSQ.'' 

'During the.'Eatte^Tecess, the free¬ 
holders /)f Middl^it had a public 
meeting at Hacte»^/%here they voted 
an address of thanks to Sir Francis,- 
and the following petition to the 
House of Commons : 

“We have fibserved with concern, 
that in the cases of Mr John ©ale 
Jones and Sir Francis Bundett, bart.‘ 
your house assumed and exercised a 
power unknown to the law, and un¬ 
warranted by the coqytitution. 

“ Yo«r speaker’s warrant has been 
executed by military force; an Eng¬ 
lishman’s house, his sanctuary,- has' 
been violated; and the blood of un¬ 
offending citizens has been shed in the 
stfeets. 

Against the existence,- a$ well as 
the exerciaeof thispower, we solemnly 
rotest—a pro test the more necessary, 
ecause your votes in its support are 
entered on your journals; not so the 
letter of Si^ Francis Burdett to your 
speaker, dimying you such jurisdic¬ 
tion. * 

** In the etrly part of this reign, ijr 
the case of Mt Wilkos, the rights of 
this country, and of the nation, were 
repeatedly and grossly violated by 
the House of Commons. At length 
the law triumphed. After a struggle 
of.*nearl^ ^e»ty years, the hous^- 
abandoned the pretensions they had 
arrogated, and * gxpungod from their 
journals all their declarations, orders, 
and resoluCioi^, as' bjMog subversive* 
of the rights of tliWwhole body of 
electors of this kingdom.* 

• You have, during your pleasure, 
deprived'the cittzchs of Westminster 
of their share in the representation, and 
the public at large of the cxertionV 
of a faithful servant, in whose ability, 
• n 
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firmness, and integrity, they prc-emi- far they would go in forbearance.; 
iicntly confide. considering, therefore, the style and 

« We view with jealousy and sus- temper of the Westminster petition, 
picion the shutting up of Sir ^’rancis the reception of* which, sumciently 
Burdett in prison, when the, atten- proved that he was^wiUing to receive 
tion of the nation is directed w'ith any petition, couched in terms at all 
anxiety to his intended motion for a consistent with the respect due>to the 
refonn in the ’representation of the house; considering also the language 
people in your honourable house; that held out of doors*, and se^ng in this 
house ill wliicli the traffic of seats paper a proof that the forbearance of 
has been avowed, in tlie case ^f Mr the house from time to time served but 
Perceval and Lord Castlereagh, ‘ to to enccrarage n#w insult, he thought it 
be as notorious as the sun at noon time that a line should be drawn some* 
day ;* a practice, at the mention of 'where, and the* present was a fit oc- 
which, ill the emphatic language of casion for that purpose.*' The dis- 
your speaker, our ancestors would cussion^ however, on the suggestion 


. ’I - y Y-;- 

have started with indignation.* 

“We therefore pray you to follow 
the example of your predecessors, * to 
expunge all your declarations, orders, 
and resolutions on the subject. 


of Mr Barham, was adjourned till the 
next day. Mr Barham then opened 
it himself. ** Any decision,** 
he said, “ wliich the house May 3. 
might now come to, would 


on tne siioject, as 
tending to the subversion of our li- carry with it greater weight. 'Dcsi- 
berties,* and to the introduction of a rous as Ik was of throwing open the 
military despotism, and to recal Sir doors of tlie house as wide as possible 
Francis Burdett to the service of the to the complaints and applications of 
country in parliament, thaf he may the people, this was a paper which 
there enforce that plan of reform he felt it his duty to reject, because 
which last session he so powerfully it was not a petition, but a protest' 
recommended, and which, in our opi- against the authority of the house,—> 
nion, is absolutely necessary for the not an application, but a mehace. 
stability and honour of the throne, Greatly,therefore,wasittobelament- 
and the safety and well-being of the ed, that there were members of that 
people.** house, who lent themselves to the 

Mr Byng, one of the clamours of popular faction, and join- 
ilia^ 2. county members, presented cd in this species of insult; such men 
the petition, and moved that w'erc little aware of the consequences 
it should lie on the tabic.’ His col-; to which their conduct directly tend- 
league, Mr Mell&h, seconded the mo- “ed; fi'r ifioncethose factions, of which 
tion ; but ‘oeclared that he did not they were the tools, should succeed 
support the petition, h^r Perceval, in jtheir real object, w^ch was the 
that nothing bJght the appear- cothplete subversion ofaU existing au- 
anc;e of haste or intemperance, desired thorities, these very menwould bethe 
that it might be read a^second time, first victims of the storm viduch they 
When this was done he said, ** It w&s had helped to raise, and would be 
impossible to considA this |f#t%on in swept aw«y like chaff before the wind, 
anyotlier light than that of a ’elibe- The parties with whom, they combi- 
rate- i^d unparalleled insult to the ned, and for whom they acted, knew 
house, and an experiment to try how much better than they did the true 

9 
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purpose which all these proceedings 
were intended to bring on. But,” 
continued Mr Burham, “ while I feel 
myself justified in speaking thus of 
the framers and supporters of this 
“ petition, I do not think,that all the 
^blauie is thdirs; much is to be ascri- 
-^iSf^dto ministers themselves- Their 
conduct,’in all.its* parts, has been cal¬ 
culated to produce the dissatisfaction 
which unhappily prevails; they have 
disregarded the voiA of tha people; 
they have mocked them with sham iij- 
quiries ; they haj'e fesisted every prcA. 
position for the reform of public abu¬ 
ses, andevenwhcii they have conceded 
to an inquiry, delinquency, when^is. 
covered, has been protected rather 
than punished. Even upqn a. recent 
occasion, whenametnberof this house, 
cither deservedly or undeservedly, ren¬ 
dered himseU^ obnoxious to the^ po¬ 
pular feeling, how did ministers mark 
their regard to public opinion ? Why, 
by instantly covering that member 
with honours and rewards. Not con¬ 
tent, however, with incurring for 
themselves the popular odium, they 
have also endeavoured, by their lan¬ 
guage, to transfer that odium to those 
who have constantly opposed their ob¬ 
noxious measures, and never ceased to 
cryjout against the ruinous tendency 
of such measures. They have given 
to the demagogues the example for 
that language by which the house 
is now .continually reviled and ii>- 
suited. Their Constant reply t y ^^Ji h oSe 
who resiste^d their measures, orarraign- 
their misconduct, has been, that 
their only motive for opposition was 
aTwish to get into their placed Could 
they suppose the people would not 
catch at such language ? Their very 

{ )hrase8 were adopted in every pop u- 
ar discuss^n, and made the general 
^und of abuse of both sides of the 
house.” 


Having thus delivered his opinion, 
Mr Barham moved, as an explanatory 
resolution, «that the house was at 
all tifties willing to receive the peti¬ 
tions of thepeople*ibut that it could 
not rec^f ive that, which, under the name 
of a petition, was a protest against 
tlic^ii oceedings of the house.” 

The Honourable J. W. Ward, who 
had voted a^nst the Westminster 
petition, declared that he should vote 
for this; for though Kis abhorrence 
of the principles of those w'ho sent 
this petition remained unaltered, the 
house ought not to receive one, be¬ 
cause its ofFensive^naturc could be 
explained away by a quibble, and 
reject another of the same kind, be¬ 
cause a similar quibble could not be 
found. Their practice ought not to 
change from week to week, and day 
to day, incrHy because a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had more political 
courage on one day than he Imd on an¬ 
other. Mr Alderman Combe said, 
that the petition came from a very 
numerous body of ficeholders, and he 
should vote for it, because he did not 
know to what consequences its rejec¬ 
tion might lead. To this Mr Gren¬ 
fell replied, that though he did not 
know what might be the consequences 
of its rejection, he knew very well 
what the consequences of its recep¬ 
tion would be; and if it urere received, 
the table would soon be covered with 
hisultsan^ndiignitics, offered by those 
whose object it waktrt degrade, vilify, 
and insult the^Housc^f Commons. 
Mr W. Smith declared, that he had^ 
never felt il^orc ^fSculty upon any 
sulucct. For six-aml-twenty years he 
had been a representative of the peo- 
‘>plc in that house, and had never voted 
agaUNMl^y.pSpular or constitutional 
measure; but against this petition he 
must vote, becam-c it was impossible 
to read it without feeling that it was 
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the ohject of the parties by whom it 
was drawn up to try to what extent 
thcycould^ontrive toinsult the house, 
and still get their petition upoa the 
table. The samf opinion was ex¬ 
pressed hf Mr Wilberforce, vjrho re¬ 
minded the house, that ** though the 
cry noV adopted by the petitioners 
was in favour of tlie popular side, yet 
too much ought not to be conceded 
on that account, for the time might 
come when their petitions would be 
as much against the popular interests, 
as they now pretends to be for them, 
and in the same degree attempting to 
run down, vilify, and degrade the 
house. All must recollect that this 
was the case in the instance of Dr 
Sacheverel; and that in the reign of 
Charles II. the people were deluded 
into petitions, praying'that no more 
p arliaments niigh t be assembled .Such 
things might happen again; and if 
they now gave way, they ought to 
remember that they were destroying 
solid strength ; they were destroying 
the triumph of reason and justice ; 
they were subverting all that was con¬ 
sistent ivith happiness, stability, and 
glory, build up confusion and dis¬ 
grace. He, for his own part, felt it 
a duty which he owed to those who 
sent him there, and to the people of 
England whpm he represented, to re- 
jcctsuchapetition.*' Mr Stephen pur¬ 
sued in the same strain.- There 
were some members,** be spid, “ who 
declared, that they conceived them¬ 
selves exoner'’»ed from all responsibi¬ 
lity on this subject, as it #a8 the con- 
diict of ministe-s, and fef ministers 
which had Excited these ^ti- 
tiohs. But he warned public men now 
they sought individually to be exo-* 
Iterated, or stood alooHn the moment 
of sUiCiil ^an attack; it was iadeed a 
reguUfir systematic attack—^the result 
of tf avsitcm deeply considered, dan¬ 


gerously organized, and sought by 
every means to be widely diffused 
among the people; - a system which, 
by affecting an hypbcmical respect 
for the sovereign, went' directly to 
underminetheHouseofCommons. It 
was the tiiitorous attempts of fhe 
last fifteen years now skulking uti'dty 
a new shape, and ^issuming a most 
dangerous and deadly form. There 
was no country which could be said 
to be safe where the legislative power 
was attacked with impunity, and 
<ra»^ngly branded*^ in such indecent 
terma. At apy time this would be 
most dangerous, but at the present 
tiih<*the peril was doubly hazardous; 
a time when we were engaged in a 
most momentous and protracted war, 
and necessanly-oblige to incur the 
most aggravated burthens. From 
such attempts no side of the house 
was safe—no men in the country se¬ 
cure. They menaced not party, but 
parliament-—not ministers, but the 
constitution—not any certain set of 
men, but all the inestimable blessings 
which time, and toil, and strugHcs, 
had secured to the country*. The 
question now was, whether the hoOse 
would lend itself to such attempts ; 
whether they would become the ser- 
vileministers of theirown dishonour.’ * 
Mr Ponsonby, Mr Byng, Lord A. 
Hamilton, and Mr M. Fitzgerald, 
spoke in favour of receiving the pe¬ 
tition ; but the purpose' with which 
it'k'd been worded was so obvious 
and uh'deniable, that it-was rejected 
by a majority of 139 againk 58. The 
day after this petition bad been thus 
properly rejected, another, not less 
mischievous in its object and offensive 
in its terms, was voted by the Livery 
of London. It stated, (for it is 
needless- to load these annals with 
the wearying repetition of such pa¬ 
pers) that ** the house had assumed 
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a poyrcr above |be law* and which 
could bo enforced only by mjlipiry 
violence,!—a.violence, made xiK&pifest 
by the bieahio^ op®o an English* 
man's castje^ and by the preceding 
and aubsetfuent murder.of peaceable 
^ancTunoffendingcitizena, Where was 
the justice of the house, where was 
its dignity ? Its late proceedings re¬ 
quire no comment; they had mate- 
rially shaken whait. remained of the 
confidence of tine subjects of these 
realtns in the wisdom of that hou^ ; 
and the petitioners, feeling as their 
ancestors would have felt, could not 
repress the expression of their indig¬ 
nation and disgust. They therefore 
humbly, but firmly entreated the house 
to reconsider its conduct, retrace its 
steps, and expunge from its journals 
all its orders, declarations, and reso¬ 
lutions, respecting Mr Gale Jones 
and Sir Francis Burdett; no longer 
to prevent Sir Francis from exercising 
all his duties as a member of that 
house, and, in conjunction with him, to 
devise and adopt such measures as 
w'oujd insiu'e an immediate and radi¬ 
cal reform of parliament,” Such is 
the sum of this petition, given in its 
own words. Sir W., Curtis present¬ 
ed it. This, he said, it was 
jflay 8. his duty to do, as one of 
the representatives of the 
city of London } but the sentiments 
which i|^»Btained were very far frqm 
being his own. Mr Ryder imjtmcdi- 
ately moved that it should ®?reject- 
ed. Mi^ Alderman Combe,said, he 
Vas extremely sorry to see any oppo- 
•sition made to it, and hoped the house 
would: pause before they suHcrcd 
tbentselves to be pers^iaded to reject, 
it. Mr Whitbread defended it with 
his usual vehemence. ** What lan¬ 
guage,” he asked, were the peti- 
lioners to- use ? they thought that 
the house had acted wfong, and they 


tell it so in warm language; but when 
the feelings are roused, the language 
will be warm, and the ministry may 
blame themselves^ for having forced 
the oeople to say what they think. 
Look at your journals i” he exclaim¬ 
ed ^ is it not there recorded that up¬ 
wards of 300 members are sent to the 
house by tbe actual nomination or * 
powerful influence of about .150 peers 
and others, and that seats are as 
openly bought and sold as stalls for 
cuttle in a fair ? What do the peti¬ 
tioners say more,? They use the lan¬ 
guage of truth an^ of the journals of 
the house, and yet their petition is to 
be rejected for that language! I.ook 
at a recent case, which in no small de¬ 
gree illustrates the construction of 
the house. Mr Yorke, the new Teller 
' of the Exchequer, upon his appoint¬ 
ment to that office, vacates his seat. 
He again applies to a county, where, 
for his private virtues, he was respect¬ 
ed ; the county, indignant at his pub¬ 
lic conduct, almost, unanimously dis¬ 
miss him ( he, however, finds his way 
again to the house, and how? by what 
influence returned ? not the fepresen- 
tative of a body of electors, but no¬ 
minated by a peer. Is it possible 
that such things should be known to 
the people, and that they should not 
speak of them with warmth and in¬ 
dignation ? Yet the petition is to be 
^reject^d! ^t this rate, if the mini¬ 
stry continue im office long enougb, 
they will brii^ on aj^rreconcileable 
breach between the House of Com¬ 
mons afid the people.” i * 

Such a specct^ called forth from 
Mr Perceval the reply which it de¬ 
served. Mr Whitbread,” he said, 
argued thut the House of Com¬ 
mons had already lost its dignity and 
its sense of justice, and that the coit- 
fidcnce of the people in it was sha- 
ken : hc^had declared that such woi; 
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his sentiments; and he ha*d added, that 
the house must not expect the people 
of England to approach them in their 
petitions with deference and respect. 
If this were, indeihl, his opinion, he 
might well argue for the reception of 
any petition, however offensive or in¬ 
sulting. If he were prepared to re- 
• ceive the insults of any petitioners,— 
if he even led the way in insulting the 
house,—if he contended that the de¬ 
claration that the House of Commons 
had lost its dignity, was the language 
of truth and justice, then indeed it 
was no longer^ surprising that he 
should support sifch a petition. He 
had asserted, that his majesty’s pre¬ 
sent ministers were men calculated to 
bring the country into a difficult si¬ 
tuation ; but that they w'cre not men 
calculated to fight the battles of the 
House of Commons against the peo¬ 
ple, If that battle must be fought, 
It seemed that the house would not 
have his assistance ; on the contrary, 
it seemed that he was one of -those 
with whom it would have to contend. 
Whatever,” said Mr PercCval, “might 
be the success of that battle, 1 trust 
that the appearance of such docu¬ 
ments as this which is now presented, 
will inspirit the house to resist the at¬ 
tack that is. making upon them, and to 
shew that they arc not to be intimi¬ 
dated, even though their assailants 
may be headed by Mf Wlptbread 
himself. It is too «bvious that there 
is a 'dispositio.p existing in many in- 
• dividuals without these walls to de- 
'gr^de and vilify^^thc tw4 hbuses of 
parliament, and s^y I am to add, 
that there seems to be a person in this 
house disposed to lend hi# assistance, 
to such an effort, and Co set the ex¬ 
ample of using the strongest language 
of offence.” 

The spirit and severity of this 
reproof irritated Mr Whitbread* 
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“ Strong as his expressions had been,” 
he replied, “ language itself was de¬ 
ficient, in terms of adequate strength, 
to express the sense ^hich he enter¬ 
tained of the want of dignity in the 
House of Commons, as considering 
their conduct with reference to 
selves, and of their want of justice, as 
considering their,conduct with refe¬ 
rence to others. To the day of his 
death he^ould %ht the battles of 
the people with the House of Com- 
m&ns, when the House of Commons 
were unjust: but whoever might lead 
the battles of tire government, of this 
he was convinced, even had the 
house justice on their side, Mr Per¬ 
ceval was incapable of being that 
leader. He had originally deluded 
the House of Commons by the gross¬ 
est bigotry ; he had now betrayed 
them into steps which they must ul¬ 
timately be compelled to retread, and 
it was probable that, unless they were 
found sufficiently pliable, he would 
be obliged to advise their termina¬ 
tion by a sudden dissolution; and 
let their existence terminate wjien it 
might, it would terminate in dis¬ 
grace.” Mr Perceval did not con¬ 
descend to notice these personalities, 
and the debate, as in the former in¬ 
stance, was adjourned, on the motion 
of Mr Wilberforce, till the following 
day. Sir T. Turton, Sir J. Newport, 
Col. Wardle, and Sir S. Rn>^illy,thcn 
spol^^n fayour of the petition. The 
latteraihrmed that the language was 
humble, and that he had not been able 
to find any thing insulting or offensive 
in ^ it j bjut, as Mr Perceval thoughi 
otfierwise, he hoped that minister 
would point out wherein the language 
was objectionable. He was answered 
by’^ Mr Williams Wynn, who said, 
that the petition was a studied insult 
throughout. “ It were.superfluous,” 
he continued, “ to expose the false- 
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hood of the assertion) that the house 
has acted againstlaWyScc.^becausethe 
privileges of the house are part of the 
law of the land,^ and coeval with it. 

■ It was with these that our ancestors 
fought against arbitrary power, and he 
> .tsusted, that if ever it were necessary 
they would be exercised %ain in a si¬ 
milar manner, either^ainst thccrown 
or the populace. The dutv of ^he 
present generation was, to h|ra them 
down to their children as they had 
received tliem frorp their fathers.’* 
Mr Wilberforce* argued in the same 
manly strain. “That house,” he said, 
“ might be regarded as the focus 
through which all the good and bad 
humo urs of the country transpired, and 
soriy he was to witness a disposition, 
which was particularly glaring of late, 
to bring that house into hatred and 
contempt. As to the abuse of mini¬ 
sters by the oppbsition, he had been 
in the habit or hearing such language 
from his first acquaintance with pub¬ 
lic life,—^from the administration of 
Lord North down to the present. 
Yet tliat language, although indus¬ 
triously circulated out of doors, and 
particularly by artful demagogues, 
was seldom justifiable ; and it .would 
become the opposition in these times 
to consider well its nature and ten¬ 
dency before they employed it. He, 
for one, was neither blind to public 
abuses, n^^ow to apply a remedjr 
to them'wherever they were fouivl; 
yet he could not allow his atfSffftraent 
to the cdhstitution to be shaken by 
iby descrip'tion of abuses, because, 
among its numerous advarffages, it 
presented the means of correcting all. 
Was it possible that any rational man ^ 
could deny the blessings of such a 
constitution as that which kept this 
country sdfe and firm, while the pil¬ 
fers of the world were sliaken ? while 
the great bulwarks of society in the 


other nations df Europe tottered to 
their very foundation ? Let those, then, 
who h>ve their country, who love 
mankind, cling to tjie muintainers of 
this invaluable constitution ; let them 
oppose?* the spirit manifested in this 
petition; let them beware of .these 
professions of civility ,* which were only 
used to cover the daggers that would 
stab that house to the heart.” Such 
appsels to the house produced their 
due efl'ect, and only six-and-thirty 
members were found to vote for re¬ 
ceiving tliis insolent paper, while 128 
decided upon rejecting it. A long 
memorial, in the fetm of a petition, 
praying for reform in parliament, by 
Major Cartwright, who subscribed 
himself a freeholder of England, was 
shortly afterwards presented by Mr 
Whitbread, and shared the same fate, 
because it spoke of the decision of the 
house upon Mr Madocks’s motion 
in the last session as a tiling beyond 
endurance, and called the commital of 
Sir Francis Burdett an act of flagrant 
illegality. These phrases, strong as 
they we^ were not intended to of¬ 
fend the muse, or to trespass J>cyon d 
the customary bounds, and they might 
have passed unnoticed in such a pa¬ 
per. Itf prolixity was a better ground 
for rejecting it; for, as Mr Perceval 
observed, if such long petitions from 
an individual were to be encouraged, 
they might expect to have others pre¬ 
sented leiTgtfiened out into folios. 

The suit which Sir FrancisBiirdctt 
had commeuefd agail?st the speaker,^ 
was followed by similar pi^oceeding* 
against the serjeant^at'anns and file i 
constable of the Tower. Mr Perce¬ 
val, at tht speaker’s suggestion, mo¬ 
ved for the appointment of a select 
committee to consider of the pro¬ 
ceedings consequent upon tliis novel 
measure, and to examine into prece¬ 
dents. This was opposed by RIi* 
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Whitbread. “ The Chan- 
7* cellor of the Exchequer,” 
he said, had gone on step 
liy step, with equal ignorance of what - 
o\ight to be don^, and equal improvi- • 
deuce as to the consequences dl what 
was-done. He, first persuaded the 
house to commit itself in this contest, 
without foi-eoeeing the consequences 
of his own rashness, and now that he 
had had leisureduringthe EasterrAress 
to' consider the best means of extrica- 
tingithem from the difficulties which 
his councils had created, he shewed 
himself to be as ignorant and impro¬ 
vident as ever. He had been guided 
by HO fixed principle $ he did Hot 
know what to propose to the house} 
he had no advice to offer, and, not 
knowing what to do, he moved that 
a committee should he appointed to 
tell him.” “ A'spcech of this tenor,” 
Mr Ryd er replied, ** being only a re¬ 
newal of that general abuse, in which 
Mr Whitbread was in the Kabit of 
indulging, did not require an answer. 
The mode recommended was conform¬ 
able to the practice of ||^ house, 
which would use its own discretion 
after' the committee liad made their 
report.** The committee therefore 
was appointed. Some of the members 
who were proposed for it declined 
the nomination ; Mr Tierney, spying, 
that if the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer wanted to grace his copimittec 
from their side of the hou.4’e, he was 
mistaken,—an unlucky phrase, for it 
klcd Mr Perceval toTeply, that he 
^c^rtainly did not wish U- dfegrace it 
from any side. .* 

Mr Davies Giddy brought up the 
report of the Committee., 
May 11, *‘'ThPTO-were,** he said, 
three inodes of proceed¬ 
ing. The first was to inhibit lue 
courts of'law from proceeding in these 
actions; but for this courso-there was 


no prccedAQt. The second vtras, to 
commit all the pe^ons concerned in 
bringing oi* promoting such actions 
for the exercise of 8U(:h a pOwer there 
were many precedents, but it did not 
appear expedient to followthem. The 
only mode remaining, therefore, was 
to plead' to the actions,' and let the 
parties sued shey to the court, that 
the*act|,complamed of Were ddne in 
conScq^ce of the privileges of- that 
house ) he moved accotdin^y,^ first, 
that the speakcft and the SCijeant 
might be permitted to appear and 
plead to the said actions; and, second¬ 
ly, that the attor.i'*v>generalsliouldbe 
directed to defend them.** These mea-' 
surcs, which were ultimately adopted 
by the hou8e,'gave rise to several de¬ 
bates, being opposed by some mem¬ 
bers from party feelmgs, which had 
grown into personal animosity, and 
by others upon the high constitutional 
ground, that such a proceeding tend¬ 
ed to endanger the privileges of par¬ 
liament. Mr Williams Wynn resist¬ 
ed the formation of the committee 
upon this ground, and moved^ inef-- 
fectually, that the business should be 
referred to thecommittec of privileges. 
At the' commencement of these dis¬ 
cussions he laid before the public a 
very able argument upon' the juris¬ 
diction of the House of Commons to 
commit in cases of breach of privilege, 
T^ie law of parliament, haixnaintained ^ 
was a branch of the Unwritten or 
cornffhariT law, standing on the same 
grounds, and to be ascertained by the 
same rules, as every other part of it. 
The evidence of that law was to be 
l^rnedy-’as 'Cukc expremes it,'«mt o^ 
the rolls of pailiainont and other re¬ 
cords, and by precedents and conti¬ 
nued experience. To argue, there¬ 
fore, from the power or practices 
inferior courts was deceitful.' The 
principles on which they test arp not 
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the same j the neceaSity ii> which they 
originates and the purposes for which 
they are exercised} are materiallyrdif- 
ferent. Both houses of parliament, 
possess a complete and exclusive 
dicature upon all subjects aoncerning 
their respective priyimges; the viola¬ 
tion of which has ever been consider¬ 
ed' as a. distinct ofR^ce* cognizable 
only in the respective; houses of jlhr- 
liament} an(>punishable by i(}ieir sen¬ 
tence and this was demonstrated by 
so many precedentSjthat the difficulty 
was in selecting authorities,. not in 
discovering, them. These positions 
Mr W. Wynn established by facts 
drawn from the history of parliament, 
and by the doctHties which the driest 
constitutional lawyers have laid down. 

The question,’* be then continued, 
** is simply, whether the House of 
Commons does at this hour possess the 
power of imprisoning tHose'whoeitlftr 
insult its members for their parliamen¬ 
tary conduct, or degrade and vilify the 
character and proceedingsof the house 
itself; and whether that power, if it 
be kimwD to the laws, shall be en¬ 
forced by such methods as are neces¬ 
sary for its legal exercise ?•. Until the 
whole foundations of our ]aw be sub¬ 
verted, there is but one issue.on which 
such a question can be tried. If such 
a power be now iirst claimed and ex¬ 
ercised, its origin must be shewn in 
some legisIjii^iLVe act, expressly intro¬ 
ducing the innovation J jf, on the 
contrary, its exercise has b^ltl^^inin- 
terrupted tbr centuries, and the in- 
sSaiices of exertion are coeval with 
the records of parliament itself, it. is' 
for thosctwho contend agaihst it to 
shew by What act it has been abro¬ 
gated. As well might a man bef ad¬ 
mitted to dispute the power of par¬ 
liament to hiake laws, as the privilege 
by which alone it is enabled to exe¬ 


cute that funeVion with dignity and 
independence. There have been many, 
instances, and many more will proba¬ 
bly occur, when tKpublication of a 
libel on an individu%l member may 
subjecHiim to popular insult, or when 
that ^pprehenstoQ will deter himi'rom 
the discharge of his ‘duty. The at¬ 
tainder of Lor^ Stafford, the most 
unjust and disgraceful act that ever 
received the sanction of the legisla-' 
ture, was carried simply by the ter- 
ror which resulted from posting up 
the names of its principal opponent^ 
as enemies of tlieir country. By these 
means even the bokF spirit of JLord 
Capel was intimidated into . what, in 
the last moments, of his . life, he re¬ 
pented, as a coward consent to what 
his conscience disapproved. In att 
such instances, speedy and summary 
punishment is requisite, or, before an 
example can be made, the mischief 
which it is wished tq prevent - will 
have attained its utmost degree. It 
is indeed only under the existence of 
such a privilege that the practice of 
publishing the debates could subsist. 
Were thiscoofroul removed, the lan¬ 
guage of all public men would be con¬ 
tinually misrepresented, not, as now 
too frequently happeiis, by error or 
inadvertency, but by wilful perver¬ 
sion, according to the violence of 
party, or malevolence of personal hos¬ 
tility. This must lead of necessity 
td a great piiSlic eyil,—to the closing 
the gallery of the hous^ and debar¬ 
ring the peopiP from*‘all means of ^ 
learning,*th«ough thc^ress, the con- • 
duct of their repr(»sentatives, and of 
correcting any misconceived opinions 
of public affairs, by the superior in¬ 
formation and judgement of those 
by whom they are discussed in par¬ 
liament/^ 

Consistently with this view of the 
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subject, Mr W. Wynn mo- 
Jime 8. ved some resolutions, that 
whoever presumed t(;j com¬ 
mence or prosccuj;eaj)y action against 
any person for acts done in obedience 
to the orders of the house, aity such 
persops, and all attoniies, solicitprs, 
counsellors, and’Serjeants at law, so¬ 
liciting, prosccutiiigj' or pleading in 
any such cases, were guilty of a high 
breach of the privileges of the hqpse j 
that the actions commenced by Sir 
Fi-ancis Burdett, were for acts done 
in obedience to the orders of the 
house; and that the proper ofBcer of 
the Court of King’s Bench should 
be ordered to attend the house on the 
morrow with all records and proceed¬ 
ings on the said actions. “Were 
ministers,” he asked, “ prepared for 
the consequences to which the mea¬ 
sures they had adopted might lead i 
and did they intend that the com¬ 
mons should carry the question by 
writ of error before the other house 
of parliament, and that they should 
humbly sue for their privileges at 
the bar of the House of Lords ? for 
before, the lords the question would 
ultimately be brought, either by the 
house, or by those who resisted its 
privileges. Perhaps it might be said, 
that the lords would be as careful of the 
privileges of the commons as of their 
own. On the contrary it appeared, 
that it was from the other house of 
parliament tliat tl^e prftrileges of the 
commons had experienced the most 
severe and freljuent attacks ; and if it 
‘ should once be cstablisjicd that the 
commitments dt the House of Com¬ 
mons could, byhppeal, be brought 
under the judicature of the lords, the 
equality which has hitjierto subsisted 
between those branches of the legisla¬ 


ture, would be destroyed for ever, 
and the commons would retain no 
privile^s but what the lords should, 
by their judgements on different oc¬ 
casions; think proper to admit them 
to. He did not propose that the 
house should immediately proceed to 
commit the solicitor, after the origi¬ 
nal offence had been overlooked; but 
if, %ftcr the resolutions for which he 
moved, these aq^ions should be pro¬ 
ceeded in, then it would undoiifbtedly 
be necessary to commit every person 
concerned in carryiilg them on. 

“ This,” Mr Wynn continued, “ is 
the latest mument for the assertion of 
our privileges. What then is now to 
be done ? Recur to that principle 
which governed the practice of your 
ancestors,—^the principle that the pro¬ 
ceedings of the House of Commons, 
in matters of privilege, shall not be 
questioned by^y other tribunal. For 
the preservation of this vital princi¬ 
ple new measures must be taken, if 
new measures are necessary; and who, 
ill such a case, would hesitate to make 
a precedent, if it were true that none 
could be found ? But there are pre¬ 
cedents in our journals ; in three ca¬ 
ses * the house has ordered the re¬ 
cords of the inferior courts to be laid 
on the table, and has directed the ob¬ 
noxious proceedings to be then taken 
off the file and destroyed. Many per¬ 
sons, however, there aj^jwho think 
Ihat these measures are indeed the pro¬ 
per se^ but not the most prudent $ 

that they are too strong for the pre¬ 
sent moment, and that ive should now 
conciliate. But the opportunity for 
attending to such considerations is 
gone by. Many instances there un¬ 
doubtedly were, where common pru¬ 
dence and good sense would induce 


*-Those ofLord Newburgh, 1669; the Middlesex Justices, 1726; and the Com* 
raitmeot of the Messenger by the Lord Mayor, in 1771. 
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the members of the house to pass over 
offences altogether. Of such a na¬ 
ture, perhaps, in the opinion of many, 
was the paper of Mr Gale Jones, 
when it wasoriginSUy complained of; 
but when it hjd been once regularly 
noticed," and by a formal complaint 
forced on tlii^ attention of the house, 
no mepiber coi/ld doubt any longer as 
to the course to be piii sued, or could 
hesitate to concur in^he vot| which 
the hoise finally passed upon that 
occasion, however benight have been 
disinclined to thd original agitation 
of the question. 

As soon as that complaint was 
made, and unavoidably adopted, the 
country could not be deceived by any 
pretences to conciliation ; nor would 
they have, attributed such a conduct 
to any other motives, but those of un¬ 
worthy cowardice. Was it likely, 
that those persons could be concilia¬ 
ted, who had directed their attacks 
against the House of Commons, sim¬ 
ply because they thought that, at the 
present moment, this was more vul¬ 
nerable than either of the other bran¬ 
ches o^ the legislature ? They would 
laugh to see the house affect mode¬ 
ration, by abandoning what for ages 
had been its only guard and defence. 
It was much the same sort of pledge 
of conciliation and peace, which a 
great country was formerly called 
upon to giyflifcto its enemies, by sur¬ 
rendering the vi'hole of its fleet. The* 
moment of conflict was not That for 
concession,* even if concession were, 
orf other grolinds, adviscable, instead 
of being ruinous and destructive. 
These were times, when it was ne¬ 
cessary to rise above the dread of tem¬ 
porary unpopularity.** 

Mr Wynn then adverted to tlie re¬ 
cent loss which that house and the 
country had sustained in the death of 
Mr Windham. « Wc should recol¬ 


lect**’ he said, *<\.he great man-whose 
loss we all have so lately deplored $ 
who pufsued his course firm and un¬ 
deviating, frequently in direct oppo¬ 
sition to the prevuilin^lamour; who, 
when the spirit of the nation was 
sunk^ io the lowest ebb of degr^ida- 
tion, when the populate had actually 
drawn in triumph a French general 
through the streets of Eondon, stood 
forward, almost alone, and raised their 
spirits by his own. To the stand 
then made by that illustrious person, 
and the small phalanx which rallied 
round him, it was to be attributed, 
that the ancient fortit4fde of the coun¬ 
try was restored ; that during seven 
years of war which had since occur¬ 
red, we had heard of no petitions for 
)eace, no unmanly complaints of the 
teavy and unparalleled burthens which 
it bad been necessary to impose. 
Were my lamented friend 'now here, 
it would have been unnecessary for 
any other person to have brought for¬ 
ward this question. To imitate the 
strain of eloquence with which he 
would have enforced it, the felicity 
of illustration with which he jvould 
have adorned it, was impossible ; but 
to emulate his determination and in¬ 
trepidity, is in the power of every 
one. For myself,** Mr Wynn conclu¬ 
ded, ** wdiatever may be the determi- 
natiou of the house, 1 am desirous to 
be able to state to my constituents that 
^ I have ehdv»avfiured to my utmost to 
* preserve, uninjurc<f and unimpaired, 
those privileges^’hich*i1Tey have in¬ 
trusted to«m^ hands, and which 1 feci ^ 
to be the privileges^ iiUtof this house 
only, but of all the dbnimons of Eng¬ 
land.** • 

* Mr PercevsjJ replied to this able 
and manly speech, “ tliat Mr Wynn 
argued upon the assumption that the 
tribunals would act contrary to the 
Ifiw of the land,—.anassumption u hit. h 
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the house ought not* to make. Nei¬ 
ther ought the house, after having 
agreed to plead, to commit tl^c incon¬ 
sistency of reijplving to punish the 
persons conceded in prosecuting the 
actions. The present resoliitiftnsought 
not, therefore, to be passed, Because 
they tended to overturn all that had 
been done. Earl Temple and Mr 
Adam suppoi ted Mr Wynn*s motion, 
which was, however, tiegativedrby V'l* 
members against 14. And here those 
proceedings of the session terminated 
to which Sir Francis Burdett had 
given rise. His conduct, from the 
commenccmcn L of the session, had been 
in the highest degree reprehensible; 
it had liwen a scries of direct, pre¬ 
meditated, and systematic insults to 
the Ho-use of Commons. If a regard 
for the liberty of the subject, and the 
law of the bi^d, had been the real mo¬ 


tives of his. conduct, he would have 
rested the question upon the case of 
Gale Jones,—a case wdiich all parties 
thought hard j for though, when it 
had been brought before the house, 
the houce could not proceed other¬ 
wise than it did, most persons agreed 
in wishing that his ccwid’ict had never 
been made the subject of complaint. 
But it neither suited .with the vanity 
nor the-views of Sir Francis, that Jones 
should be the object of popular at¬ 
tention ; he put.bimself forward, and 
t h rust J ones out of sight, and through¬ 
out the whole of the subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings, tivtcd not like a man who 
loved and respected the laws and in¬ 
stitutions of his country, but like a 
demagogue performing an insurrec¬ 
tion, as soldiers light mock-battles in 
a review, for the purpose of trying 
his strength against the government. 
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Jilulget, Armi/i Ordmncet unil Nnval Edmnies. Affah qf Caplaiu Lahe* 
Lord Mehille's Motion respecting Troop-Ships^ 


The supplies voted for the year 
, were 52i l8.'J,000K, of which the Irish 
proportion was G,106,(X)0J., leaving 
for England 46,079,0001. The ways 
and means whifch were provided left 
a surplus of 141,2021. These inclu¬ 
ded a loan of 6,000,0001.} at 41. 4 s. 
and 35 d. ppr cent.} terms even more 
favourable than those of the preced¬ 
ing year. The annual charge to be 
provided for was 970,8331. It was 
proposed to meet this from the suN 
. plus of the consolidated fund, which, 
owiiig the additions and regula- 
‘ lions made in the stamp duties in 
1808, was unexpectedly great. 

“ There was no rea- 
Mnp^lG. .son,” Mr Perceval s.id, 
to appiehend any tiling 
like decay in our finances ; the more 
we looked at them, the more reason 
we luad to be.saii8ficd with their grow¬ 
ing prosperity. In that \cry year* 
when men of great authority antici¬ 
pated a fiiilure, there had actually been 
a very considerable increase. The 
official value of the imports was 
36,25.5,2091., nearly five millions 
more than in the most prosperous 
year of peace. The exports of our ma- 
nufacturesamounted to 35,107,0001., 
Iwtween eight and nine millions more 
thdn they were in 1802. The ex¬ 


ports of foreign goods was nearly four 
millions less than at uiat time, but 
the avera^ proved that the country 
wasgreatlyprogressive in prdlperity; 
and this was seen in our external 
means and strength, as well as in our 
internal resources, as had happily bve>* 
shewn to- the conviction of the ene¬ 
my. It was but a few years since 
that enemy declared that all he want¬ 
ed was .ships, colonies, and com¬ 
merce ;—^lie had lost all his com¬ 
merce, all his colonies, and his few 
remaining ships were pent up in their 
ports. This, too, was tlie wiemy 
whose measures were represented a* 
founded in wisdom, and executed 
with ability; while the government of 
this country had been uniformly char¬ 
ged with weakness, ignorance, folly 
and imbecillity. But the orders in 
council, jthe ^lificd measure of this 
vilified ministry, had reduced the re¬ 
ceipts of the customs in^l'j'ance fro*n 
two millions and a half to half a mil¬ 
lion, a diminution of foip'-fifths of the, 
whole amount.” \ 

Mr Huskisson was little satisfied 
Hfith this stihemept. “ Was it possi¬ 
ble/^ he asked^ “ to go on adding 
from a million to l,2()i),(X)0l. every 
year to the public burthens, and could 
we hope to continue the war in this 
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%ray ? Without a redjjction in our an- 
niid expenditure, it would be impos¬ 
sible to carry it on long, and a re¬ 
duction of some millions he thought 
might be effected without injury to 
the country. Mr Tierney, taking the 
same view of the subject, adVjsed an 
inquiry into thp cause of the present 
state of our resources, to ascertain 
whether that cause was merely tem¬ 
porary, or likely to be permanent. 
“ The Chancellor of theExche<5uer,’* 
he said, “ seemed to have had a great 
deal of good luck to help him out in 
his financial difficulties; in the first 
year, the loan^ad been provided by 
his predecessors; in the second, be¬ 
tween and 400,0001. of annuities 
fell in ; and now a surplus produce of 
taxes offered, which he was grossly 
misapplying, when setting them apart 
to pay the interest of his loan : thus 
breaking a wisely-established princi¬ 
ple, merely by making a fetch at po¬ 
pularity by a shew of declining new 
taxes. Was he aware, while he thus 
declined to look to future difficulties, 
that he would, in the event of peace, 
be obliged the next day to find nine 
or tefl millions a-year of new taxes 
Mr Perceval replied, that the right 
honourable gentleman seemed quite 
sore upon the point of his good luck, 
as he was pleased to call it,—and in¬ 
deed the eO'ects of that good luck 
furnished another obstacle to the 
wishes of that gent[em^an. and Jbis ■ 
friends; for it appeared, that, not-* 
withstandiaig all t^ drivelling and 
blundering ascribed to him and his 
.colleagues, the countr]^ was thriving 
under their govc^*omcnt, and in a state 
of prosperity, which their opponents, 
W'ith all thcii talents, coufd not deny.P 
Replying then to Mr Huskisson’s 
call for economy, he said, “ there was 
a diminution this year in the ord¬ 
nance of l,50(),000i., in the army of 


8(X),(X)01.; these were considerable di¬ 
minutions, though certainly the sa¬ 
vings in the public expenditure were 
not such that any material effect 
could be expected/rom them.” 

When the bill for appropriating 
the surphis of the poncol^daled fund 
was before the house, Mr Tierney 
returned to the '8ubj|i<;t/ 
s^ing, “ that^uch a mea- iV/rry 24* 
sure was at war witli the 
principle of rakung as large a sum as 
possible within the present year. As 
a man, h.e would r^fer the subject to 
Mr Perceval himself, and should be 
as much mistaken as ever' he was in 
his life, if he, as a t>.''mber of parlia¬ 
ment, did not say, that the Chancel¬ 
lor of Exchequer ought rather to lay 
on taxes to the amount of 750,0001. 
That minister had done nothing; he 
had completely lived on the last ad¬ 
ministration; and now, for thepurposc 
of delusion, he was evading a tax, 
which must ultimately come upon the 
people with aggravated pressure.** 
Upon this Mr Rose replied, ** that 
having drawn up the act himself, un- • 
der which the consolidated fund was 
established, he could certainly speak 
to its spirit and its letter, and denied 
that Mr Perceval was evading either. 
In framing that act, the Ofily object 
which he and Mr Pitt had in view, 
was to provide that that fund should 
be sufficient to answer the charges 
upon it : but those nebarges being 
provi(^d«for, there was no intention 
whatever to prevent parHament from 
applying the surplus in any maqncr 
that might be deemed expedient. 
Mr Pitt would have acted precisely as 
his successor was now doing, and this 
he knew from the last conversation 
which he had with him upon the sub¬ 
ject. It had likewise b^n said, that 
the measure before the house was in 
contradiction to a resolution of Lord 
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Sidmouth's. “ But,” said Mr Per¬ 
ceval, that resolution was, that there 
should be laid before the house the 
net amount of the taxes of the three 
preceding yeai:?j,|ind then an average 
of the surplusof the consolidated fund 
for the 

crease waW^nd/ that it should be 
applicable so, le b*urthen of the new 
loan. Was ^ maintained, then, tl^at 
Lord Sidmouth did not wish this sur- 

f >lus to be touched, if hen inNbis reso- 
utions he approved of doing so ?’* 
Then taking a rapid»view of the fluc¬ 
tuation of the 3 per cents, from the 
commencement of the anti-jacobin 
war, before which time they were 96, 
and during which they sunk to 45^, 
when, after the income>tax, they be¬ 
gan to rise, he shewed that the pre¬ 
sent ministry had found them at 60 
nnd a fraction, and had raised them 
to 72—yet was he supposed to act 
on a contrary principle to Mr Pitt I 
** He never,*’ he affirmed, ** justiiied 
any measure with moreconfidcncc than 
this ; and sure he was, that if that il¬ 
lustrious and lamented man were now 
to stand in the place which he so un¬ 
worthily filled, he would have availed 
himself of this very resource.** The 
house divided upon the bill—*Ayes 
117^ Noes 53. 

Thearmy estimates were 952,0921. 
less than those of the preceding year. 
This diminution was effected by va¬ 
rious retrenchments; twenty men were* 
dismounted in every troop of pavalry, 
because it was not necessary that 
Xliysc men should have horses who 
were employed at home in recruiting, 
which was generally the case with two 
troops out of the eight composing a 
regiment. The household troops and 
dragoon guards were reduced in num¬ 
ber. Somedittle saving was effected 


by discontinuing quarter-masters fti 
the several troops, and appointing 
troop-serjeants in their place. The 
barraci artificers, originally embo¬ 
died to complete tlic works at Gib¬ 
raltar, were now brolcen up, that pur¬ 
pose htfving been effected. A more 
considerable retrenchment had*bccn 
made upon tlic royal waggon train,five 
troops out of twelve being disbanded. 
These, with a few other arrangements 
in thb same spirit, made a saving upon 
the whole expence of ti00,0(K)l., 
though upon some items there had 
been a considerable increase. Tiicre 
was about 20,(XK) Ij* for additional 
field-officers; an addition of 113,021 /. 
under the head of miscellaneous ser¬ 
vices, arising principally from a very 
large sum being required to make up 
the losses of officers incurred on ser¬ 
vice in Spain and other quarters, par¬ 
ticularly South America ;—a ciisto. 
mary act of justice rather than libe¬ 
rality, which has not yet been extend¬ 
ed to tike navy, where it is even more 
required. An allowance was also in¬ 
troduced to the regiments at home, 
as an equivalent for the advantages 
enjoyed in the navy, by haviftg their 
wine duty free. Some little increase 
arose from some improved regulations 
respecting chaplains. Mr Wilber- 
force*8 hint * upon this subject had 
been attended to. For the future, 
no person was to be appointed chap- 
lajn in tiw^^rniy, unless he could pro¬ 
duce proper testimonials of his cha¬ 
racter and acquijjjemente, •aud should 
be approved of by the two arclibi- ■ 
shops an(f thi bish(^ of London ; af* 
ter he had been eight years in the 
service, he should be entitled to half- 
pay, at the*rate of 5 s. per day, and 
an addition of^d. per day should be 
made for every year of service above 


• Sec our last ye:ir*s History, p. 30". 
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eight, till they had anrived at 10s.,— 
a reg^ation which would render tlie 
situation more comfortable. 

These statements did not pals with¬ 
out some comments from the other 
side of the house. General Gascoigne 
observed, ** that he had calcul^d the 
propibsed allowance for wine, which 
would be about fivc-and-twenty shil¬ 
lings to each officer per year. Was 
such a sum worth receiving? The 
army officers,” he said, “ laboured 
under oppreesions which ought to be 
removed j their pay was less than it 
was in 16‘9.v,—not comparatively 
speaking, but^-actually shilling for 
shilling. He did not wish to sec me¬ 
morials from men in arms, but go- 
veniment ought to examine into the 
complaints of the army. The militia 
officers were paid in three or in six 
months, the regular officers w'crc well 
off if they got then- pay within 18. 
Another cause of complaint was the 
charge of 4 per cent, duty ad valorem, 
on all articles of clothing>, stores, 
&c., shipped by them on foreign ser¬ 
vice. The bat and forage allowance 
was the same as in the Iftth century, 
a grievance which Sir John Moore 
and Lord Wellington had represent¬ 
ed, yet no relief had been afforded. 
Another grievance was the income- 
tax, exacted from British officers, 
even though serving in the Portu¬ 
guese army.*’—These were plain 
matters of fact, unconnected with 

a feelings, «>r political views. 

Levir'vi Goyrer examined the 
statement in a different light. ** He 
diad trusted,’’fche said, **^hat the pub¬ 
lic burthens woid'd in this department- 
have beer< alleviated to a far greater 
degree. Why was not the waggon 
corps wholly abolished ?—for so use¬ 
less was that establishment, that in 
foreign service our commanders had 
been obliged to hire waggons. Why 


were the Manxfenciblescontinued, in¬ 
efficient and superfluous as they were ? 
Why were the City and the Tower 
Hamlets militia kept up at a heavy 
ex pence, when the whole extent of 
their service was limited to the villa¬ 
ges of Hackney aad* Edmonton ? 
Why was not the s^aff curtail¬ 
ed ? There appealed that esta- 
byshment the rpmes or the Duke of 
Cambridge ana Lord Heathfield, who 
receivedifrom 4*to 50001. a-ycar for 
doing nothing. GeneralTarleton was 
upon the staff of a district, where his 
comuiand was only four-and-twenty 
hundred men, and in Scotland there 
was for 11,000 men, no less than 
eleven staff generals. Lord G. L. 
Gower noticed also, as a practice 
which ought to be corrected, the cus¬ 
tom of purchasing horses of two years 
old for the cavalry, which cost 80 or 
401. a-yea.' in training, and about 
1001. when fit for service.” 

To this Mr Perceval made answer, 
“ that if horses were to be purcha¬ 
sed at an age fit for service, a sum 
must be given proportionably greater 
than what they originally cikst, and 
perhaps they could not be obtained 
when wanted. The waggon train 
was considered by Lord Wellington 
as materially serviceable in Portugal, 
and the Manx fendblcs had been con¬ 
tinued at the express desire of the 
commander-in-chief, who stated, that 
if they were disbanded) regular troops 
must b| found to do their duty. With 
regard to the arrears of military pay, 
arrangements were making to obviate 
that difficulty, and sihme provision 
would also be made to remedy the 
complaint, that British officers, when 
out of the country, were subject to 
the income-tax. As to the staff,” he 
said, ** in two or three jnstaiiccs the 
increase of staff to rank had increased 
the pay, and if General Tarletoo had 
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bt’en improperly left on the staff, he 
conld assure Lord L. Gower he had 
no disposition to let him remain there, 
on account of any assistance to be 
derived from hup in that house. 
There was no expectation of reaping 
benefit frpg? Ifig-services in fliaL quar¬ 
ter.** y \ . 

In the course of "'his debate, it ap¬ 
peared that Mr Canning’s removal 
irom office had given birth to a se¬ 
parate party in tite 1tou8c,^b‘stinct 
from the broad-bottomed opposition, 
and from the reformists, but agree¬ 
ing with both upon the necessity of 
retrenchment in our expenditure, 
while upon questions of general po¬ 
licy, foreign and domestic, they ac¬ 
corded witli the existing government. 
This had been shewn by Lord L. 
Gower’s conduct; it was made more 
apparent by Mr Huskisson, who dis¬ 
tinctly declared, “ that he considered 
a diminution in our militaiy expendi¬ 
ture essential, if not indispcnsiblc, to 
the existence of the country. In 
178iJ, the annual taxes were eight 
-millions; in 1792, fifteen; in 1801, 
thij ty ; in 1809, three-score ; but 
there were limits to taxation as well 
as to every thing else ; if the present 
expenditure were continued, our dif¬ 
ficulties must multiply, and the great¬ 
est danger to which the country could 
be exposed, was a failure in its finan¬ 
ces, The best way of counter-act¬ 
ing this evil, wfts to look it in the 
face, for the purpose of aveftiag it. 
In 1801, w'hgn instant invasion was 
tbre|tencd, an<I Buonaparte had no 
other enemy to contend with, the 
wUeleexpenceofthe8taffwa38.5,()(X)I.: 
this year, when the necessity was cer¬ 
tainly not so great, it amounted to 
286,(XX)1. Great part of our force 
might now, he^thought, be dispensed 
\.ith^ and our security remain uridimi- 
nished. It had been declared by high 
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military authorities, that in case of 
an invasion, it would probably take 
place iif a part of the country where 
cavalry could not act^ the admission 
that it might be iinprScticable to pro¬ 
cure horses for all the cavalry, was in 
fact a ^roof that the cstabiic.lijpo. 1 ‘ 1 . 
wasfoo large, for thost who were not 
mounted must be inefficient; he vvisli- 
ed, therefore, that they should be re¬ 
duced to the number in which they 
conldkept in an efficient state. 
He saw no. necessity for any slaff in 
the Middlesex district, conceiving 
that the large staff at liend-quailcrs 
must be amply siiffici^t for the 
vernment of that district.** Then ad¬ 
verting to an expression of General 
Tarleton, wdio bad complained that 
Ills appointment to the district which 
he at present commanded, was like 
sending him to Siberia, Mr Huskia*- 
son said, ** he tliought iiis majesty’s 
government ought to relieve that gal¬ 
lant general from such a provocation. 
Concerniilg the waggon train, he was 
fully convinced that they were an an¬ 
noyance abroad, and useless at home. 
Some persons,” he continued, “jnay 
think that the suggestions which 1 
have thrown out are the result of 
some political feeling; and others 
may think that if 1 rntertainecl these 
opinions formerly, 1 ought to have 
expressed them before. The fact is, 
that I have always entertained them ; 
but when ih-#ffec, I considered it iny 
duty to state them only to my supe¬ 
riors, convinced I tffii, that the 
revision and i-qjrcnchTncnt which ap¬ 
pear to me so tlcsiraWe, can be bene¬ 
ficially effected by th5 executive go¬ 
vernment alonp.” 

*Mr Windham ^aid, “ the most pro¬ 
minent of the ob]cctiouablf estimates, 
was that of the Manx fcncibles ; the 
Isle of Man, however barren in other 
productions, was very fertile in jobs,-— 
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indeed it seemed to hk one whole job. 
Was not that island sufficiently pro¬ 
tected by our navy, and by (its own 
inaccessible coasts, even if the French 
could discover .any thing in it worth 
the risk or trouble of an invasion? 
Th^ waggon train was not Kss ob¬ 
jectionable ; ofie of the first atchleve- 
ments which lie had proposed to him¬ 
self, when he held the situation which 
Lord Palmerston now filled, was an 
attack upon that train ; and if^e did 
not succeed in destroying it, he flat¬ 
tered himself that he should have 
overcome it in another onset, if time 
had been givi^i him. A more mate¬ 
rial reduction might be made in the 
navy; where was the necessity of keep¬ 
ing up so large a force, when our su¬ 
premacy was greater than at any for¬ 
mer period ? The cxpence of tne lo¬ 
cal miliiia was said not to exceed 
400,0001.; for his own part, he had 
no hesitation in asserting, that when 
the committee took into their consi¬ 
deration all the expellees edneomitant 
upon that establishment, not merely 
the expences upon parishes, but the 
con^iinually increasing bounties which 
were taken out of the pockets of 
the people, the total expence would 
amount nearer to two millions than 
one. It has indeed been said, that it 
is necessary to get men into the mili¬ 
tia, that they may volunteer from 
thence into the line; but in fact this 
measure can have no’Ctfcer^clFect'upoVi 
the military establishment of thecoun- 
try, than''fbe bad'one of an enormous 
and unnecessary expense. If the 
committee wese in earnest in its pro¬ 
fessions of edbnomy, let it begin by 
wholly doing away local militia; 
it was impossible^,to get the afmy 
formed upon any rational footing till 
this was done. I have ever,” said 
Mr Windham, unalterably main¬ 
tained the necessity of economizing 


our resources, in order that the means 
of the country might suffice to the 
end in view, and 1 would be the first 
to adopt any system of eflPectual eco¬ 
nomy, caring little .by whom it should 
be brought forward ^ not that I cau 
ever admit that thq exggnc/*..of an in¬ 
dividual family alFbrd an^'*parallel for 
the expenditure of a epuntry. The 
master of a /^mily nfay at any time 
confine his expences within his means; 
but it^^most^invariably happens in 
the case df a state, that it would be 
utterly impossible to curtail its ex- 
pendit;:3-e in a period of emergency, 
without endiingering its very exist¬ 
ence. Still, in evci'y practicable point, 
it is our duty to economize, that 
we might be prepared to maintain a 
long and protracted warfare; for as 
no man, even in the event of peace, 
would be bound for the good beha¬ 
viour of Buonaparte, it is fair to in¬ 
fer that a long war we certainly should 
have.” 

Toward the close of the debate 
Col. Wardle rose, He could not,” 
he said, refrain from expressing his 
just and utter astonishment at finding, 
after the very extraordinary coldness 
with which the suggestions he had the 
honour of making to the house last 
session on the subject of retrenchment 
had been received, thatthe very points 
on which he had then touched, had 
now ^een taken up by the gentlemen 
opposite to him. For this he thank¬ 
ed them most kindly, as he was sure 
the country would also do. The 
committee had now shewn tha^ sort 
of mind and decided'spirit of econo¬ 
my, which would justify the coiftitry 
in the expectation that something in 
the way of retrenchment would be 
done-nothing could givehim great¬ 
er pleasure than thus to see his majes¬ 
ty's ministers beginning to d<j that 
which was absolutely essential to the 
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salvation—to the very existence of the 
country ; and as his sole object was 
the good of his country, he should 
. not be fastidious on the score of the 
instruments by which that object, of 
which he should never relinquish the 
pursuit, w^s obtained.” 

He then returned to a subject 
‘which he had formerly brought before 
the House,—thd"*price great coats f 

saying ** that ministers had listened to 
his advice, and thrown the wntract 
open, by which a reduction of between 
50 and 60 per cent..hafl been effected; 
but new abuses had crept in, for half 
a crown was now charged for rendering 
• the coats water-proof, when it was 
notorious that that process could be 
effected for sixpence. Another abuse 
was, that the different regiments were 
all calculated at their full establish¬ 
ment ; but on what ground did that 
house vote away the public money for 
men who were not in existence ? for it 
was well known that none of the regi¬ 
ments were complete. Not one third 
of tlie money demanded could possi¬ 
bly be wanted. The second battalions 
pf many regiments were composed of 
boys, wliose pay was 9di; and yet 
these estimates, on which they were 
called upon to vote away the pubhe 
moneys made no distinction, but class¬ 
ed them all as men, at a shilling. He 
inveighed also against the increase of 
our foreign troops, as a principle and 
a practice which*he should ever op- 
,posc.” * * 

It was replied to this by Sir James 
Pultviey, that, for two or three years 
past, the rule Isad been adopted of 
averaging, instead of estimating the 
precise amount at its real value j by 
these means every contingency was 
answered, and the surplus was appro¬ 
priated tor other objects speciiied in 
the estimate.—With respect to this, 
Lord Palmerston said, Mr Wardle’s 


statement was correct, and that the 
surplus of the estimate was difq)Osed 
of as let|y money, for the purchase of 
horses. In this and in an 
ensuing debate upon She March 1. 
subject,-those members 
who wrte most earnest in their caRfor 
retrenchment, especially dwelt upon 
the fitness of reducing the cavahy ; 
upon this point Gen. Tarleton spoke 
well, ‘^ad there been a cavalry force 
in IrelMd,” hesaid, ** when the French 
landed there, Gen. Humbert could 
never haveadvancedfifteendays march 
into the country } that country was 
peculiarly fitted for caj^Slry to act in, 
and'in fact, though it had been assert¬ 
ed that this was not a country for 
such a force, cavalry could act whcrc- 
ever gentlemen could hunt. Buona¬ 
parte's uniform practice was to em¬ 
ploy large bodies of horse, and it was 
to the pressure of the French horse 
that the great loss sustained in the 
precipitate retreat to Coruna was to 
be ascribed. He implored the mini¬ 
stry not to be persuaded by any argu¬ 
ments to reduce a force so essential to 
the security and defence of the coun¬ 
try.” 

Mr Whitbread, after noticing the 
enormous expence of the staff, turned 
from the general question to personal 
and party arguments. “ Mr Huskis- 
son's speech,” he said, ** was directly 
the reverse of what he had urged last 
^carf in ari*8w«**io the propositions of 
Col. Wardlej and heliad now, in per¬ 
fect sobriety, confi.med jfreat part of 
what Col. Wa^ylle had perhaps indis¬ 
creetly declared in a coBvivtal moment. 
His honourable frienfi had asserted, 
that it was possible to save ten mil- 
liofts, or to the aiqpunt of the income- 
tax, out of the annual expenditure. 
The time he selected for making this 
declaration was the worst be could 
chuse; it was after a tavern dinner, 
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and probably at a time when the best 
financier in the company was not in a 
condition to divide the difner-bill. 
And yet upon^u inconsiderate decla¬ 
ration of this kind, and the applause 
whichitexcited, his horioural^le friend 
chose to found a statement'* \vhich 
tended to render every suggestion of 
public economy ridiculoiis. Save ten 
millions ? Another glass might have 
madoit seventy. It was natural enough 
that one who was at that time in the 
high tide of his well-deserved popu¬ 
larity, should have thrown out in the 
gaiety of the moment so extravagant 
an cxpectatioi*; but it was most ex¬ 
traordinary, that he should comedown 
to the house, and endeavour to esta¬ 
blish such a statement. And how 
did he propose to eH'cct this vast sa¬ 
ving ? Why, by wholly aliolishing 
some of the most necessary branches 
of the public expenditure, by reform¬ 
ing others, by driblets cabbaged from 
this office, and that department; such 
proposals tended to bring all plans 
of economical reform into disrepute. 
But when Mr Huskisson came for¬ 
ward, no one could suspect him of 
making inconsiderate propositions. 
His secession from the administration 
w'as by far the greatest loss it Iiad sus¬ 
tained ; a successor indeed had been 
fi.und, but the difFerenee between 
them was already felt j the place 
was Idled, but it was not supplied. 
They had now, lio'.vc^ef,'‘JVIr Huskis- 
son’s assurance, that a great saving 
might be ^ULCte<'i^ his speech was a 
, counterpart to that of. Colonel War- 
dle’s last session, and the most coin- 
plete a’'swer that could be given to the 
reply wiiich he then made, and which 
reply was published as a pamphlet. 
The secret is now disclosed ; it is let 
out, f^tontiimed Mr Whitbread," by a 
person who has been behind the cur¬ 
tain.' ]f we continue in this career 


of extravagance, how can we maintain 
war ? how can wc procure peace ? I 
deprecate that impious and execrable 
doctrine, that we are to be engaged 
in perpetual war with France, or at 
least duyii.g the lifetime of Bnonao 
parte. I trust the day wil] come, even 
during the life of* that extraordinary 
man, when we may oljtalii peace on 
terms becomi'’ig our monour ; I wish 
for peape, and^thcrefore wish to be in 
a condition to make it respectably ; 
therefore I will not vote for these 
estimates, and thiK pin it out of our 
power to retrench. If wc do not re¬ 
trench, wc lony possibly be obliged at 
last to seek forp^ace upon our knees.’* 
Mr Whitbread then moved, that the 
items relating to the home staff, the 
medical departmeut, and the local mi¬ 
litia, should be taken into con. iidera- 
tion that day fortnight. Mr i^'rcjval 
declared himself willing to deKn- the 
subject of the home staff, wnicii he 
admitted ought to un¬ 
dergo some re vision; and Ma}ch 23. 
this being excepted, the 
amendment was negatived. Wlien’ 
the subject was resumed, Lord Pal¬ 
merston stated, that the saving upon 
the staff', amiiig from the discon¬ 
tinuance of five lieutenauL-reiitrais, 
and one major-general, would l»e only 
13,171/. this year, because thisreduc- 
tion would not take place till March 
2,7 ; next year it would be 17,0001. 
Upon tln.s Mr Calcral’t expressed his 
utter*diJappoiutincntat fi:,Jingbotrif- . 
ling a reduction; yel,lie*aid,heuidnot 
much condemn the ixinistcrs, fw he 
believed they would have done more, 
if it had been in their power. tJol. 
Wardle lemarkcd, that when the 
country saw so little done in the way 
of economy by one party, or propo¬ 
sed by the other, they would get out 
of conceit with the house; am' Mr 
Peter Moore recommended that the 
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whole public expenditure should be 
revised, that it might be seen how 
far they might apply Butler’s receipt 
for reducing a lawyer’s bill; from 
which, if you cut*one third from the 
top, and oiifi third from ;thc bot¬ 
tom, you will be certain of leaving as 
. much as be is honestly entitled to 
charge. . ; . . 

Upon the or(!fnmicei!'timatc8 thefle 
was a diminution of Mr 

Calci'aft, however, affinn- 
ISIarch 14. ed, that^wheii he looked 
into thooe parts of the 
statement where extravagance was 
most unjustifiable, he found the ohl 
spiiitsiill alive, andasvigorousasever. 
“ Tli'' expenditure in the ordnance 
department, in providing apaitments 
foi its o cers,” he said, “ was into¬ 
lerable. There was anotlier branch 
upon 'vhieh it might seem invidious 
to t jiieli, thepayof thesiiporaimuated 
mm, and the pensiona of widows and 
offic' IS ; luit ui.fh'r tliis tide a large 
system of pet illation was easih' con¬ 
cealed,—it contained all the private 
pe.islous of the ordnance, and in the 
'laia year had iTxreascd by 05991. 
The Chatham head of expence was 
diminished, but still the extravagance 
there had bemi enormous ; the artil¬ 
lery harrecks contained about 1CX)0 
men, with a few horses, and some 
sheds for carriages, yet the expence 
of th('work had been 15(),{)001. There 
was an item of 5000!. for a powder 
magazine in Dorchester; wliy v/as one 
necessary thtre i Was it to treasure 
up file military'stores of the town, or 
to .receive the spare powder of the 
entire district? l.'il',000l. was found in 
one sweeping charge, for building and 
taking land forbiiildi gat Woolwich. 
Another objectionable item, was for 
buildingb irracks at Wedcnbeck; and 
her^ he must observe upon the genc- 
Bni folly of building such suniptu- 


IS3 

oua apartments for men wliose income 
could not exceed 3 or 4001. a-year, as 
would Ifc fit for men of as many thou¬ 
sands. There was a^so a provision 
for artillery drivers,—*! corps of be¬ 
tween ^ or COOO men, with 6000 
horsffs. This great and most expen¬ 
sive body could be of no use in the 
country, except in case of invasion. 
'X’he horses were cantoned by 5 and 
(iOO together, in districts on the coast; 
yet in those very districts the coun¬ 
try was charged with 87,0001. for 
contract horses, to do the general 
work, while the drivers horses were 
totally idle,—fat, sleakifand pampered, 
till they would be uniit even for the 
single service to which tiicy were de¬ 
signed. The expence of this corps 
amounted to the enormous sum of 
400,0001., while services were only 
useful at the actual moment of inva¬ 
sion, as if the species of horses em¬ 
ployed in the artillery wei*c not pre¬ 
cisely of tliat description of which 
any number might be got at any 
time : yet the country was saddled 
with this intolerable, permanent, and 
certain expence, to meet an rvent 
barely contingent. One abuse led to 
another. Officers wci l known to make 
almost a property of the horses pro¬ 
vided for the service ; and while they 
had them in actual employ, drawing 
their coaches and curricles, refused to 
j)ay the \^x demanded by the com¬ 
missioners, the ph'u that they were 
the king’s horses. Tlie comgjissioners, 
however, resisted ^uch a plea, and 
would allotv »o more than a single , 
horse for each oificci*. On a I tie w- 
quiry, it was found tliat an officer had 
in his servicc^mo less than nine or ten 
soldiers, as the tegular .ittcndants in 
his house, as his grooms, valets, and, 
for aught he knew, as his cooks and 
butlers, and four horses. This per¬ 
son’s plea he understood to be the 
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exercise of an assumed, and as yet 
privilege. 

Cooper 

lirywas then sitting upon 
the case alluded to, and that if any 
officer were found guilty ef such 
practices, he lyould be punishedrby a 
court-martial, Mr Calcraft conclu¬ 
ded, by lamenting that the spirit of 
economy which had given sucli hope 
of rational retrenchment was merely 
nominal, a reduction only from one 
degree of waste to another,—^fromthe 
indefensible extravagance of last year, 
to the almosttCqually culpable extra¬ 
vagance of the present. 

These representations were sup¬ 
ported by Mr Smith. “700,0001.,” 
he said, “ was the estimate for various 
buildings at Woolwich. Now the 
works there were the common jest of 
the whole neighbourhood ; he had 
heard them ridiculed within the very 
walls of the arsenal. The land there 
which lay on tlie side of the Thames 
had been purchased by government at 
a sum above ten times its value.” Col. 
Wardle pointed out in like manner 
the fcxpences of this department. “ It 
would be incredible,” he declared, 
“ if the account were not taken from 
the estimates of the years themselves, 
that t he contracts for waggon horses i n 
four years had amounted to 674,0001. 
At Waltham Abbey, 104,0531. was 
estimated as the expence in erectino- 
powderinill8for.fourye^^'.Couldfsuc!i 
anexpea‘'e be necessary? The French 
and Germans, R was well known, 
used barns> or any o'fch^r temporary 
building, for the manufacture of pow¬ 
der. For four years, 4,193,00(H. had 
been voted for buildingii, repairs, Src., 
and in the next four years it would 
be,nodoubt,in the same proportion.” 
“Concerning the Waltham j(*.bbey 
works,” Mr W. Smith said, “ he 
passed by them once or twice every 


undisputed 
Mr Ashley 
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week, and was really astonished at 
hearing what they cost. He wa» 
afraid there was in no instance a suf¬ 
ficient check on the expenditure of 
the public money, hnd that the pub¬ 
lic generally paid 10, 5*0, or even 30 
percent, more than individuals for the 
same work. When those works were 
going forward, he was perpetually 
^reatened by liis workmen that they 
would have himi and go to Waltham 
Abbey, where they could get what¬ 
ever they cho^e to ask. He was 
afraid that in every item of the ex¬ 
penditure there was a consideration 
of gain to sotc individual. The Mar- 
tcllo towers were another enormous 
expence ; we were now called upon 
to vote a farther sum of 160,0001. for 
these towers, and yet we were told 
that invasion was a mere bugbear ! It 
seemed to him that the heads of the 
ordnance acted on no settled system, 
but according to caprice. He remem¬ 
bered, that when the late Duke of 
Riclimond brought in his celebrated 
plan of fortification for all England, 
it was so strongly supported by go¬ 
vernment, and by so many'members 
of that house, that nothing but the 
casting voice of the speaker saved the 
country from a most enormous bur¬ 
then. Had the whole expence'of the 
Martello towers been stated to par¬ 
liament at once, they would hardly 
have agreed to the present extension 
of them.” 

This led to a curious statement of 
facts from Mr W. Pul&. *• The an¬ 
nual expenditure of gunpowder,'* he 
said, “ was from 50 to 60,000bar»els, 
and when he was appointed to the 
ordnance, at the commencement of 
the present war, he found, with inex¬ 
pressible concern, that we had not in 
store more than 14,(kX) for all the 
services of the country. The h6use, 
perhaps, might not know the quaiUtty 
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commojily* expended in a battle; in 
Lord Ho\ve*.s actions of May 29th 
and the Ist of June, not less than 
5000 barrels w'cre expended. Had 
another action occurred at that time, 
the distress of the country.for gun¬ 
powder would have been extreme. 
. Under thesecircumstances, the Board 
of Ordnance called on the merchants 
to state what quaufityo^powder thefr 
could produce in a gijjen tinte : they 
were engaged to furnish the most they 
could possibly supply in five years ; 
but even this provision was iiiBufh- 
cient. It became, therefore, the duty 
of ministers to exert themselves and 
procure an ample supply from other 
quarters, and they began by ascer¬ 
taining what the royal mills were ca¬ 
pable of producing. The works of 
Faversham were found in such a state 
that little could be expected from 
them. Those at Waltham Abbey 
could only make from 10 to 11,000 
barrels yearly ; at present they pro¬ 
duced not less than 22,000. To effect 
this the extensive works there had been 
doubled, and this could not be done 
'without considerable ex pence. The 
coming-houses were filled with mill 
machinery, so nice, that if one of 
them were blown up it would take 
six mbnths to put up the machinery 
of another. By an improvement of 
Gen. Congreve, the powder was now 
dried by steam, in perfect security; 
the benefits arising from this method 
were immense, but the apparatus re¬ 
quired was 'i^ry expensive. Another 
iin^ovement of Gen. Congreve in re- 
fiiyng salt petre was also of great im¬ 
portance, and had also occasioned a 
great outlay at first; we were, by 
theseexertions, enabled to make pow¬ 
der at a less expence than we used to 
purchase it, and of superior quality.” 

W. ^yjole then spoke of Wool4\rich. 
“ When ’Lord Chatham,” he said, 


“ was placed at the head of the ord¬ 
nance, Woolwich had not even a co¬ 
vering fir the stores which were ther^ 
deposited; and the ^atc it was in 
when he himself had»bcen formerly 
charge^with the equipment of an ex- 
pudiyo'.j was such, that every of^ccr 
who went down was of opinion the 
ordnance would be a mouth behind 
the other parts of the armament; and 
there was not a person in any depart¬ 
ment \^o did not make that an ex¬ 
cuse for neglecting his duty. All the 
heavy work of an expedition fell up¬ 
on the ordnance. In the late expe¬ 
dition, the number of ships they had 
laden with ordnance stores amounted 
to 70. He had been asked how soon 
he could load 15 or 16, and his reply 
was, that if he did not set them oft in 
three days, he would forfeit his right 
hand'formerly his answer would 
have been, two or three in a fortnight 
after they were sent to him, and pos¬ 
sibly the whole in about six weeks. 
Those persons who were so shocked 
at the cxpencc, should go to Wool¬ 
wich and examine the works there. 
When the war broke out, there*were 
found 7000 ships guns which had not 
been re-proved ; he thought it neces¬ 
sary that this should be done, because 
the cylinder powderwas much strong¬ 
er than what was used formerly; and 
fortunate it was that he bad advised 
J:his, for ^nearly one fourth of these 
guds bursty Stid witjji such violence aa 
materially to injure the b uild^ngs stand¬ 
ing near the old l^roviSg hut; and 
some of the fragments passing over 
the wharf,, were near falling on the 
hulks. This shewed* the necessity of 
fi^xing on a spot for proving tlie can¬ 
non at a great^ir distance from the 
buildings; and thus some cxpcnce 
was unavoidably incurred. A new 
academy was necessary in consequeuce 
of the crowded state of the cadets. 
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Lord Chuthjm had seen tin’s necessity 
and ordered it; and while it was build¬ 
ing’a contagious fever lirokc'out in 
the old one, anjd ofFcctnally demon¬ 
strated the proj,r.'iety of this measure. 
Buildings were required to jjj^cserve 
our ijeld train from the \vcat!ier,;~it 
now consisted oi tJODpiecesof o-innon, 
exceedin'; Iiy six times wlnt Enghnul 
ever puss 'd before. These state- 
iTieirLi> jiL-idud thccxponces incurred, 
and liOj.l Chatliam was entitled to 
the liigl.v'st praise for having acted 
so wi.'-ely and syslematically at the 
in-ad of th - ordna'ice. If, in the 
coarse of thcs*t- work', any ext-Mva- 
ffanco could In* oroved, lot tlie o{1l'iicc 
be punished as ii doser\ed.” General 
'I'arlcten, Col. Wardle, Mr Parnell, 
and Mr Whitbn-ad, spoke and voted 
:t^;aiiJSt the estimates, but the resoln- 
tie.n-i were passed. 

When tlie report of 
March 16. the commiitoc of .supply 
was brought up, Mr 
B'lnkcs rosiimcd the subject, giving 
miuistoTS credit for the diminution 
which liad been effected, but declaring 
lii'j opinion that a very considerable 
r( duction might yet be made, not loss, 
perhajjs, tJian a sixth, or fifth of the 
w’hole expenditure. He objected, in 
particular, to the increase of fortifica¬ 
tions at NcwfoUudlr.iul and in the 
West Indies ; arguing, that .this lys- 
lem of defence w as, unwise for powers 
who had the comn\aitd*\it sc.f, and 
could only be Iieneficia] to a state like 
I'Vance, w^idse pClicy it must be to 
^ hold its insular possessi-.m.s by tncaiis 
of strong fortresses, in defiance of our 
superior fleet. Great savings might 
also bo effected upon the works for 
our interiud defesK'e, jvlnch had been 
ordered on a sudden and groundless 
alarm, and were far too extei. ive. 
Mr W. Pole replied, “ tliat if tliis 
gentleman knew indeed in tv hat man¬ 


ner a ^xth part iu the ordnance csti- 
nrites might be saved, he certainly 
ought to point out the way in whicli 
it could be done. With regard to the 
works of internal defence, it should 
beronicmUercdjthat whcii those work* 
were undertaken there was a great 
alarm of immediate invasion, and go¬ 
vernment was anxiously expected to 
provide the b<Mt aulT^eedicst means 
of defence ; it vps not fair, therefore, 
to say, that if they had proceeded de¬ 
liberately they inight have done the 
business much cheaper ; for if at that 
time c'le ministry had proceeded de¬ 
liberately, ihfix- would liave been a 
great outcry against tliem for being 
iKcitteutive to the dangers of the coun¬ 
try. In the .specific items which had 
been objected to, mistakes had been 
made by the objectors, lor which it 
■was easy to account. When they got 
an army estimate in tlu-ii- hands, each 
of them fancied himself a general; 
when they got an ordnance estimate, 
each of them tliought himself a great 
engineer ; and when a navy estimate 
came into tlieir possession, each of 
them became, in his own mind, a gal¬ 
lant and experienced admiral; and 
thus, w'itliont knowing any of these 
several profession-s, without having 
been bred to any one of them, they 
set themselves down as competent 
judges, and preferred their owm opi¬ 
nions on those subjccjts, to those of 
men who have 8tudi<;d, perhaps for 
ye'arsjCo attain a thorough knowledge 
of those branches of naval and mili¬ 
tary science to which they were b)^d, 
and which, one would suppose,migjit 
enable them to form toWahly correct 
estimates in these several branches of 
the service.** 

130,000 men, including Si,(X)0 
marines, w'ere voted lor the navy; 
2,bGf>,7.'50l. for their wages, ^ 11.15s. 
6d. per man, per month; 3,902,6251. 
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for their victuallings at 21. I7s. Sd. 
per man, per montli; $,205,.5001. for 
wear and tear of the navy; and 
591,5001. for naval ordnance. The 
estimate:} were Id^s by about a million 
than those ©f the preceding year; 
but the greater partof ihisdimimition 
bad been occasioned by transferring to 
the army estimates that part of the 
charge for vicfualling'^arrisons up m 
foreign stations, an4 troop*', in trans¬ 
ports, which had heretofore been in¬ 
cluded in the accoiyit for victualling 
the navy, A real saving had been 
eifected by the total reduction of the 
sea fencibles ; the expence of that 
corps was about 200,0001. a-year, and 
when the officers were placed on half 
pay, the saving would be rather more 
than one. Mr R. Ward, 
Jnn. 31. when he moved these esti¬ 
mates, staled, that though 
only 130,000 men were moved for, 
there were actually 11'$,()00 employ¬ 
ed, an excess beyond the vote of the 
preceding year, which, as soon as 
the Admiralty were apprized of it, 
in December last, should have becni 
immediately coinmnnicated to the 
house, if itliadhcen then sitting. How 
that excess was to be disposed of, and 
whether any, or what part of it should 
be retained, was a question for future 
discussion ; the policy of disbanding 
so large a body of men, without 
knowing the general state of the navy,, 
required serious and deliljerate con¬ 
sideration. 

■ On a subsecjncnt day, 
^ay 11, when MrCroker proposed 
• a vote of l,l{)5,000l. l.5s. 

lid. for the ordinaries of the navy, 
fiir C, Pole asked, whether the num¬ 
ber of men might not be reduced to 
130,000; in^which case be proposed, 
that the men engaged iuharbourdiity, 
arid old seamen, who had served from 
eighteen to twenty years, should be 


discharged. Pie suggested also, that 
a saving might be made bv reducing 
part or the press-gangs. Capt. Par¬ 
ker objected to all these suggestions, 
as injurious to the* service. Lord 
Cochjjanc then rose and made one of 
tluini:- remarkable speeches cw'r de¬ 
livered in that house. He began by 
shewing, as lie Si.id, the natu'-c and 
manifest injustice of the navy pension- 
list. Thirteen daughters of admi¬ 
rals, or captains,’^ he said, “ several 
of whose fathers fell in the .sen ice of 
the country, receive from the grati¬ 
tude of the nation sum than 
Dame Mary Saxton, tlie widow of .i 
commissioner. This pension list is 
not formed on any comparative lanfc 
or merit, length of service s, or any ra¬ 
tional piiiiciplc, but appears to he de¬ 
pendant on parliamentary iiidncnce 
alone; for Lieutenant Kllison, who 
lost his arm, is allowed yll. ,js., and 
Captain .lolmson, who lost liis ai m, 
has ou\y 451. Pis. Gd.; Lieutenant 
Arden, w^ho lost his arm, has 911. 
,5s. ; I.ieutcnant Campbell, who lo.-t 
his leg, has -lOl. ; niicl poor I.icute- 
naiit Chambers, who lost bflith his 
legs, has only 801.; while Sir A. S. 
Plammond retires on 15001. per .inn. 
The brave Sir Samuel I-L>od, who 
lost his arm, .5(X)l. ; while the late .se¬ 
cretary to the Admiralty retires, in 
full health, with a pension of 15t)0l. 
To spejk less in detail, 32 flag oifi- 
cerSr22 faFfains, ,50 lieutenants, 180 
masters, ‘Mi surgeons,^^^^nrsers, 91 
boatswains, 97 gmiijers, 202 c.arpen-, 
ters, 41 *ci»ks, c<ist^ the country' ' 
40281. less than jho net piocecds 
of tlie sinecures of Lord Arden, 
^’0,3581.; Camden, 20,5831. ; Buck¬ 
ingham, 20,0^31. All the superan¬ 
nuated admirals, capt.ains, and lieute¬ 
nants, have blit 10121. more than 
Earl Camden’s sinecure. All that is 
paid to all the wounded officers of 
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the British navy, and to the wives 
and children of those dead or killed 
in action, docs not amount, by*2Hl., 
to as much as Lord Arden's sinecure 
alone, 20,3581. "What is paid to the 
mutilated officers themselves, 11^4081. 
16s.,*15 but half as much. Is ^lis 
justice? Is this the treatment which 
the officers of the navy deserve at the 
hands of those who call themselves 
his majesty’s government ? Does the 
country know of this injustice ? Will 
this, too, be defended ? If I express 
myself with warmth, I trust in the 
indulgence of the house; I cannot 
suppress my feelings. Should 31 
commissioners, commissioners* wives, 
and clerks, have 38991. more among 
them than all the wounded officers 
of the navy of England ? I find, upon 
examination, that the Wellesleys re¬ 
ceive from the public*S4,129l.,a sum 
equal to 426 pair of lieutenants* legs, 
calculated at the rate of allowance 
for Lieutenant Chambers* leg. Cal¬ 
culating by the pension for Captain 
Johnson’s arm, viz., 451., Lord Ar¬ 
den’s sinecure is equal to the value of 
1022 captains* arms. The Marquis 
of Buclungham’s sinecure alone, in 
the net, will maintain the whole or¬ 
dinary establishment of the victualling 
departments at Chatham, Dover, 
Gibraltar, Shcerness, Downs, Heli¬ 
goland, Cork, Malta, Mediterranean, 
Cape of Good Hope, Rio de Janeiro,, 
andleaTe54G()I.in,thc'lT?&sury; Two 
of these comfortable sinecures would 
victual the officer^ and men serving 
-in all the sliips in ordixar^ in Great 
. Britain'; viz. in 417 sail of the line, 
105 frigates, 27 sloops, 50 hulks. 
Three of them would fnaintain. the 
dock-yard establishments at Ports¬ 
mouth and Plymouth; and, by.the 
- addition of a few more, would amount 
to as much as the whole ordinary cs- 
jtabliahmcnts of the royal dock-yards 


at Chatham, Woolwich, Deptford, 
and Shcerness; and the sinecures and 
offices, executed wholly by deputy, 
would more than maintain the ordi¬ 
nary establishment of all the royah 
dock-yards in the kingdom. To re¬ 
turn to this pension list: I observe, 
that the pensions given by the Whiga 
to commissioners, clerks, and others, 
whom they foiwed o'lirto make room 
for their^ friends, amounted in 13 
months to about 15081. more than 
the present administration have, by 
thi® list, given away in nearly three 
years that have elapsed since; and 
Mr PonsonL/, who lately made so 
pathetic an appeal to the' good sense 
of the people of England against those 
whom he was pleased to call design¬ 
ing men and demagogues, actually 
receives, for having been 13 mouths in 
office, a sum equal to nine admirals, 
who have spent their lives in the ser¬ 
vice of their country ; three times as 
much as all the pensions given to all 
the daughters and children of the ad¬ 
mirals, captains, lieutenants,and other 
officers, who have died in indigent 
circumstances, or been killed in the 
service! and as much as would pay 
the officers and men employed in the 
fifteen hulks of the line in ordinary. 
From the minute expences noticed in 
this estimate, viz. for oiling clocks, 
killing rats, and keeping cats, I should 
have supposed that great care was 
taken to have it very correct. It was, 
therefore, with much surprise 1 fouqd 
the name of my worthy and respected 
grandmother, the widow of ' the iatc 
Captain Gilchrist of the navy, con¬ 
tinued oil the list, as receiving 100}. 
per annum, though she ceased to ex¬ 
ist 8 years ago ! While all this pro¬ 
fuse waste of the public money is go¬ 
ing on, the builders in our naval yards, 
on whose ability and attention/'so 
much depends, have only 7201* per 
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annum salary* that is* only 201. more 
than a retired clerk of the ticket of¬ 
fice. The petty perquisite of a silver 
cup, given to them when they launch¬ 
ed, and thereby added a ship to the 
British navy, was taken from them, 
as a saving to the nation, by the mis¬ 
chievous and contemptible admiralty 
of -1802. Such are the pretended 
savings by which, whea anyare made, 
the country is dupeci. Ware there a 
prospect of success, I could point out 
some savings wortl^ attention. By 
adopting canvas of a better quality, 
a saving equal to one-fourth of the 
navy may be made—a saving equal 
to the additional income-tax imposed 
by the Whigs. The remaining three- 
fourths of the ships will be more ef¬ 
fectual than the whole, their velocity 
will be increased upwards of half a 
mile in seven miles ; and thus every 
one will be enabled to capture those 
•vessels which at present escape from 
them all; as, besides its bad quality, 
the enemy know our ships of war 
from foreign ships by the colour of 
the canvas, consequently run away 
the moment they perceive our black 
sails rising above the horizon ; a cir¬ 
cumstance to which they generally owe 
their safety, even more than to itsopen 
texture. I have observed the meri¬ 
dian altitude of the sun through the 
fore topsail, and, by bringing it to 
the horizon through the foresail, as-^ 
certained the latitude as qorrectly as 
otherwise I could have done. The 
paltry inci4asc of cost will be more 
tlfan compensated by the superior 
wear of the canvas, independent of its 
strength, on which, consequently, de¬ 
pends the safety of the ship, and the 
reservation of the lives of all on 
card. 1 8,hall, no doubt, hear it 
urged, that a remedy is about to be 
applied ; and so it has been ever since 
I can remember: but remedies and 


redress at public boards are sought 
in vain^ and so it is with respect to 
the hardships noticed by Sir C. Pole, 
imposed on old andavounded sailors 
by the harbour duty^ which is justly 
considjtrcd by them as oppressive in 
the, hi-best degree, more grievoui 
than all the other hardships to which 
they are subject. Should the latter 
days of a life, spent in the service of 
the country, be those in wliich the 
severm duty is imposed, and that, 
too,when wounds and infirmities have 
rendered men unequal to the task ? 
Captain Parker, who contends for ita 
continuance^ says it is a laborious 
duty, and must be executed. This 
reason is conclusive, in my mind, why 
it should not be imposed on those, 
whose infirmities have rendered them 
unequal to the task. No good con¬ 
duct, or character from his captain, 
can, under the present system, free 
an old seaman from this miseiw. 1 
well reipember the sad case of Wil¬ 
liam Farley, an infirm petty officer ; 
a man of respectable character, in my 
own ship, who, I think, had been in 
13 gencralactions, and about 20 years 
in the service; he was sent to be in¬ 
valided, that, by a change, his im¬ 
paired health might be restored, and 
that he might pass his latter days in 
peace. He was condemned to har¬ 
bour duty, but obtained leave to re* 
turntojiis ship. After a time, being 
stiimtraffieTo do Uie smallest duty in 
the ship, he was jjgayj.surveyed ; the 
same decision passed. Whether this 
happened a^hird tirnc.^! do not re¬ 
collect ; but of thi|J am certain, that 
he died on board off Brest. My gun- 
jicr's mate*was invalided too for this 
heart-breaking service^ and such was 
his abhorrence of it, that, by the per¬ 
mission of the Lords of the Admi¬ 
ralty, he procured two substitutes, 
who cost him 901.; a lum equal aft 
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that, with the greatest ceoroDiy, he 
coaid save in ten years Iron his pay. 

Is this a rec<)mpejico lor sei vici s ? Al¬ 
though pcrhaps».m)t iiraiu diat ly nri- 
t,iucr t)nt of th it’Vuirt of the naval es¬ 
timate winch h-'fore ns, T iV/'^y he 
pcrnKlU<; to a.)-:, why are not ,the 
ships a!)ro:'..l p ud, as well as tlie ar¬ 
my i ■ lu'ii i.’e«.)"ivcni' nce would re¬ 
sult ? l'‘ln‘ p' itv oflicers and seamen 
in th'- I'iai't a)id West Indies, (^jic of 
Go(h 1 H'jpe, Mcdilcrmineai-, Ame¬ 
rica, in fjci, every whtie abroad, do 
not ive; ive <,;ic shilling of pay until 
they ar-' permitted to return to Eng¬ 
land, oi'ten after an absence of twelve 
or fifteen y(Mr;>! The Boston’s crew, 
•w'ho forrmd oo.e half of my siiip’s 
company, ioined tJie Rdlas with nine 
years pay due, altliough the Boston 
iiad l)cen all that tinu vv ithin about 
fourt'vn days sail of England! I 
shouM like to know wlicre all this 
xuou'.'Y hHlgecl 

Mr \\'. Pole replied to thi;^ speech., 
i-i vvldeh good and evil were so cu¬ 
riously intermingled, that its mis¬ 
chievous lu'nrepresentatious counter¬ 
acted •the efiect whicii might else 
liave been produced by its truths. 

** The Board of Admiralty,” he said, 

“ in granting pensions to wounded 
oflicerh, or in providing for tlie fami- 
lic.s (d* ofilcers deceased, had always 
gone as far as they were justified by 
precedent, and, in many ipsLances,, 
higher pensions hgd betWTlLejy‘‘g^4eii 
than had ^vtr been known before. 
They acted upon dfte uniform system, 
Vand proeced^-d according Yo certain 
rules laid down, apportioning tlie re¬ 
ward to the rank and suflering of the 
person, v^li-liout regard ffo any othef 
consideration j andif, iu any case, they 
deviated from the strict letter of their 
duty, it was from their anxiety t 
make as large an allowance as the na- 
t urc of the case would possibly admit.” 
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Mr W. Pole then adverted to some 
of the cases which Lord Cochrane 
had specified. “ One was that of Cap¬ 
tain Dickson, whose nriioion was re¬ 
presented as hy no in. .uis adequate to 
the sufferings he had iiiifltrgone. But 
the facts were simjily ths. ‘•e; that of¬ 
ficer, when a lieutenant, di.stiJigui.died 
himself by a very gdllaiit exploit, hi 
wliich he was aifvcreryuoundcd. The 
Adiriralt^’ did eyery thing that wa.s in 
their power to do ; they immediately 
promoted him to the rank of com¬ 
mander, and settled upon him his full 
pay as iicutmiaut: yet this case was 
now selected at affording ground of 
eh.M'ge against the Admiralty ! An- 
other case wdiirh l.ord Cochrane had 
instanced, was that of Admiral Mo- 
riarty’s childivn, who, it was com¬ 
plained, had only 2.51. a-piecc. Now- 
Lord Cochrane knew that the widow 
or children of an admiral w^ere not en¬ 
titled, strictly speaking, to any pen- 
f:ioii. It was found, however, upon 
Adrniial Moriarty’s death, that his 
children had been left in rather dis- 
tre.ssed circumstance;, and, upon ap¬ 
plication, a pension of lOOl* a-year 
had been settled upon them. Larger 
pensions had certainly been granted, 
but it waswherethe edmiral had fallen 
in action, or had been particularly 
distinguished. Admiral Miiriarty did 
not die while on active service, nor 
had he ever been at as an admi¬ 
ral. Such was the inaccuracyof Lord 
Cochrane's slalement.T ; the inconsis¬ 
tency of his coin plain tsvvAs even more 
remarkable. Av'here little w'as dtJne 
for naval men, he accused ihegovcrp- 
ment of neglect; where mr.ch was 
done, then he made a charge of ex¬ 
travagance or corruption. Particular 
stress had been laid by him on the 
fact, that Sir A. Hammond had re¬ 
tired upon J5001. a-ycar j but was? it 
not astonishing that Lord Cochratie 
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could urge this as a matter of com- 
plaint} knowing, as he must know, 
that Sir A. Hammond was a veteran 
of fifty years standing. During the 
former part, he had f een employed in 
the most active service; had distin¬ 
guished himrililf upon many*occasioris, 
and deservedly acquired a high repu¬ 
tation ; dui-in^ tKe latter part of his 
professional liR*, his time had been de¬ 
voted to the service of tiis country, in 
discharging the d”i?ie5 of* the civil 
part of the naval department. Lord 
Cochrane could not be ignorant ot 
the eminent and important services 
of Sir A. Hammond as comptroller 
of the navy, and therefore ought to 
have been one of the last men to cen¬ 
sure government for permitting this 
disLiu'>‘uih!:cd oiliccr to retire, after 
fifty years active service, with a c nn- 
fortable and honourable provision. 
He had also, in the same spiiit, cx- 
prt^-sed his dis -atisfaction at the pen¬ 
sions •Tnnted to the widows of com- 
mis'iioriers ot the navy, as too large. 
The commissioners were chosen from 
t!ie captains of the navy of long stand¬ 
ing, fc«- their knowledge of the civil 
part ijf that service ; when they ac- 
en pted the ofiiee, they gave up the 
emohunents and honours of their pro- 
fossu)!!, and unless the temptation of 
a pension of J(M)1. a-year for their 
widows was held out to them, very 
few, who were qualified for the of¬ 
fice, would actept of it. If any far- ■ 
thcr defence of the Boardof Admi¬ 
ralty upon ^liis score were needful, it 
wT^ld be KulTicicr.t to remind the 
house, that they had last year brought 
ivvard an establishment of a com¬ 
passionate list, similar to that of the 
army, evincing lliercby the anxiety 
they felt for the comfort of the fami¬ 
lies of the officers of tlie navy.’* 

,Mr W. Pole then noticed the as¬ 
sertion of Lord Cochrane, that all rc- 
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wards were apportioned according to 
interest; and that the services of the 
navy wfcre wholly overlooked, unless 
they were put forward liy tlie par¬ 
liamentary friends oj* tru- ininisters ; 
“ yet was lie himself the stio,..rest 
csample which could be proclueed of 
the* injustice of this accuuatimf! {,« 
himself was one of the most Mol. ut 
parliamentary opponents of the Ad¬ 
miralty ; and there never w'ns an in- 
stancej^j^f more ample justice being 
done to the merits of any officer, or 
of more signal and complete rewards 
being conferred for any services tlian 
had been grant, u to iiim. He held 
up the house as a set of men actuated 
solely by views of private interest, 
and incapable of any sentiment of 
public virtue, applying his animad- 
vei’iiions t>n the mode of rewaremg 
the merits, or alle iating the sulfer- 
ii'gs of the navy, equally to all admi- 
luslralions. Alter the very extiuor- 
diiK'.ry cinnmeuts which he had made 
upon tl?e pension list, he had thought 
proper to make an attack upon the 
Wellesley family, of which J,” said 
Mr Pole, “am a member. lie as¬ 
serts that the Wellesleys rcccivV fi om 
the public no less than .‘}'t,(XK)i. a 
year, in sinecure places, and proceed¬ 
ed to make a calculation of tlie luim- 
ber of arms and legs which that sum 
would compensate ior, according to 
the system of the pension bst In 
‘answj ,;/- to this, 1 must observe, that 
there is no membit of the Wellesley 
family, except thituttMe^ord at tlie 
head of it* w'ho poshtsses any Siiiecnrc 
office. That nobl. kn-dcei taniiv did, 
many years ago, receive the reversion 
of a smcciin; office, (which had sie.ee 
fallen in) w'hen he was about to go 
to a di:.tant pSrt of the world, in a 
most arduous and important public 
situation. He was at that tune in a 
delicate state of healch, and had a 
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large family. Whether, in the dis¬ 
tant service on which he then went, 
he discharged his duty with advan¬ 
tage to the state) I must leave to the 
decision of the h^'use and of the coun¬ 
try. Whether the other branches of 
the Wellesley family who ar^ now 
emplcfyc'l in the pubifc service, hSve 
discharged their duty with advantage 
to the country, it does not become 
me to decide, but I willingly submit 
every part of their conductthe 
judgement of the house and of the 
country. With respect to myself, I 
never have held, nor ever will hold a 
sinecure office; but I never will suf¬ 
fer any aspersion to be thrown from 
any quarter upon any of my family, 
without boldly and fairly meeting 
it.” 

Then Mr W. Pole adverted to the 
latter and better part of Lord Coch¬ 
rane’s speech. “ Here,” he said, ** he 
had made some observations upon 
subjects connected with the practical 
part of his profession, and had dis¬ 
played that degree of information and 
ingenuity which every body allowed 
him to possess. During the period 
that 1 ‘have had the honour of hold¬ 
ing a situation at the Admiralty, I 
have frequently had the advantage of 
hearing the noble lord’s sentiments 
upon practical professional points, 
and the noble lord would do the Ad¬ 
miralty and myself the justice to ad¬ 
mit, that his opinions haiLheeHiJi^en- 
cd to with that degree of attention 
and respeetj to "•lji''h, upon such sub- 
. jects, they would be always entitled. 
'Greatly is it to^ be regretted that 
he does not confult his own natural 
^ood understanding, instead of suffer¬ 
ing himself to be guided by others, 
who arc perpetually leading him astray. 
There is, to be sure, a considerable 
degree of eccentricity in the noble 
lord’s manner, but at the same time 


he has so much good British stuffi 
about him, and so much knowledge 
of his profession, that he would al¬ 
ways be listened to with great re¬ 
spect ; it is therefore the more to be 
lamented that he does not follow the 
dictates of his own good'understand- 
ing, instead of being guided by the 
erroneous advice, or adopting the 
wild theories, of others. Let me ear¬ 
nestly advise him,” said Mr Pole, to 
give up such pmc^'cices,—let me assure 
him, that an adherence to the pur¬ 
suits of his profesrion, of which he is 
so great an ornament, will tend more 
to his own honour, and to the advan¬ 
tage of his counti y, than a perseve¬ 
rance in the conduct which he has of 
late adopted,—a conduct which can 
only lead him into errors, and make 
him the dupe of those who use the 
authority of his name to advance their 
own mischievous purposes.” 

With the same indignation against 
every thing w'hich bore an appear¬ 
ance of injustice, the same good in¬ 
tentions, and the same in¬ 
judicious manner of at- Feb» 19. 
tempting to carry them 
into effect, Lord Cochrane moved for 
papers, " which,” he said, ** would 
expose a system of abuses prevalent 
in the Admiralty Court, unparalleled 
hi this country, and exceeding any 
that had existed in Spain under the 
infamous administration of Godoy. 
The whole navy of ‘ England was 
obliged to- employ a single individual 
to carry on its business before the 
Admiralty Court,—a person, perhaps, 
in whose competency they might have 
no confidence; but admitting his abi¬ 
lity and integrity to be unquestiona¬ 
ble, still the thing was preposterous. 
Would any man like to be obliged to 
emplo/an attorney, who, at the same 
time, did business for the other sidf ? 
Was such a regulation consistent with 
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equity! or with common sense ? The 
pcrsonalliberty of thenavy officers was 
answerable for some seizures, the pro-. 
<Iuce of which notwithstanding went 
to the crown, and the most abomina- 
ble compromisessbmetimestook place. 
Whether theprofits of those compro¬ 
mises found their way into the pock¬ 
ets of any partiitular individual, he 
was not absolutely sure, buthe thought 
he had evidence to slieiJ^ this to be the 
fact; and what indeed codld be the 
design of confining the captors to one 
proctor, except that the secrecy so 
suited to these transactions might 
thereby be better preserved ? The 
navy was paralysed by this corrupt 
system. The most trilling vessels 
were condemned at an expence equal 
to that of the largest, so that the con¬ 
demnation of a fishing boat might be 
swelled up to the cxpence of condem¬ 
ning an Indiaraan; and consequently, 
in many cases, the labour or capture 
ended in nothing but putting money 
into the proctor’s pocket. As an 
instance, Moses Griffin, a Jew, an 
agent at one of the out-ports, received 
two thirds out of the produce of a 
vessel, the remaining third being the 
whole share distributed for admiral, 
captain, in feriorofficers, petty,officers, 
scanjen and marines. What was the 
effect of such a system, but to para¬ 
lyse the navy i for could it possibly 
be necessary to have 120 ships of the 
line in commission for the purpose of 
blockading throe-and-twen^y ships of 
the enemy,^ if proper exertions were 
m^de. But to ensure alacrity in ha¬ 
rassing the conmerce and shipping of 
the enemy,, the abuses of the Admir¬ 
alty Court must be done away. No¬ 
thing else could be effectual. He 
himself had captured 13 vessels laden 
with corn for Barcelona, and pro¬ 
tected by two small ships of war, 
which were sunk; if he had taken 


these and carried tliem into Malta, 
and got them condemned, he must 
have put his hand in his pocket and 
paid for it.” Lord Cochrane then 
past to another topic. « 'rhe com¬ 
merce of the enemy^* he said, “ was 
carried on to an immense amount by 
ouff^liccnces, which were an article 
of common sale in Hamburgh and 
other places : and, by means of these 
licences, the enemy’s ships were seen 
coastq^ along by hundreds, in per. 
feet security, and even filling the ri¬ 
ver Thames, contrary to the naviga¬ 
tion act; thus raising sailors for Buo- 
naparte, to whose commerce and navy 
our ministers were the best friends.” 
He then moved for a copy of the 
agent’s accounts from the Registrar’® 
Office for a certain period, and for 
several other papers, the bulk of 
which, had they been granted, Mr 
Stephen said, would have exceeded 
that of all the proceedings upon the 
Scheldt expedition. 

Sir W. Scott replied, by asking 
** how the Court of Admiralty could 
possibly be answerable for the ac¬ 
counts of the agents, on which Lord 
Cochrane had rounded all hi.^ invec¬ 
tives ? That noble lord was a prompt 
accuser, but also an unfortunate one ; 
and he pledged liimself, by all the cre¬ 
dit which he might have obtained du- 
ring tlic many years that he had sat 
in that house, that this accusation 
► would ^ro ve as unfortunate as any of 
his preceding one».” Mr Rose said, 
“ he had investi rjj^ted this subject, 
with a c^re and attention, for which 
Lord Cochf^ne, he supposed, would 
not give him credi|;: he had bestow¬ 
ed upon it many days and many 
«iights, ancf he was convinced, that if 
the noble lortl tvere to succeed in 
throwing abroad, into other hands, 
the business which was now confined 
to the king’s proctor, he would ex- 
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tremcly injure tin; interests of the na¬ 
vy, depreciate tlie character of the 
country, unnecessarily annoy the neu¬ 
tral trader, and very much embarrass 
the British mer|’hant,” The abuses 
in the agent’s' accounts Mr Rose ad¬ 
mitted. « This evil,” he said; “ had 
been**'8trongly represented to kim, 
soon after he became treasurer of the 
navy ; he had consequently inquired 
into the subject, and had had no less 
than 153 of these cases beCoi*'* him, 
nine of which were now before the 
judge of the High Court of Admiral- 
in consequence of the enomnons 
charg<‘S which the account contained. 
In one case, the charges of an agent 
at Portsmouth, who had 62,00()1. to 
distribute, amounted to 94621., of 
which 1-2001. W'as stated to be for 
postage. Feeling that the navy suf¬ 
fered deeply for want of somebody 
to look to their interests, he had, 
after the last session of parliament, 
proposed that a jperson should be ap- 
point<»d for that purpose. “He did 
not w'ish that a place should be crea¬ 
ted ; but a gentleman who had made 
this business his study having writ¬ 
ten to** him, and having been very rc- 
spr-f tably recommended, particularly 
by two members on the opposite side 
of the house, he had accepted that 
gentleman’s services, who was now 
going through the cases in the most 
satisfactory manner.” With regard 
to the seamen, Mr Rpse^aliid*. that 
he had completely succeeded in get¬ 
ting justice be"*’'e4d to them; and he 
couoluded by regretting, fhat Lord 
Cochrai e, instead oi makii^a dC- 
sulfdty complain* of abuses, ited npt^ 
put his finger on ^ single case,’ wheii 
he would have found liim as ready as 
I’imsclf to'bring it lender the consi¬ 
deration-of the house. If he would 
now alter hi^ motion, and move for 
papers relating to any one ship, he 


would readily agree to it; and thus 
to bring forward oiie case, would be 
quite as fair and far less inconvenient 
than the whole.” 

Mr Stephen spoke to fhe manner 
in which Lord Cochrane bad attack¬ 
ed the officers of the Court of Admi¬ 
ralty, and then called for papers which 
he had never examined, just to give a 
chance that there might, by extreme 
possibility, b6 something in them to 
justify th^ accusation. ** He would 
not,” he said, ** affront the high cha¬ 
racters so wantonly calumniated,— 
characters respected, not only by this 
country, but by the civilized world, 
for their talents and iniegrity, by be¬ 
coming their apologist in answer to 
such an attack as tnis. But there 
was another class of men whom Lord 
Cochrane had not less wantonly ca¬ 
lumniated ; for was it possible that 
he,^ a navy officer himself, could ap¬ 
preciate tiie navy justly, when he de¬ 
clared, that if the fees of the Court 
of Admiralty were diminished, the 
liundrcd sail of the line now employ¬ 
ed might be reduced to forty j or 
w'hen he intimated that they required 
any other stimulus to exertion than 
their sense of pubHc duty.” Sir 
C. Pole agreed with Eord Cochrane, 
that it was ridiculous, as well un¬ 
just, to allow only one proctor to be 
employed, and for one man to be advo¬ 
cating the cause of the, contending 
parties at the same time. Facts,”., 
he said, had been stated, whicR 
ought to be inquired into ; it haiL. 
been positively asserted, that 30 
cenf. was charged for the'cbmjeht- 
natibn of a prize; and .th^ an offi¬ 
cer commanding a frigate, who had 
taken a pnze, and w'ho had object¬ 
ed td^^y, this exorbitant Acmarid, 
was two hjl.thc" proctor, that if he 
di,a 'riot ijay it, the ilhip would ,be 
coudcniiiecl as a droit of admiralty te 
' 12 
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the king.” Th» fact of the 30 per 
cent, was explained by Sir J. NichoU. 
“ A number of vessels, under Prus¬ 
sian colours,’* he said, ** had been de¬ 
tained ; and no means were possessed 
of proving th^t they belonged to the 
enemy, when a person abroad offered to 
prove that* they did. He did so ; the 
vessels were condemned: he claimed an 
allowance of 30 per cen^ for his ser¬ 
vice, and the demand was Cromplied 
with, because it was thought advisa¬ 
ble to keep on good terms with him, 
as otherwise no furtlier information 
could be expected from that quarter. 
How could they do better for the 
captors ? for whom the 70 per cent, 
which they received could not have 
been obtained, had they not availed 
themselves of this person’s services.” 

Lord Cochrane replied, ** he ex¬ 
pected that the gentlemen opposite 
would defend such abuses, but that 
they would have defended them bet¬ 
ter than they had done. If proper 
encouragement were given, a much 
greater number of prizes would be 
’sent in ; at present the commerce of 
France was almost uninteiTupted, and 
the cause originated in the Admiral¬ 
ty Court. Our navy cost us annual¬ 
ly 20 millions,-—six might be saved, 
and the commerce of France destroy¬ 
ed.” He, however, took Mr Rose’s 
advice, and moved for documents re- 
latingto two vessels, which 
March 9. were accordingly granted. 

When these papers were 
laid before the house, he moved for 
som^additional ones, which were re- 
quiijed to elucidate them. In making 
this motion, he repeated some of his 
former charges, and thereby gave 
occasion to a farther explanat’ion of 
the 30 per cent. Sir J. NichoUs 
stated, that the person who had been 
thus* rewarded had been employed 
in neutralizing many of the enemy’s 
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ships, and offered, if his terms were 
accepted, not only to secure evidence 
of their being enemy’s property, but 
also to discover sevc^ whicn had 
been neutralized by others. He ac¬ 
cordingly went to the continent, and 
drew the French ministers of malfine 
into a correspondence which brought 
the truth to light.—Upon this Lord 
Cochrane remarked, that spies ought 
to be pai^ by the government, not by 
the navy; Sir J. NichoUs passed a 
high and deserved eulogium on the 
judge of the Admiralty Court, “ who, 
by a course of decisions,” he said, 
** had established a system of mari¬ 
time Jurisprudence, that shewed the 
world we were not the tyrants of 
the seas, but thatourproccedingswere 
founded in justice and moderation. 
Notwithstanding the interference of 
his duties with the interests of the 
people of other nations, there was no 
man whose character stood higher, 
either in Europe, or on the other side 
of the Atlantic.” 

Colonel Wardlc also moved for pa¬ 
pers, on which,” he said, ** it was 
his intention to found some profiosi- 
tions for bettering the si¬ 
tuation of a large body of Feb* 15. 
meritorious public servants, 
who suffered materially from the sys¬ 
tem of abuse carried on in some of 
the navy departments. When Lord 
vws comptroller of the navy, 
places' lii itle Navy Oihee were sold : 
whether Lord Barham ^'oirid vindi¬ 
cate the practice, he oid not know ; 
but it was highly necessary that in¬ 
quiry should take pl'^ye. In the Na¬ 
vy Pay- 0 flice and Admiralty, the ap¬ 
pointments wA-e on an equitable foot¬ 
ing, the salary bring proportioned to 
length of service; but in the Navy Of¬ 
fice, it was usual to promote junior 
clerks over the heads of men who 
were many years their seniors in the 
f. K 
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service. In one instance, a junior 
clerk, who had been but eleven years 
in the office, was promoted to a 
place of 3001.%a year, over the heads 
ot senior clcrKs, who had been from 
27 to 30 years in the servieef In the 
Si’?k and Hurt Office, a gentleman 
had been obliged against his will to 
rctiic on an allowance of 170 per an¬ 
num, and a boy of It was then ap- 
]>ointcd to his situation, ov^i;;];^ieheads 
of senior clerks, and at a raised salaiy. 
T’he secretary of that office was pen¬ 
sioned off at his full salary of 5001., 
and an assistant appointed in his stead 
at 10CX)1. Another abuse, not less wor¬ 
thy the attention of the house, was 
the creation of several new offices, 
with very unmerited salaries annexed. 
These practices took place among 
the commissioners of the navy, and 
the new offices were given to the mem¬ 
bers of the committee of these com¬ 
missioners. One gentleman, for act¬ 
ing as chairman of that rf;ommittce, 
was allowed 2001., in addition to his 
former salary of lOOOL, and each of 
the members bad an additional 1501. ; 
but no additional duties were requi- 
red of them, and all the business they 
had to do was performed within the 
usual hours of their sitting, and in the 
committee-room. ’ * 

In reply to these miscellaneous 
charges, Mr R. Ward said, ** it was 
proper the house should# hear j-ffiir 
representation ef the'eases'Vnfch had 
been bunighJj ^fore them. In 1786“, 
a commiltec was appointed to inquire 
into thc„ftxtent and propriety of fees. 
i.ord Barhan\, then Sir C. Middle- 
ton, who was at the head of the navy 
board, and the otliei*^ commissioners 
of that board, w©.'e examined, and 
t«penly stated, that their salaries were 
made up in part of gratuities and fe s 
received in consequence of the sale of 
offices. The report of the commit* 


tcc declared, ‘ that the practice of 
receiving gratuities on the appoint¬ 
ment of clerks was bad, though it 
had been sanctioned by long usage.* 
Ten years aftervvards, the practice 
was abolished, and in consequence the 
salary of the comptroller was raised 
from its former * nominal 5001. to ^ 
15001., and an addition of 2001. given 
to the othw commissioners. With 
regard fo the«promotion of a junior 
clerk over his seniors, as it w'as not 
asserted to have been procured by 
corruption or any undue motive, the 
house would not think this an in¬ 
quiry to be cnti "Gained, to the great 
detriment of public business, and the 
mischievous embarrassment of the 
public offices. The Sick and Hurt 
Office, to which Mr Wardle had al¬ 
luded, existed no longer : it was in¬ 
corporated with the I’ransport Office, 
and this change had given rise to ar¬ 
rangements highly advantageous to 
the public service. If Mr Wardle 
charged the pension which had been 
granted to Sir W. Gibbons, on the 
suppression of the board to which he . 
had belonged, as an instance of cov- 
ruption, he must go onto charge the 
beneficial arrangements which follow¬ 
ed the suppression of that office as 
corrupt also. The pension wa^ grant¬ 
ed upon the same principle which 
governed every such case.’* Mr Wil- 
berforcc requested, for Lord Bar- ■ 
ham’s ,sakc, that the most full in¬ 
quiry might take place. Of hi» 

own knowledge,” he said, “ he could 
state, that all the' arrangemciks fur 
reform which had been adopted, sub¬ 
sequently to the report of 1786, had 
been introduced at the express desire 
of Lord Barham, who at the time 
consented to remain in office only on 
the condition that these reforms should 
be carried into effect.” * 

There was so little shadow of cau€c 
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for the charge against Lord Barham, 
that, notwithstanding the request of 
his son-in-law Mr Noel, and of Mr 
Wilberforce, it was thought unbeco- 
mingtograntthepaper which had been 
moved for on»such ground?. Other 
papers, relating to a cliargc of the sale 
of offices since the bill which prohibit¬ 
ed this practice, were granted. M,r 
Wardie then moved for'^i general re¬ 
turn of all the clerks an the*different 
departments in the Navy Office, Navy 
Pay-office, Sick and Hurt.andTrans- 
port Board, with the dates of their 
entries, ages, periods of their service, 
salaries at which they entered, and 
the augmentations since made to 
them, &c.; to which Mr R. Ward 
replied, that he might as well move 
for a committee of the house to take 


and expose certain mal-practiccs, a» 
he had threatened. Among other 
things in this letter,it was stated,that 
Captain Warwick L'<|(ke, when com¬ 
mander of the Rccrurt, set a nnm be- 
longinjfto that vessel on shore at Som- 
brerft, an uninhabited island, wfTere 
he died through hiuijlJPr, or otherwise, 
for more was never heard of him. 
This, said Thomas, was known to Sir 
A. Coqhtijmc, who suffered this 
murderer to escape, and he has now 
the command of the Ulysses, This 
letter Mr Bathurst transmitted to the 
Admiralty, and they immediately in¬ 
stituted an inquiry. In the first place, 
they informed Captain Lake of the 
charge which was brought against 
him, and called upon him to explain 
his conduct. He admitted that he 


into consideration the salaries allowed had set a man on shore upon the 
to every clerk in the different offices island of Sombrero, but alleged that 
under government; and Mr Davies the man was a most infamous charac- 
Giddy observed, that though, all con- ter, and that having called at Som- 
siderations being equal, he should brero for ihe purpose of taking him 
certainly wish to give the preference again on board, he was not there, 
to seniority, yet nothing could be so having, as it afterwards appeared by 
ruinous a^ to act on this as a general an American newspaper, been taken 
principle, particularly in public of- off by an American vessel. Sir* A. 
fires. It would go the length of say- Cochrane being also called upon by 
ing, that a person who w'as the senior the Admiralty, replied, that he was 
must be preferred even over one of well aware of the irregularity of 
the greatest capacity. Mr Wardle’s the proceeding at the time it occur- 
motion was of course negatived;— red, and when it was reported to him 
whatever papers he called for upon sent Captain Lake back to the island 
specific cases were voted. tht man off, but he was al- 

A circum'stance connected \vith the ready‘g'orir; and having heard soon 
naval service occurred during this ses- after that the man jn America, 
sion, which stfongly excited the pub- upon the authority hi an American 
lie fueling, Mr Bragge Bathurst, newspaper, which assured Him of his 
the.member for Bristol, received a safety, he consented, Jaftcr seriously 
letter from a freeman of that city, by admonishing Captain Lake, to let 
name Charles Morgan Thomas, com- th^ business r#Bt. If their lordships 
plaining, that having been purser of still deemed it prwpertoorder a court- 
the Deijierary, he was now detained martial upon the subject, there were, 
as a supernumerary before the mast; no doubt, many persons in the Rc- 
being thus as it were kept prisoner, emit who would prove the fact of 
that he might not return to England the man’s having been sent on shore, 
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though,** the admiral concluded, 
** the island of Sombrero is close to 
Anguilla, and in the track where ves- 
aels are const&,.itly passing and re- 
passing.** Commissioners from a court 
of inquiry went on board the Recruit. 
By‘H:hc Complete-boiik of that sloop 
it appeared, thafc Robert Jeffery, or¬ 
dinary seaman, run, on the 13th Dec. 
1807, on the island of Sombrero ; 
but by the log it appeare;^ that he 
was landed there by a boat: And the 
evidence which they collected on 
board was, that this man, for having 
broached a cask of spruce beer, was 
landed there by order of the captain ; 
that he was without provisions, or 
any other clothes than what he wore: 
the boat*8 crew gave him a pair of 
shoes and a knife, and the lieutenant 
who was sent in the boat gave him 
a handkerchief, to make a signal to 
any vessel which might pass. He 
was left in tears, and the Recruit did 
not return to look for hi»n till the 
Jlth of February. It was farther 
stated, that he was landed in the 
evening, and that on the following 
morfiing some of the officers reported 
to Captain Lake the situation of the 
island, which was then so near that a 
boat might have been conveniently 
sent to bring the man off, with a view 
of bringing to his recollection the 
circumstance of his havinglanded him, 
and with a hope of inducing hijpi, 5 o 
send for hitn ajj^in j Ibr'iim atlt was 
considered as^an act of great cruelty 
and oppression. Upon this the Lords 
of the Ajdmiralty ordered a court- 
martial upon Captain Lake. The 
&ct was proved; indeed it was not 
denied* C.i plain Lake rested his de¬ 
fence upon the chai’acter of Jeffery, 
** whose 'l^ropeosity,** he said, ** to 
dishonesty and disobedience was such 
as to lead him and many others to be¬ 
lieve, that punishment would only 


harden his heart, and confirm him in 
his bad practices, landing him, 
he thought to make him more sensi¬ 
ble of his want of conduct, and to re¬ 
form him, believinglhat the island was 
inhabited- Jeffery, he knew, had got 
to America. He therefore had neither 
intended to expose* the man to death, 
nor had the man died in consequence 
of his exposure. The coniirandcr- 
in-chief upon ,,thc station tobk the 
affair under his inquiry j he had every 
means of information, and the result 
of his matureand unbiassed judgement 
was, that a ^ourt-martial was not ne¬ 
cessary; but he did,** said Captain 
Lake, ** agreeably lO the feelings of 
his honourable character, inquire in¬ 
to, adjudge, and punish me on the 
occasion ; for I was seriously admo¬ 
nished by him, as he states in his let¬ 
ter; and what but punishment can 
that be to a feeling, manly, and ho¬ 
nourable mind ? I did therefore hope 
that this unfortunate event had been 
sufficiently visited, and that the present 
court- martial might have been deemed 
unnecessary.*’ Captain Lake conclu¬ 
ded his defence by saying, that ** he 
looked forward to be speedily relieved, 
by the sentence of tne court, from 
the dark and horrible insinuations 
which had gone forth, and deeply 
wounded his peace of mind, and af¬ 
fected his character as a captain of a 
British man of war, confidently cx- 
pecting^a favourable result from tlieir 
reelings of justice and boftour.*’ 

But the evidence which was beforef 
the court was not such as ju^rified 
this confidence ; some circumstances, 
indeed, seemed to imply that Captain 
Lake supposed the island to be inha¬ 
bited I he had ordered the word 
to be painted on a piece of canvass 
and fastened to the man’s back ; and 
the master of the Recruit deposed, 
that Captain Lake, as he was rising 
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f from table after dinner the next day, 
said, I wonder how old friend Jeffery 
comes on now ; I suppose he has got 
housedby this time.” It was also given 
^ in evidence, that when the, boat was 
i'lfoing with Jeffery, some of the men 
murmured, sayiugr he would be star* 
ved to death; upon which the master 
replied, “ You be da^nned ;** the 
Dieani^ of which, being iaierpreted, 
was supposed to be, that he would 
do very well. But from this very 
circumstance it appe!ircd, that if the 
captain were ignorant of the real 
state of the island, the crew were not. 
The boat’s-crew who were sent to 
land him went up upon the rock to 
see if there were any houses, and re> 
ported that there were none; one of 
them gave him a knife, and the lieute¬ 
nant gave him a handkerchief that he 
might make a signal with it,-—gifts 
which would not have been thought 
of upon an inhabited shore. However 
much, therefore, the rocksof theisland 
might have appeared, in the dusk of 
the evening, like houses, it cannot be 
.supposed that Capt. Lake could re¬ 
main in ignorance of the real nature of 
the place. The man’s character was 
not such as to afford even the slightest 
extenuation of such a punishment. He 
bad been once charged with going into 
the gunner’s cabin, and taking out 
a bottle with some rum in it, and for 
this offence he had been flogged. The 
only other allegation against him was, 
;2that bef had broached a cask of spruce 
beeiy which had- been brewed for the 
ship’s company. It was said, indeed, 
thw he had always been considered 
as a skulking man $ that he was gene- 
lallv down below on the watch, and 
could never be got up on deck; but, 
besides ^t he was a man who had 
bees pre’ss^idinto the service, and had 
never voluntarily entered it, the evi¬ 
dence of the master himself, who of 


all the witnesses gave him the worst 
character, at the same time that it ac¬ 
cused him, made hi^ excuse ; for it 
stated, that he had noroeen long at sea; 
that h^ was a very weak man; that he 
had,been several times started by^the 
boatswain^smatc with a rope, (amode 
of punishment never in use in well-re¬ 
gulated ships,) and that bis punish¬ 
ments hu^ him very much for all 
which Reasons the master thought he 
had better be out of the ship. 

The case was flagrant, and the 
court sentenced Captain Lake to be 
dismissed from the service. They 
supposed Jeffery to be living, upon 
the authority of the American news¬ 
paper ; and even if this had not been 
their opinion, the sentence was the 
heaviest which they could pronounce. 
This was on the 6th of February $ 
the substance of the trial was pub¬ 
lished, as usual, in the newspapers; and, 
after a few days. Sir Francis 
Burdett asked in the House Feb. 15^ 
of Commons, whether go¬ 
vernment meant to take any farther 
steps upon a subject so disgraceful to 
the service, and so materially interest¬ 
ing to the life and security of every 
seaman in the navy; for if such wan¬ 
ton acts of tyranny ^^ere suffered to 
obtain with impunity, there would be 
an end of all order and good govern¬ 
ment in (^ur fleets. He moved, there¬ 
fore} fo.'*i» committee to 
take into consideration the 5. 

papers relating fo tuV con¬ 
duct and trial, of the Hon, Captain 
Lake, and to report thereon to the 
house. “ The fact,^ be said, had 
been announced in the newspapers, 
without any rexpark expressive of ab» 
hoircnce; it seemed to have been re¬ 
garded aa a light and trivial mattef,, 
like a common occurrence of the day, 
such as a sta^ cqach was overturn¬ 
ed in Pic^itdilh', but we are happy tb 

V 
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say that none of the passengers were 
hurt.* His own opinion was, that 
•h'ifery must have perished upon the 
island; but wl^jther he had, or had 
not, the mural guilt of this unexam- 
plesla. :t of oppression was the same; 
and his first intention had been to 
propose an address to his mancsty, 
that he would be graciously' pleased 
to Older Captain Lake to be prose¬ 
cuted for murder by the atlW.icy-ge- 
nenJ. But as a grand jury might 
have hesitated to find a bill where 
there was some doubt of tlic man’s 
death, he luid preferred the present 
motion. There was some ground to 
suppose that the man had not been 
exposed for taking, or, as it was call¬ 
ed, stealing some spruce beer, but 
because there was a conspiracy to get 
rid of him; and that the persons who 
had thus exposed him were impress¬ 
ed with a belief that lie must perish 
there, appeared by the circumstance 
that they robbed him of Ids clothes 
and money, as thinking these things 
would be of no use to him.” 

Sir Francis then spoke of the im¬ 
perfect searcli which had been made 
upon tile island two montiis afterw^ard, 
and he condemned, in strong terms, 
the conduct of Sir A. Coclirane, 
who thought an admonition sufficient 
punishment for such a proceeding, 
and who sent back to search for the 
man the very persons who, had ,1>«t~i 
concerned in laniling liim.' One of 
the perscWis a'ofjoybd to make this 
search w'as the master, ,who could 
hardly, upon lys own evidence, be 
considered as lees than an accomplice 
in the act; and this man and his com¬ 
panions, when employed upon such a 
search, took with th&in muskets and 
slugs, that they might make of it a 
‘sporting party. What could be mor. 
shocking than this, fhat at a moment 
when, they were sent to ascertain the 


life or death of one human being, and 
perhaps, to decide upon the life or 
death of another, they should be so 
little impressed with the dreadful duty 
in which they were occupied as to 
turn it into a party of pleasure, and 
divide their time between searching 
for the body, and shooting birds: 
They had found part of the trowsers 
of the unfortunate man wbiM'^tlicy 
were employed' in this amuswent! 
Insinuations had been made, as an ex¬ 
cuse, that Captain Lake was insane, 
or in liquor, at the time when lie ex¬ 
posed him i but intoxication could 
not well be pL:'ded : he had had 
time to reflect upon his conduct; the 
sun had gone down upon his wrath, 
but it had risen upon fiis wrath also. 
Whatever the offence of whicli the 
man so punished was guilty, four-and- 
tweiity hours exposure on a desart 
island, without food, or water, or 
raiment, the horror that must attend 
on such a situation, even for such a 
space of time, was surely an adequate, 
if not an overstrained visitation. But 
if Captain Lake was drunk or mad 
at the time, surely it should have pre¬ 
vented his promotion to a more import¬ 
ant command j for he had been made 
post-captain since the fact was per¬ 
petrated. For the safety of the sailor, 
for the honour of the house and of 
the country, it was not fitting that 
the business should ‘end here; and 
though there might not be ground 
for a prosecution for murder, ther' 
was enough to call .upon the house 
to appoint a committee, for the pur¬ 
pose ofconsidering what farther sho^ild 
be done upon an occasion so extraor¬ 
dinary and aggravated.” 

Mr Perceval replied, that ** he did 
not by any means wish fo repress the 
feelings which this statement of Jthe 
case necessarily excited, and he ad¬ 
mitted that it was uo sort of excuse 
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for C jptain Lake to allege, that he 
did not know tlmt the island of Som* 
brero was uninhabited. There was 
but little shade of difference between 
the guilt of sending a man on an 
island that he know to be uninha¬ 
bited, and sending him to one that he 
had no rcasou to suppose wasinhabit- 
cd,- 7 -a circumstance which it was his 
du^)tAo have ascertained. If there 
was a^' proof tliat the maiwas dead, 
thescntenc.'of thecoiTrt-martial could 
not now prevent his being ti'ied for 
murd T ; but unless there were proof 
hi- could not be convicted, and when 
there was no probability of convict¬ 
ing, there could be no use iu indict¬ 
ing. Tliis would be the way to se¬ 
cure an acquittal, in which case, if 
Jeffery's body di juld ever afterwards 
be found, or hiHdeath proved, Captain 
Lake could never be tried again. 
Tliere was, in fact, no manner of evi¬ 
dence that the man had lost his life, 
and there was some evidence of his 
safety. Captain Lake had already re¬ 
ceived the severest sentence which the 
court-martial could pronounce, a seii- 
. tence which, to a man who had arri¬ 
ved at so high a rank in the navy, was 
no slight punishment; and if the man 
were still living, a farther punishment 
tnight be inflicted on him, for the sai¬ 
lor would have a civil action for da¬ 
mages, in which case a jury would 
have to declare what damages ought 
to be given in a case of such extreme 
cruelty and atrocity. Htf did not 
s»ee, therefoise, what good could be 
dot* by the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee, or what form of trial they 
could order if appointed, and there¬ 
fore he wished Sir Francis would with¬ 
draw his motion for the present j but 
he wished also, most particularly, that 
it should not be supposed the house 
thought lightly of the case, or that 
they dissented from the motion for 


any other reason, than that there was 
not evidence before them to induce 
them to order a prosecution for mur- 
der." 

Mr Whitbread lie saw no 

reason why the house should not ad¬ 
dress tn,' king, to direct the o^ccr 
on ^at station to make the most ac¬ 
curate search upon Sombrero for the 
man’s remains, and also to ascertain 
whether he were alive or not.” This 
was a p-.dper suggestion, and the re¬ 
mark which Mr Wliitbrcad made upon 
the admiral’s conduct was not less so. 
“ If,” hesaid,** the house thought that 
the cruelty of Captain Lake was so 
great in sending a man on shore upon 
an island, when he did not know whe¬ 
ther it was inhabited or not, what 
must they think of Sir A. Cochrane, 
who, knowing that tiie island was 
uninhabited, still conceived that a 
simple adxnonition to Captain Lake 
was punishment enough for such ex¬ 
treme cruelty ? Responsibility ex¬ 
tended throughout the whole line of 
the service, and the admiral who could 
think that such a crime ought to pass 
unpunished, was himself deeply 
countable ; nay, his conduct was still 
more culpable, when, knowing this 
transaction, he allowed Captain Lake 
to be promoted to a ship of higher 
rank than he had commanded berorc. 
The Admiralty would not do their 
duty unless they were to order some 
pi .-i'eedifigs against Sir A.Cochrane.” 

Mr Stephen said, ** he happened, 
from peculiar circ':T:tanc^s, to be 
well acquainted with the situation of 
Sombrero} he had sailed tlose to it, 
and could assure thathouse that it was 
uninhabited,^nd that it was impossi¬ 
ble that any individual cast upon it 
could ^nd the*meaais of subsistence 
there; it was a bleak sandy island, 
not perhaps more than twice or thric^ 
a-year trodden upon by human feet: ‘ 
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were he a petty juror upon the trial 
of such a Case, he should no more he¬ 
sitate to bring in a verdict of mur¬ 
der, than if thw man had been let 
down into an unlrequented coal pit, 
and left there to perish.”—A* This 
docttine,” Mr Sheridan said, « ?vas 
almost as bad as any thing Captain 
Lake had done. Mr Stephen had 
sailed very near the island, and from 
the mere look of it would g^e a ver¬ 
dict of guilty upon an indictment for 
murder! The house ought seriously 
to consider whether Captain Lake 
knew the island to be desolate; for 
himself, he believed that he did not; 
that many of the officers were under 
the same error; and that, if they 
had known the island to be desolate, 
neither they nor the seamen would 
have obeyed their orders to leave him 
there. Every possible inquiry had 
been made, and was making, by the 
afflicted and respectable family of Cap¬ 
tain Lake, to ascertain whc|her Jef¬ 
fery had been taken off by an Ameri¬ 
can vessel, and if he was still living, 
and he doubted not but these facts 
would'soon be cleared up. He could 
not be supposed to utter a word con¬ 
veying the most distant idea that he 
meant to justify or excuse the leaving 
a British seaman on any island; but 
though he had the highest respect 
for the officers of the British navy, 
he believed it was not without, a prec57 
dent, that where there had l%en a re¬ 
fractory ^ibject on board some of his 
majesty’s shipsTtnere*^have been cap¬ 
tains who have put such a man on an 
island that was inhabited.” 

Mr Perceval had taken up this sub¬ 
ject with thefeeUng and se rerity whic{i 
it deserved there pught to have 
been but one opinion both of the con- 
^ct of Captain Lake and of Sir A* 
fCochraite; but now that Mr Sheridan 
had, as it were, led tho way, he soon 


found followers.. Admiral Harvey 
said, that justice andlmmanity requi¬ 
red him to state, that Sombrero was 
a rock; that the fain must lodge in 
many of the canties; and'^that the 
eggs of birds were to be. had there in 
abundance ; so that no mao need to 
perish there for want of food and 
water. Captain Beresford added to 
this statemcniFy that it was har^Ur ^pos¬ 
sible fur ^ man to remain therdfour- 
and-twenty hours; the island was dai¬ 
ly resorted to by fishermen, and if 
he waved his hat every morning he 
must be seen. Both these officers 
disclaimed all intention of excusing 
Captain Lake; but what they said 
was received as an excuse by the 
attorney-general, who declared, that 
it much diminished the offence. Sir 
Vicary Gibbs also defended the ad¬ 
miral's conduct, in which he was 
supported by Sir R. Bickerton and 
Mr R, Ward, who said, that the Ad¬ 
miralty were satisfied with the ex¬ 
planation which he had given of his 
conduct. Lord Cochrane also spoke 
in behalf of his kinsman, •* Sir A. 
Cochrane,”'he said, ** in not bringing 
Captain Lake to a court-martial in 
the West Indies, had been guided by 
a too great leniency of temper, which 
was his known character;—^bilt he 
had sent him home to be tried, where 
he was sure justice would be done ; 
he had sent him home on half-pay in 
consequence of his conduct, though 
the Lords of the Admiralty had af¬ 
terwards thought propel^ to promote 
him in the West Indies.” But this 
statement was directly contradict^id 
by Mr W. Pole, in the name of the"' 
Admiralty. **Captain Lake,” he said, 
** had returned to the country ill, and 
on his recovery had been sent out 
a^n to the West Indies; a commis*' 
Sion had also been sent out to tliaA 
admiral to make him post on the^' 
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-first vacancy there,-—but the Ad- 
'miralty at that time knew nothing of 
. this transaction,** The debate termi¬ 
nated by a vote, that the correspon- 
ydence between the Admiralty and 
pir A. Cochrane upon th^ subject 
should be laid before the house. 

In the course of the discussion, 
Mr Whitbread rose to remark the 
differeiwe betvreen Mr Stephen’s ac- 
count-of Sombrero, jnd tlait which 
Admiral Harvey and Captain Beres- 
ford had given ; the former, he said, 
described it as a low sandy island, 
where there was neither food nor 
water; but since he sat down, two 
honourable officers, well acquainted 
witliyt, said it was a rock where 
ther^n'ere many cavities filled with 
rain water, and plenty of birds eggs. 
Mr Stephen, in reply, repeated that 
he had seen the island, and that it ap¬ 
peared to him low and sandy; he had 
lived eleven years in the neighboui'- 
hood oi' Sombrero, and never heard 
that it was inhabited. He then ani¬ 
madverted upon the unwarrantable 
harshness with w'bich Mr Whitbread 
'had commented upon him, as if he 
would insinuate that his evidence was 


the island out of all doubt. Jeffery 
was found at Wenham, in the state 
of Massachusetts, where he made oath 
before a magistrate of particulars 
of his case, and the^eposition was 
sent hoQiie by the British consul. The 
accoyot tallied with all that had heeia 
given in evidence at the court-martial, 
except that it added seme farther par¬ 
ticulars. He had remained nine days 
on the isl^d, without any food ex¬ 
cept about a dozen limpets, and some 
bark which he found on the shore. 
At first he did not believe that he 
should be left, and stood watching 
the ship next morning, expecting 
every moment that a boat would be 
put off to take him on board. Rain 
water he could &id none when he 
landed, and suffered dreadfully from 
thirst, the salt water, of which he 
drank a great quantity, increasing 
rather than allaying it. But on the 
third day it rained, and then, as Ad¬ 
miral Ha/vey and the other officers 
supposed, there remained enough i« 
the cavities of the rocks to supply 
him, but be could only get at it by 
suckingit through a quill. Bird^there 
were, but he could not catch them. 


false, which, he said, he could attri¬ 
bute only to that gentleman’s dispo- 
aition’to tear in pieces every one who 
differed from him. He was proceed¬ 
ing in terms of resentment against an 
attack which w.aa equally unexpect¬ 
ed and undeserved, when the speaker 
interposed, and Sir A. Hamilton de- 
"^ivered bis bpiniun, that both ac¬ 
counts, tbougn they seemed to differ, 
wc;r^equajlytrue. The island did from 
a distance appear to be low and sandy; 
but in the interior it waafort y feet above 
the level of the water, and there were 
plenty of sheli.fish, birds, and eggs.—■ 
As soon, however, as these proceed¬ 
ing's reached America, intelligence 
obtained which out the nature of 


and one putrid egg was the only one 
he found. He saw five ships pass, 
but they were all too distant to sec 
him, and the vessel by which he was 
at last taken off would probably have 
passed by without discovei'ing his sig¬ 
nals; if the captaiq had not irove to 
from mere curiosity, to cxiyniue the 
birds which were flying i« great num¬ 
bers about*the island. He had been 
then nine days on th% islantl, and v’ns 
nearly dead when th*as providentialiy 
delivered,—.iK>t less fortunately for 
Captain Lake than for himself. 

It was also fortunate for Captain 
Lake that the circumstance was laid, 
hold of by the agitators. The? rnadf’ 
it a favonrite topic before Bir PVanci^i 
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liad brought it before parliament^ and’ great leniency of temper was no ex- 
us the discussion took place only two cuse for conduct like this; and as the 
days before the order was issued for ministry and the Admiralty seemed to 
his committal the Tower, especial attach no culpability to what was so 
sticss was laiSI upon this circum- highly culpable, this was a point 
stance, to persuade the people how which ought to have been pressed^ 
important it was that they should upon them. But this was not conve- 
liave such a defender in the House of nient for the demagogues, because 
Commons; as if he were the only Lord Cochranehad spoken in his kins- 
friend to the sailors, and the only man man’s favour^^and that influence4vith 
who felt indignation against tyranny them wasrall-sufficient. To kdop the 
and oppression. It did noP suit the subject alive, tnereforc, they had re¬ 
views of these men that the matter course to the curious artifice of refu- 
should be at rest, when Jefl'ery’s singto helievetheaffidavitsfrom Ame- 
safety was ascertained. There was rica. Jelll ry’s escape, they said, was 
one part of the case indeed which certainly not tlie more to be credited 
ought not to have rested, which was for siieii proofs. Wh/ were there not 
the conduct of Sir A. Cochrane ; he, more certificates ? why not one fb 
it is true, was persuaded, and, asitafter- the master of the ship who wal^id 
wards appeared, upon good grounds, to have saved him ? why was not he 
that Jeffery had escaped; but he well himself brought to England if he 
knew the whole extent of the danger were indeed alive ?—TJie affidavit 
to which he had been exposed, and might really have been made, and yet 
therefore knew the whole extent of a deception practised upon the pub- 
tlic captain’s guilt; yet he had made lie; for why should not a fellow be 
no communication upon the subject got to personate Jeffery in America, 
to the Admiralty, and if the circum- and swear any thing which was rc- 
stance had not by mere accident come quired of him ? The mother of Jef- 
to their knowledge, no proceedings fery was persuaded to put htfr name 
upon it would ever have taken place, to a letter in the newspapers, saying 
for it must be considered as an acci- she did not believe the affidavit, be- 
dent that the poor scapegrace Tho- cause it was signed with a mark, and 
mas should have written to the her son could write. This was* cer- ‘ 
member of Bristol; that he should tainly a strong ground of suspicion, 
have incidentally mentioned this bu- if the style of her letter, which had 
sincss ; and that the member, instead evidently been written for her, had 
of disregarding such a letter from not excited as strong a suspicion ou 
such a man, as so many persons would the other iside. The matter, however, 
have doncli shouW hate sent it to the vios, soon decided by Jeffvry’saurrival. * 
Admiralty. And when Sir*A. Coch- Measures had been taken by Capiiiu 
rane was eSiled upon by the Admir- Lake to compromise the affair with 
alty, his letter discovered a manifest him as soon as he landed, and the goi* 
wish to excuse Captain,-Lake; and vernor of Sombrero, as he was called, 
his representation of the situation of made a farther pro&t of his past suf- 
Sombrero was eviden^y designed to ferings, by exhibiting himself jii Lou- 
extenuatc the inexcusable wickedness don at the same rate of admittance 
.^f setting the man on shore upon a as was demanded .for tlie Fat' Man 
^barren and desolate rock< A to* and the Parham Ox;» Meantime 
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-Captain Lake was essentially served 
^by liis worst enemies; for the public, 
perceiving with what malignity and 
mischievous intent these writers en¬ 
deavoured to prove, in the very face 
jtof the fact, that Jeffery actually had 
lost his life, were naturally led to the 
opposite extreme, and seemed on their 
art do forget by how mere a chance 
e had preserved it; and |J|ie perpetra¬ 
tor of this detestable |^ct in^this man¬ 
ner escaped with less general infamy 
and odium than he deserved. 

With whatever motives the parti¬ 
sans of Sir Francis pursued thisbusi- 
ntrss, he liiinself deserved the thanks 
®f the government, as well as of the 
country. The other discussions con¬ 
cerning abuses, real as well as pre¬ 
tended, in the navy and naval depart¬ 
ments, had evidently been brought 
forward with all the prejudice and 
misrepresentations which distinguish 
the radical reformers; their argu¬ 
ments were addressed to the vulgar, 
and they succeeded in engaging the 
attention of the vulgar ; while the 
measures of real utility to the service 
wdiich were proposed or effected by 
its true friends were unheeded, and 
scarcely heard of. A motion was 
made by Lord Melville, that aii ade- 
quatt* number of king’s ships should 
without delay be prepared and held 
in readiness for the accommodation of 
such troops as jt might be found ex¬ 
pedient to embark in furtherance of 
the public service. This niotion he 
introduced Sy a speech of sound rea- 
soiffng and great ability. The great 
lo^s of lives,” he said, ** which our 
colonial conquests had cost at the 
commencement of the last war, had 
led him to observe that the mortali¬ 
ty did not arise solely, nor perhaps 
principally, from their services in the 
field; and to believe that an improve¬ 
ment iH the mode of conveying the 


troops, by affording them a more 
airy and comfortable accummodatiou 
during the passage to the West Indies, 
would tend greatly to jheir preserva¬ 
tion. The then comm^dcr-in-chief of 
the troqps upon that station was per¬ 
suaded that every prospect of sucQesii^ 
from their operations depended more 
upon the care, attention, and comfort 
afforded to them on their passage,than 
upon any other circumstance what¬ 
ever. Taese objects could best be 
attained by the use of armed troop¬ 
ships ; and whether you considered 
thccumfortableaccommodation which 
the ofHeers and meu enjoy upon the 
voyage, in comparison with that which 
they experience in common trans- 
portSy—the safety of the troops in 
case of separation,-—the comparative¬ 
ly few ships required for the convey¬ 
ance of an army,—-the expedition with 
which it may be transported,—the 
facility of landing and rc-embarking 
troops, as well as otlicr essentials,— 
the superior advantages of this mode 
of sending troops over that of convey¬ 
ing them in hired transports are al¬ 
together incalculable. One advasitage 
deserved especial notice, that of ha- 
ving the ships under naval discipline, 
a circumstance of the highest import¬ 
ance.” And here Lord Melville pro¬ 
duced the testimony of some navy offi¬ 
cers. One declared that it was total¬ 
ly impracticable to land an army in 
the'face of a respectable enemy in 
transport-boats. The greatest loss 
in landing in E’gypt was occasioned 
by the coufijsion of the transport- 
boats, and had not* the > dcutre and 
right been carried In men of wars' 
boats, that landing would not have 
bWn accomplished in the gallant man¬ 
ner it was. Another officer stated, 
that in the re-embarkation at Coruna, 
the transports madeone trip with theiri 
boats when the men of war made ten* \ 
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** The officers,** said Lord Melville, 
“ who superintended that midnight 
embarkation endured far moreanxiety 
than they hadrjxperienced in the hour 
of battle, owirtg to the want of order 
and discipline among the transports, 
which was such as to produce the ut¬ 
most confusion and embarrassment, 
and to excite, in the minds of those 
present, the greatest alarm for the 
fate of the army. Indeed,t jhe serious 
consequences so much apprehended 
were only prevented by the exertions 
of the navy officers and seamen, and 
of the superintending commissioners 
of the Transport Board. These dis¬ 
tressing circumstances would not have 
occurred, if, instead of common trans¬ 
ports, there had been regular troop¬ 
ships, under naval discipline, whose 
officers would have been attentive and 
obedient to the signals made to point 
out to them the positions which the 
respective ships were to take and 
maintain. .. 

“ 1 cannot,** said Lord Melville, 
** entertain a doubt, that if, at the be¬ 
ginning of last year, there had existed 
in this country an establishment of 
armed troop-ships, adequate to the 
conveyance of even eight or ten thou¬ 
sand men, a very considerable portion, 
if not the whole, of the enemy*8 ships 
at Flushing might have been captu¬ 
red or destroyed ; and, if it had been 
thought expedient, the basin might, 
without much difficulty, have been 
destroyed also. I said, if it 
had been thought expedient, because 
1 am- stroQgN impressed with an opi¬ 
nion, that, if th^e had been such ah 
establishment of floating barracks as 
I am now recommending, neither the 
evacuation of Walchc.’en, nor the de¬ 
struction of the basin at Flushing 
avould have been necessary. Few 
men will, I think, conceive it proba¬ 
ble, that jiec^se the enemy’s ships 


were not in a condition to quit the 
basin of Flushing in the months of 
February and March of last year, we 
were therefore equally sure of find¬ 
ing them still there in the months of 
July and«August, when our great ar- 
mameiit sailed for the Scheldt; con¬ 
sequently the prospect of capturing 
or destroying them was reduqbd to 
the single ehance of a successful at¬ 
tack up5n Antwerp. If, however, 
there had been, in the beginning of 
last year, sucH un estabhshment as 
that for which I now contend, eight 
or ten thousand men might have been 
easily embarkedj without ostentation 
or parade, and might have proceeded 
to the point of attack in perfect se¬ 
crecy, when, in conjunction with our 
blockading fleet, a successful result 
would, I confidently believe, have 
crowned their operations. 

“ The plan, then, which I submit 
to the house is simply this ; 1 pro¬ 
pose to fit out, from the ordinary of 
the navy, a number of armed troop¬ 
ships, adequate to the accommodation 
of 24,000 men. The troops to be 
divided into detachments, each pro¬ 
perly commanded ; and to be accom¬ 
panied and escorted by a few two¬ 
decked ships, and a certain njimber 
of frigates and light-armed vessels. 
These flying armaments to be distri¬ 
buted along the enemy’s coasts, and 
to act either separately or conjointly, 
according to circumstances; and, if 
their operations were judiciously cpn<. 
ducted, they might, .(besides an.^^ihi- 
lating the coasting, and such other 
trade as may still be carried on by our 
enemies,) by keeping up a constant 
alarm on their coasts, oblige thieiivj^d 
draw a very grCat part of 
down to their coasts, for the 
of protecting them againstour attacks 
and prcdatpiy meur^ons; and such a 
system of Warffiit \yould thus aci ia 
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the most beneficial manner, both as a 
^means of co>operating with our allies, 
and of effectually annoying our ene¬ 
mies. It is scarcely necessary to ob- 
, .fcrve, that if, at any time, an object 
^should present itself, upon yrhich we 
could, with effect and benefit, employ 
together the whole 24,000 men, a 
singly ^ttcr from the War Office 
and the Admiralty coulii^peedily as- 
scmble them at any r^deztous most 
expedient for the execution of the 
projected service. 

“ Such ships of wSr as may be ap¬ 
propriated to the reception and con¬ 
veyance of troops, should be fitted, 
armed, manned, and equipped, on the 
following reduced scale The crew 
not to exceed, at the utmost, one- 
third of the proper complement of 
men;—no ship to carry more than 
20, nor less than 12 guns, (according 
to her class,) and these to be princi¬ 
pally carronudes ;—^the ships also to 
have reduced masts and yards, the 
original lower masts only being kept 
in ; the wear and tear of a ship so 
fitted and employed would not ex- 
■cecd one* fourth of an active cruizer, 
and the expenccs and charges would, 
in the aggregate, be less than one 
half of the expenccs and charges in¬ 
curred for ships when fitted, armed, 
and equipped, for the purposes of 
war.-—And here it is very material 
to state, that these opinions have the 
full and entire concurrence of several 
naval olficei^ whose experience and 
judgement ^title them to perfect 
cotmdence in this respect; and that 
on^ of these officerscomnianded, near¬ 
ly the whole of the late war, either 
an armed transport or a troop-ship, 
and was present at all the most im¬ 
portant conjunct operations.*’ 

Lo|^ Melville then entered into a 
detail of estimates, shewing that it 
HFp^ld ttp ]^rc ^nomipal to employ 


troop-ships than hired transporti^ 
even in mere direct expence. “ Be¬ 
sides,” said he, “ a very great additi¬ 
onal security would be derived against 
the capture and losedif great num¬ 
bers of jour seamen and soldiers in hi¬ 
red 'sports. 1 should be most «nit^ 
willing to estimate the lives of either 
on data of pecuniary compensation: 
hut if any cold calculator should think 
it adviseabje to follow out such an in¬ 
vestigation, he might find, upon in¬ 
quiry, that the expence of the re¬ 
cruiting service amounts to an enor¬ 
mous sum. Upwards of 130 trans- 
ports have been captured or lost since 
the commencement of the present 
war. About 1700 persons have been 
taken in them ; about 1900 have pe¬ 
rished. The cold calculator may 
take this into his account,—but I 
reject all such calculations,—I hold 
the life of a British sailor or soldier 
to be inestimable j and if I had the 
means of,bringing forward the evi¬ 
dence of our enemies upon that sub¬ 
ject, I should willingly rest upon their 
testimony. 

** It has been objected,” he* con¬ 
tinued, ** that the equipment and 
keeping up the requisite number of 
armed troop-ships would be such a 
drain upon the navy, and would re¬ 
quire so many seamen, as to cause se¬ 
rious inconvenience to the naval ser¬ 
vice. Nqw, the establishment whicli 
I have proposed woyld require 48,000 
tons of shipping: the toanage of 
the i.^ritish navy is about 800,000; 
and let me' ask, whether ymy man, 
competent to form h judgement on 
the subject, can doubt that, if slrps 
tc^ the extent of 48,000 tons were 
to be appropriated for the convey, 
ance of troops, the remainder would 
not be more than amply sufiicieutfoi* < 
every naval service for wiiich our fleet ^ 
can jiossibly be requi^J^ la 1800 
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and 1801, the number of troop-ships 
and armed transports that were em¬ 
ployed amounted to 50 sail, and tlieir 
tonnage to alif^ut 50,000 tons, wliich 
we had no hesJIation in thus employ¬ 
ing at that time, notwithrAanding 
•*-<h^fleets of France, Spain, and Hol¬ 
land, amounted to about 100 sail of 
the line. At present, the Russian, 
Swedish, Danish, Dutch or French 
force, amounts collectives^ to only 
71 sail of tlie line, while there arc 
10.5 sail of the British line now in 
cornnussioji. In truth, 1 am strong¬ 
ly impressed with a conviction that 
the naval estaldishment of the coun- 
. try is now u])on a scale con.siderably 
exceeding Avhat, in wisdom, in sound 
policy, aiul on evei'y principle of 
soutkI economy, it ought, to be. In 
my judgement, 81 sail of the line are 
sufficient for European service, being 
thus distributed ; 5?()to the Baltic, 18 
to watch the motions of the Dutch 
fleet, the French fleet in the Scheldt 
and at Cherbourg, 12 for the porta 
in the Bay of jhscay, 21 for the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea, K) for 
tlie fitrvicc of Lisbon and Cadiz ; 
10 ships of the line would suffice for 
foreign service : the whole force re¬ 
quisite being 91, which I consider 
amply sufficient for every probable 
demand. 

“ I trust your lordships will be¬ 
lieve, that I should be one cf the last 
men to rccommciid that our naval es¬ 
tablishment should,be put upon a 
footing of doubt or nice balance with 
the forcc.of tlie enemy. Our supe¬ 
riority ought a^all times to be deci¬ 
sive and commanding ; but I contend, 
that, considering the sfcarcity of na¬ 
val limber, and the high price of na¬ 
val stores of every description, this is 
not a moment when thecountryoi ght 
to give way to a wasteful, osttuita- 
tious, anii prodigal expenditureand 
Slid) I c' i!sidcrTiH-u....w#'-ssary iium-, 


her of ships in commission, if they 
be either detained in our own ports, 
or sent where they are' not likely to 
meet with an enemy. I do maintain 
that, circumstaiicdd as the country 
now' is, Vue ought to husband our na- 
vy, particularly our ships qf the line, 
in order that we may keep as many 
as possible sound and entire to,meet 
future cxigmcics, when the increased 
strength* of oi*r enemies may render 
the ecjiiipmeut and employment of a 
larger foice essential to the preserva¬ 
tion nnd safety of the empire. 

“ 'rhe.^** are sentiments which I 
have long eut^vtaiiied, and they are 
not declared at tlie prc.senl moment 
for tlie purpo.se of supporting a fa¬ 
vourite proposition ; still less with 
any intention of cither idly or fac- 
liously cciisuiing the administration 
of the country. It will always give 
me pain, wdicn I cannot concur in the 
measures of those to w'hom his ma¬ 
jesty may think proper to intrust the 
udniinistratinn of public aflairs ; and 
it is peculiarly’ painful to me to criti¬ 
cise the administration of ^ depart¬ 
ment ovt r w'hich J. once presided. I 
am aw’are of tlie imputations to which 
such a line of conduct is liable, and 
nothing w’ould induce me to under¬ 
take sucli a task, but the conviction 
I entertain, that, in some veryirnport- 
ant jairticnlarf, hi.s majesty'is not well 
advistd on tin* naval-and military in¬ 
terests oJ;‘ the couritiy, 

“ The termination the war in 
which we are now* engaged, no hu- ’ 
man being can foresee ; ahd I have 
no hesitation in declaring, that so 
long as France shall retain the sove¬ 
reignty of the continent of Europe, 
it is, in my judgement, impossible to ' 
make a desirable peace with her? im¬ 
pressed as I am with a belief, that any 
peace which she might propose would 
but tpo probably ^?d the su^fjd- 
gation of this country', by present 'ig 
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to the ruler of France an opportuni- 
f ty of creating’ a naval force, ■which, 
in conjunction with the fleets of the 
other maritime powers of Europe, 
(all of whom, with the exception of 
Spain and Portugal, are pow com¬ 
pletely under his controul) might 
dispute with us the sovereignty of the 
ocean. This is the event to which vve 
must look forward, as^cn, though 
perhaps not till then, we^-juld have 
to contend, not merely for our inde¬ 
pendence, but for our very existence. 
While we, however,Vetain the domi¬ 
nion of the sea, and preserve tlie fa¬ 
bric of our constitution, which is the 
true and genuine source of our ma¬ 
nufactures, of our commerce, of our 
agriculture, and of our revenue, we 
have nothing to apprehend from the 
boasted threats, or from the power 
of France. These may he consider¬ 
ed as mere bugbears; let the war be 
conducted on a rational and practica¬ 
ble system, and we shall find our re¬ 
sources perfectly adequate to the con¬ 
test, so long as circumstances and the 
safety of the country may render a 
continulitiun of it necessary. 

I am aware that any very great 
diminution of our naval establishment 
would have the effect of throwing a 
considerable number of our meritori¬ 
ous ofiicers out of employment; but 
I cannot suppose that any serious 
opposition can be fairly grounded on 
this circumstance, when it is recol¬ 
lected that rile same eifect would be 
produced iir a much greater degree 
by^the return of peace. I do not 
overlook, noram I disposed to under¬ 
rate, this inconvenience; but I have 
long foreseen, and am strongly of 
. opinion, that a remedy might be 
found to compensate the service for 
the hardship to. individuals, arising 
out of the unprecedented extent of 
euj naval estabUahment, and the im¬ 


possibility at all times of giving em¬ 
ployment to a large proportion of its 
best officers. But every such act cf 
benevolence ought to Jfiow spontane¬ 
ously from the soverrign, and a par¬ 
ticular ^suggestion coming from any 
othef qii irter would be an iinpcrtiiwn^. 
intrusion.’* 

Lord Miilgravc replied, that it 
was far more expensive to employ 
ships of Wj^r iii conveying troops than 
hired transports, and that he thought 
it impossible to get over the diffi¬ 
culties which from the clash¬ 

ing of the two services, when troops 
were embarked on board k^ng^s ships. 
He deprecated any idea of reducing 
the navy in these times, and arguing 
that the motion ougtit to be resisted 
as an unnecessary interference with 
the executive government, he moved 
the previous question.—With regard 
to tlic necessity of keeping up our 
naval force at its present extent, Lord 
Mulgrave. argued rightly ; his reply, 
in all its other parts, was not such as 
Lord Melville’s experience and the 
importance of the subject deserved. 
One misconception Lord Melville 
pointed out,—he had not recommend¬ 
ed that ships of w'ar should be em¬ 
ployed on their present establishment 
for conveying troops, but that the 
troop-ships should form a separate 
establishment, under special regula¬ 
tions, The ministry were not dispo¬ 
sed to listen to his advice, I’he 
Earl of Liveipool, without expressing 
any opinion upon the subject, said, 
it was oni^ of great difficulty, and 
which required very licrioiis consider¬ 
ation ; so that it could not now be 
i\^cided upo9). The previous ques¬ 
tion was there^pre agreed on without 
3 division. 

If Lord Melville was prevented by. 
his removal from office from formingV 
such an establishment as he now ora- ^ 
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posed, the country sufieced a far 
more serious loss in his removal than 
in the death of both the great party 
leaders, who have been so loudly la¬ 
mented. The*idvantage8 of such a 
measure are even more cons^erable 
.Shafn they were here stated; for v^hen, 
in 1801, wc had such ships fitted for 
troops, twice the number of sailors 
really wanted were allotted to them. 
An Indiaman of equal jtonnage is 
reckoned well manned with 120 men, 
whereas these had 250; at once nar¬ 
rowing the accommodation for troops 
and weakening the navy. The least 
class of two deckers ( now almost ba- 
nislied from the line) will commodi- 
ously carry 800 men each, ficld.pie- 
ces, and horses for tlte olficcrs. Wc 
ought to have at least SO battalions al¬ 
ways afloat, and distributed in the seve¬ 
ral ports, from Leith southward round 
to Milford Haven, and at Cork. The 
ships should be stored with provisions, 
and with field necessaries, .according 
to a list, as easily made out by an 
officer who had seen service, as the 
contents of a medicine chest by an 
army surgeon. And will any person 
say, that 20 battalions, or 16,000 
men, thus stationed upon the alert, 
some of them able to sail with every 
wind that could blow, would not pre¬ 
sent to the enemy an object of alarm, 
which could not be guarded against 
by three times their number.? Would 
they, with such q^danger before their 
eyes, inv<'’.de our colonies ? or would 
they not rather find it necessary to 
place douj[)le garrisons in all the po^rts 
of the eontineitt. ? Let them possess 
TOits if they must pay for them so 
dearly, and. then calcul&te their gaips 
in the war against British commerce ! 
Another not less important benefit 
would arise from such an establiah- 
Wnt. The real security of the ene¬ 
my at present is in the intelligence 


which they gain during the equipment 
of an expedition, and which it is not 
possible to prevent them from gain¬ 
ing ;—upon this hinge tuiias lujif 
their power, that is half .thcar dispqi*. 
sable forpe. No deficiency-in our' 
military arrangements is ajt once so 
obvious, and so easily reformed as 
this. Double the number of these 
troop-ship^ and no unfortified port 
in £uro]^coqjid be occupied by the 
enemy with impunity. 

One measure of essential utility to 
the service was'brought forwihd by 
Mr Rose. He obtained 
leave to bi ing in a bill for Jmie 7» 
the increase ot teamen, by 
establishing naval seminaries on the 
coasts, where boys might be proper* 
ly educated for four or five years. 
They were to be supplied from those 
who were parish paupers, of whom 
the number amounts to 90,000 ; they 
would not cost government more than 
five pounds each, and this supply 
would keep up a succession of seamen, 
to the amount of 7000 every year. 
This measure will diminish that great 
evil, the impress service, which might 
be renderedaltogetherunnecessaryby 
a few measures more in the same spi¬ 
rit. Liberty to retire on^full pay at 
the end of one-and-twenty years ser¬ 
vice after the age of twenty, would 
probably of itself effect this most de¬ 
sirable reform. , 

We have the princclyestablishment 
of Greenwich, which is deservedly ' 
the boast of £nglandA->but Green¬ 
wich is not sufficient; and k may 
safely be asserted, that no man ^ra^ 
ever induced to enter the navy by 
looking on to that asylum as hts re¬ 
ward. To the old seaman, indeed, 
it becomes a point of hope; but, 
der the present system, his hope i$i^’ 
that nature wbu^ maketh the heart 
sick^The old seiypaoi, after mpy 
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year’s service as fluarter-master, (one 
of the tno^ comtortable stations an 
old sailor can fill) gets removed from 
the conn, when eye-sight and hearing 
to fail, and is put in the gun- 
hBer’s crew, to drag on as Jong as he 
■ can make a cartridge, or a wad, or 
point a quarter-d^ck or cabin breech- 
mg ; till the doctor at last, weary of 
attempting to cure oJ-d rhcumati'* 
complaints, and desirpus ot lessening 
the number on the sick list, applies 
to have him invalided $ that is, dis- 
missed from the server, with the pri¬ 
vilege of tottering clear of a press- 
gang for the remainder of his life. 
Suppose him to be certain of Green¬ 
wich, (vidiich he is not,—-for it is a 
matter of favour, and not of right,) 
age, or incurable infirmities, are the 
qualifications which must entitle him 
to it. Such a prospect may indeed 
afford him consolation when those 
evils are coming on, but it can hard¬ 
ly be regarded as hope : hope should 
be of the nature of joy ; and if we 
would encourage men to enterthe ser¬ 
vice, the reward of their service should 
be* certain, and the time when they 
may claim it definite, and not too 
distant. Their discharge they should 
be entitled to at the end of the first 
term 6f seven years ; with the second 
term, an increase of pay should com¬ 
mence; a second increase at the end of 
the fourteen years, and at the expira¬ 
tion of one-and-twenty, fiilj pay for 
life; and an^honorary distinctidn if 
they chbse td serve longer, from year 
to ^‘ar- 

jDh that statesmen would but feel 
and understand how much more easy 
it is to lead men to their duty by 
hope, than to deter them from evil 
by fear! The system which is here 
Iieqommended offers the surest mode 
of graduaKy abolishing those pu- 
ni^inents ^hicji^are disgraceful to 
^vot. Iir. PART l.\ 


our nature ; a forfeiture of tiii$e» in 
proportion to the offence, w<iu}d ba 
far more effectual than the brutal 
and brutalizing lash. • Honorary re¬ 
wards also should He held out for 
good conduct ; they would operate 
as strongly upon the men as the/’d-s 
now upon the officers. An indivi¬ 
dual, Alexander Davison, distribu¬ 
ted medals to all who had been in 
the battle of Aboukir ; and we have 
known instances wherein it has been 
one of the last requests of a dying 
seaman, that that medal should be 
carefully transmitted to his friends. 
It is the worst of all policies to de¬ 
grade men, and to make them feel that 
they are degraded; teach them to 
know their moral and religious duties, 
which, by means of that system for 
which Great Britain is indebted to 
Dr Bell, will now be done; teach 
them to respect themselves, cherish in 
them the sense of honour and of jus¬ 
tice, and^ martial law may give place 
to a practice more congenial to the 
nature of an Englishman, and the laws 
of England. Trial by jury may take 
its place ; and thus that tyranny, by 
which most mutinies are provoked, 
veould be prevented. Put men upon 
their honour and their conscience, and 
if a comrade be guilty, there is no fear 
that they w'illpronounce him innocent 
for the sake of screening him from pu- 
nishmeut- 

Let not the rea^r start at the as¬ 
sertion, that mqst mutinies»are pro¬ 
voked by tyranny. If there be one 
evil propensity more common than 
another, it is that v^ich leads to the 
abuse of power ; and for this ws may 
appeal, not oWy to the evitknee of all 
history, but t« every man’s school¬ 
boy experience. Many a man has 
been made commander in the navy, 
before he has ceased to be a boy; 
the ^authority of which,|ie,feels him- 

j. I ** 
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self possessed makes him imperious, 
while the weight makes him anxious 
and fretful: he harasses the men for 
want of that method and self confi¬ 
dence which nothing but experience 
can give, and thinks by severity to 
■furee respect. Men of good heart 
and good understandingoutgrowthis, 
and perceive their error i but it is a 
perilous stage througli which they 
pass, and sometimes, before the cap¬ 
tain has acquired experience,' the 
crew have become desperate. We 
could instance an officer, in whom, 
when time had ripened him, the ele¬ 
ments of firmness and gentleness were 
mixed in such perfect union, that no 
man was ever more perfectly or more 
justly beloved by those under his com¬ 
mand ; but he hud been trusted with 
command too young, and the remem¬ 
brance of the seventies which he had 
then exercised, and of their conse¬ 
quences, troubled him on his death¬ 
bed. But examples of a different na¬ 
ture might be cited; men might be 
named wdio have shewn themselves 
incapable of shame or remorse, and 
whos$ unendurable tyranny lias some¬ 
times proved fatal to others, and 
sometimes tf> themselves. Persons 
acquainted with the navy will recol¬ 
lect one case of shipwreck, where the 
captain is vehemently suspected to 
have perished, either because some of 
his crew seized that opportunity of 
avenging themselyes, or because none 
of them would stretfh ont a hand to 
save him. And in a case of capture, 
(how recent or how remote is of no 
consequence) the crew of a king’s 
ship are reported to have fired with¬ 
out ball, in order that they might be 
made prisoners, audvthus delivered 
from the oppression under which they 
had neither remedy nor hope. 


It is true, that tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion are provided against by martial 
law, but these offences are not in their 
nature so definite as mutiny, neither 
arc they, nor can tdicy be punished 
with the spme severity, even if there 
were or could be the same disposition 
to punish them. Had it not been for 
a mere accident, Captain Lake would 
have receiv^ no other punishment 
than a prKate mprimand, for an act 
which nothing but accident prevent¬ 
ed from being murder. Other in¬ 
stances might be* given, but the invi¬ 
dious labi.-ur may wcllbe spared, where 
the object is not to declaim against 
evils which have exiai'^d or may exists 
but to shew by what means they may 
be prevented. The system of limited 
service, increase of pay in proportion 
to length of time, with a discharge 
upon full pay for life at the expira^ 
tion of onc-and-twenty years after the 
age of twenty, seems to afford those 
means. Were that system thorough¬ 
ly established in the army and navy, 
volunteers would never be wanting 
for either; and when it was known 
that men might retire from the ser¬ 
vice of their country at any lime after 
the age of one-and-forty, with a cer¬ 
tain and comfortable provision for 
life, no other bounty would be requi¬ 
red to tempt them into the service. 
Calculate the chances of life and of 
war, and it will be. found that no 
great additional cxpencc would be in., 
curred by thus giving the bounty at 
the end of the term instead of the be¬ 
ginning ; but If an additional ycfarly 
million were necessary, it w'ould ,be, 
well bestowed, and a hearth-tax or 
poll-tax for such a purpose would 
be cheerfully paid by the people of 
Great Britain. 


2 
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Proceedings respecting Iri^vand. Irish Budget. Distilleries. Sir J. Neva* 
port’s Motion upon the Report of the Commissioners of hiquir^f. Tithes. 
Catholic Emancipation, 


I HJE charges upon Ireland for the 
year were 3,974,0001., interest and 
sinking fund upon the public debt; 
0,614,0001.,thcqiiotaof the supplies; 
and 541,0001. for treasury bills char¬ 
ged on aids of the year, making a to¬ 
tal of 11,129,0001. The ways and 
means to cover these charges were 
the annual revenue, estimated at 
5.000,0001., a loan of .5,400,0001. 
British, equal to 5,849,0001. Irish 
currency, and 311,0001. surplus of 
the consglidatcd fund, leaving an ex¬ 
cess above the charges of 
May 50, 31,0001. In bringing for¬ 
ward these estimates, Mr 
Foster said, “ that he felt justified in 
taking the revenue of Ireland at five 
millions, large as that sum was, be¬ 
cause in the preceding year it had in¬ 
creased half a million. It uras indeed 
true, that in that year it had been only 
four millions,tand a hail'; but then, 
owing to peculiar circumstances, the 
distilienes had fallen a million short, 
producing only two hundred thousand 
pounds instead of twelve hundred. 
But to compensate in some degree 
for this defalcation in the excise, there 
';^a8 an increase in the customs on rum 
and foreign spirits, amounting to one 
half more than at any former period. 
Tb* loan wis unquestionably of such 


an extent, that he wished it could 
have been avoided ; but it w'as better 
to have recourse to it, than, under ex¬ 
isting circumstances, to load a coun¬ 
try like Ireland with so great an 
amount of new taxes. The sum ne¬ 
cessary to be provided in the present 
year was but 331,2691.; and though 
the charge upon the revenue had in¬ 
creased, yet the revenue had increa¬ 
sed in a higher proportion. The ex¬ 
port of linen had decreased 400,0001., 
but that deficiency had been ma^e up 
for by an increase upon different other 
articles. Hides and skins, and linen 
and worsted yarn, had decreased in 
the exports,—a proof of th® incrca- 
sing prosperity of the country, when 
the raw materials were kept to be 
manufactured in it. The export of 
corn had never been so large as last 
year. The ways And means which 
he proposed were 35,0001., 6y a pen¬ 
ny upon the postage of every letter, 
thus assimilating the post-office char¬ 
ges of Ireland to those of Great Bri¬ 
tain ; 70,000^., by equalizing in like 
mftnner the duties on tea, excepting 
however an allcflvance of 3 per cent, 
to indemnify the Irish dealers for the 
expence of coming to London for 
their tea ; and by a duty upon cur¬ 
rant*? and raisins, which might be ta- 
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Jet'll at 10,0001.; 80,0CX)l. bycquali- 
?iiig the stamp duties, and by raising 
the duty on advertir.einentb, which in 
this country vva'^tliree shillings, in Ire¬ 
land, two ; KX),TV)01. by an additional 
r^ uincas per ton on Port ani3 Spa- 
*Tii^ wines, and 18 guineas on French 
wines ; 18,(XK)1. by a regulation re¬ 
lative to stowage, and 85,(X)Ol. by an 
addition of 50 per cent, to the win¬ 
dow tax, which would even then be 
less than what was paid in Sctjtland. 
The sura of tlu'^e ways and means 
would be 388,()(X)1., leaving a surplus 
above what was fully sufficit iit for 
the sinking fund and interest of the 
year’s debt of 6781/.” 

Sir .1. Newport n'minded Mr Fos¬ 
ter of the old remark, that in finan¬ 
cial arithmetic two and tw^o did not 
always make four. “ The increase in 
postage, he thought, would diminish 
the correspondence in Ireland, and 
thus lessen, rather than augment, the 
revenue. The stamp duty was al¬ 
ready 80 much eluded, that it did not 
produce one tenth of what it ought j 
to augment it was to give a higher 
premium for defrauding the icvenue. 
'Pile advertisement duty would defeat 
its own ends; two thirds of the busi¬ 
ness of the country was already done 
by hnnd-bills, in consequence of the 
exisiingdutieR.anuthis pi acticc would 
consequently now become more ge¬ 
neral. The last increase on wine had 
produced an astcviisliing loss of reve¬ 
nue, and the same tfFects were now to 
be expected ; the window tax, though 
houses \Wth on|y seven windows were 
to be cxempU'djiwould still be a heavy 
burden on pe.sons living in towns, 
and small shop-keepers.” Havingsliid 
thus much, he pointed out what might 
h.-ve been, and what might be, made 
available for public purposes, before 
new burdens were laid on the people. 
** Tlie renewal of the bank ci^rtcr 


might have been granted at a rate 
which would have produced a fund 
for the service of the country,—-in¬ 
stead of which it was given away al¬ 
most gratis, for the'loan’of one mil- < 
lion at as high a rate of Interest as it . 
would have been I^nt to individuals, 
and for a small alteration in the ma¬ 
nagement. A sum greater than at 
present rnif'ht be received out of the 
iluties on wrouglit iron imported from 
England. The 10 per cent, custom 
duty ought to pj-oduce 58,0<X)1. ; in¬ 
stead of th-n, by some mismanage¬ 
ment, it only prod ;:ced 17,0001. There 
was also a great bo' uce remaining 
due from dead and dismissed collec¬ 
tors ; and knowing that many of these 
sums might be easily recovered, and 
applied to the public use before new 
taxes w'ere devised, he could only im¬ 
pute their long outstanding to the re¬ 
missness of the agents and solicitors 
emplc.yed.” 

Mr Foster admitted this year, that 
his opinion respecting the 
distilleries in Ireland had March 1. . 
been erroneous The in- , 
crease of illicit distillation,” he said,' 
“ had been prodigiously great since 
the prohibition of distillation from 
wh(‘at, farmers encouraging the illicit 
trade in order to procure a market 
for their produce. In 1807, the quan¬ 
tity of spirits distilled by the open 
distilleries was six miibons of gallons, 
and thot revenue 1,2yO,(XX)l., while 
last year it had scan ely been one ' 
fourth of that quantity ;—the ^’hole 
intermediate quantity had been sup¬ 
plied by illicit distillation. A radical 
change, therefore, in the system of re¬ 
venue u as necessary. When he came 
into olHce, he found the system on i 
wliich he had since acted in full iorcejf 
’t was on a wise princijile, and iirrat 
to encourage large stills as the means 
of indjjcing parties possessed o^,ex- 
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tensive capitals to enter the trade j 
but however good the principle, it had 
failed, and the illicit traffic was car¬ 
ried on by small stills to an almost 
. incredible extent: To surmount this 
evil, small legal stills must^ be encou¬ 
raged all over the country, by dis- 
coiitxnaing the bhunty to the large 
ones. He acknowledged that there 
were some grounds for the complaints 
of the Irish distiller^of the fluctua¬ 
tion of the revenue laws, and he said 
that he would endeavour to obviate 
similar complaints ih the future, by 
granting licences for thirty years, 
which would give stability to specu¬ 
lation, in'?tead of for one year, as had 
hitherto been the practice. He pro¬ 
posed also to reduce the duties from 
5s. 8d. per gallon to half a crown ; 
there would be a risk of diminution 
in the first year, but this measure 
''would destroy the illicit trade, and 
then the sum paid the government by 
the legal distiller would much more 
than counterbalance the lower rate of 
duty. He would also simplify the 
law, by abolishing the existing dis- 
- tinctions and drawbacks on the quan¬ 
tity of malt or spirits, and simply 
charging 2s, 6d. per gallon on the 
quantity distilled. And to avoid the 
increased expence of collecting the 
revenue, he proposed to have this duty 
collected by the collectors of hearth 
rates and assessed taxes, without the > 
intervention of the excise. ^ His ob¬ 
ject was to ^ass a law beneficial to 
Ireland ; revenue was not his solc^ob- 
jeef, though from hi$ situation it 
nyght be thoLight so ; and he would 
gladlylisten to suggestionsfrom every 
side of the house, without thinking 
of party, or difference of feelings on 
other points. By the proposed sys- 
* the morals of the people, which 
were so injured by those illicit stills, 
would be improved, and the laws, 


which were now contemned, would, 
by being enforced, become more re¬ 
spected. A dangerous class of per¬ 
sons also would be put down,—those 
who, without the cognizance of, and 
uuknqwn to the magistrates, kept 
hoivses for the sale of spirits illegally 
distilled, under whose roofs had ori¬ 
ginated many of the evils which had 
lately so much aiflicted Ireland.” 

Sir J. Newport said, he accord¬ 
ed most cordially with Mr Foster's 
proposed measures, which went, iu 
fact, to do what he himself had for 
the last four years pressed upon the 
consideration of the house. 15ut the 
plan which, on his best attention 
to the subject, he had ever thought 
most advisable, was to adopt the sys¬ 
tem of licence ; that was, to charge 
a certain duty monthly upon the ca¬ 
pacity of the still, and leave it open 
to the trader to make more of it by 
his exertions, if he could. The mea¬ 
sure of j'mploying the collectors of 
hearth rates, and assessed taxes, he 
was convinced, would never answer ; 
those taxes were not too well collect¬ 
ed now, and by adding anothet duty 
to the collectois’ task, the revenue 
would suffer still more.” Mr Fos¬ 
ter replied, that “these collectors were 
released from their present duty du¬ 
ring the six winter months, when tlie 
distilleries were most employed ; and 
that the system of survey was better 
than that of license, which indeed was 
rendered impossible by tig? Unmn : 
for the allowance of comilervailiiig 
duties between England and Ireland 
could never be caTried into efl'ect, 
when it could not be arcertalned what 
y^as the incumbrance on the spirits of 
Ireland.” IV^f Parnell supported the 
license system ; “ It had been tried,” 
he said, “ with great success in Scot¬ 
land, and though of late departed 
fropi, it was not given up till it had 
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succeeded in pulling down the illicit 
trade.” 

Sir J. Newport appeared to much 
less advantage upon an- 
3. other business, “ which,” 
he said, was'of most raate- 
riammportance, as it concernea jhe 
revenues of Ireland, and deeply af¬ 
fected the interests of that country. 
It wTis most necessary to abolish the 
plan of incidents, under which deno¬ 
mination not only pensions and sala¬ 
ries were ranked, but every emolu¬ 
ment and fee obtained by those con¬ 
nected with the revenue. The com¬ 
missioners appointed to inquire into 
the abuses of the Irish revenues had 
censured this system as mostinjurious. 
In their ninth report, they had cen¬ 
sured a grant of lOOOl. made to Mr 
Croker, surveyor-general, for extra- 
ofHcial duties; he did not mean to 
undcr-ratethe exertions of Mr Croker, 
or the services which hchad rendered ; 
the commissioners allowed that his bu¬ 
siness was of a most weighty nature, 
but yet not such as to justify a grant 
to that amount; nor could he con¬ 
ceive jfny greater evil, than that of 
applying the public raoneyupon occa¬ 
sions where it was not deserved.” He 
tliercfore proposed a resolution, that 
this sum had been paid to Mr Croker 
for extra-official duties, and that the 
commissioners of inquiry did not con¬ 
ceive those duties were such as to 
entitle him to such a sum. Another 
resolution*which fte jproposed, was 
to censure, upon the same authority, 
a grant made to Sir George Shee, the 
receiver-general, ■\^lio had been super¬ 
annuated after ha^ng been in office 
only eight years, during which he ha^ 
not attended to the du^cs of his of¬ 
fice. Another resolution related to 
Mr Forward, the treasurer of the 
post-office ; he could not help si ating 
the grounds upon wliich that gcnik- 


man had requested a superannuation. 
The money received at the post-office, 
instead of being delivered into the 
bank, was left in the hands of the de¬ 
puty-treasurer ; a reform was thought 
necessary, and a minute was made 
for the purjiose of getting the money 
into the bank; maity attempts were 
made to do away this minute, that 
the cash might return into the old 
channel, hm these were ineffectual; 
the treasurer walled for a government 
which u'ould superannuate him for his 
services, and at laSt he found it. He 
suppuscu, as he had not made away 
with the moiwy which went through 
his hands, that Ue 'vas entitled to a 
large remuneration. Sir .1, Ncwjiort 
therefore moved, as his third resolu¬ 
tion, that the house considered such 
a system of conduct as this highly 
reprehensible. “ These,'^ he said, 
“ were hut parts of a very extensive 
system ; many officers, nominally su¬ 
perannuated, had salaries under go¬ 
vernment arising from other sit uat ions ; 
and it would eveu be found, that 5 or 
6(X)0l. a-year, were given to a store¬ 
keeper, when it could be proved that 
between 130,0001. and 150,0001. va¬ 
lue, in goods, had disappeared, and 
never been accounted for by those 
who were justly responsible.” • 
With regard to the first resolution, 
Mr Foster said he would state in 
broad and strong terjns, that what 
bad been advanced respecting Mr 
Croker was not founded in fact, and 
that it Sir J. Newport r^d through 
the report of the commissioners upon 
which his statement was founded, 1^ 
would have found that he was mista¬ 
ken. The sum of lOOOl. was not 
given to that gentleman for extra 
services; it was a debt due to him, 
which he would have recovered had. ■ 
he sued at law for it.” Mr Foster 
then read a'memorial of Mr Croker^s 
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from the report> in corroboration of penalties. In pursuance of this plan, 
this assertion ; and this made the mat- Mr Crokcr obtained judgements for 
ter so plain and glaring, that Mr penalties to the amount of 42,9001., 
W. Smith declared his opinion, that to one half of whicl^ he would have 
no censure could be too strong for been, by the lctter.of the law, en- 
the conduct of the commissioners titled; but, in consideration of his 
who made the report. Mr Croker's understanding with the distillers, he 
son then rose, and entered into the merely Kept those penalties in ierro- 
following statement: “ In the year rent over them, and remitted them as 
1801, the elder Mr Croker was ap- soon as the arrears were paid $ and in 
pointed surveyor-generai of the port this manner he proceeded for several 
of^ Dublin, with a* salary of 8001., years, regularly enforcing payment of 
being 4001. leas than any other sur- the arrears, and regularly giving up 
veyor-general had* when employed, the penalties. It remained to explain 
though his duty required a constant in what manner that sum became due 
residence in Dublin. He found very to him, which had given occasion to 
considerable arrears of duty due from the misrepresentation of the commia- 
the distillers, which arose from this sioners, and the consequent error of 
cause, that the commissioners could Sir J. Newport. Two distillers, who 
not ascertain the amount of the ar- had often got into arrears and paid 
rears, nor the quantity of spirits which them up, became insolvent at a time 
had gone into consumption without when penalties to the amount of 
payment of duty, till the end of eve- 2,1001. were hanging over them* 
ry quarter, and then it sometimes hap- The arrears not being paid on the 
pened that it was too late to recover, occasion^ the olhcers of the court. 
But Mr Croker turning his attention when the conviction took place, pro¬ 
to the subject, found in an act of par- cecded to levy the penalty, and it was 
liamcnt the means of compelling the tlien vested by law, one half in the 
distillers to make their return, aud crown, one half in tlie prosecutor, 
pay the duties weekly. There was Mr Croker happened at that time to 
a clause in this act, eiiacting, that if be in England, in discharge of his 
any distiller suffered an arrear to cx- duty, and knew nothing of this trans- 
ist beyond a given time, he should be action till he was called upon to 
liable to a certain penalty, one half know whether he had received his 
of which was to go to the crown, the moiety. It then appeared, that the 
other to the prosecutor. But it was money, when levied, had been paid 
well understood by the distiller, when into the hands of the collector of the 
'Mr Croker^ put this law into force, excise, and he^ by mistal^e, instead 
that his sole intention was to enforce of carrying it to the amount of fines 
life payment of the money due to the and seizures, carried it to the account 
public weekly ; and that though he of arrears. Mr Cfoker’s*moiety ha- 
should, by prosecuting them in case ving in this mannef- got into the trea- 
of any failure on their part, become ^ury, the n-iistake could not be rec- 
entitled to certain penalties, he would tified except^by a memorial. Such 
nottoucha farthing of these penalties, were the real facts of the case, and as- 
.provided they paid their arrears ; and surcdly they gave strong grounds to 
the Board of Excise would, in like complain of the commissioners. The 
tvanitcr, rCBiit the othei*half of the memorial which Mr Croker presented 
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to' the lord-lieutenant distinctly sta¬ 
ted the grounds of his claim ; but it 
concluded, as is usual in memorials, 
with requesting the favourable atten¬ 
tion of the lor^lieuteuaut to it, in 
consideration of his lung, faithful, and 
cxt£^-oflicial services. The clerk in 
entering it, instead of entering the 
grounds of the claim, merely stated, 
that it was for exlra-oflicial services j 
and so the commissioners had disinge¬ 
nuously stated it, though they had all 
the documents before them: their 
own garbled story they inserted in 
the very front of their report, and it 
was only by wading through an ap¬ 
pendix of jOO folio pages, in which 
they had buried Mr Croker’^ memo¬ 
rial, that' the real truth of the case 
could be found out. They had sta¬ 
ted, that there was no difference be¬ 
tween this case and any other: the 
dilFeroiice w'as this, that in other 
cases the penalties had not been le¬ 
vied, but remitted; in this,the money 
had actually been levied, and of course 
legally vested under the act of parlia¬ 
ment ; and with this legal and mark¬ 
ed dilf(;rence, the commissioners had 
been pleas»cd to say that they could 
sec none ! They had not stated, that 
this case had been referred to the so¬ 
licitor of the board, and that he had 
made a report decidedly iu favour of 
the right accruing under the warrant. 
It might also have been expected that, 
in point of fairness, when they were 
about to make this r.'port, they would 
liave examined Mr Crokcr himself 
upon the subject; but no one question 
did they ever put to him upon it, 
though they liad daily opportunities 
of so doing.*' , 

The speaker bore testimony to the' 
high character of the gentleman who 
had been thus wantonly injured. Mr 
M. Fitzgerald, in like manner, c > 
flared, lltat he deserved every favour 


which government could shew him, 
by the length, the zeal, the talents, 
and the integrity of his public life. 
Mr W. Pole and Mr Per* eval both 
observed, that if Sir J. Newport had 
taken the trouble to read through the 
report and txamine the appendix, he 
w'ould have found tKe real merits of 
the case; andMr Perceval added, that 
Mr Crokcr had great cause of com¬ 
plaint agaivji the commissioners for 
having made s» incorrect a report, 
which had now for more than a year 
been rankling against him in the pub¬ 
lic m.'.d. The facts were so clear and 
so appareiii, that Sir J. Newport ad¬ 
mitted them to i,-' perfectly satisfac¬ 
tory, and of course withdrew his first 
resolution. His second resolution 
shared the same fate. In the case of 
S,r George Shec, the receiver-general, 
Mr Foster said, there was no favour 
asked or granted, nor w'as there any 
due. It had formerly been the cus¬ 
tom to allow the receiver-general a 
quarter per cent, on the sums passed 
through his hands, which on the ave¬ 
rage amounted to upwards of 50001. 
a-ycar ; this enormous emolument 
was prohibited after the death of Sir 
Flenry Cavendish, and his successor, 
w'ho should have enjoyed it, was en¬ 
titled to a moderate compensation, 
w'hich w'as stated at I'lUOl. a-year. 
Would Sir J. Newport say, that 
10001. a-year was a compensation for 
discharging the duties of an office 
througli w^hich three, millions and a 
half of the public money passed, and 
for the due execution or w hich setru- 
rity to the amount of 25,0001. was 
given ? 

The third resolution was still be¬ 
fore the house. In this case,” Mr 
W. Pole said, “ he believed he should 
convince the house that Sir J. New¬ 
port was as completely mistaken as 
to the facts, as he had been iu the 
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others; and what had passed ought 
to be a warning to him to be cautious 
in future how he brought fonvard 
charges affecting persons of high cha*. 
ractcr^ and how he applied harsh epi¬ 
thets to things without being in full 
-possession of thecircumstaftces of the 
case. In 1801, h^r Forward was ap¬ 
pointed treasurer of the post-office by 
patent, an office which was consider¬ 
ed as a perfect sinecure, .^id he te- 
mained in it never doing duty till 
1808, when the office was reformed. 
During part of that time, Sir J. New¬ 
port and his friends were in adminis¬ 
tration, and they had never called up¬ 
on him to do any duty, so perfectly 
did they consider his office to be a si¬ 
necure. The commissioners ought to 
have stated that such was the nature 
of the office ; that Mr Forward had 
been removed in order that it might 
be made efficient ; and that upon his 
removal he had been remunerated, as 
was always the case when patent of¬ 
ficers were removed. They had used 
the word superannuation, and applied 
it to him most improperly ; that word 
.was not i!ii the order for granting him 
his pension ; it compensation, and 
compensation was the term which the 
commissioners ought to have employ¬ 
ed in their report.’’ Mr VV. Pole went 
into farther and different details, to 
shew that great reforms had been 
made in the Irish post-office, and that 
the Irish government were adopting 
regulations for making it al perfect 
as possible. The third resolution was 
thcM«put to the-vote, and negatived 
by 82 voices against 25. 

The question of tithes, that great 
and crying evil in the state of Ireland, 
was once more brought before the 
house by Mr Parnell. He began by 
properly shewing, that the system of 
tithes in that country is 
13. materially different fmm 
what it is ia this ?—this 


indeed the Irish members have clear¬ 
ly seen and fairly stated. “ If the 
population of that country,” he said, 
“ were taken at five.mitlions, fou-r 
million w'cre catholics, and half the 
other quakers and dissenters ; the 
whole therefore of the tithes went to 
provide the maintenance of the cler¬ 
gy bclon Mng to only one tcnih of the 
population. Such a mode of prtivi- 
ding for the established church, un¬ 
der such circumstances, was neces¬ 
sarily unjust and odious. But,” said 
Mr Parnell, “the catholics by no 
means refuse to contribute to the sup¬ 
port of the protestant establishment; 
all they seek is to be relieved from a 
mode of paying them, whicii is on all 
sides acknowledged to be most op¬ 
pressive, and to be allowed to yield 
their contributions in a manner lesa 
vexatious. The quakers, and the 
dissenters, and the protestants, also 
desire a change ; they also feel the 
tithes as a great grii’vaiice, though, 
not in the same degree, and they have 
been the most forward in promoting 
those petitions which have been made 
to parliament for redress. Th» pro¬ 
testant clergy of Ireland themselves 
are anxious for an alteration ; in fact, 
all Ireland is unanimous ujmn this 
subject. There are other ciiciimstaii- 
ccs-which make the operation of this 
system different from what it is iu 
England. J'lere the demand for la¬ 
bour is so great and so constant, that 
the labouring clasi^can depqjid upon 
their day^s wages for the means of 
subsistence; and they accordingly 
purchase what they want in the mar¬ 
kets. But in Irelcflid, the want of 
such a demand renders it absolutely 
necessary that each person should 
have a piece ofland on which to raise 
his food, or otherwise lie must starve; 
the consequence is, that every one 
has land, and, however poor, is there¬ 
fore liable to pay, and made to pay 
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tithes. Even those who are exempt 
by law, on account of their extreme 
and lamentable poverty, from paying 
the king’s tax^s, arc obliged to pay 
the clergy of tvwo religions. So great, 
in fact, is the poverty of manjr hun¬ 
dred thousand people who pay tithes, 
that if they existed in this countiy, 
under similar circumstaiues of indi¬ 
gence, they would be entitled to pa¬ 
rish assistance. The necessary effect 
of such a state of things, is the im¬ 
possibility of tithes being collected by 
the clergy themselves. They arc obli¬ 
ged to employ proctors, or to let 
their tithes to tithe-farmers, in order 
to relieve themselves from the labour, 
and to avoid the odium of seeking 
their income from multitudes of pau¬ 
pers. That under such circumstan¬ 
ces as I have described, there should 
be a constant resistance made to the 
demands of the cle^y, can be matter 
of no surprise. That in many in¬ 
stances the proctors and tithe-farmers 
oppress the people, and that the peo¬ 
ple in return revenge themselves on 
their oppressors, are the nccessai-y 
consequences of the system, and not 
crimes natural to those who engage 
in the outrages that follow. 

“ The laws respecting tithes arc as 
different as the other circumstances 
under which the institution exists. In 
England, if the clergyman exact more 
than his right, he may be compelled 
to draw his tithes. In Irelatul, it 
is enacted, that above a certain 
number of parishioners call upon the 
clergyman to do this, such a proceed¬ 
ing shall be considered as a conspi¬ 
racy, and the parties be liable to heavy 
penalties;. I will not enter into the 
objections against tithes as a mode 
of cdllecting money from the people ; 
it is condemned by all writers on taxa¬ 
tion, as inconsistent with every st^und 
principle. I will not therefore in¬ 


quire how it impedes the agriculture 
of Ireland, now of such iimnite im¬ 
portance to Great Britain; but 1 will 
ask, what effect has it had upon the 
tranquillity of that country ? The 
insurrection of the White Boys was 
of thirty ‘years continuance. Then ‘ 
came the United Irishmen, the greater 
number of whom were principally in¬ 
duced to embark in the conspiracy 
against the government, by argu¬ 
ments founded^ on the grievances of 
tithes. The leaders of that conspi¬ 
racy told the privy council, that if 
til!,:“i had been commuted, according 
to Mr Grattan’s plan, a very power¬ 
ful engine woi.M have been taken out 
of their hands. The Thrasliers then 
succeeded ; their insurrection was 
against the mode in which tithes were 
collected, not against them as a pro¬ 
vision for tlic protestant clergy, the 
oath of the association requiring that 
tithes should be paid to the cler¬ 
gy, and not to proctors. Tims, for 
fifty years, a continued system of ac¬ 
tive and open insurrection has dis¬ 
turbed the tranquillity of Ireland, 
arising from this mode of paying the 
clergy. 

The objects which I have pro¬ 
posed to myself,” said Mr Parnell, 

** are to exonerate the peasantiy, to 
get rid of the direct payment by tlie 
catholic or dissenter to the protestant 
clergyman, and to give the clergy a 
just and fair equivalent. If the tithes 
were to be sold in Ireland, purcha¬ 
sers would not be found. If land 
were to be given in lieu of theit?, it 
would be extremely difficult to get it 
witliout papng the most extravagant 
prices. And as to the plan of com 
rents, this objection exists to it, that 
those who do not profess the esta¬ 
blished religion i^ould continue to 
pay directly to it. I do not mean to 
say, that I have formed a decided 
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opinion upon any plan, and what I 
offer for consideration is but an out¬ 
line, yet such as I conceive would 
give an effectual and fair remedy for 
all that is complained of. I would 
propose, 1st, that the value of each 
benehce should b^e ascertained; 2dly, 
that the net inctime of it should he 
paid by the treasury; and 3dly, that 
the improved value of it should be 
secured to the incumbeut, by a regu¬ 
lation to provide aglinst tlie effects 
of a depreciation of money, which 
may be done by regulating the in¬ 
comes t)f the clergy periodically by 
the price of graiu. It may be ob¬ 
jected to this plan, that I have only 
proposed to give an equivalent for 
tlie net income of the clergy, and not 
for the real value of the full tenths. 
But if such a demand is made on be¬ 
half of the clergy, then I must make 
a claim upon the clergy for a distri¬ 
bution ot the tenths according to 
the original principles on which they 
were given them : I must claim one 
fourth for the bishop, one fourth for 
• the poor, and one lourth for repair¬ 
ing the diurch. It will be therefore 
more for the interest of the clergy 
not to raise any such demand. The 
people of Ireland believe that relief 
from tithes was promised to tl>em as 
a condition of the measure of Union. 

J know no article visibly and express¬ 
ly exists to bind this country; but 
I know Mr Pitt held out this relief 
as an inducement to the jfeople to 
admit the measure. 1 know that 
the cpeech in which he called the 
system of tithes a great practical 
evil, and promised redress, was circu¬ 
lated through Ireland at the expence 
of government; that it was distribu¬ 
ted gratis in every village of the king¬ 
dom ; that the agents of government 
were instructed to tell tlie people that 
redrew would be the result of the 


Union; and I know the univer^I 
opinion of the people of Ireland now 
is, that the faith of this country is 
pledged to grant that^redross. What 
sort of policy then wdl it be for the 
minister of this country, at this pe¬ 
riod of time, to attempt to prove to 
the peuple of Ireland that they have 
formed an erroneous expectation i 
Would it not be better, under all the 
circumstances of the case, the admit¬ 
ted necessity of a change, and this 
confirmed expectation, to meet the 
feelings and the injuries of the coun¬ 
try, and to grant the redress that is 
desired ? 

“ Will the prime minister of this 
country, at a time when the mass of 
the population of freland have been 
placed in a state of despair, in conse¬ 
quence of the unexpected obstacles 
which have arisen in the way of the 
great measure of emancipation j when 
the most powerful, the most enter¬ 
prising, and the most successful ene¬ 
my that ^liis country has ever had to 
contend with, is on the eve of beco¬ 
ming master of the peninsula of Spain, 
and ready to take advantage t>f our 
divisions, and to cairy into effect his 
long intended and favourite project of 
invading Ireland, that vulnerable part 
of the British empire ; will, 1 say, 
the prime minister of this country re¬ 
fuse to inquire into tlie just and well- 
founded complaints of Ireland ? I ad¬ 
vise him, and I advise tlic house, to 
take care how they come to^ a deci¬ 
sion so repugnaift with every princi¬ 
ple of the constitution, and at this 
time so inconsistent with eVery prin¬ 
ciple of sound policy. Rather let 
them do that which it is obvious they 
ought to do. Shew the people of 
Ireland that at length the time is come 
when this country is ready to fulfil 
the engagements on wliich the mea¬ 
sure of Union was carried, and that 
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it is sincere in a determination to do 
justice, and to afford redress to the 
lonir-neglected and oppressed people 
of Ireland.'* ^ 

In this unforfcunate manner did Mr 
Parnell conclude his speech, winding 
up his advice with menacing'hints, 
which could not possibly produce any 
Other effect than that of encouiaging 
the disaffected j and repeated those 
ominous croakings respecting Spain, 
by which the pai ty had already pro¬ 
ved themselves so often and so egre- 
giously mistaken upon a point of vi¬ 
tal importance to Great Britain, and 
to the w'orld. He then moved for 
the appointment of a select commit¬ 
tee, to inquire into the subject of the 
Irish tithes. Mr W. Pole opposed 
the motion, upon the ground “ that it 
would be most injunous to the cause 
which all parties bad in view, (for he 
admitted the extent of the evil, and 
the necessity of remedy) and most 
unjust to tlie parties concerned, for 
the house to appoint a committee, 
without seeing their way much more 
clearly than tliey did at present, and 
with(Hit having some rational pros¬ 
pect that the inquiry would be at¬ 
tended w'ith success. It appeared to 
him, that Mr Parnell was mistaken 
as to the real cause of the grievances. 
A practice had prevailed generally 
throughout Ireland for a great many 
years, of letting their lands by pub¬ 
lic cant, that is, of letting them to 
the highest bidder^ without any con¬ 
sideration of the incumbrances to 
which the land was liable. The con¬ 
sequence was, that ignorant persons 
bid for the landj and gave the full 
value fo^ it, without at all considej'- 
iug that, in addition to the very high 
price which they paidf, they had also 
to pay tithes. Now the tithes ought 
to he considered as the first rent 11 
which the laud was subject; but ig¬ 


norant persons, in their eagerness to 
get the land, agreed to pay the full 
extent of its value, without reflecting 
that besides that rent they had to pay 
the tithes. The landlord forced the 
tenant to pay tlie rent, and when they 
were uiiabh; l«> pay'the tithes, sup¬ 
ported them against the clergy and 
the proctor; so that in fact the land¬ 
lord was the oppressor, and not the 
clergyman, the lay impropriator, or 
the proctor. * 

“ By the proposed plan, the com¬ 
pensation to the trlergy was to be for 
thethhesas they were at first establish¬ 
ed, and i.tjt for the right as it now 
existed. Such...' iutentiouhad never 
been broached before, lu all the 
plans which had been hitlicrto sug¬ 
gested, it had never once been propo¬ 
sed that the clergy should not have 
their full rights fully secured; an ob¬ 
ject which, in his view of the subject, 
ought carefully to be at tended to. The 
lay impropriators received at present 
about one third of the tithes, the 
clergy the other two thirds ; hut in¬ 
stead of receiving one tenth, they did 
not receive, in some cases, above one- 
twentieth, and in tithers, above one 
thirtieth. Any plan of compensa¬ 
tion must be founded upon the prin¬ 
ciple of their being entitled to one 
tenth} and here was one great diffi¬ 
culty. He did not mean to say it was 
insuperable; but an,obstacle it was, 
and one whicli it would not be easy 
to get over. No men cquld feel moie 
anxious upon this subject than the 
ministers did ; they' had had iftany 

{ dans in their contemplation, all which 
lad been abandoned, because they 
were found impracticable. Still they 
were most anxious to afford some re¬ 
medy ; during the recess he would de¬ 
vote his utmost attention to the bijsi- 
ncss, and he trusted that, by the next 
meeting of parliament, he should, be 
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able to propose some plan to the 
house ; if he could not, he would at 
once state that he considered it im¬ 
possible.** 

To this Sir J*. Newport replied, 
that promises Jjike this hjd been re- 

E eatcdly made, and as repeatedly bro- 
en. Was it fair thus to deal with 
the people of Ireland ?—and if they 
must wait, would the enemy wait al¬ 
so ? Would that enemy, who was ever 
active in his hostility to the British 
empire, decline to avail himself of the 
neglect of the English government to 
perform its engagements to the Irish 
people ? Would he overlook the dis¬ 
content with which the severe op¬ 
pression of the tithe system was per¬ 
petually corroding the mind of the 
Irish ? I’his was a consideration to 
which that house ought to attend, 
cre it was yet too late. They should 
take care to strengthen Ireland, as 
Ireland was the vulnerable point; and 
that strength was best to be produced 
by removing the discontents of its 
unfortunate population. 

“MrW.Polc, he thought, had been 
'extremely wrong in the view which 
he had taken of the subject. What 
could be more wrong than the sweep¬ 
ing assertion, tliatall the Irish gentry 
wen; *most avaricious, raising their 
rents to the utmost limit, and there¬ 
by begetting a feeling of resentment 
in the tenants tcAvards the clergy, for 
exacting dues they were so ill able to 
pay, after discharging the grievous 
imposition of their landlords. He 
did not sec how the house could in- 
tenfere in the letting of lands, even 
at higher rates than they were worth, 
between landlords and tenants; but 
because they could not remedy this, 
it w'as no reason why they should not 
rtTmcdy what was within their power. 
Pie had consulted many clergymen 
on this subjfect, and, among others, 


one most valuable authority, who had 
been resident in his parish for 40years, 
and tliat reverend gentleman had said, 
that if a clergyman fdi- one year col¬ 
lected the tithes of his parish, lie 
wouldi from a view of the disasters 
audtiis^'esses it occasioned, be an ad¬ 
vocate for commutation ever after¬ 
wards. By the proctors a groat sura 
was diverted from tlie pockets of the 
poor, in vexatious law-suits, 8ic., 
which never came into the hands of 
the clergyman. I'lic mode, too, in 
which the proctors often concluded 
their bargains with the tenantry was 
very productive of oppression. Tliey 
would call a meeting at the ale-house, 
kept by a brother, a nephew, or some 
relation, and therefeast at theexpence 
of tlic parisliioiiers. Other meetings 
of the same kind frequently took 
place before the agreement was con¬ 
cluded, and at leiigtli it was termina¬ 
ted, after dinner, when the peasantry 
were half-drunk, and unable to at¬ 
tend to their own interests. 

“ III this mariner were the tithes 
sold to the highest bidder. The 
system w as admitted on all sides to 
bean evil, and if the House of Com¬ 
mons was not able to apply the ne- 
ccsSsary remedy, it w'as because they 
were not fully acquainted with all 
the circumstances attending this Irish 
question. The proposed committee 
of inquiry would give them full ia- 
furmation, and the^s they might come 
to a just decisiofi. As foi'its crea¬ 
ting a flame of expectation, this was 
the usual and geiicraj objection. The 
contrary was the ca,se ; for when the 
people saw that the house was in ear- 
ifl'st, prosecuting measures for their 
relief, they wituld be satisfied. They 
would be satisfied, even though the 
result should be that no remedy could 
be found. 11 the other course wan 
pursued, and inquiry stifled, it would 
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be ihe source of rooted and bitter 
discontents.’* 

The same opinion was enforced by 
Ml* Grattan. ” It was not,** he said, 
“ the commutation that was impracti- 
cable, but it was the strict levy of the 
tithes that was so. The Irish clergy 
ought not to attempt to levy atetith of 
I risli produce, because the measure it¬ 
self was an impossibility ; they could 
not do it, and what was more, they 
w'ould destroy themselves by attempt¬ 
ing to do it,—the attempt would 
involve their destruction as a corpora¬ 
tion. But were it practicable, would 
it be expedient ? Let the church take 
the tenth of the national wealth, and 
what do either the country* or the 
corporation gain ? The church may 
become too rich for devotion, and 
then a comparison will naturally grow 
out of the wealth of the established 
clergy, and the poverty of the tole¬ 
rated } the one will liave its odium, 
and the other will have its ^aise ; the 
odium and the praise being both po¬ 
pular, may be equally excessive, but 
not on that account the less mischie¬ 
vous. He did not wish to touch the 
present income of the church. He 
would make it the basis of any ar¬ 
rangement that was to be proposed. 
Tithes, though abolished, would not 
affect an income derived from a dif¬ 
ferent source ; the country was able 
to provide for their established cler¬ 
gy, unless gentlemen would say that 
it was easy to pro'Wde for the mode¬ 
ration of the catholic clergymen, but 
impossible to provide for the hun¬ 
gry ambition ot< the protestant, who 
woxdd listen to no other commutation 
than that of a tenth for a tenth. But 
that would not be sai(l; he w(»uld not 
say it; for he could speak from know¬ 
ledge in testimony of the moderation 
of the majority of the Irish protes¬ 
tant clergy. There were a few fvhom 


he found to be sufficiently acute, and 
furnished with a quick scent in the 
pursuit of clerical profits. They 
were, liowever, hut few ; the genera¬ 
lity were of a differe'nt order. But the 
tithe proqtor was another species, 
and another stamp,*a public factor of 
public rapine { he extended beyond 
himself the infamy of his galling and 
griping character. The church suf¬ 
fered from tlig officious ministry of 
tliosf sordid harpies. The tithe proc¬ 
tor cannot hel]) being a tithe proc¬ 
tor. He 'uly follows his nature 
when he grinds. But the clergy 
should be i-cinovcd t. a jealous dis¬ 
tance from the contagion of such a 
connection. He was for going into 
a committee, if it were only to shew 
the Irish public that their interests 
were not wholly indifferent to that 
house.** 

Mr Grattan was answered by Dr 
Duigenaii, who affirmed, that the 
grievance of paying rent to a land¬ 
lord might as well be complained of 
as that of paying tithes. And what, 
were those tithes which were the sub¬ 
ject of such loud complaint ? To his 
knowledge no more than five shillings 
an acre was levied in the diocese of 
Dublin ; and he begged leave to ask 
whetlier such an imposition was too 
heavy' ? and if it did not on the other 
hand appear almost insignificant, when 
the immense produc'fc of the land was 
considered ? But the conduct of the 
clergy in making these<demands upon 
their parishioners wa.s very indulgent ; 
for, after the tithes had been due for 
tome time, they were content to take 
a note at a year*8 date for the amount. 
It was wrong to call tithes a tax ; 
the clergy were as well entitled to 
them as the land proprietor to his 
lands ; and as to their being a seviij’e 
and partial exaction upon the pro- ' 
petty of the Roman catholics, that 
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could not be the ease, while forty- 
nine parts out of fifty of the landed 
property of I reland were in the hands 
of protestants.*^ 

Mr Perceval also objected to the 
proposed committee, because,” he 
said, “ they who'^roposed*it had not 
themselves any distinct idea of the 
object which they had in view; if 
they would come forward with ai'y 
distinct proposition, would exa¬ 
mine it with the greatest candour and 
attention. This, however, was always 
to be borne in mind,’that the clergy 
were entitled to the tithes; tithes were 
the inheritance of the cliurch, and if 
commuted, ought lobecommiUed for 
the value of u tenth, with a diminu¬ 
tion for the expences now attendant 
on their collection. In that case the 
tenantry of Ireland would pay much 
larger sums than they did at present.” 
The question was debated in a tliin 
house ; 48 voted for the committee, 
iS9 against it; but Mr Wilbcrforcc, 
and that party whose opinions upon 
such a subject come with double 
weight, frpin their know n attachment 
to the protestant church, voted iii the 
minority. 

The catholic question had slept 
during the preceding session; it was 
revived in the present, and 
J'^cb. 27. occupied more of the time 
of the house than of the 
attention of the public. Mr Grattan 
presented a petition from the Irish 
"catholics. When last,” be said, ** he 

had addressed the house upon that 
suHccl, he had stated that the ca¬ 
tholics were willing to concede to his 
majesty tlie right of veto on the no¬ 
mination of tiieir bishops. He was 
sorry to say that he could not repeat 
this; but w^hether he had misinformed 
the*iiousc, or they had been guilty 
of retractation, was a question which 
he would never agitate, it being his 


fixed principle never to defend him¬ 
self at the expcpce of his country. 
For himself, he had uniformly thougnt 
that the investiture of ^ foreign power 
with the unqualiiied and arbitrary 
right of nomination to any portion of 
our m.i^jisLracy, was in itself an objec¬ 
tion to the measure of emancipation, 
which circumscribed the liberality of 
many, and hadsliakcn theconfidcnceof 
more. The objection might perhaps 
be removed, certainly be modified; 
modified it ought to be. The pope 
was, or was likely to be, a French 
subject, and it was indispensible that 
the nomination of the spiritual ma¬ 
gistrates of so great a portion of the 
community shouhl not be placed un¬ 
der the controul of the, common ene¬ 
my. If the catliolics disappioved of 
tJjc veto, it behoved them to provide 
by some other mode, equally efficient, 
and not equally obnoxious, that no 
grounds should be left for those 
gloomy apprehensions oi insecurity, 
resulting from acceding to their 
claims ; it was incumbent upon them 
to shew, that the admitting thep to 
the privileges of the cuuslitution was 
wholly consistent with its safety. That 
it w'as so, he had a deep and ample 
faith; and upon some future day he 
would call the solemn deliberation of 
the house, to sit in judgement upon 
the great question of giving all the 
defenders of the empire I lie same dear 
interests in its security; of consolida¬ 
ting our means as alpeoplc, by making 
us an united people, cementing our 
strength by a more imurersal diffusion 
of the privileges that <Tiadc us strong, 
and extending the defence of our 
rights, by extending their participa¬ 
tion. On that (feiy he should rest his 
arguments upon two great claims, 
which he would put in on the part 
of the coustitution : first, no religions 
disability ; next, no foreign nomina- 
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tion. Upon the common ground of 
those two principles he would taJic 
his stand. He trusted that there 
would not be •betrayed, upon cither 
the one sidcor'thc oOier, any heat or 
violence. This w:k, a question upon 
which transient eft'.isions of itngo- 
verned warmth might inflict perma¬ 
nent wounds. Passion and prejudice 
should keep equally aloof its 

»disc The soothinc progress 

of time had imperceptibly done much 
to heal, and change, and reconcile ; 
recipiocal good will had Ijcen gaining 
upon reciprocal recriniiiiation. The 
question was a sort of protracted 
marri'ige. Botli parties were grow¬ 
ing wearied of asperity ; they were 
learning to hear with one another’s 
failings, to take the worse for the 
sake of the better, and would soon 
have a common sympathy iu their 
sufferings and enjoyments.” 

Tl us speech h d to some obvious 
remarks from Mr Pereeeal. “ Mr 
Grattan,” he said, “ had at length 
admitted t!ie danger of giving tlie 
Ronian cMlhohes wliat they sought 
for, or if he did i.ot, why did he speak 
of tlie necessity of a remedy ? He was 
now of opinion that certain great and 
important provisions were indispensi- 
blc, iu order to guard the constitu¬ 
tion against tlie danger likely to arise 
from the concession w Inch he demand¬ 
ed. It appears, tiieii,” saitl Mr Per¬ 
ceval, “that we ^oth see the danger, 
thougii*vve do not Agree as to the best 
mcaucofpiovidpig agaiiiijt it. 1 hope, 
tlien forv, I liear no fartlu'r char¬ 
ges <.f iut<'l':i iiv^e, since the right ho¬ 
nourable geiilleinan himself, who has 
so long been L' e advocate of the*ca- 
tholic claims, mi!, acknowledged that 
there is souiethijig to he apprehended 
from tlie mfluenee of the pope in the 
noil' " lion of tlie Romau catholic 
bid'ops. This is the intolerance of 


which I have been guilty. I have al- 
w'ays thou^t it dangerous; he now 
thinks it so. But there is one other 
point upon which I must beg leave to 
remark. The right honourable gen¬ 
tleman has said, that whether he had 
misinformed the licflise, or the catho¬ 
lics hud retracted their cession of the 
veto, is a question which he will 
never discuss. This is all very well 
between the ^atholics and him, but 
not so betw'cen him and the house; 
for if the house had been so influen¬ 
ced by that proposition as to have re¬ 
solved upwi’ some iinrncdiate proc’Ced- 
ing, tliat right h*^noiirablc gentleman 
would have ubtaineii *rom the house 
a consent upon a condition, which 
condition would never have been ful¬ 
filled.” 

Mr Grattan did not renew the sub¬ 
ject till late in the session, when the 
hopes which the Walcheren inquiry 
had raised in his partv were at an 
end, and the stir which Sir Francis 
Burdett had excited was subsided. 
He tlien moved for a com¬ 
mittee to consider the |>e-. May 18.* 
tition, resting his motion 
on the two grounds of domestic no¬ 
mination and civil capacities. “ Do¬ 
mestic nomination,” he said, ** ob¬ 
tained witli tlie consent of the pope, 
whether placed in the chapter or the 
catholic bishops, did not affeel the 
pope’s authority ofinvestiture, or any 
oi his s^iiritual functions, and was in 
fact the present pi-actcce of the con-' 
stitution of tlie Irish catholic church. 
This will be the more necessary if 
the xclo be withheld, otherwise there 
would be no check on a foreign, and 
pel haps a French appointment, of 
Irish bishops. Suppose the pope to 
be made by Buonaparte, to be aFrench 
subject, and to nominate by his di- 
icctiou catholic bishops for Ireland ; 
if an invasion happened, what would 
i) 
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belmr situatidQ, jiHtli ]FV>^ch‘Crbi^s 
’ «ml French bi^KSps id tbft bourttry i 
The peopteTof Ei&gland may ky'to 

the>lmh,'foUowr ydur feith 4—^we bio 

not idtderrtand -^ur religiofi, but 
'4he*« is oae reMfffon which we do ^n- 
'dentand, and v^fch diould be -coih- 
toon to -boA of Us, a perpetual s^a- 
ratiofl frottr the politics of Eraricb : 
-dirifi should’be our cotv^non 
'iwiihout it no ptotest^nt J8 3cfb,'#ith 
it no catholic is dangerous;** 

This part of the was sOon 

dispatched. expatiated 

-upon the sefcowd part,%egirtning With 
premising what he called some gene¬ 
ral rules. And'firat,** saidhe, the 
iegislatwre has no power to make Jrar- 
• tial laws, or a diftcrerit code for dif¬ 
ferent parts of the same community'. 
Again, the Icgtsl 0 ture ~cik 0 not, 4 n ius- 
wee, n^c arhitratsf laws, or disabling 
statutes, on aiccount of accidentEtl'dii- 
' ferenceSi Again, tlic legislstnre has 
no right to 'punish the operations of 
the mind, for -she has ub rigltt to 
. know them. Again the legislature 
has no right to punish religion,- Or 
that relationship which man holds to 
•feis God, independent of society. The 
charges against the catholics are, that 
they believe the pope has a deposing 
potver^—has in this country a tempo- 
rt(l power} that they believe he is in¬ 
fallible; that they-hold that he has a 
power to absolve from moral obliga¬ 
tion ; that they hold the doctrine Of 
Tio faith with heretics j and that they 
are hostile to the establishment in 
Xt-httveh, state, and property. To es- 
'^itbhsh this <mon^rtfhs libel, no proOf 
whatever is brOt^!K^f?to diaestablbh 
lt,-tKcre is the univti'ii- 

tiea, the okth or^:Cat 1 |dH<;$,' propo¬ 
sed and enatte^^^’thi^^irlsh pUrlia- 
lU^it in 1793, WWbfi^ sWbBrs hituto 
the support of the proteistaUf 8 t£(te, 
chufeh, and propei^j 'Und there'is 
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''*tlfie’'-isiipbsribility of tlwtrtdh of-the 
charges, for Were they trtie 'thfejr 
would amount to a dissolution of w 
'^emoiitafof hamun adldety. iVy me 
imacouciledble to fije truth of the 
i0^fi^itdi reH^ou'; they suppose the 
ca^olic to be 'more, depraved than 
uither pagan or ids^ater. But theca- 
'^olks ute by far the m^tfrity of the 
>Christiaitspit wodfeS follo’w^therefort, 
fbat ^the majority of the wi^orshippris 
of'Christ ar^worse^ha'n the worthip- 
pers of Jove or'*Muhcfmtned; ’ Bitt 
-this is noft allf they UrCi-acUOrdiUg to 
these cliargj!^ rCndei'ed' thtfs execm- 
d>ic by fheir' religion'; it would follow 
that the' design of Christianity •^had 
been defeated; that omniseteiicc Had 
been Wind, OnUnpotence bafRed; and 
that-what-we call redemption was the 
ihcreaseofrin'anddccrt^seoYsnlvation; 
that is to ray, that the'Christian reli¬ 
gion is not divine. They who make 
the Chai'ge mUsf therefore abandon 
•their arguments or their religion. 
Well, then, tins is denied; the religion 
is acquitted, a'nd wc'tnhsc tteareh for 
the source of censure in piiySical or 
moral causes. But there is no physi¬ 
cal Cause producing moral depravity, 
•God punishes, but he does not cor- 
Ttipt. Wc have no idea of a moral 
pestflehce, least of all of a party 
plagUe, which ShoUld visit the house 
of'tlie catholic, and obediently rcthu 
'ft-om that of the protestant, living-in 
the same vicinit^r such a,supposi¬ 
tion is uonsen'Se. ^The caii^e cannot 
be physical, it -must be moral there¬ 
fore ; that-it-is 1*0 say, it mhst he the 
litvvs i it cannot bevWealtJi that has 
"caused this" perversity m IreJandt-^it 
rabst be the pinallavvs and jjfensl 
vfetntheut. * '* 

• 'J*?IHie • argument,' then,‘goes riot 
against'tlfe'eritholics, bat agatnst yoiiif 
syrtetri governing them, and prb- 
no'uribes that the result of yoiiri con- 
f ai 
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nection with Ireland has been the 
unparalleled depravity of the inhabi¬ 
tants. Or do you suppose it is the 
soil of Ireland •pr the air, or the Eu¬ 
charist, that produce that conclu¬ 
sion; and not the laws, thau took 
from the catholics their land, their 
arms, and their civil liberty ? The 
laws, or the penal system, an: a par¬ 
tial attainder of the people in mass, 
not on account of acts, but on an al¬ 
legation of character j which charac¬ 
ter is not proved, is not true, and has 
no possibility of truth, except such 
as may arise from oppression. 

** There is nothing either in the 
catholic religion, or in the composi¬ 
tion of the Irish catholics, that war¬ 
rants the objection. We are told we 
are to look for that objection in the 
fundamental laws of England, and in 
the oath of the king. It is late, very 
late, to tell ns this; before the Union 
wc should have knowm it. What, 
have you taken away the‘Irish par¬ 
liament, and then do you tell the 
Irish catholics, that,by the fundamen¬ 
tal Ijyws of the land, they must be ex¬ 
cluded from yours ? 

“ The refusal of what the Irish ca¬ 
tholics require rests upon six wicked 
propositions. 1st, That the majority 
of the followers of Christ are the 
worst of the human species, and that 
they are rendered thus bad by their 
religion. 2d, That the result of 
the British goven^ment in Ireland has 
been th^ unqualiJieu depravity of her 
inhabitants. 3d, That the funda¬ 
mental laws of England are incompa¬ 
tible with the civil privile^ of the ‘ 
majority of rhe Irish. 4<th,jniat their 
first magistrate is sworn against their 
rigbu. 5tb, 'J'hat tht- protestants of 
Ircltmd have gotten a great propor¬ 
tion of her land, and should therefore 
disqualify a great proportion of her 


people. 6th, That the protestant 
church is paid in a great p^-oportion 
by the catholics, and should, tor that 
reason, deprive them of their civil 
privileges. On thfe truth of such 
monstrous propositions, it is suppo¬ 
sed we are warranted to commit, on 
the principles of law, four capital 
violations; namely, to continue laws 
which are partial, laws that are arbi¬ 
trary, laws that, punish opinions, and 
laws that punish religion. Six mon¬ 
strous propositions, and four palpable 
violations, to do*what ? to ruin your 
empire: for what else but ruin is 
that policy which livides your people 
in the face of' your enemy ? If you 
were to send to hell for principles, or 
to Bedlam for discretion, you would 
not find worse. 

“ The effects of the penal code 
were as pernicious, as the theory was 
monstrous upon which it was found¬ 
ed. Turn we to the age of the re¬ 
peal of that code, which begun in 
1778. In 1778 and in 1782, the 
rights of property and the rights of 
religion were in a great measure re¬ 
stored. Nor were these acquisitions 
a barren liberty. The exports of Ire¬ 
land increased above one half; her 
population near a third ; and her agri¬ 
culture, that was not before able to 
feed a small number of inhabitants, 
(for we were fed by corn from Eng¬ 
land,) supplied an increased popula¬ 
tion of one million, and sent a redun¬ 
dancy to Great Britainv The courtier 
was astonished—he had contempla¬ 
ted such prospects as the frenzy of 
the enthusiast, he read that frenzy 
roistered in the'public accounts. 
Nor was all this wealth slow in co¬ 
ming. The nation started into man¬ 
hood at onfce; yotfhg Ireland came 
forth like a giant, rejoicing in her 
Strength. Public prosperity so crowd- 
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cd on the heel of th? statute, that the 
powers of nature seemed to stand at 
the right hand of parliament. 

** The leading causes of this were 
as evident as the fact: the country 
.became cultivated, because the laws 
that deprived the catholit of an inte¬ 
rest in the soil were repealed, and an 
opportunity was given to the opera¬ 
tion of her corn laws ; her trade in • 
creased, because the prohibitions on 
her trade were removed, because she 
asserted her liberty ; and she asserted 
her liberty, because*6he suspended her 
religious animosity. Unanimity shut 
the gates of strife, and Providence 
opened the gates of commerce. Pro¬ 
vidence had whipped the country, 
through a century, with her own acts 
of parliament, and blessed her on the 
repeal of them; and so connected 
were the penal laws and the poverty, 
the crime and the punishment, that 
it did not seem to be a series of cause 
and effect; but a superior power 
standing in the island, visible, inflict¬ 
ing with its lash, and exhorting with 
its bounty, and suggesting, by the 
indelible lessons of woe and weal, to 
my country how to get her liberty, 
and yours how to secure her empire. 

“ I have drawn examples from my 
own’country ; I pass over others : I 
might—I do not,—detail the gloomy 
catalogue of despotic governments, 
whose yoke has been established by 
religious discord ; or of eiypires, like 
that of the^ Greeks, erased; or of 
nations, like your own at certain pe¬ 
riods, stung to madness by that inex¬ 
orable fury. I avoid the dungeon of 
theology, the mad-house of casuistry, 
and the noisy tribe of the sectarians ; 
nor do I dwell on their bookish igno¬ 
rance, and their yulgar turbulence, 
Jipr tell with What/fiiry they fought, 
with what T<^bleness they reasoned; 
and hovr they ever abused their victo* 


rics over each other; trampled on 
one aiiotheris liberty, abandoned their 
own; forgot their God, and sated 
the wildest revenge with all the spite¬ 
ful cant of hypocritical devotion.-— 
They did not want their king-cry, 
and thi M church-cry, nor any oT that 
public rant, with which, for political 
purposes, the public clieat panders tlie 
name of his Maker. I pass over the 
contentious part of the history of my 
own country ; the ashes arc yet warm, 
and I fear to tread on those perilous 
materials, or to re-kindle flames in a 
country where oblivion is patriotism, 
and concord is salvation; doubting 
whether I possess the good qualities, 
certain that 1 share all the infirmities 
of my nation, I have no right, in ano¬ 
ther country, to criticise my own, but 
am obliged by duty, and led by in¬ 
clination, to defend her—protestant 
and catholic without distinction, and 
with unabated fidelity. Sufficient to 
say, lhav in her religious contests thur 
different partizans did what all reli¬ 
gious partizans ever do, they abused 
their victory, and they paid the pe¬ 
nalty ; the catholics lost their land, 
the protestants lost their liberty, and 
both a free constitution. The times 
I allude to are past, the religious spi¬ 
rit that inflamed them is past; Bello- 
na has recalled her learned gentlemen 
of much theology, and much meta¬ 
physics—Bedlam has shut her gates 
upon them—Bigotry is now no more 
than a spent f’wfy. Thine hundred 
yea,rs have been sufficient to subdue 
one miserable madness; tbe great bo¬ 
dies and establishiyents that formerly 
petitioned against the catholics, have 
either recalkd their thunder, or ex¬ 
pressed theiiwapprobatiun. There is 
not on your tabic a single petition 
against the catholics; the city of Lon¬ 
don has not stirred $ the city of Dub¬ 
lin, has rejected an anti-catholic ad- 
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dress; the university of Dublin has issued from the pen of an Irish Ro» 
done the same j .a great northern pro- man catiiolic prelate. Could he be 
testant county in Ireland has passed really ignorant of tlie origin of the 
resolutions in their favour ; the uni- measure which he deprecated? Could 
vf*rsity of Oxforfl, in her late distin- he be ignorant that the ten senior 
g’lished appointn'itnt, !iar« markc.d her prelates of his own order, compre- 
approbatioa of the pi-iiieiplcs of cjvil hending thd four titular archbishopSy 
and religious liberty ; your pulpit re- in the month of January, 1799, so- 
sounds with slraiiia the most liberal, lemnly resolved, that ♦ such interfe- 
in lessons cqinlly brilliant and pro- rence of government as may enable 
fou d ; the mitre is placable—we rc- it to be satisfied of the loyalty of the 
cognize, with gratitude, the genuine person appointed is just, and ought 
majef-’tyof the Christian religion: You to be acceded to ?^ And further, 
yourscivc!:, your government and par- ‘that, to give this principle its full 
liamcrit, iiavo led ihc wav. In 1790, operation,* themselves laid down the 
you set up the popedom ; 1791, you details of the elections of their bi- 
cstablished popery ixi North Ameri- shops ; and proposed that the person 
ca; in l/lCfi, you conveyed the ca-. so elected was lo be presented togo- 
tliolic religion, with all its rites and vermnciit, and that, if he were object- 
cercmnnio!., to South America; in cd to, the electors were to proceed to 
1809, .you sent to Spain and Portu- the election of another candidate ? 
gal two armies, to support in both, Could he be ignorant that'those pre- 
aiid in full power, the splendour and latcs appointed a committee of three 
the rights of the Romish church, of their appointed body, to transact 
You employed Irishmen and Irish all busiiiess with government, ‘ rela- 
moncy in these es^peditions, and will. tive to the said proposal, under the 
disqualify the Irish for po- substance of the regulations agiced 
pery ? France out of the question, on and subscribed by them ?’and that 
there is not a catholic on the globe the proposed resolutions vi'ere trans- 
whom you have not embraced, er.cept initted to the lord-lieutenant, and to 
your fellow suhjoctf. To that em- the king’s miiiioters ? Such were the 
brace T now recommend you.” facts ! True it is rl«it those resolu- 

Sir .T. C. Hippesl ’y secoiuled Mr lions were not acted upon, for they 
Grattan’s iiiotson. He also began weie to be practically concurrent with 
by noticing tiie mannor in wlsich the a propos: ! which hud been made to 
catholics had di.'ic’aimcd the proposal the prehtes, namely, that of aninde- 
of the re/o, whieli their advocate., had pendent st^tc-proviMon for the clergy 
made for l^iem. “'K-e Ii lsli press,” of frcland ; and the prc’ates bad re- 
lie said, “ had for two years continued 8oIvcd,that ‘such a provision, through 
to pour forih in rapid succession the • government, competent and secured, 
most unqualified calumnies against ought to he thankfully accepted.* 
those who favoured a measure, which, “Circumstances indeed had pre¬ 

in fact, bad its origin with the foiuv vented that great and just measure, 
metropolitan ^»d wx other senior pre- which was then avowed to be in the 
laics of the Itoman catholic commu- contemplation of ,go*!?rnment: But 
rion in Ireland. The last, though thus the business stood on the part of 
not the least injurious and unmerited the he^ds,of the Irish catiiolic church, 
attack, was confideatly stated to have An EngHshcatholic prektebas affirm- 
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cd, that these concession!! were obtain* 
cd from them by practising upon fear 
and solitude* while the rei^n of ter* 
ror was still breathing. This he could 
.irith confidence ‘deny from his own 
.^rsonal knowledge, and the part 
-.jvhich he him&elf bore in tnosc trans¬ 
actions. But supposing that terror 
had been indeed the order of the day, 
what different qualities must those 
venerable prelates possess from the 
stern inflexibility of their confidential 
agent, who has so repeatedly decla¬ 
red, that he would suffer martyrdom 
sooner than give up an atom of the 
essential discipline of his church! 
His own constituents, nevertheless, 
for this act, are accused of a commerce 
of robbery not less than sacrilege, and 
of an acquiesence in a measure calcu¬ 
lated to stir up insurrection, to suf¬ 
focate Christianity, to desolate Ire¬ 
land.” 

Sir J. Hippesley then entered into 
so long a discussion, that it occupied 
the whole remainder of 
. 'May 25. the sitting. When the 
question was resumed, Sir 
William Scott rose, not merely to 
state his own sentiments, but those 
of the University of Oxford, which 
he represented, and by which body 
he was intrusted to state their oppo¬ 
sition to the prayer of the petition. 
**They have been given to under¬ 
stand,” said Sir William, alluding to 
Mr Grattan*s broad assertionMpon the 
subject, “ thJt their late election of 
a cl\ancellor (Lord Grenville having 
been elected upon .he Duke of Port¬ 
land's death) h^. been considered in 
this house as iiitliplying. a departure 
from those prinpipfes vmich they pror 
fessed upon when it for¬ 

merly came uridlr'^ScUsaion. The 
cdhipliment paid ih|m by Mr Grat¬ 
tan, upon this proof of increased libe¬ 
rality, they beg to decline, though 


with all private respect for the quar¬ 
ter from whence it comes. Of that 
election it becomes me to speak with 
peculiar reserve; but Jean say without 
offence, that the success of the noble 
pei-son W'-JS produced by other caascs, 
and. Tor other merits than those which 
have any connection with the catholic 
cause. MyconGtitueiitsobjecttothcGe 
petitions, because they consider them 
as injurious to the civil and religious 
establishments of their country} and I 
state this with the more satisfaction, 
as it is an opinion which is in unison 
with my own. The practical wisdom 
of mankind has pivtty generally ac¬ 
quiesced in the opinion, that it is fit 
that there should be a national reli¬ 
gion connected with the state, but 
with a liberal toleration for those who 
are t>f difTerent religious persuasions, 
not affecting the tafety of the ge¬ 
neral establisluneuts of the country. 
Upon these principles the constitution 
of our ovfn counli-y has vested in Its 
best and most enlightcuovl limes. It 
has prospered under their influence ; 
and a constitution so formed, ivid so 
happily prosperousin itsoffects, ought 
not to be ha/.ardod but for causes tite 
gravest iu their own n-aturc, the most 
defined in their extent, the most 
pressing in their necessity, and the 
most assured in tlie beneficial conse¬ 
quences which are expected to result 
from them. 

Upon the subject of connection 
between the civiKand religious esta¬ 
blishments, it rather appeared to me, 
that the right honourable mover did 
not very exactly adhere to tlie same 
principles in every pan of his very 
^ eloquent speech. Certainly in a part 
of il he had lafd down principles that 
pretty strongly militated against the 
le^lity of such a connection. He 
laid down, iu broad tenns, that reli¬ 
gion* was a matter entirely between 
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the conscience of the individual and 
the Creator f that the state had no¬ 
thing to do with it; that where it 
did interfere, it* wandered out of its 
proper functions, and encroached up> 
on the sovereignty of the Supreme 
Being. But he did likewise ac^it in 
another part of hia speech, that * if 
a hostile army was now to land in 
Ireland, whilst the pope was in his 
present condition, that the spiritual 
authority of that pontiif might be 
most formidably employed against the 
safety of tliat country and how ? 
by the influence which that spiritual 
autliority has over the consciences of 
catholics. If so, he admits the posi¬ 
tion, that religious opinions may pos¬ 
sibly be attended with civil dangers; 
that the state lias an interest in chock¬ 
ing, and a right to check, the activity 
of such opinions ; a right to employ 
means of self-defence, to consult its 
own safety, and certainly not to in¬ 
trust the holders of suchopftiionswith 
such portions of its own civil autho¬ 
rity as may, under possible circum¬ 
stances, be applied to its ruin. If 
80 , what becomes of the unqualified 
assertion, that the state has nothing 
to do with the religious opinions of 
its subjects? 

“ To another part of the right ho¬ 
nourable gentleman's speech, I shall 
advert but shortly; that is, to the 
part of it connected with the imme¬ 
diate history of lijeland, and to the 
unhappy contests vvhich have taken 
place at different times in that coun¬ 
try. I dtcline entering into a sub¬ 
ject painful in its nature, and which 
can hardly be touched without exci¬ 
ting sensations which I should be 
very unwilling to revive for a ihb- 
Tuent, Ho has painted in strong co¬ 
lour? the oppressions uiide^.which t. e 
catholics of that; country had labour- 
r'd ; but may I be penhittedto ask, if 


it is quite fair to represent all these 
as the effects of protestant aggres¬ 
sion, without any provocation of any 
species? at any time? and consequent¬ 
ly without any justification or ex¬ 
cuse ? Hastnothing taken place with¬ 
in the two last centuries that might, ■ 
to an eager mind, furnish materials 
for unkind reflections upon their op¬ 
ponents ? Has nothing passed within 
the memory ofrthc youngest gentle¬ 
man in this house, that might not sug¬ 
gest something qf the same kind to 
thos? who would be disposed to use 
it ? I am confident the house will 
hardly deem it just, in reviewing the 
history of that country, to confine all 
the blame to one party ; or to think 
it right tiiat all the transactions of 
the one should be forgotten, whilst 
those of the other are to be recorded 
in brass or marble. I agree in the 
principle that all should be mutually 
forgiven. That all should be for¬ 
gotten, may be more questionable in 
considering a measure of prospective 
regulation. To turn one's back en¬ 
tirely upon all history and all expe¬ 
rience, has not usually been deemed 
an act of true political wisdom. 

** There is a material difference to 
be remarked," pursued Sir William 
Scott, “ between the petitions them¬ 
selves, and the arguments used by the 
right honourable mover. The petitions 
propose nothing but an unqualified 
repeal, aiid they dojthis in perfect 
conformity to their former applica¬ 
tions. The motion for a comm’ttee 
does not in itself propose any more ; 
but Mr Grattan, in ius speech, opens 
another view of thing?} for he express¬ 
ly states, ‘ that the appointment of 
ibis committee, ^ fqf the purpok of 
Considering the tbliaij on which the 
petitions are to be complied with ; 
adulitting without reserve, that, with¬ 
out Wrms, thi« compKance cannot be 
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given. On all fpmier occasions, they 
who argued in favour of these conces¬ 
sions adhered closely to the prayers 
of the petitions, by contending for 
an uiiqualiOed repeal, as matter^ of 
eJ^ar unqualified right and justice. 
(^Suppose, however, the ^committee 
formed, what is to be their employ¬ 
ment ? Are they to take into consi¬ 
deration petitions acknowledged by 
the mover to be inadmissible upon 
their own terms, an*d tlien to try 
their luck in finding out conditions 
on which they might deem it safe to 
comply, but which conditions there 
is no reason whatever for supposing 
the petitioners will accept ? We have 
every reason to infer from the language 
of the petitions, that no such change 
has taken place in the minds of tlie 
petitioners, as T have remarked in 
the arguments of their advocates ; 
they do not seem to have hit upon the 
discovery lhv<t conditions are now in¬ 
dispensable ; their demand of the re¬ 
peal is still unconditional. The con- 
, elusion therefore is, that if both par¬ 
ties are consistent, the appointment 
of a committee can lead to nothing ; 
because if the committee acts upon 
the principle of exacting conditions, 
it will in effect negative the petition ; 
and if the committee does not exact 
them, the petitioners must negative 
the result of the committee’s labours. 

The right honourable mover has 
acted .fairly in declaring wfijit is the 
species of seefirfty he would require, 
VIZ. ^ domestic nogiination of their 
prelates, which he^ conceived would 
be a complete defence against the 
dreaded interpo^tiou of French in¬ 
fluence over the catholics of Ireland* 
But was he enabled to give any assu¬ 
rance that this s^uHty would be fur- 
nislied ? No such th£tig: he has only 
rested upon his own reasonings, that 
it was fit it should be furnished, and 


m 

• 

thence inferred that it might proba¬ 
bly be expected. But surely he can¬ 
not have forgot how little the same* 
premises led to the same conclusion, 
upon the proposition fif the veto. He 
has with great force contended, that 
that.would be the most natural and 
safe security tliat could be resorted 
to,—^the fittest therefore to be adopt¬ 
ed ; and yet he has admitted without 
reserve, that to obtain that is a ground¬ 
less expectation. Considerations of 
propriety and fitness, therefore, (as 
they strike his mind) are no sufficient 
grounds for a rational expectation of 
success in the offer. What reason 
has he to hope, that the proposition 
he wishes to substitute would meet 
with a better fate and fortune than his 
favoured veto ? 

** Without knowing distinctly the 
grounds on which the right honour¬ 
able gentleman builds his hopes, it ap¬ 
pears to me infinitely less |)robabIe 
that this scheme of domestic nomi¬ 
nation would be acceded to by the 
catholics, than the rejected veto. Is 
the power of nomination to reside in 
the other prelates of the chflrch ? 
Are they expected to nominate inde¬ 
pendently of the pontiff ? Is it at all 
likely that they would concur in a 
form of appointment so little conso¬ 
nant to the general sense and consti¬ 
tution of their church ? If the laity 
are to share in the nomination, would 
that be less than an entire schismati- 
cal defection froir.-£he whole*of their 
ecclesiastical establishment ? The dis¬ 
cipline and constitution ^of their 
church, make neithd* a small nor an 
insignificant part of tlie religious faith 
of» that communion. They are fun¬ 
damental pointy—matters of high and 
important orthodoxy; the unity of 
the church, the regular devolution of 
authority from the sovereign pontiff 
to the prelates, to be by them com- 
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munifatecl to inferior pastors, are cs- 
scjitially connected with the most vi. 
tal offices of religion. Is it to be sup¬ 
posed, that aH this would be sacriA- 
ced by the geik*ral body of tlic ca- 
lliolics of Ireland for the attainment 
ol the present object ? 1 see nothing 
in the history of that people that 
should induce us to expect it* They 
rejected tlie veto with horror and dis¬ 
dain ; 1 honour them for a conscien¬ 
tious adherence to the principles of 
their faith in so rejecting it. But I 
must honestly confess, that the reve¬ 
rence which I feel for that conduct 
would be much diminished, if 1 saw 
that they were disposed to adopt the 
present proposal, which goes to amuch 
wider departure from the doctrines of 
that church, than the proposition of 
the veto itself. The vet Of if admit¬ 
ted, would give his majesty merely a 
negati^x*; and tliis, I think, has been 
rightly enough admitted by Dr Mil¬ 
ner, to be a ‘ mere shadow;,* a thing 
of shew, but of no real efficacy. But 
this proposal of a domestic nomina¬ 
tion, instead of merely giving liis ma¬ 
jesty S concurrent jurisdiction, shoul¬ 
ders the pontiff entirely out of the bu¬ 
siness, and devolves it in to hands which 
arc as yet unknown from any descrip¬ 
tion with which the right honour able 
gcritleman has favoured us. In such 
a course of things, what becomes of 
the sovereignty of the pontiff, or the 
unity of the church ; how' is this ma¬ 
chine ofi domestic domination to be 
put upon the wheels ? Is the pontiff 
to be consulted, or is he nf)t ? If he 
is to be consulfed, how can that be 
■ done in bis present captivity ? Can he 
accept any concordat but such asds. 
dictated hy lus gaoLr Napoleon ? 
IKwd what soit oi' joncordat is likely 
to be approved by that inuxorabh? 
oppressor, which comes to him under 
the description, thalt it is inteiukd to 


prevent the success of French in^r- 
ferenceiu Ireland ? Let any man weigh 
that question and its prObnbic solution 
in his own mind. Supposing such a 
concordat not made, is this catholic 
church in Ireland to usurp the fuj^' 
tions of the pontiff, whilst he is Nn- i 
guishing.in an obscure and helpless" 
captivity, without his knowledge and 
approbation ? Can any man venture 
such a supposition against all histori¬ 
cal, alltheologidblknowlcdgc? What! 
take to themselves the peculiar attri¬ 
butes of that personage, on account 
of his temporal calamities! I observe 
no indication of such a disposition onr 
the part of the catholics of Ireland : 

I see no inclination to withdraw from 
their allegiance to the person whom 
they consider ccrtamly as their spiri¬ 
tual sovereign, or to usurp upon his 
prerogatives, because he is under the 
lash of a tyrant, who, in terms replete 
with perjury and ffilsebood, professes 
to respect nim. I sec no such incli¬ 
nation in the catholic laity uf Ire¬ 
land ; still lessintheircatholjc bishops. 

1 knov/ that there are in^ all religious 
persuasions men who sit loose enovigh 
to the distinctive opinions of tlieir 
sect, or, as the fashionable phrase is, 
arc extremely liberal on the subject 
of opinions of that nature. There arc 
likewise persons in this particular 
communion of Christians, for whom I 
have all possible respect, who also en¬ 
tertain a jsystem of opinions, in which 
I must Wlieve themTi be perfectly 
sincere, though I,must consider those 
opinions to be not so clearly recon- 
cileable with the principles of the ca¬ 
tholic church. But if the matter 
were ever so clear, that tlieir.Qpinjons 
were perfectly reconcdeable with the 
proper dogmas olfthj^.eatholic church, 
trill 1 maintain that the opinions ex¬ 
pressed by the bishops and pastors of 
that church, supposing, them to be 
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tver sp erroneoas, are those by which 
the faithful in that church are likely 
to be governed. ^^.3^ tltpse opi¬ 
nions c^lude all hope th4t this pro¬ 
ject of domestic •nomination can be 
acceded to by. the general body of 
'^catholics in Ireland. Ttie bishops 
and pastors are, according to the prin- 
cipl-s of that church, the depositaries 
and organs of its faith under the pon- 
till; and if their judgements upon the 
matter differ from those of the noble¬ 
men and gentlemen who are willing to 
iiegociate upon terdis, there can be 
lit k- doubt whose judgement will 
pic*',-'Tl with the general body of ca- 
tlu licii. What the judgements of 
thobc ])ersoiiA are upon this matter, 
may l>c learnt from a pamphlet lately 
puhiished by their accredited agent, 
lilmseli' a prelate of the church, and 
certainly a person of considerable 
Icaaiiiig, and of an intrepid sincerity 
in the avowal of hid opinions. I mean 
Dr Milner. In that publication it is 
stated, * That you may as well at¬ 
tempt to pluck a beam from the sun, 
as attempt to touch a fibre of the spi¬ 
ritual authority of the pope; that 
the attempt to divide the catholics 
from the pope is a monstrous exfieri- 
ment; that it is giving them the shell, 
and refusing tliem the kernel.* Now, 
if such are the catholic doctrines of 
Ireland, what llope is there that the 
present proposition can be realized ? 
Would it not he asking those pcopli 
to surrender^ their consciences, and 
declare themsely^^^not catltoMcs . 
When you attempt, without a real 
conversion, to strip a catholic of the 
opinions whicfrlie holds amongst tMfe 
most sacred tenets of his church, how 
much do you'^pyopose to leave in that 
person eithercatholic or of 
ad honest man f ' " ■ 

“ Suppow, however, these frtjtda- 
mehtal diiScultks were surmounted, 


how is the intercourse tbot is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the purposes of 
confirmation and investiture to be 
maintained ? Certaialf nut without 
the permission of the person who now 
hold? the pope in custody ; and is it 
likel)’' th«t that person will concur in 
executing a plan, the avowed purpose 
of which is the total exclusion of hU 
interference ? In fact, the proposed 
arnuigement seems to me to project 
little less than the transfer to Buona¬ 
parte of that power of the veto urhich 
the cathohes, upon consciimlious 
principles, have refused to allow to 
their own lawful sovereign. In every 
view in which 1 can contemplate the 
project, it is impracticable and hope¬ 
less, as far as the catholics are con¬ 
cerned. Whether, if it were pracli- 
cable, k ia that in which protestants 
should acquiesce with entire satisfac¬ 
tion } w^hether we ought to consider 
it as a suHicient security against tliat 
overbeariag inilueuce which the hie¬ 
rarchy of that church exercises over 
its members, and is surely not unlikely 
to exercise against the interests and 
safety of the protestant, or, they 
call k, the non-catholic church ; is 
another question. Accoi’ding to our 
notions, we Irave cleared our religious 
system Irom the impurities which it 
had contracted during the darkness 
of the barbarous ages; according to 
our notions, they unhappily lost the 
favourable opportunity of accomplish¬ 
ing the same wtfrk. Then* notions 
give a very difi’erent representation of 
things ; they consider us a« the cor¬ 
rupters of the true faith. With the 
prejudice which such an opinion in¬ 
spires, supported by the influence 
Vraich the go.'ernors of their church 
possess, I am by no means prepared 
to say, that this domestic nomination 
could be accepted as a sufficient se¬ 
curity, even if all foreign influence, 
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with its attendant dangen> was out 
of the case. It might, even in that 
state of things, be a grave question, 
looking to ^^natural hostility of 
that system of religion to that which 
has supplanted it in civil establish¬ 
ment, and to the spiritual power ever 
conscience which that system main¬ 
tains, by the use of all the means by 
which the minds of men can be for¬ 
cibly affected. We are to remem¬ 
ber, that the pastors of that church 
are not like the obscure teachers of 
petty conventicles, with little influ¬ 
ence, and dependent on the fancies 
of temporary congregations; they 
compose a numerous and embodied 
hierarchy, acting by a regular and 
permanent system, tending to a com¬ 
mon purpose by an application of the 
most powerful means. Something 
more might be requisite, under such 
circumstances, for the safety of the 
protestant establishment, than this 
domestic nomination. But v/hen you 
combine with this, the apprehensions 
arising out of foreign influence di¬ 
rectly Jliostilc to every interest which 
the state is bound to protect from 
danger, and the impossibility of ex¬ 
cluding that influence by any barrier 
which this measure proposes to erect, 
I cannot for a moment hesitate to 
give this motion a decided negative, 
it calls for a committee to consider a 
proposal which appears to be unat¬ 
tainable in itself, and which, if it could 
be attain'^d, would’'not give that se¬ 
curity to the state and to its esta¬ 
blishments which they have a right 
to demand, and p duty to maintain, 
against the dangers of probable ag¬ 
gression.'* “ 

By way of replying to* this excellent 
speech, a speech every way worthy of ■ 
the distinguished person from whom 
it came, Sir J. Newport repeated the 
old cry against the injustice to which 


the catholics were subject; insisted 
upon their right to have all theii ' 
ckims conceded; and claimed, that 
concession as a promise made by the 
British governmentthroughMr Pitt's 
administration. This called up Lor^ . 
CastlereagH. ** His sentiments in’fa-_ 
vour of extending constitutional pri¬ 
vileges to the catholics, coupled with 
adequate arrangements for the secu¬ 
rity of the constitution in church and 
state, had always,’* he said, been 
unequivocally declared; and he had 
suprorted the Uiiion for this reason 
among others, that it opened the only 
means of accot nlishing this so desira¬ 
ble an object. So lung as Ireland was 
governed by a distinct legislature, a 
participation in political, power with 
a sect composing a majority of the 
whole population, was utterly incon¬ 
sistent with the security of the esta¬ 
blished church, and with the tranquil 
administration of affairs. It was the 
measure of Union to which he had 
looked as alone calculated, by placing 
the whole fabric of the government, 
civil and ecclesiastical, upon the ba¬ 
sis of a corresponding population, to 
enable the state to adopt a course of 
greater political indulgence to the ca¬ 
tholics; but, in looking to such a 
system, it never had been his opinion, 
nor that of Mr Pitt, that such con¬ 
cessions could be made without qua¬ 
lifications and restrictions; ithad been, 
on the contrary, th«r deliberate and 
declared opinion, that thl-y could only 
be thought of upQD .the principle of 
substituting ilew and equivalent se¬ 
curities in the room of those to be 
done away ; securities which, in their 
judgement, might be framed upon 
principles consistent Jtt.once with the 
tenets of the Roin^n^ catholics, and 
with the improved security of our df- 
vil and religious establishments. 

** The catliolic hierarchy in Ireland 
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u known to be, at this day, in a state mon with the other states of Europe, 
of more complete and unqualified de- to be free, but has been enslaved as 
pendence upon a foreign authority, a prisoner within the territories of the 
than any other catholic church now. enemy ? f 

subsisting in Europe. It is no re- ** It was with these feelings,’^ said 
proach to-thc R-oman catholic clergy Lord Castlereagh,'«that Mr Pitt’s 
of Ireland, that the libertilB of thidr govertunent, at the timeof the Union, 
church have not been vindicated in contemplated the possibility of efiect- 
former times as successfully against ing a general settlement, upon the 
the see of Rome as those of_^the GaPi- ecclesiastical part of which I was au- 
can or other Roman catholic churches thorised, in the year 1799, to com- 
have been ; such efforts have seldom municate with the catholic clergy, 
been made successfully,, except in It was distinctly understood, that the 
concert with, and at the instance of, consideration of the political claims 
the state itself. It has been the uii- of the catholics must remain for the 
fortunate policy of the British go- consideration of the Imperial Parlia- 
vernment, since the reformation, in- ment; but the expediency of making 
stead of endeavouring to limit and, some provision for their clergy, under 
controul papal authority, (so far as proper regulations, was so generally 
papal power may, consistently with recognised, even by those who were 
the principles of the Roman catholic averse to political concessions, that a 
church,'be limited and controuled) to communication was officially opened 
aim at a fruitless and ineffectual ex- with the heads of tlieir clergy upon 
elusion of what they never did, or this subject. The result of their de- 
could efl'ectually exclude. If such a liberations* was, that ten of their 
policy were ever rational, it is ob- bishops, including the four raetropo- 
. viously inapplicable to times when litans, drew up and signed certain re- 
the religion of the Roman catholics is solutions, which were laid before go- 
not only recognised and established vernment: these resolutions began by 
by law, but those who profess it ad- declaring, (that in the appointment of 
mitted to the exercise, if not of all, at the catholic bishops, such interference 
least o/ some, of the most important of the government, as might enable it 
privileges of the constitution. to be satisfied of the loyalty of the 

** Is it not obvious, then, that the persons to be appointed, was just, and 
state and the Roman catliolics have ought to be agreed to ;* they dis- 
a common interest in obtaining such tinctly granted the veto to govern, 
safeguards against the abuse of pa- ment, and they declared * that the 
pal authority and foreign influence as prelates were satisfied that thb nomi- 
othes states, both Romancatholic and nation of parish priests, with a certi- 
protestant, have established, without ficate of their having^taken the oath 
prejudice to the principles of the Ro- of allegiance, be no'^ified to govem- 
man catholic church, and with the ment.* These resolutions I received 
full acquiescence and sanction of the from the heads of the catholic church } 
pope himself? and surely, if, at former they correspondedprecisely withthosc 
periods, such securities were desira- ' regulations w'hich Mr Ponsonby was 
ble, how indispensably necessary have authorised by Dr Milner to open to 
they become since the head of that parliament in 1807. Judge, then, my 
church has not only ceased^ in com* lurpriBe, when it was. stated that the 
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catholics could not accede to them, 
and that tlie bishops who signed these 
resolutions had been terrified by the 
Irish governm^t of the day into an 
acquiescence in xneamires, which they 
afterwards, upon reflection, disappro> 
▼ed. A statement so ridiculous up¬ 
on the face of it, and so utterly des¬ 
titute of truth, never could have been 
countenanced by any one of the re¬ 
spectable individuals who signed those 
resolutions. J never perceived the 
alighterit repugnance on their part to 
tlte measure, nor any doubt of its be¬ 
ing consistent with the principles of 
their religion, to give to the crown a 
negative upon the appointment of 
their bishops. 

** The veto was never considered as 
carrying with it any direct cpntroul 
over the appointment of bishops ; tlic 
wish for any such power was distinctly 
disclaimed, it being that power of all 
others which government would have 
been most unwilling to charge itself 
with. Direct patronage was unne¬ 
cessary to the purpose which they 
had ^1 view,—iheipurpose of obtain¬ 
ing a security that no person should 
be invested with the functions of a 
Roman catholic bishop, of whose 
character, as a loyal man and good 
subject, the state was not previously 
satisfied j they kne\V that direct ap¬ 
pointments by the state were likely 
to create unnecessary jealousy, and to 
deprive the individual chosen of the 
respect ^nd confidence of those com¬ 
mitted to his care. The persons with 
whom governn^njt communicated at 
the time perfectly understood, and 
did justice to the principles upon 
which (hey acted. It is due to ^ 
Roman culhoHc bishop, at the same 
tkne, to state, that government expe¬ 
rienced, on their part, every faciuty 
in the inquiries they had to make; 
they furnished tliem fircely, and With¬ 


out the appearance of distrust, with 
every information they required. They 
acknowledged that a moderate pro¬ 
vision from the state, such as had 
l>een extended to‘the presbyterian 
clergy in Ireland, and to the Roman ^ 
catholic ciergy in Scotland, would' 
contribute, much to the comfort and 
respectability of their clergy; yettliey 
always displayed an unafFocted ana 
disinterested reluctance to receive ex- 
clusivebenefitsi which might have the 
appearance of separating their intc- 
rtitn from those of the laity, and 
thereby impair their means of dis¬ 
charging with effect their sacred func¬ 
tions. 

I'hose who have studied the pub¬ 
lic temper in Ireland, can bxist appre¬ 
ciate how salutary would have been 
the effects of such an arrangement ; 
liow much the protestants would have 
been conciliated and satisfied, if the 
government wei-e intrusted with the 
means of excluding dangerous men 
from the exercise of such important 
powers ; and how much the Roman, 
catholic clergy might be improved, 
if they grew up in such communica¬ 
tion with the slate under which they 
lived, as to feel that it was not less 
their interest than their duty to main¬ 
tain at all times a reputation for loy¬ 
alty and fidelity. Its benefits would 
not have terminated there ; in times 
of public tumult and popular delusion, 
the Roman catholiQ clergy would feel, 
that they had at least ‘s-omelbing on 
which they might ..subsist, without 
beingcompelled to flatter the passions 
of their misguided flock, till the pe¬ 
riod of intemperance had passedaway, 
and might thus be enabled,, with a 
firmer and bolder step, to tread in 
the path of their‘duty. 

**The Roman catholic clergy mbst 
be too well versed in the history of 
mankind, not to feel and to allow 
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that, so long as spintual authority is Are the Roman catholics of 
exercised by men, it is prone to mix entitled to impute to their own go< 
• itself in temporal concerns, more es- vernment views eitltcr ilUbt ral or iin- 
. peclally in matters which may be con- wise, when they derry^nd securities 
Bidcred as affecting the interests of from them not neater than states 
the church itself; and that the times purely Roman cftt^lic in their struc- 
may lecVrfTvrli^ the powsr and in- tore have required ? Shall it be im- 
fluence of the see of Rome, if not pnted as a demand unreasonable on 
restrained by wholesome regulations, the part of the crown of Great Bri. 
’ (a supposition not extravagant, when tain, not actually to nominate, but to 
the visible head of the catholic church have the power of excluding persons 
is a prisoner, and consequently an in- from the exercise of the episcopa;! 
strument inthe hands of the enemy,) functions, in whose loyalty his majesty 
may be turned againft the temporal cannot confide ? Does it become the 
interests and security of the state. Irish Roman catholics to raise difli-^ 
Why is the British government alone, culties on this head ? They ought to 
*of all the powers of Europe, to re- recollect, that'their church, being a 
main expos^Hl to a danger, against strictly papal church, peculiarly war- 
which it has been the invariable po- rants the state in such a demand, 
licy of all other states, Roman catho- Tlie Roman catholic church of Ire- 
lie as well as protestant, to provide ? land never has vindicated its own lii 
Why should Spain, the country per- berties against the see of Rome; it 
haps, of all others in Europe, leasthas no coHcardatf it has no domestic 
disposed either to heresy or schism, rights expressly secured. The pope 
have sedulously excluded the see of has, on maivy occasions, rejected ttwr 
Horne from any intercourse with their recommendations of their bishops to 
church, except through the state ? vacant sees, and substituted direct no- 
Why did Austria ? Why did Frapee, minaiions from himself in their ropm. 
'Unless they were satisfied that such a Founding their disciplirre and church 
power, if secretly exercised over the govmiment principally on the canons 
clergy, passing by the state, might, of the Council of Trent, a council 
and must be abused? If Roman ca- which pointedly saved to the see of 
tholicstrfteshavc not thought it safe to Rome all its rights and privileges, in 
rely upon the mere security of oaths, the most extended and objectionable; 
and it they have de.'med it essential sense, and which has never been ac* 
to their safety to fence themselves knowledged in points of discipline by 
rouhd with additional safeguards, and the Gsilican and otlret free churches, 
even to exclud(/lh? direct power of the Irish church is at this day one of 
the see of Rome from operating with- Uie moat dcperKl^nt in Europe, and 
in theflt- dominions in concerns not that in which the powtjr of the pope 
purely appertuining to faith and doc- has the most unqualified sway, 
trine ; cun the Roman catholics of ** Do they mean to describe them* 
these dominions complain, if the pro- sclvt% as such separatists from the 
testant state of t]3i| I’ealm should re- whole body of the Roman catholics 
gard that foreign ^wgr with similar in Europe, that, consistently with the 
Bcntiments of fair aind justifiable lea- principles of their, religion, they esn- 
lousy, and insist upon corresponding not enter into any connection with 
measures of security and preeautiont the state under wliich they hve? If 
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8uch pretensions are persevered in, 
the inference must be, not that the 
Roman catholic religion itself is the 
obstacle, bu^that the belief and prac¬ 
tice of it, at this day prevalent in Ire¬ 
land, is the impediment. Are the Ro¬ 
man catholics prepared for such an 
avowal ? If they are, they must wait 
till better notions prevail on their 
part, before they can hope to urge 
their claims with any prospect of suc¬ 
cess.'* 

Lord Castlereagh then proceed¬ 
ed to show, that such a modified en¬ 
dowment of the clergy of a dissent¬ 
ing community was compatible with 
the preservation of the established 
church in all its rights and privileges. 
“ This had been done to the Roman 
catholic clergy of Scotland no longer 
ago than in 1796; and the late pope 
had expressed his grateful acknow¬ 
ledgments for this extension of royal 
benevolence. The episcopal church 
of Scotland was endowedby the state, 
without prejudice to the established 
presbyterian religion ; and in Ireland, 
the^ presbyterian clergy had long en¬ 
joyed such an endowment. A sys¬ 
tem like this, he contended, was cal¬ 
culated to strengthen the established 
church, by tranquillizing Ireland, and 
placing the clergy of the most nume¬ 
rous sect in a more friendly relation 
to the-state. These were his opinions, 
and they had been those of Mr Pitt. 
The government which had effected 
the Union gave the most unequivocal 
proof of its sincerity, in retiring from 
•administration at a moment when they 

S ed, in tbp highest degree, the 
fence of their sovereign and of 
the country. If they found greater 
impediments than they expected,— 
much greater than they could over¬ 
come, to the accomplishment o? their 
views, 110 fair man could impute to 
them, on that accQunt> that they did 


not discharge their public duly ho¬ 
nestly, boldly, and disinterestedly; and 
if, after they had given this decisive' 
and unequivocal proof of the designs 
they had formed for consolidating all 
the advantages of the Union, they 
were conscientiously sa'tfsfied, froth 
what then passed, that the measure 
could not be pressed with advantage, 
it became them to recollect, that this 
was not the only question in which 
the interests^of the empire were in¬ 
volved, and to feel thal duty com¬ 
manded them' no longer to refuse 
then services to their sovereign, when 
his majesiy condescended to require 
them." 

Lord Castlereagh concluded by re¬ 
peating, “that no advantage could 
result from going into a committee, 
whilst its successful accomplishment 
remained, in his opinion, impossible. 
How much more hopeless had it be¬ 
come at the present moment, when, 
in addition to all the former impedi¬ 
ments to success, obstacles the most 
serious, and to him the most unex¬ 
pected, had been raised by the Ro¬ 
man catholics themselves. It never 
had been any part of his purpose to 
force the protestant mind upon the 
subject. Time, and a due disposition 
evinced on tlie part of the Roman ca¬ 
tholics to connect themselves with 
the state, might create favourable im¬ 
pressions, the growth of which, re- 
troceii^ions of sentiment, such as those 
lately witne8sed’,‘‘'ckuld not fail to 
check and to destroy. For what pur¬ 
pose go into a committee, d^hen no 
person has any plan to propose; when 
the Roman catholics are neither pre¬ 
pared nor enabled to comply with 
what is allowed even by Mr Grattan, 
who moves the.committee, to be an es¬ 
sential preliminary ? But therawere 
other insuperable bars at present to 
itt ai:compli$hjQCBt ; the public mind 
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was not ripe for the measure, the in¬ 
disposition was too general and too 
strong, and he much doubted the po- 
• Hey of having exposed a question of 
this nature to successive defeats, by 
bringing It^flihward under such cir« 
'cumstances.*’ • 

Had there been no other obstacles 
to the concessions which were demand¬ 
ed by the advocates of the Irish ca¬ 
tholics, than ‘what the conduct of the 
catholic clergy respecting the veto 
occasioned, that obstacle alone was 
insuperable; and the fhanner in which 
the facts were stated, not only by 
LordCastlereagh, but by MrGrattan 
and Sir J. C. Hippesley themselves, 
sufficed to prove this. General M. 
Matthew, liowever, taking the opini¬ 
ons of these two members, and put¬ 
ting their statement of the facts con¬ 
veniently oat of sight, gave it as his 
opinion, that they had left little for 
him, or for any one else to say on the 
fulnect. Then, led away by the re¬ 
collection of those times which were 
equally disgraceful to both parties, 
and which not only the love we bear 
Our country, but the respect we bear 
to human nature, would make us wish, 
if it were possible, to blot out of hu¬ 
man history, he entered upon a most 
imprudent and inflammatory strain. 
“ Let it not,** said he, ** be suppo¬ 
sed that 1 am exaggerating while I 
state the cruelties exercised by this 
country towar^ Ireland in the year 
' 1798, for of tlfat which I shall state, 
1 was^myself an eye witness. I saw, 
in the city of Dublin and other parts 
of Ireland, scenes which will excite 
hbrror even in the very recital; and 
what must they be to those who saw 
them ?—what, indeed, to those who 
felt them ?—I siw honest men drag¬ 
ged from their families and thrown 
into prisons, without proof or trial, 
in contempt of that boasted pillar of 


theconstitution, Magna Charta, which 
provides, * That no person shall be 
imprisoned except by the judgement 
of his peers, or the lav/of the land.*' 
I did alsd see honest and industrious 
men seized by military force, strip¬ 
ped tied up to triangles or hal¬ 
berts, and contrary to all laws,' hu¬ 
man and divine, barbarously whipt, 
flagged, tortured, or half hanged, and 
inf^ously forced to confess crimes 
of which they were innocent, and 
which they confessed merely because 
unable to endure more pain ; and this 
in contempt and defiance of the Bill 
of Rights, wliich says, * No tor¬ 
ture nor cruelty shall be exercised to¬ 
wards a British subject.* I did see 
men, in hundreds, insulted beyond 
endurance, and lying in ditches in a 
dying state, after their houses had 
been burnt, and their little property 
reduced to ashes ; their wives or sis¬ 
ters ravished before their faces, and 
some of their daughters, children of 
ten years of age, barbarously and in¬ 
humanly defiled by a rabble rout of 
English fencibles and German mer¬ 
cenaries. All these horrors took place 
in Ireland in the year 1798, during 
the administration of that worst of all 
lord-lieutenants, Lord Camden. When 
Mr Pitt saw the effects of this diabo¬ 
lical system, he saw clearly that no 
good whatever could result from it ; 
the system of torture was abandoned, 
mercy was resumed. Lord Camden 
was witlidrawn. Lord CornwHUis was 
sent in his place, conciliation was 
tried, and tranquillity instantly fol¬ 
lowed. • 

“ Happy the people were at this 
cb&nge for a while: happy they 
'might have continued ; but the am¬ 
nesty was shortly afterwards broken 
by the government party. And would 
any man wonder, after this, if the 
people of Ireland should be roused 
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to I'cveng^ ? Was there not cause 
enough for resentment and vengeance 
m the cold-bk)oded murders of ’their 
fathers, metiers, and brothers ? In 
the piollution'and defilement of tiieir 
wives, their sisters, and their daugh¬ 
ters ? And yet, notwithstanding the 
butchery of 'i0,000 of them in that 
^ar, the people of Ireland remaitied 
true to their allegiance. After this 
statement of facts, will any man in 
Iiis senses come forward and tell ns 
that such men are not to be trusted, 
and are unfit to be admitted to our 
glorious constitution ? Is it not mad'.* 
ness to refuse to four millions of his 
inaje 5 ty*sloyaIsiibjects,men, of whom 
one half of your army and navy are 
composed, men, without whom you 
cannot man that navy or recruit that 
army, the enjoyment of those pri¬ 
vileges enjoyed by their countrymen 
cf a different religion ? I call upon 
you, in the name of God, and of my 
country, for the emancipation of these 
my brave and loyal countrymen ! the 
salvation of this country depends up¬ 
on it;; and the refusal must tend to 
the subversion of tins einpire. For, 
in case of an invasion, what have you 
to look to ? So soori as that man, 
who has humbled the rest of conti¬ 
nental Eurc^e, shall have finished the 
conquest of Spain, he will have all 
the ports of Europe m his power, 
wlierein he can prepare and man his 
fleets ill spite of your blockading sys¬ 
tem ; afid tliey may sail from ports 
so convenient to the Irish shores, that 
no man .can fqrdtol the moment in 
which they mayi,comc upon yon. Be 
«Dt too confident of your strength, if 
the enemy should bnd in Irelabd, 
when conduct «sball have diS’^ 

giisted and exasperated that people. 
They have an immense population fit 
to take arms, and ready to be brought 
fonvard. Ireland was ready to‘bnng 


into the field 300,000 fighting men 
equipped for service; they could re- 
i»iWce,that antiy in six weeks by a 
levy of 60,0(K) more; and they nevet 
re^juired from France, nor would they 
accept, though ofieredvaffreater au¬ 
xiliary force than lOjCOO^men, add 
4f0,0()0 stands of arms. What would, 
then, be the fate of this country in 
case of ‘an invasion, with Ireland in 
hostility ? You would then sec Irish 
force and flisli discontent united 
against you, and a large French fleet 
manned with Ifish sailorsj to dispute 
with yoij the sovereignty of the sea ; 
by such a ch?ogelreland would have 
every thing to gain, and nothing to 
lose. The Irish would form a go¬ 
vernment of their own. They would 
abolish penal laws : they would abo¬ 
lish thhes, and not pay one fifth of the 
taxes tiicy do at present. They would 
save to home expenditure the whole 
of those rents paid to the absentee 
proprietors of landed estates ; a per¬ 
petual drain of the wealth of the 
country, no part of which ever re¬ 
turns to repleriish its resources. They 
would get rid of 60 millions of )'tjur 
public debt. They would get rid of 
yourestablishmentin church and stath, 
and of your lord-Iieutenant, whose 
office ought to have been abolished 
at the Union, W'hich would have sa¬ 
ved to the country 180,0001. a-year. 
And if, by your oppression, they 
should be driven to a srparalion, you 
could never afterwardlbeablcto sub-' 
due them; for you could never, at 
any onetime, send 100,000 men into 
Ireland, deprived of the aid which 
Ireland gives in the recruit ing your 
army ; and what chance would you 
have even with such ^ force in the 
heart of the country, able to muster, 
at 48 hours notice, SOOjOOO men, ‘and 
to re-irtforce them by 50,000 recruits 
per for sk itionths ^ That 

12 
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country wants nothing from you,-—it 
owes you nothing in point of grati- 
' tude. lu 48 hour* they could effect 
their purpose* Tliey could seize on 
your fortresses, and secure, as hosta¬ 
ges, all the members of your goveni- 
Inent theref The practicability of all 
I have stated was proved before the 
secret committee of the Irish parlia¬ 
ment by four leading persons,—^yov. 
may call them traitors if you will; 
but nobody will accuse them of not 
knowing the resources of the coun¬ 
try. 1 know the situation of Ireland 
as well as any man in this country. 
I have in that country, and from that 
couritiy, knowledge of certain mat¬ 
ters which no other man in this house 
possesses but one, and he does not 
make use of his knowledge. For the 
last sixteen years I have made it my 
business to understand the affairs of 
Ireland ; and I know what I say, 
when I tell you they can bring into 
tlK* field 300,000 men fit for military 
operations, and that they could in six 
weeks replace a loss of 60,000 of 
them ; for this is a calculation delibe¬ 
rately made.’* 

General Mathew grew calmer in 
the couree of his speech. “ There ex¬ 
isted at this time,” he said, ** a power¬ 
ful party in Ireland, attached to the 
true interests of that country, and 
daily increasing in strength. The in¬ 
terests of that country were the inte¬ 
rests of this. Complete emancipation 
was all that .was wanting to render 
the British empire invulnerable. If 
the icing’s coremation oath stood in 
the way, parliament ought to repeal 
it, and frame a new one, more con¬ 
formable to the times. He himself 
saw no possible objection to the domes¬ 
tic appointment' of catholic bishops, 
aiyl the catholic clergy.of Tipperary 
had passed resolutions in favour of it. 
Nevertheless, whether he right 
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or wrong, his judgement was not con¬ 
siderable enough to be put in compe¬ 
tition with that of four millions of 
people, who knew thewJbwn interests, 
and the principles of tlieir faith infi¬ 
nitely better than he could do. They 
had4ip^-L>cd that point for themselves; 
whatever they decided he should al¬ 
ways support, and he would give his 
unc^uaVfiied vote for catholic emanci¬ 
pation, whether they allowed the veto 
to the soverrign or not.” 

General M. Mathew had told the 
ministers what they had to fear from 
the Irish ; the Hon. W. Lambe and 
Mr Ponsonby drew portraits not 
less terrific of Buonaparte. Is he 
not,” said Mr Ponsonby, one of 
those extraordinary men whom Pro¬ 
vidence creates to bring about those 
great and exti-aordinary revolutions, 
which in two or three thousand years 
are produced, and totally change the 
moral and political state of the world i 
Is he not ynparallcled in the history 
of the world, both as a military man 
and a general statesman i I say he is 
the greatest man that has ever ap¬ 
peared on the face of the earth, fn the 
strength of his faculties, and the en¬ 
ergies of his mind.” “ His actions,” 
said Mr Lambe, ** scarcely rcRcmble 
those of human conquerors;—how¬ 
ever we may abhor his atrocities, it 
■is impossible not to look upon hia 
character with something of a super¬ 
stitious awe and veneration.” Lord 
Jocelyn, who spoke against %he com¬ 
mittee, said, that the true cause of 
the discontented state ol Ireland was 
to be found in the pbrpctual absence 
of the great land-noldcrs; and that 
till they were taught to reside occa¬ 
sionally among their tenantty, to en¬ 
courage their industry, inspire them 
with confidence, influence their man¬ 
ners and morals by example, and teach 
them a due submission to the lavvs, it 

t ^ 
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would be in vain to look for tranquil¬ 
lity in Ircbiud j—no catholic emanci¬ 
pation would ever effect it. Every 
man who has Vaveiled over that coun¬ 
try must have marked on the veiy 
face of it the contrast between the 
high state of cultivation, improve¬ 
ment, and tranquillity which reigns 
in the estates of the resident land¬ 
holders, and the wretched appearance 
of those estates where the owners are 
absentees, and the tenants arc deliver¬ 
ed over to the dlipo.-al of mercenary 
amenta. This was the true cause of 
tiic evil, and the speculative grievan¬ 
ces which were complained of had 
nothing to do with the real source of 
discontent.” Mr Ponsonby replied, 
“ that if Lord Jocelyn thought resi¬ 
dent landlords were necessary to the 
prosperity of Ireland, lie must try his 
hand at repealing the Unioii ; for the 
natural effect and object of the Union 
was tt) draw the great proprietors out 
of Ireland. If that,” hs. continued, 
“ cannot be done, 1 trust those con¬ 
cessions will be made whicU will have 
the "ffect of satisfying the people of 
that country ; but the truth is, that 
Ircl ind never obtained any consider¬ 
able advantages, except at the mo¬ 
ment of England’s embarrassments. 
That is the melancholy and deplora¬ 
ble truth. If you go on refusing 
every thing to the people of Ireland, 
depend upon it they will say, that 
the Union iias made them worse than 
they \\>ere, and that what you refuse 
they would have obtained from ibeir 
owui pailianient—their own parlia¬ 
ment must hayt* relieved tliem from 
theii oppressions. If jou persevere 
in resisting iheir just pretensfons,OiC- 
peiid lipoi' it tlicM w'iiii tin 
dangerous means of enforcing their 
claims, and the ability and inci.naiion 
of the emperor of the Erench will not 
long have them without that vissist- 
1 « 


ance and co-operation they may re¬ 
quire. Are y'Oii aware of what w'ould 
be the certain consequence of their re¬ 
sorting to such dangerous assistance ? 
Never wull you be able to secure 
Ireland by contimiing^ the conduct 
which yow have bitlierto" pursued"; 
and be assured, if you proceed in that 
course, that either during his majes¬ 
ty’s life, or in the reign of his suc¬ 
cessor, there wull be a convulsion in 
that unhappy^:ountry, which will ei¬ 
ther place it in the power of the ene- 
rr.v, or make il a frightful scene of 
bloodshed, devastation, and nun.” 

The for.i.cr part of Mr Ponsonby *s 
speech was employed in detailing to 
the house what had formerly past be¬ 
tween him and Dr Milner, when Dr 
Mihier authorised him to state that 
the catholics were wiibng to give up 
the veto. Mr Perceval, reprehending 
the spirit in which Mr Ponsonby had 
spoken, expressed liis sincere satisfac¬ 
tion that that gentleman and Mr 
Grattan had so completely cleared 
themselves from the suspicion of ha¬ 
ving held out fallacious motives to 
the house. “ The case,” said he, 
“ will now stand clear with the pub¬ 
lic. But I cannot forbear trusting, 
that from the whole of this strange 
transaction wx* shall learn a useful les¬ 
son, and that in future w'e shall not 
depend too much upon the accuracy 
of the advocates for the concessions, 
as to thy judgement they may form of 
the opinions and'feeThigs of the ca¬ 
tholics upon this subject. We now 
know with what feelings we hre to 
receive any represeiitaLions coming 
from that quarter. It is unneces¬ 
sary,” said Mr Perceval, “ to do more 
at present than meet the arguments 
of the mover of this question upon 
the ground which he has chosen. <He 
has himself declared, that either the 
veto or the domestic nomination are 
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indispensable before l;he concession 
can be granted. That the veto would 
be objected to» we know : that any 
equivalent arrangernc/it would be ac¬ 
ceded to, we have* no reason to be¬ 
lieve. But suppose such an arrange¬ 
ment were agreed to, it supposes 
contract to which the government of 
this country, the Roman catholics of 
Ireland, and the pope, must all be 
arties. Now the po^e may refuse 
is sanction, Buonaparte may compel 
him to refuse it, or the cathobes may 
change their mind j and you cannot 
punish them for non-performance, 
without justly incurring the charge 
of intolerance. Should the present 
race of catholics make the concession, 
how can they bind the religious scru¬ 
ples of their children ? 

“ What would be our situation, if, 
after all the disabilities of which the 
catholics complain had been removed, 
on the supposition that certain con¬ 
cessions on their part would be per¬ 
petual, the sons of those catholics 
should refuse to abide by what was 
stipulated for them ? nay, if the per- 
s6ns themselves who had conceded 
them should repent of their conces¬ 
sion ? We could not punish them for 
withdrawing their consent; and if we 
did, we should be justly accused of 
interfering in a matter ot religion and 
conscience with the hand of power. 
The right honourable gentleman ar¬ 
gues, and for aught 1 know may 
argue cor recti/, that the veto is con¬ 
sistent with the Roman catholic reli¬ 
gion ; but who li to be the judge of 
the validity of thatargument? In such 
a case, none can be competent judges 
but the caLhobes themselves ; and if 
they declare that they cannot con¬ 
scientiously grant such a power, it is 
just* as intolerant to require them to 
grant it, as to insist on their taking 
the oath of supremacy. Suppose, ai^ 


ter such a concession on their parts, 
persons assumed the '-piscopal cba-. 
racter, functions, and authority, with¬ 
out complying with thtie terms, and 
the Roman catholics acknowledged 
their aurhofity, how would you pre¬ 
vent them ? Suppose they asserted it 
to be an article of faith, of religion, 
not to suffer a protesiaut to interfere 
in the election or nomination of their 
bishops, would you prosecute them ? 
would you punish them for this ar¬ 
ticle of their faith ? would you > 
where then would l)e your toleration ? 
yet without this, what is the validity 
of your agreement ? 

“ Besides, too, is such an arrange¬ 
ment practicable ? how is the consent 
of the pope to be obtained ? how are 
we to procure access to him ? And 
even if it were possible to obtain his 
ratiilcation while he remains a prison¬ 
er, if Buonaparte were to consent that 
he should give it, without whicli con¬ 
sent I conchidc no man is so idle to 
suppose the pope could give it, might 
he not when at large retract hig lor- 
meract, and plead in jusciiicatioti his 
former situation ? Let us not then 
be amused with a project, the nature 
of wliich it is not attempted to ex¬ 
plain, and the execution of which 
borders upon impossibility. Surely 
this is enough to show that the ho- 
nourable mover, upon his own prin¬ 
ciples, ought to oppose his own mo¬ 
tion ; for the result of a committee 
upon these petitions must be to excite 
expectatioiis which cannot possibly 
be gratified, and to Ic.avc th» public 
mind in a state mucli^worsc than that 
ill which it was found. That right 
hodouruble gentleman has one objec¬ 
tion to concession ; I have two; and 
though 1 think his a serious one, and 
one wliich hig proposed remedy would 
not cure, yet there is another, which, 
with arview to the tranquillity of Ire- 
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land, I think of much greater import¬ 
ance. I remain of the opinion that 
the catholic^f Ireland arc disposed 
to go farther\han what they now de¬ 
mand as emancipation ; that whatever 
they now profess, nay, whatever they 
now may feel, they will not, the^^ can¬ 
not be satisfied with any thing short 
of the entire and exclusive establish¬ 
ment of their religion in Ireland. 
Nay, the belter the Roman catholic, 
the mure sincere he is in his faith ; 
the more attached to his religion, the 
more impossible it is to suppose that 
he could be satisfied till he had ob¬ 
tained that establishment. But there 
are many whom even this would not 
satisfy,—-who distinctly stale that a 
repeal of the Union is necessary for 
the salvation of Ireland. This is the 
declared sentiment of many who are 
foremost among the catholics them¬ 
selves, and such opinions every day 
issue from the press. What, there¬ 
fore, arc w'e to judge, Lift that eman¬ 
cipation is not the real object of the 
petitioners, and that nothing will sa¬ 
tisfy them but a separation from this 
country ? This, I trust, is far from 
the geuei-al sentiment; but the ca¬ 
tholics of Ireland, as a general body, 
would never be contented unless with 
the full establishment of their church. 
I always arguc.l the question in that 
way, and i do so now, quite fearless 
of the censures that may be cast by 
any one on my motives.** 

It miglit have been supposed that 
Mr Perceval, after such fair and irre¬ 
fragable arguipents so temperately de¬ 
livered, could have lio cause to anti¬ 
cipate f.inihure ; but he knew the tem- 

{ )cr of his opponents, and the soi*t of 
aiiguage wfiich he expected was libe¬ 
rally poured upon him by Mr Whit¬ 
bread. “ Let not the house, sitd 
that gentleman, ** be for a moment 


misled by the train of arguments of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
lie may discuss the propriety of thi* 
or that restriction, but upon these 
questions he is not a man open to 
conviction, or whom any arrangement 
could satisfy. If the catholics were 
to lie prostrate at his feet, and to im-* 
plore nim to name his own terms, his 
answer must be, * I can never be sa¬ 
tisfied. I caji propose no arrange¬ 
ments ; I can accept no terms. You 
arc men whom I cannot trust; I can¬ 
not believe you upon your oaths.’ 
In what other language could the 
right honoui'able gentleman express 
himself, who must judge of the prin¬ 
ciples of other men by liis own ? for 
he has told you, that if, instead of be¬ 
ing so truly orthodox as he is, he were 
a schismatic, he would ask for immu¬ 
nities chiefly for the sake of using 
them to overthrow the establishment 
from which the concession of them 
had been obtained j that he would 
not, that he ought not to be satisfied, 
until he had succeeded in demolishing 
the one church, and setting up the 
other on its ruins. With such a man 
it is idle to discuss arrangements; with 
his consent none will ever be carried 
practically into effect. It is not, how¬ 
ever, my wish to quarrel witR the re¬ 
ligious doctrines of this man of into¬ 
lerance, nor to waste the time of the 
house in exposing the weakness and 
bigotry of arguments which have 
been so often exposed and refuted.**' 
This was a convenient mode of an¬ 
swering Mr Perceval’s reasoning; and 
Mr Whitbread, leaving unnoticed all 
the diiHculties which would precede 
concession, and all the dangers which 
would follow it, proceeded to the ea¬ 
sier task of indulging in declamation 
and in personalities. “ True it w‘aS',” 
he said, ** Genera! M. Mathew had 
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recommended with great ferrour the 
repeal of the Union. Ample allow- 

• aiice was due to the ardent feelings of 

• a true-born Irishman ; and who could 
blame his heated language, when it 
was recollected that he was an eye vvit- 
ftess of the horrors of 179?|f and that 
he sees in 1810 the minister of Eng¬ 
land, and the tools of that minister, 
use every topic of inflammation, and 
encourage every rancorous feeling, in 
discussing the claims ofsthe cathmics. 
1 impute not tliis blame to the Duke 
of Richmond, nor to»Eord Welling¬ 
ton while he was chief secretary, nor 
to his brother, who now fills the same 
office,—it lies at the door of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
has thought it decent and fair to op¬ 
pose every species of obstacle to the 
emancipation of the Irish catholics. 
But we must not argue from the 
warmth or even violence of any par¬ 
ticular person, addressing a meeting 
or issuing a publication under the 
keen sense of suffenng, and using in¬ 
temperate language, to the feelings 
of the whole collective mass of ca¬ 
tholics. We have had recent expe¬ 
rience indeed, that one misguided, or 
misguiding man, may convulse the 
moral feelings of a whole country, 
and throw an obstacle in the w'ay of 
a most beneficial national arrange¬ 
ment. Mr Perceval succeeded in so 
doing, and thereby obtained the reins 
of power; but let us hope that no 
intemperance corresponding with his 
own, on the part of chose to w'hora he 
denies justice, will be permitted to 
defeat their object and further his.’* 

Mr Whitbread next attacked Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr Canning. The 
noble lord,” said he, has told us he 
conceives there are many arguments 
wlych might be successfully urged to 
convince the most obstinate enemies 
to the catholic claims of the propriety 


of granting tliera. We have seen him 
twice associated with ministers, the 
tenure of whose office was the exclu¬ 
sion of the catholics. A should be 
glad to know if he ever exerted his 
talents to convince the present Clran- 
cellor.ol the Exchequer of this his 
great political error, as it was His 
bounden duty to do, or whether he 
found him an unmallcable mass of bi¬ 
gotry ? The noble lord has spoken 
in this debate more like a statesman 
than we ever heard him speak while 
he had any share in the conduct of 
the affairs of state. I congratulate 
the Irish on his emancipation, and I 
congratulate himself. I congratulate 
Mr Canning also, that he too is free 
to declare his sentiments, and act ac¬ 
cording to his feelings, upon a point 
of such transcendant importance. It 
is not unworthy of remark, that the 
two friends to the catholic claims, who 
joined the anti-catholic administration 
for their o\vn reasons, have both re¬ 
linquished their situations in conse¬ 
quence of the conduct of the one to¬ 
ward the other. We have no longer 
a cabinet composed of jarring •opi¬ 
nions on this point,—-it is one pure 
unadulterated lump of bigotry.” 

, Then, as if the battle were to be 
won by shouting victory, Mr Whit¬ 
bread exclaimed, ” Repeated discus¬ 
sion drives bigotry from her strong¬ 
holds. I'he cruel restrictions upon 
the catholics will be removed as mists 
arc dispelled by the noon-di|iy sun. 
The coronation oath used to be pla¬ 
ced in the van of the battle against 
their claims ; the corunatioif oath is 
abandoned: the falseWatements which 
w<y^ made respecting it, the false in¬ 
ferences which v\ ere drawn from them, 
have been so often and so fully ex¬ 
posed that it has become quite harm¬ 
less,—^itff advocates are ashamed of it. 
Is not the desertion of the corona- 
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lion oath a step gained by the ca- 
tliolics ? Is it not another great step 
gained, that the university of Oxford 
has elected I^rd Grenville her chan¬ 
cellor Sir W. Scott’s declaration 
on the part of the University stood a 
little in the way of this assertion, and 
Mr Whitbread confessed that it gave 
him no small degree of mortification 
to see sucli a spirit of intolerance and 
cruelty in that ancient seat of learn¬ 
ing. Mr Grattan,” be continued, 
in his opening speech talked of the 
dungeons of theology, and the mad¬ 
house of casiustry. I am not versed 
in the voluminous writings which 
have eitcninbced and obscured the 
truths delivered to us in the gospel; 
but to me, as to all men, are open the 
WTilings of the Evangelists, wherein 
alone vve can find the history of the 
tran^.K’tions of the Divine Dispenser 
of i. '• revelation ; wticrein alone are 
rccwidcd lh( words which fell from 
111 *. n'.<iut!i. I do not there find any 
ai. hoiliy given to man to persecute 
his fellow man, because he does not 
accept the same iiilerprctatioii with 
himfieU of all the mysteries of om*i\ 
lie I do not there find that I 
have the right, however I may have 
the power, to deprive my neighbour 
of the free enjoyment of all the civil 
blessings of tiiat communit/in which 
we live, because he takes the sacred 
symbolical words uttered by our Sa¬ 
viour in a sense more literal than I 
do. R?ligion is a matter of concern¬ 
ment to each indisidual man. No 
man, no collection of men, can im¬ 
pose a belief Upon another. They 
can have no right then to deprive any 
man, or Ascription of men, of ihtir 
civil fret^oin, on account of their 
conscientious scruples. It has been 
said thi>rc is a natural counec^.on be¬ 
tween the church and state. That 
position I dopy. TIi.t- there ought 


to be an union between the state and 
a church establishment, 1 admit; but 
when the state unites with the church, 
she ought not to lend her strength 
to the church for. the purpose of per¬ 
secuting all who dissent m)m her te¬ 
nets.” 

When Mr Whitbread talked thus 
of intolerance and persecution, did it 
never occur to him that these charges 
were rather more applicable to Ca¬ 
tholicism thanf to the framers and sup¬ 
porters of the Test Act ? Had he 
f.rrgotten that intolerance and perse¬ 
cution arc th'j avowed pnnciples and 
necessary c^^ies of the Ivomari catho¬ 
lic church ? Mr Canning, whom he 
had as it were called upon, shortly 
replied, and declared that he did not 
conceive himself pledged either for 
or against the claims of the catholics. 
** I do not,** said he, “ mean to deny 
or disguise my opinion, that it would 
be highly desirable, highly conducive 
to the strength and hrippii\ess of the 
empire, that all the clashing and con¬ 
flicting interests of protestants and 
catholics should be reconciled. 1 
think, moreover, that great as arc the 
difficulties which now oppose such 
reconciliation, the time wull most cer¬ 
tainly come when its consummation 
w ill take place- But the present time 
I do not think ripe for its accom¬ 
plishment. How indeed is it possi¬ 
ble for anv man so to consider it, 
when one of the two contending par¬ 
ties is a*t variance within itself? It is 
not a little extraordinary that protes¬ 
tants should be expected to bcof one 
mind as to granting every thing to 
the catholics, when such a discord¬ 
ance of opinions reigns among the 
catholics themselves, as to the terms 
on which they would accept the 
grant. The opposition to the po¬ 
tion this night has been rested on the 
sole ground of the want of any ade 
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quate security, the absence of any de- 
fin ite suggestion on their part, in the 
. room of that which w'as tendered ten 
years ago, and which has since been 
publicly ijvithdrawn. I am sincerely 
glad that it was thus conlhied, ab¬ 
staining from all those generalities 
respecting the nature of tne catholic 
religion, which have given to former 
discussions on this subject so hostile 
and angry a character. And it is uo 
less a satisfaction to m^, that, on the 
other side, the question has not been 
argued on any abstract principle of 
right j a inode of argument wliicli I 
should have felt myself obliged, as 
much as the most bigotted protestant, 
to resift. 

To maintain the claims of the 
catholics on such a ground, is in ef¬ 
fect nothing less than to argue that 
there should be no national establish¬ 
ed rt-ligion at all: it is to argue against 
the polity of all nations, ancient or 
modern, v'-ith the political frame of 
which some system of religion, pure 
or conupt, has invariably been asso¬ 
ciated and incorporated, to uphold 
and consecrate the civil establish¬ 
ments. oil- J. Newport alone has in¬ 
sisted upon this argument of right. 
If, as he insists, it is the right of the 
catholics to be admitted to all the 
privileges and immunities of the con¬ 
stitution, it is injustice, it is tyranny 
to withhold them. A state, then, 
has no right to maintain its establish¬ 
ed religion by any exclusive privi¬ 
leges ; and if the catholics possess a 
right to be admitted to all privileges 
on the footing of the members of the 
established church, so do all the dis¬ 
senters of every denomination. The 
necessary consequence of such doc¬ 
trine would be the destruction of all 
najiional religion, as such, and the es¬ 
tablishment of unlimited sectarianism 
in its room. 


** To the present motion I object 
in limviCf because, with all my pro¬ 
fessions of good will, with all my dis¬ 
avowal of hostility or yuspicion to¬ 
ward the catholics, I cabinet sec what 
approach is likely to be made to ad- 
justmerr by consenting to go into the 
committee. No security or engage¬ 
ment is oiiered on the part of the ca¬ 
tholics j their very advocates arcobli- 
ged to come forward with censure 
against them, for withdraw'ing that 
security which was forinerly proj>o- 
sed to parharaent in their name. The 
suggestion of domestic nomination is 
not more easily atiamable tlian the 
vHOf and would bo loss efficacious if 
attained. At least, it would be ne¬ 
cessary to adjourn this arrangement 
till the papal see should be once more 
free from the dominion of the ruler 
of France ; till theu we cannot form 
any arrangement, nor even then could 
we accept of any security short of 
the vela originally proposed. Such, 
at least, is,*1 confess, niy present opi¬ 
nion ; an opinion, however, which t 
shall be willitig to rr consider, when¬ 
ever the opportunity of reconwder- 
ing it to any practical purpose sliall 
arrive. But that some such condi¬ 
tion is absolutely necessary, no man 
wilt doubt, who thinks, as I do, tii.it 
of any adjustment between the ca¬ 
tholics and protestants, mutual con¬ 
cession and mutual conciliation must 
be the basis; that such an adjust¬ 
ment, in order to be perma^ient, in 
order to produce any of the fruits 
which are expected from it, must not 
be a victory to one party or the othe r ; 
it must not be considered by one side 
a8,a suecessful struggle, nor as a for¬ 
ced concession to a rival by tiic other. 
^'hat the lime*for this greatly to be 
desired ad|ustiTicnt is nut yet arrived, 
is iny clear and di’cldedopiiiion. Some 
progress, I think, has been made j 
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many prejudices have been.removed; 
and much of the asperity which at¬ 
tended the earlier discussions would 
have been dApe away entirely, had it 
not been for the unfortunate revoca¬ 
tion by the catholics of their own 
voluntary tender of two year^ ago. 
It is Hot unreasonable, that, after 
•uch a retraction, a more mistrustful 
jealousy should be exercisf d, and a 
moie settled and perfect security re¬ 
quired, as to any subsequent ofters of 
arrangement. Hence, jn part, arises 
that i;.disposition uhich unquestion¬ 
ably exists in the public mind at pre- 
sent ;—which exists not, as has been 
vainly supposed, in one quarter only 
in this country, a quarter to which it 
is as unjust as it is unconstitutional 
to refer, as opposing the only ob¬ 
stacle to the settlement of this great 
question ; but which is diffused wide¬ 
ly amongst the different classes of the 
English community ; so widely, that 
concession at this moment upon this 
oint would have the effect of sha- 
ing the gentral confidence in the le¬ 
gislature.” 

Tliis concluded the second night’s 
debate upon the subject. On the 
third, Ml Hutchinson, the Marquis 
of Tavistock, bir T. Turton, Col. 
Talbot, Mr Parnell, Sir Ralph Mil-' 
bank, Mr Barham, Lord George 
Grenville, Mr 'S^ illiams Wynn, Mr 
Peter Moore, and Mr Maurice Fitz¬ 
gerald, spoke in favour of the catho¬ 
lic claims. “ The Chancellor of the 
Exchcipier,” said the latter, ** says 
he cannot grant the catholic people 
of Ireland the prayer of their peti¬ 
tion. Then 1 dsk him, is he prepared 
to disband the catholic soldiers <and 
sailors, with which the army and navy 
of Great Britain arc filled ? I ask 
him, whether he means to di£.continue 
their service, as men that are not to 
be tuistcd ? 1 ask him, whether,-in 


the state of this country, and the dif¬ 
ficulties with which it is surrounded, 
he can man an army without the aid 
of the Roman catholicsof Ireland 
I'hc enemy, strong as he is in war, 
formidable as he is in policy, invin¬ 
cible as he is by the military means 
with whicli he tlireatens this country, 
becomes more formidable by his own 
internal regulations. It must be to 
him extremely gratifying, in the midst 
of conscious power, to teflect, that in 
his decrees liberty of conscience forms 
the most prornkieht boon to his sub¬ 
jects. He has declared, that no re¬ 
ligious scv-i.T shall be injured or mo¬ 
lested in the pursuit of their doctrines 
who swear allegiance to the state. 
While he is pursuing a system which 
conciliates, a system which conquers 
for him beforehand, when he says I 
am not satisfied with toleration, but 
the Calvinistic religion shall be esta¬ 
blished, he does an act of wisdom 
worthy of his great mind ; he sets an 
example to the ministers of this coun¬ 
try, from which they ought to take 
warning. But they refuse every mea¬ 
sure of conciliation. Every act of 
concession that has been extended to¬ 
ward unhappy Irelandhas been drawn, 
not from their repentance, not from 
their affection, but from tlicir terror, 
and the pressing calls of necessity. 
Ireland has suffered for centuries un- 
der a tyranny from which she has now 
sense enough to rescue herself,—and 
let me tell you she camrescue herself.” 

Mr O’Hara, Mr Bernard, and Mr 
M‘Naughton, temperately and ably 
pointed out the want of logic in the 
arguments of the emancipators, and 
the want of truth in their charges of 
intolerance. The solicitor-general. 
Sir 'J\ Plomcr, spoke more at length. • 

We are exhorted,” said he, ** to 
place confidence in the Irish ca¬ 
tholics, and make an unconditional 
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grant o£ all they require. Have then 
ariy circumaiances t^en place to jus¬ 
tify such confidence pn tne subject ? 
Has MrOrattan become an advocate 
for it from any recent experience of 
his own ? Has he discovered, that on 
this subject men may be peculiarly 
trusted without any positive compact, 
from the sincerity and good faith 
which they have been found to ob¬ 
serve in all their communications re¬ 
specting it ? Has not ^ he direct con¬ 
trary most lamentably and disgrace¬ 
fully appeared } HaSahe not been him¬ 
self the dupe of this confidence ? 
Have not his own honour and vera¬ 
city been called in question by it ? 
What was the degrading narrative, 
which occupied a great part of the 
speech in which this-confidence is re¬ 
commended to us ? A series of the 
most shameful and barefaced duplici¬ 
ty and falsehood, practised by tlie 
deputed agent of the perqpns to whom 
wc are to give this novel and extra¬ 
ordinary confidence, described equal¬ 
ly to the entire vindication of his own 
honour and good faith, and to the 
.shame and confusion of those with 
whom he had to communicate. Yet 
was Dr Milner a man standing high 
in character and rank amongst the 
catholics, and on that account select¬ 
ed as their agent. Yet was he dig¬ 
nified with the appointment of a ca¬ 
tholic bishop in jjartiitus, and of vicar 
apostolic by the see of Rome; and, as 
the delegate, of the cathefiics, was 
placed in a situation of peculiar rc- 
epoAsibiiity and trust. Kotwithstand- 
ing all this, how was every honour¬ 
able tie and principle disregarded and 
broken ! When this reverend doctor 
authorised the proposition of a vefa, 
it is probdhie that he was himself de¬ 
ceived into a belief that it would be 
ratified and approved by the catholic 
hierarchy, and a great majority of tlie 


Roman catholics in Ireland; for I 
cannot suppose he had the baseness 
to hold*it out solely for purposes of 
deception. But whenjlK- foniul the 
catholic voice iu Ireland loud and ge¬ 
neral against this innovation in ilieir 
church, he endeavoured to shrink 
from this responsibility himself, and 
place it witli those who had bci n de¬ 
ceived by a reliance on his representa¬ 
tions. Is it possible to state u strong¬ 
er instance, to shew the folly and dan¬ 
ger of personal confidence in matters 
of this nature ? Repeated assevera¬ 
tions, and even written engagements, 
art' found to have no binding obliga¬ 
tion or weight. Distinctions are made 
between a solemn and a serious pro¬ 
mise,—and even the most grave and 
venerable characters do not scruple 
to fly from their wo’-ds, and falsify 
their most deliberate declarations. 

** But even if confidence could be 
received as a justifiable rule of action 
in a measure of great national concern, 
the catholics of Ireland have now 
wholly precluded it by their own ex¬ 
press, deliberate, and public declara¬ 
tion, not to accede to any the slight¬ 
est of the terms which have been pro¬ 
posed. Their resolution is fixed and 
unalterable. 'Pheyhave publicly pled¬ 
ged themselves to the firm and un¬ 
shaken observance of it, and nothing 
will induce them to depart from it. 
Yet, under these circumstances, Mr 
Grattan lecomtnends confid'^ nce, and 
recommends a measure still lyore wild 
and extravagant, if possible, than the 
principle on which it is founded 1 
Trust to thcmi, he says, ’and give 
them all they ask? this is the only 
pjlau by which the harmony, the union 
and safety of the empire can be effec¬ 
tuated. All tliat they ask ? Can any 
one define what that is, or to what 
extent it goes ?i Immunity from all 
penalties and restromts they have sd- 
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ready acquired; access to some of 
the I'ranchises and power of the state 
has been given ; and the rest are 
open on the f^mc terms as they are 
granted or acquired by any other sub¬ 
ject. To grant a full participation 
of political power to those who re¬ 
fuse to ac'knowledge theplentim do* 
miniumt the eniiiv sovereignty of the 
state, would! be contrary to the po¬ 
licy and practice of all ages anel na¬ 
tions } nor would this place them on 
the same, bat on a different and a 
better footing than the rest ot his ma¬ 
jesty’s subjects. But how is this claim 
to be complied with, in respect to the 
religious establishment, of the coun¬ 
try } Is there to be no longer any 
preference or distinction iu favour of 
the protestaut church in Ireland ? Is 
the Roman calhoh.c hierarchy to be 
immediately put on the same foot¬ 
ing ? to liave the same episcopal and 
other dignities, with precisely the 
same rank and dignity, the same rmo- 
lumcnls and rights, the panic power, 
privileges, and authority ? Are the 
tithes of Roman catholics to be with¬ 
drawn from the protestant, and trans¬ 
ferred to the Siiptiort of the Roman 
catholic church ? A»’d are the two 
rival establisliments to be farmed in 
Ireland in all respects on the same 
footing ? If they m e not, if all tIi *o,» 
things and more are not dene, the 
Roman catholics will still cay th-y 
are not entirely placed on the samc- 
footing^as the rest of his maje. ty’s 
subjects ; and if they arc, would liicse 
be the arrangements which arc con¬ 
sidered by Lord Grenville to be ne- 
ce.s ’ary to make>* due provision for 
the inviolable maiiitainance of the re¬ 
ligious and civil establishments of tfiis 
united kingdom That such inno¬ 
vations must be productive of effec ts 


directly the contrary, is too evident 
to require discussion. New and aug¬ 
mented sources of civil discord, dis¬ 
content, and danger to tlie state, will 
not fail to be created by a new par¬ 
liamentary grant on this head, whe¬ 
ther it fall short of what is required, 
and introdtice new restrictions and 
qualiffcations, or whether it goes the 
fill! length of erecting an absolute, 
unqualilied, and universal equality of 
jurisdiction, eijoliimcnt, and power. 

“ The Roman catholics do not pre- 
*^end to circiinispribc and limit their 
demands. Those demand}- have been 
publicly .. nounced by one of tlieir 
own communion, who is said to speak 
the sentiments, and to possess llie 
confidence, of a considerable number 
of the catholic .body. ‘ Emancipa¬ 
tion,* he says, in his letter to Lord 
Grcn'dllc, “ if an isolated measure, 
must be undesirable both to England 
and Ireland^ To satisfy the people 
of Ireland, tlie-e must b? moans adopt¬ 
ed which the poor man will foci iu 
his cabin ; there must be a oiiange, 
not merely of men, but of the total 
System of government. pend upon 
it, you will only tamper with the tran¬ 
quillity of Ireland, if you go on dis¬ 
cussing your extensive and compli¬ 
cated arrangements. You liad better 
turn your mind to aiTangerncnts at 
once extensive and simple. It is time 
to lay the axe to the root of the evil. 
Jf your purpose be to save Ireland to 
the empire, let her experience an eter¬ 
nal divorce between religion and po¬ 
litics, including the abolition of tithes, 
and the suppression of every species 
of public plunder upon pious pre¬ 
tences. Let her see her corjiorate 
bodies, including the universities, an¬ 
nulled ; for tliey are all org inizcd ac¬ 
complices of old errors, and of old* 


•Mr Kcoijh. 
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rices, a^fainst erery moral, political, 
or physical improvement. Let her 
peasantry be freed from the pressure 
of rackrent, not by inoperative sta¬ 
tutes, but by bringing into market 
fewer bidders for more arable land, 
by discouraging her grazing, and by 
encouraging her domestfc manufac¬ 
tures. Let the progressive accumu- 
* lation of her taxes be terminated. 
Their amount, indeed, must remain 
enormous, to pay the jnterest of her 
debt ; for alas! the money is squan¬ 
dered. But if the series of robbery, 
from the tax-gatherer to the exche¬ 
quer, both inclusive, were guarded 
against, and if the immense misap- 
pliecl revenues of the intrusive church, 
and of the corporate bodies, were re¬ 
sumed by the nation, Ireland might 
wage a war which would last to the 
end of the world.’ But if such ideas 
at all prevail in the country, it is in 
vain to look for tranquillity and con¬ 
tent from any grants which it is in 
the power of parliament to make. 
Tlie cry of grievances unredressed, 
will never cease so long as the pro- 
.tpstant establishment continues to be 
maintained, and the union between 
England and Ireland to be preser¬ 
ved. 

‘ But suppose, as Mr Grattan ad¬ 
vises, the unconditional concession 
was made, trusting to the generosity 
of the catholics for those arrange¬ 
ments which he admits to be ncces- 
. sary, and the»catholics shoifld perse¬ 
vere in their determination to admit of 
no ohange in their ecclesiastical dis¬ 
cipline, even though Cardinal Fesch, 
or any other instrument of Buona¬ 
parte, should be made pope; what 
would he then propose to protect the 
'empire from the alarming danger, to 
wj^ich the advocates for concession 
have themselvts admitted that both 
cliureh and state would infaUibly be 


exposed? Would he be content to 
leave the empire exposed to all that 
danger, without even then resorting 
to any measure of security ? If no^ 
what would that measure be } and 
which of the only alternatives that 
would then be left to us would he 
recoibraend to be adopted ? Would 
he propose that parliament should 
resume the grant so improvidently 
made, and restore things to the state 
in which they were when this rash 
experiment was made; or would he, 
by a new infliction of legislative pe¬ 
nalties and restraints, enforce the ob¬ 
servance of the arrangements deemed 
necessary for the public safety ? In 
cither case, he must be sensible at hovr 
great a distance he would place the 
attainment of any of the great na¬ 
tional objects which be has in view, 
the happiness, the tranquillity, or the 
safety of the united empire ? It can¬ 
not be necessary to dwell longer on 
the bad policy and mischief, in every 
point of ^cw, of the right honour¬ 
able gentleman’s proposition. I have 
already detained the bouse too long 
in the exposal of it. The right ho¬ 
nourable gentleman must, I presume,, 
have been induced to resort to it, not 
as in itself an advisable measure, but 
because, if something must be done 
towards the Roman catholics of Ire¬ 
land, this is an experiment, the only 
one which, in their present temper 
and disposition, could be tried, after 
the language and conduct which they 
had held respecting the proposal of 
the vetoj* 

The discussion was concluded by 
Mr Grattan, who, because his oppo- 
n|nt3, forbearing from the general 
principle of the question, had rested 
their oppositifj^i upon the very ground 
of the emancipators themselves, rea¬ 
soned fi om this silence, as if the ob¬ 
jection to the principle was given up. 
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« The principle,he said, «is gene- 
rully acceded to ; the catholic reli¬ 
gion is acquitted ; it is allowed that 
there i>. nothlfcg either in the conipo- 
sitii 'i of the Irish, or of their reli- 
that bars their capacitation j 
the onl)f tinng renuired is precaution 
against dangerous inducucc in the 
nominati' ■ of the clergy, and that 
precaution the resolutions of their 
bishops bespeak. They declare they 
are ready to give you every security 
which coii-joteiit With the integrity 
of tlicir chureh and their religion. 
What tiien becoiin: of the argument 
which says the parties cannot agree ? 
The minister, Ijowevcr, liaving sup¬ 
posed domestic nominatiosi impossi¬ 
ble, corrects the danger. How ? by 
disqualifying the laity ; but as long 
as you disqualify the laity, you sepa¬ 
rate them from England. What then 
IS to be our situation, according to 
the doctrine of the right honourable 
geiiilemaii ? A clergy coiqiected with 
1 ranee, and a laity sepaiated from 
England. You think it better to liavc 
French bishops in Ireland, than Irish 
cathfillcs in parliament; this is a si¬ 
tuation defended on account of its 
safety; a situation, in fact, of the 
greatest peril, where the cure aggra¬ 
vates the disorder, where you cor¬ 
rect an eventual communication with 
France, by a separation from Eng¬ 
land. To shew tlic better the nature 
of such a situation, I shall propose to 
the geiitlemcn opposing the motion 
to lay before them the map of Eu¬ 
rope, and let them be the.arbitcrs of 
their own argument. There is Ire¬ 
land, here EnglaTid, and there Fiance; 
the object must be to connect the 
catholics of Ireland ^wilh Eiq{t:ind, 
and keep them 'cparate from France. 
To accompV li this, I shall pa*scnt 
to those f ontlcmcn two lines, one of 
eojumunicdtioM, and the other of se¬ 


paration. How will they s^ply them ? 
will they draw the line of communi¬ 
cation between France and Ireland, 
and of separation between Ireland and 
Great Britain j—ecclesiastical com¬ 
munication between the Irish catho¬ 
lics and France, and political separa¬ 
tion between the Irish catholics and 
Great Britain ? If they draw the lines 
in that manner, they give up the em¬ 
pire ; and if they do not, they re¬ 
nounce their 2 #gumcnt.*' 

After this protracted discussion, 
the question was 'put to the vote; 
109 voted with Mr Grattan, 213 
against him. The siti ntion of those 
members who represent the catholic 
part of Ireland is worthy of remark. 
They must vote for all catholic claims, 
or else they lose their seats; and if 
they should succeed in carrying those 
claims, then they are sure to be dis¬ 
placed, to make room for catholic re¬ 
presentatives ; so that they arc pro¬ 
tected in their seats by those who 
vote against them,—a whimsical con¬ 
sequence of granting catholic free¬ 
holders a right to vote. In the Up¬ 
per House the Earl of Do- 
uoughmore presented the June 6. 
petition ; the same ground 
was gone over, and the same decision 
adopted, by a inajoritv of 154* to 68. 

It is one of the evils produced by 
agitating this most mischievous ques¬ 
tion, that it distractsfc^the attention of 
both nations from the real grievances 
underwhich Ireland suffers,andthat it • 
revents the Irish from feeling and ac- 
nowledgiiig the benefits wliiclf they 
have received, and perceiving tliat it 
is as much the wish as the iiitcrest 
of the government, by every jiracti- 
cable means,, to improve the state of 
Ireland. The grievunees which are 
redressed, the benefits winch ei'eqou- 
ferred, the disposition to confidence 
wliich is chowii by the governnicut, 
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are passed over as eilentljr as the 
jkoovvn and avowed intentions of the 
disaffected part of the Irish people. 
■ During this very session the prison 
laws of Ireland ivere repealed and 
others enacted, for the sake of reme- 
dying evils which, Mr IV. Pole said, 
were shocking to humanity. Mr W. 

• Pole moved also for the repeal of the 
Irish insurrection act, which had ne¬ 
ver been enforced during 

May 30. the govemlnents of the 
Dukes of Bedford and 
Richmond ; ** Instances had occur¬ 
red,** he said, ** during that time, in 
which applications had been made by 
‘several gentlemen to put the act in 
force, and proclaim it in different 
parts of the country in which disturb¬ 
ances had existed; but government 
had always icsisted those applica¬ 
tions ; they had caused investigation 
to be made, and had found that they 
could restore and maintain public 
tranquillity without having recourse 
to this act. And now it was with 
the most sincere pleasure they felt 
themselves justified in declaring, that 
the continuance of the act was no 
longer necessary. Many representa¬ 
tions liad certainly been made to the 
Irish government upon this subject 
from loyal and well-disposed persons, 
who thought it was running a great 
risk to repeal this act; but such was 
the improvemen^in civilization which 
had taken place, that they felt they 

* could proceed* without it; and no 
lover of the constitution could wish 
to see such a law upon the statute- 
book, unless the circumstances of the 
times rendered it indispensable. It 
would, however, be advisable to ren¬ 
der permanent those provisions of the 
act which punished the taking and 
the administering of unlawful oaths, 
and those also for protecting wit¬ 
nesses and magistrates, which ought, 


perhaps, to have formed a separate 
act. According to these provisions, 
if any person gave infi^rnution and. 
should be murdered beTore the trial 
came on, the information shovdd be 
received as evidence on the trial; or 
if a pers-m so giving information waa 
secreted before the trial and kept 
out of the way, and it should appear 
upon inquiry that he was secreted by 
the person accused, then his infor¬ 
mation might be used in the same 
way. Powers were also given to the 
grand juries to levy a sum of money 
to be paid to the representative of 
any witness or magistrate murdered 
under such circumstances. These 
provisions it was proposed to re-enact. 

** There was another act also,** Mr 
W. Pole said, “ which was brought 
in at the same time, and to which he 
must call the attention of the liousc. 
He believed every person would ad¬ 
mit, that the provisions for register¬ 
ing arms, a.id the power of searching 
for them, should exist somewhere. 
By the act, as it now stood, any 
two magistrates might, upon suspi¬ 
cion, search the house of any indivi¬ 
dual for arms at any hour ; and one 
magistrate might, upon information, 
search in the same iiianuer, or dele¬ 
gate power to another person to makr 
the search. Such powers, which 
might become thb source of much 
vexation and individual hardship, 
ought not to exist, if the object for 
which they were enacted could be 
attained without resorting to such 
means. He proposed that.no ma¬ 
gistrate should hav^ the power to 
search except upon information on 
oafb, or in case they had such ground 
of suspicion as might make it desira¬ 
ble to search a district for arms, and 
in that case they should send their 
information to government; and then, 
if the* search were deemed necessary. 
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the lord-lieutenant should send a war¬ 
rant authorizing and directing it. 
There was, ii^eed, to this regulation 
the obvious objection, that, by the 
delay which it must occasion, the op¬ 
portunity of preventing the mischief 
might be lost. But he was edhviu- 
ced the advantages which would re¬ 
sult from showing the people that 
government was determined to give 
them as much liberty as possible, con¬ 
sistent with those precautions, which 
were necessary for the general safety, 
would more than counterbalance any 
€vil that might result. There was 
another part of the insurrection act 
whicli he proposed likewise to alter. 
By that act, if any person, conceiving 
himself injured by the act of a ma¬ 
gistrate, should apply to the law for 
redress, and the jury should give a 
verdict in his favour, the judge had 
the power of declaring, (if the facts 
of the case appeared to him to war¬ 
rant him in so doing,) that the ma¬ 
gistrate had a justifiable cause for 
what he had done ; and in that case 
the .person suing, although the jury 
had found in his favour, was only en¬ 
titled to sixpence damages and no 
costs. But if the jur)'^ should find in 
favour of the magistrate, he was en¬ 
titled to treble costs. This clause 
W’as, he had no doubt, very necessary 
when it was enacted j but as the ne¬ 
cessity of it did not appear to him 
any longer to exist, he should pro¬ 
pose to repeal it, and in future to 
place both parties on an equal foot¬ 
ing. In the present improved state 
of the country, he did not think it 
required suth strong measures for the 
protection of magiitratea.** 


The only other bnsiuesa of the ses¬ 
sion respecting Ireland, was a vote 
for adding 10,(X)01. to the salary of 
the lord-lieutenant; the 20,0001., at 
which it was fixed in 1783, being 
found altogether inadequate to sup¬ 
port the agnity of that important 
station. It was objected to by Sir J. 
Newport, Mr Martin, Mr Littleton, 
Mr Parnell, and Mr Bankes. Mr 
Tighe said, he saw no reason why the 
civil governml^nt of Ireland should 
cost ten times more than that of Scot¬ 
land, nor why th*e farce of a vice-regal 
court should be k^pt up in Dublin. 
Mr Grattan did not think the pro¬ 
posed increase was too much, but he 
thought the bare assertion of the mi¬ 
nister ought not to induce parliament 
to burden Ireland with the additional 
charge. Mr Whitbread objected to 
it upon the same ground. Mr Tier¬ 
ney w’ent farther, and declared he saw 
no necessity wdiy a person serving 
the public in a high office should be 
enabled to live entirely independent 
of his private fortune. If the Duke 
of Richmond had spent 20,fX)0l. a- 
year in Ireland of his own fortune, it 
w'as an expence which that fortune 
could well afford. His belief was, 
that the increase was not intended 
for the duke, but that his liberality 
and private virtues were mentioned 
to induce the house to vote this in¬ 
creased income, wlitch was designed 
as a temptation to some other lord, 
with whom ministers were bargain- 
ing, to go over to Ireland as h^s suc¬ 
cessor. Such an insinuation was not 
worthy of being contradicted, and 
the vote passed by a majority of 95 
to 51. 
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Meamres of Rform, '%0^es in Reversion, Sinecures. Remaris on the 
Rconomicfil Reformers, Mr BrantVs Moihn Jor Parlmmenlnry Reform* 
Sir Samuel RomUifs Reform of the Criminal Law. Poor Clergy* 
Benchers ofLiricoln^s-Inn. 


Onr of the first proceedings of the 
economical reformers during the ses¬ 
sion, was to renew their attack upon 
the practice of granting of- 
%.An/i.31. ficesiij reversion. MrBaiikcs 
moved, that the act for sus¬ 
pending it should be made perpetual j 
and tfie sense of the house was so deci¬ 
dedly with him, that though Mr Per¬ 
ceval would rather h:l^e extended the 
duration of the act than have perpe¬ 
tuated it, it was carried unanimous¬ 
ly, When the bill reached the Upper 
House it was again thrown out. Mr 
Bankes, therefore, finding, 
March 6. he said, that there was a 
determined principle to re¬ 
sist the measure, and that it had no 
chance of passing the lords, moved, as 
the only constitutional course,which 
remained, an addVess to his majesty, as 
had been done on a former occasion, 
praying him not to make any such 
grant tdl six weeks after the next ses¬ 
sion. Mr Ryder, observing that the 
house should be cautious how it legis¬ 
lated for the country at large, except 
in cases of absolute necessity, propo¬ 
sed l»hat they should pass a limited 
bill, which tney had every reason to 
believe would meet with the concur¬ 


rence of the peers. To this Mr Bankes 
assented j but this second bill WJS in 
like manner rejected by the lords, with 
a pertinacity, on the part of its op¬ 
ponents, nut less injudicious in ilsclf, 
than oiFcnsive to the public feeling. 

A kindred business was 
brought before the house Fch* 12. 
by Mr Fuller, who moved 
for “ leave to bring in a bill to abo¬ 
lish all siitecurc pbces, and to reduce 
the exorbitant emoluments arising out 
of others to a standard equal to the 
sei*vice performed, after the lives of 
the present possessorsand shame,*' 
he said, upon England, if such a bill 
should be rejected ! It would not, he 
hoped, be imagined, that he meant tliit 
as an attack upon the power and influ¬ 
ence of thecroWn. No; he was glad to 
see the influence of the crown ihcrea- 
sing in proportion as the national 
wealth of the country in creased, when 
of course its motals got W'orse ; but 
this was sufficiently done by the im¬ 
mense collection of our revenue. His 
attack was upon tlioseavaricious mem¬ 
bers of the aristocracy, who think it 
their duty to lay hold of these sine¬ 
cure places, in onler to save them the 
expenco of providing for their young- 
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er cliildren, by paying them large 
Bums out of the*pt>cketi» and the suf¬ 
ferings of ii^ividuals,-»a thing nei 
thfr done noi* thought of, he belie¬ 
ved, by any other class of hia maies- 
ty*8 subjects whatever. The sum to¬ 
tal of these places, if he were not 
wrong in his calcnl itioo. amounted to 
35o,6l21.2>. 7d.; so that if 5.3,0001 , 
speaking in round numbers, were to 
be allotted to the payment of those 
places, which there is a necessity .of 
preserving, the public would, after 
the lives of the pr<*sent possessors, be 
H gainer of 300,0001. He thought 
this measure w'ould, instead of lessen¬ 
ing the influence of the crown, give 
it still more strength, as it would 
enable it to reward those wlio really 
deserved rewards, instead of paying 
those who are idle. It was to the 
manly virtues of our gracious aove- 
reign, to the courage and skill of 
Lord Nelson, and to the divine mind 
of Mr Pitt, that, in his. opinion, we 
owed our present exalted character 
as a nation ; and he should be -sorry 
to §ee his benevolent sovereign, per¬ 
haps, compelled in his old age to do 
what Sir Robert Walpole was said 
in his last moments to have desired 
his physician to do for him ; that is, 
to pu-n his head to the wall, that he 
might no Imnger look at the villainies, 
or the base political ingratitude of 
those he had formerly served, and 
that he might hide from his view the 
iniquity that prevailed.*' 

Mr Fuller, however, withdrew his 
motion, at the suggestion of Mr 
Bankes, who undertook, as a memp 
berof the finance committee, to bring 
the platter .forward. Accordingly, 
when the report of that committee 
was under consideration, Mr Bankes 
moved a resolution, that it w'as expe¬ 
dient to abolish sinecures, except such 
as were connected with the personal 


service of his majesty or the royal fa¬ 
mily ; and to reduce the ^salaries of 
such as were executed by deputy to 
the sum for which the service wa» 
performed, with an allowance for the 
additional responsibility j—-all to be 
done afte|^ the present interest in 
these offices had expired. ** It would 
be better,** he said, ** that services 
should be rewarded by direct pen¬ 
sions, instead of having what, in fact, 
were direct pensions, lurking under 
the name of offices. The granting of 
pcnsioii.'. would be notorious and un- 
equivoc.ll, and this very notoriety 
would prevent their being conferred 
in a profuse or glaringly improper 
manner; but there was no such secu¬ 
rity with regard to sinecure offices. 
Therefore, he thought the proper 
measure' would be to abolish these 
offices altogether, and give his majes¬ 
ty the power of granting pensions to 
a limited amount, in lieu ot the offices 
abolished; the power of giving the 
additional pension always commen¬ 
cing with the fall of the sinecure. 
This was neccssaiy-, in order to pre¬ 
vent the crow'n from having for -a 
time double power; a^d without this 
caution it would not be a measure of 
economy in the first instance, but a 
measure of extravagance. The sub¬ 
stitution would take away all objec¬ 
tions to the abolition, while it would 
be more agreeable, not only to the 
country, but to such meritorious offi¬ 
cers as were entitled to reward ; for 
sinecures had fallen sq much into dis¬ 
grace, that a brand was fixed upon 
those who accepted them,'and instead 
of conferring h 9 nours they attached 
a stigma, so much did the people re¬ 
volt against them. He did not ex¬ 
pect, that by any measure of this na¬ 
ture the clamour of certain persons 
could be satisfied ; they were not to 
be satisfied by any thing which' 
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house could) or ought to concede. 
But whatever might be the conduct 
of the factious, the house would never 
lose sight of the propriety of con- 
eulting the wishes,^ and cultivating the 
good disposition of the sound and ra¬ 
tional part of the community, who 
woulvl materially be conciliated by the 
adoption of a measure so long and so 
unanimously palled for.” 

Mr Martin supported the resolu¬ 
tion ** One circumsti|nce,*’ he said, 
«* struck him most forcibly, which 
was, that when a pei;sou of large he¬ 
reditary fortune had done meritorious 
services, he ought not to expect the 
. same degree of remuneration as a per¬ 
son who iiad dedicated his whole life, 
without any fortune of his own to 
support him, save only his own ex¬ 
ertions and superior talents.*’ Mr 
W. Smith spoke on the same side, 
and objected to sparing the ofiices 
attached to the crown and princes of 
the blood, saying, ** that the dignity 
and honour of the crown would be 
more effectually consulted in attach¬ 
ing the affections of the people, than 
by pensioning twelve lords of the 
bed-chamber at 10001. a-year, who 
had votes in the other house, and ge¬ 
nerally voted one way.” “ There 
was a ferment abroad,” Mr Bastard 
said i ** the principle of retrenchment 
must be followed up in every depart¬ 
ment ; and even if the house was not 
inclined to be honest from principle, 

. the time was corac when it sho;dd be 
so from necessity.” Mr Wharton 
replied, “ that.the retrenchment of 
6inecurp8 'woul(i.not lessen the bur¬ 
thens of the'people .in any degree 
•worth notice. The influence of the 
crown, instead of increasing, had in 
fact decreased; for though its patron¬ 
age had doubled since the year 17S2, 
the wealth of the nation since that 
time had increased in the proportion 
vox.. III. PAUT. 1. 


of five to one.” « This sort of rea¬ 
soning,” Mr Whitbread made an¬ 
swer, ** would suit a discussion upon 
the assize of bread mudK bettor than 
a debate upon the propriety of re¬ 
stricting these grants of the crown. 
The ^cc'-’ntrjr had but one opinion 
respecting sinecures; and scarce a 
man out of that house could be found 
to defend them. They were not 
suited to the taste of the army or 
of the navy, but Mr Long had said 
they were fitted for the civil depart¬ 
ment ; that was, for such efficient 
public servants as himself. One of 
the evils arising from such grants 
was, that they prevented the neces¬ 
sary increase or salary to the great 
offices of state. Thus when it was 
intended to give Mr Perceval the 
Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lan¬ 
caster for life, it was contended in his 
fayour that the salary of the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer was not a 
sufficient remuneration : It was how¬ 
ever to be presumed, now that the 
same right honourable gentleman was 
also first Lord of the 'I'reasury, that 
he would not condescend to take* that 
of the duchy, and to receive the sa¬ 
laries of. three offices. ” Here Mr 
Whitbread was informed that Mr 
Perceval did not receive, the salary 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
“ This,” he continued, “he had never 
heard before, and therefore it was not 
to be wondered at that he had made 
the mistake. But the option,of such 
emoluments ought not to be left to 
any man, and sinecures ought to be 
abolished for their inherent impro¬ 
priety, as well as *for their lately 
iiiQurred disgrace. To prove how 
grossly they were misapplied, it was 
enough to state that Mr Yorke had 
27001 . a-year, and Loid Wellington 
only received 20001. Thus it was 
that court favourites were rewarded 
t o 
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2 bovt* even tljosc whom liic ministers 
themselves thought deserving of re¬ 
ward.” 

** As to Ae emoluments of Mr 
Yorke,” Mr Perceval replied, “ if it 
woidd afford the honourable gentle¬ 
man any pleasure, he could inform 
him that Mr Yorke had, in conse¬ 
quence of holding the office of Teller 
of the Exchequer, rclinquibhed tlic 
additional ‘20(X) I. a-year, granted du¬ 
ring the Grenville administration to 
Mr T. Grenville as firs.t I.ord of the 
Admiralty. The proposition before 
the house,”he pursued, “wasrecom¬ 
mended as being cconomicnl, and as 
tending to diminish the prerogative ; 
toward the latter object it would do 
little, toward the lirst nothing, and if 
sinecures were commuted for pen¬ 
sions, not a particle of the clamour 
which had been excited against them 
would abate; in fact, tlie same ob¬ 
jections would apply iu the same 
force.” To this argument Lord Mil- 
ton replied, that a sinecure, wlicn 
it became vacant, must be conferred 
anew, whether there was, or was not, 
a deserving person ready to receive 
it, but this was not the case with a 
pension, lie should vote for the mo¬ 
tion,’* he said, “ because, though it 
was otherwise indilhrent in itself, it 
was pvmsiblc, by agreeing to it, to hc- 
parate those who felt well-groutidcd 
discontent from thwse whom t;othing 
would satisfy.’* Mr I5aiikcf«’ rcholu- 
tioii vta}i negatived l-y a very small 
majority,—99 to if 1,^9 That gentle¬ 
man was more successful 
31. on a subsequent trial, 
when Mr Davies Giddy 
reported fru.n the committee ot the 
whole house their resolutions on tlie 
report of the c nmniitt e of public ex¬ 
penditure. The first, containing the 
truism, “ that the utmost attention lo 
'•conomy iu all the branches of public 


expenditure, which is consistent with 
the interests of the public service, 
is at all times a great and important 
duty,” was carried unanimously. The 
second was, “ that for this purpose, 
in addition to the useful and effective 
measures already taken by jv.'rlia- 
ment for the abolition and regula¬ 
tion of various sinecure offices, and 
offices executed by deputy, it is ex¬ 
pedient to extend the like principles 
of abolition, oj^ regulation, to such 
otlier cases as may appear to require 
and admit of the,same.” Upon this 
Mr Bunkco moved an amendment, to 
the same purpor* as the resolution 
which had before been lost. 

“ He was one of those,” he said, 
“ who opposed any motion for intpii- 
ring into the state of the representa¬ 
tion, because he was convinced that 
the greater part of the lespectable 
class of society, whose opinions were 
deserving of grave and serious atten¬ 
tion, did not desire that such a ques¬ 
tion should be catered into: But 
there did exist in that part of socie¬ 
ty a real and sincere desire for every 
moderateaiid substantial reforms bieli 
would not attack the frame and foun¬ 
dation of our constitution ; and there 
never had been a time in which it was 
more necessary to draw a line pf se¬ 
paration between these persons, and 
tliose who wished for no reform at 
all, but for the subversion of the con¬ 
stitution ; for if the reasonable wisjies 
and expectations of ^lie moderate 
were opposed, they might be driven 
into an alliance with the designing 
and the desperate, whose intention 
was to destroy. It would be a dan¬ 
gerous opinion indeed to go abroad, 
that no sort of reform was to be ex¬ 
pected from-that house, coiislitiited 
as it was at pre..e:il. Moderate men 
knew and felt that there were ubu:<es 
which ought to be redressed } as t« 

i- 
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the others, nothing would be so dis¬ 
agreeable to them as to see any mea¬ 
sure of reform adopted; their con- 
. duct was an unceasing endeavour to 
degrade and vilify the house, and that 
system wouldbe defeated, if the house 
were to adopt wholesome and rational, 
but temperate measures. The abo 
litioii of sinecureft was a thing which 
he ha<l never recommended for mere 
economy ; it was ordy in the groat 
establishments of the rf:ountry that 
material retrenchments could be look¬ 
ed for, and there, h'? hoped, grt^at 
retrenchments would be made. Hia 
plan was to give pensions to those 
■who had lilled for a length of time 
high i.:d eflicieiit offices of the state, 
and he would make the fund to be 
appropriated for this purpose equal 
to the produce of sinecures in any 
year of his majesty’s reign. This 
fund he wished to leave at the dispo- 
yal of the crov,m. The king should 
be the fountain not only ol honour 
but of reward : such a power ought 
not to be intrusted to the House of 
Commons, because it would be sub¬ 
versive of the first principles of the 
constitution, and because he should 
be afraid of that excessive liberality 
which they were apt to display .to in¬ 
dividuals. Such services as were allu¬ 
ded to must be rewarded in some way 
or other ; for if no reward were gi¬ 
ven, men of the first talents in the 
country might be drimi from politi¬ 
cal pursuits, aad the countr^^ might 
lose much for the want of their al>iU- 
tics. It was perfectly notorious that 
there were men eminently qualified to 
serve their country in high offices, 
who had not inherited gteat posses¬ 
sions, and therefore could not devote 
their time to the public service with¬ 
out a recompense. Let reward be 
given fairly and openly where it is de¬ 
served ; do not present it in this ob¬ 


noxious and unworthy form. Do 
Siiincthiiig like a*: act of grace, by 
acceding to what is so ardently ex¬ 
pected. Let us See wliether sine¬ 
cures ought to exist-whether they 
have a foot to stand on ; and if they 
haveqot, let us immediately abolish 
them,—not, by refusing so to do, aid 
the cause of those, who, under the 
name of reform, seek for revolution.’* 
It was objected by Mr Bathurst, 
that there was no object of practical 
utility in view. From the nature of 
the proposed substitute for sinecures 
there couldbe nosaving; and was there 
any reason to suppose that the sub¬ 
stitute would not soon become equal¬ 
ly unpopular, nay more so, because 
it held out to the public the sem¬ 
blance of a desire to remove a burden, 
while it only got rid of a name ; be¬ 
cause, ill fact, it involved an attempt 
at delusion.—Such an argument, Mr 
Wilberforce replied, he could hardly 
consider as ^serious ; sinecures were 
most unpopular; pensions, in many 
instances, popular and justifiable: and 
it could never be supposed, that when 
money was to be demanded from*the 
nation, it made no diflerence to their 
feelings whether it was paid for real 
sei vices, or given to lazy and luxuri¬ 
ous sinecurists. The amendment was 
then carried by 10.‘j voices to 95. 

Mr Baukes may be? considered as 
the ostensible head of the state eco¬ 
nomists, whose labours have for some 
years past excited much tliseujsion 
in parliament, and considerable inte¬ 
rest in thepublic. The attempts which 
they have made toward the abolition 
of reversionary grants and siiii 
havje been the most popular of their 
proceedings ; the former should have 
been conceded to them, as a practice 
peculiarly liable to abuse, and which 
mortgages the influence of the crown, 
while it offends the feelings of the 
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people. Sinecures also have been 
made offensive to the people; but the 
necessity of some mode of remunera¬ 
tion for pumic services was fully ad¬ 
mitted by Mr Bankes, and there can 
be no doubt, as was objected to him, 
that under whatever name that,rcmu- 
neration may be awarded, the same 
feeling toward it would exist as long 
as any party in the country should 
think proper to raise a cry against 
the existing circumstances of govern¬ 
ment. Some mode, however, must 
exist, under any form of government, 
which docs not, like that of ancient 
Carthage, confine public offices ex¬ 
clusively to the wealthy. Aristotle, 
comparing together the several forms 
of government then in the world, 
praises the institutions of that com¬ 
mercial state above all others, ex¬ 
cepting only this limitation of office, 
and the right of the populace to in¬ 
terfere when the senate was not una¬ 
nimous : from these causes that prince 
of philosophers, the most sagacious 
man whom the world has yet produ¬ 
ct x\ seems to predict the downfall of 
that flourishingcommonwealth, which 
was in fact produced by these causes. 
The Fiencli aic fond of reminding us 
of Carthage ; we should do well our¬ 
selves to bear in mind the history of 
her downfall, not with any reference 
to external danger, which we may 
despise as long as we have sense and 
virtue to defy it, but with a view to 
those internal circumstances in which 
some analogy may be found to those 
which brought on the ruin of the 
Carthaginiaus. 

The r->Tc object of commuting 
sinecures for pensions, if it had mot 
engaged the attention of parliament, 
would be too trifling to deserve con¬ 
sideration, beingpbviously a change 
of name, and of nothing else. In what 
form the reward is bestowed, the peo¬ 


ple care not, provided it be well be¬ 
stowed. The vote of money for the 
Nelson estate, the pension to Lord 
Wellington, and the sinecure which 
Mr Pitt possessed, were regarded by 
the people with equal satisfaction ; 
however bitterly Mr Pitt was attack¬ 
ed by his* political enemies, that he 
was warden of the Cinque Ports was, 
never objected to him as one of his 
offences. By the mere change no¬ 
thing could be gained, and something 
is always lost by an unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt nt currying favour with a party 
whom it is »«ot possible to conciliate. 
Upon the poiuL of economy, the 
warmest advocates of tlic measure do 
not pretend that much is to be gain¬ 
ed ; the probability in fact is on the 
other side, and as the arguments for 
the abolition of sinecures lie on the 
surface, it so happens that we need not 
godeeper for the arguments against it. 

The emoluments of office almost 
in every department, and especially 
in all the highest, are notoriously in¬ 
adequate. Suppose a man capable 
of assuming the reins of government, 
and conducting the nation to prospe¬ 
rity and glory,—a man endowed with 
those powers of mind which Mr Pitt 
was supposed to possess; and like 
him without such an hereditary for¬ 
tune as allows of idleness, or pre¬ 
cludes the necessity of increasing it. 
If such a man.be offered an office, he 
hesitates at quitting his profession to 
accept'it, because tfie salary is not 
adequate to the cxpcnces which the 
situation brings with it ^ in the 
changes of politics he may be driven 
out, and find himself a ruined man. 
To these objections, while sinecures 
remain, there is this reply j time and 
chance happen to all, take the office, 
no doubt some sinecure will fall, and 
you will be provided for in case of 
dismissal. This argument w’ill ge- 
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ncrally be successfuli though not ex¬ 
actly what it ought to be j but na¬ 
tional afl'airs must be conducted by 
• general rules, and the love of chance 
is inherent in all men; daily expe¬ 
rience evinces this, the price of a lot¬ 
tery ticket is double its yeal value. 
A sinecure is a prize in the official 
.state lottery, and the uncertainty of 
the contingency augments according¬ 
ly its intrinsic value. It is therefore 
the most frugal mode of<empting men 
of talents into the service or the state. 

Except the two tdlcrships of the 
Exchequer, (which expire with the 
present possessors) there are not more 
than sixteen sinecures which amount 
to 30001. a-year each,. w’hich, consi- 
deringthe superior income of so many 
of our merchants and shop-keepers, 
cannot be thought too much tor a 
retired statesman. The two unregu¬ 
lated tellerships are worth 20,0001. 
a-year each, and the manner in which 
that sum has become unreasonable is 
worthy of detail. The Exchequer 
itself is the most curious piece of of¬ 
ficial antiquity in Europe, being still 
conducted as in the time of the Nor¬ 
man kings, with a solemn apparatus 
of tellers and tallies, pipes and pells, 
and a moderate consumption of jiarch- 
ment, oak-sticks, and bad Latin ; the 
last of these articles is so contrived, 
that a man may write the language 
all his life in the Exchequer, without 
knowing a word of the gramqiar, the 
termination of*all declinable w'ords 
being omitted, as formerly by the 
provincialsof the Roman empire. The 
auditor’s office alone is now of real 
importance, all the sums received from 
various taxes being classed there, and 
the national accounts annually prepa¬ 


red for parliament. The tellers must 
formerly have been essential in any 
kind of Exchequer; bj»t they have 
lieen rendered useless by paper mo¬ 
ney, though the polished scale-beams 
are still suspended, aw'aiting another 
golden .ige. Neither w'as the fee of 
the tellers exorbitant at 1^ per cent., 
while they were compelled at their 
own risk to receive money ad nawc- 
ruftti pondtts et arsuram, by number, 
weight, and assay, and that too when 
every great baron was allowed to have 
a mint of his own. The improve¬ 
ment of the coinage materially enlar¬ 
ged the gain of the tellerships, and 
the prevalence of paper money has 
now rendered the office nearly a sire- 
cure, and quite unnecessary. A mode 
has lately been pointed out to bring 
the income of these offices within rea¬ 
sonable bounds, by voting the public 
grants “ without deduction ;” and it 
was understood that this would have 
been done irf Mr Pitt’s time, had not 
the tellers preferred paying a large 
voluntary contribution towards the 
war aniuiiilly. ■ , 

Every liberal man is more or less 
a lover of antiquity, and to destroy 
the Exchequer would in that view be 
an irreparable loss. The ancient Dia¬ 
logue of the Exchequer, which is 630 
years old, opens w ith as much plca- 
.sant locality as Izaak Wr lion’s An¬ 
gler. “ In t!ic 23d year of our good 
King Hciiiy II., as I was sitting iu 
the T{)W'er window which overlooks 
the river Thamc.s, suddeidy an earnest 
voice addressed me, saying. Have y«'U 
not I'cad, master, tha^therc is no r cro 
use in hidden knowledge than in hid- 
derf treasure* and tJu reiijum the 
Dialogue procieds through all the 


* Anno 23d Rcfirni Hegis Ilenrlci Secundi, cum scdcrom ad feucstrain spcculfc 
quae est jiixta tluviiuu Taincnsem, fiictiini cst veibum homjnis iuiu [)etu ioquentjsad 
me, fiiceus, Mftgister, non legist! quod in ScienUu vel Tiicsauro abseoudito nulla 
SIC utilitasi'—iSctiC. 
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complex arrangen»ents of the Exclie 
quer. But though, from reverence to 
antiquity, sinecures of the Ex¬ 
chequer ought least of all others to be 
abolished,, nothing can be more unrea¬ 
sonable than the present purpose of 
building a new Exchequer at Another 
lace. It is one thing to retain a few 
armless offices in being, and another 
to expend half a million in erecting a 
palace for their reception. Besides 
the charm of antiquity vanishes the 
moment you carry the Exchequer 
from its old situation on the bank of 
the Thames. 

The abolition of sinecures would 
be, to say the least of it, a measure of 
doubtful utility. But other measures 
of this economical committee, which 
has been lately appointed from year 
to year, for the purpose of checking 
and lessening the public expenditure, 
principally aiming at the diminution 
of salaries and emoluments, are un¬ 
equivocally mischievous'. When it is 
considered that the value of money, 
and consequently of these salaries and 
emoh'inesits, is every day sensibly di- 
niinishiaf:, and within the last twen- 
ty years has been'thus virtually les¬ 
sened a full half, the time docs not 
•eem propitious to these well-meant 
efforts. Salaries for services not tlien 
overpaid have been necc.ssarily aug¬ 
mented, n-id he must have performed 
a very light duty inde<’d who could 
bear the dcfalcatiem of half his sti¬ 
pend ‘without remonstrance. From 
these c 'usci, perhaps, it has arisen 
that ilu labours of the committee 
have p -oduced„no perceptible bene¬ 
fit, ar;l ihe expediency of its continu¬ 
ance- under such circumstances, hnay 
theicfoie well he deubted. In rea¬ 
lity, there is reason td suspect that 
its effects aif exactly the reverse of 
what is intended. To place this in 
its propc) light, wc must consider the 


situation of the public and of its ser¬ 
vants. The revenue of the united 
kingdom ivS about seventy-one mil¬ 
lions per annum, applicable to nation¬ 
al objects, of which the charge, on 
account of the national debt for inte¬ 
rest, principal repaid, and manage¬ 
ment, is about thirty-eight: this ha¬ 
ving been replaced by an annual loan, 
averaging at about thirty millions 
since the commencement of the pre¬ 
sent war, tl# money expended may 
be taken at sixty three. No indivi¬ 
dual of as mflny thousands per an¬ 
num, (and o>ir opulent country fur¬ 
nishes many examples of much larger 
incomes) would deem it advisable to 
employ not the best, but the cheap¬ 
est servants, in all his affairs which 
relate to receipt and expenditure; and 
he would be pointed at by all man¬ 
kind as signally imprudent if he did. 
How is it possible that the same libe¬ 
ral economy should not be advisable 
in the management of a national in¬ 
come and expenditure, a thousand¬ 
fold in amount, and of national affairs 
a thousand-fold in importance ? 

The reward of the higher officers 
of state ought to be sufliciL’ut to main¬ 
tain them in suitable dignity aiulsjilen- 
duur, which is notoriously not so in 
fact. It t.s known that Mr Pitt, a 
man of no private fortune, but also 
of no superfluous expences, and unin- 
cumber<^'d with the maintenance of a 
fa-Tiily, after being prime minister for 
twenty years, d:ed dwply involved irt 
debt, by merely keeping up the in- 
dispensible appearance of his office ; 
and it is well known that, except the 
lord chancellor, no public man has 
the least possibility of saving any 
thing from the scanty reward of his 
labours. This is unjust. But it is 
supposed that the gratification of am¬ 
bition stands in place of payment, and 
hitherto indeed no want has been ex- 
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pprlcnced of men ready to fill these 
oifices. That one of the proposed 
reforms would narrow the competi¬ 
tion, by excluding: the class ot men 
among whom those who are fitted to 
fill them are likely to be found, has 
already been shown ; but it is the in¬ 
ferior servants of the public who are 
. chiefly aimed at by the committee of 
public expenditure. The inconyt- 
uience arising from penurious salaries 
is not immediately felt^ it Stifles the 
teed rather than destroys the mature 
crop. It operates ia a natural and 
inevitable manner: young clerks of 
activity and merit find better situa¬ 
tions in life', leaving behind them the 
stupid and the idle to succeed in due 
seuiorily to the lughcr stations in 
every ofiice. Phis dangerous elFect 
of illiberal economy has been brought 
pretty intelligibly before the commit¬ 
tee in more instances than one, and 
must have given them cause of serious 
doubt whether to persevere in that 
part of their employment which re¬ 
lates to the diminution of salaries. 

The other branch of inquiry con¬ 
fided to this committee, appears to 
relate to the public accounts of the 
kingdom, and the checks which have 
been established to prevent pecula¬ 
tion. Certain it is, that nothing re- 
quires attention more pressingly thaiy 
the manner of passing, or rather ot 
investigatingj these accounts, since 
the checks which overstrained jea- 
•lonsy has alrcaitly devised, are such 
that the committee apprehend there 
li “ a strong indisposition on the part 
of many persons of scrupulous inte¬ 
grity to become public * account¬ 
ants.” They might have added, that 
no public accountant can be found 
who has not repented of becoming 
« 

• Eypcniliturc Coroinittec, 


so ; scarcely any one who has not been 
inadverteudy involval in this species 
of torture, which it wiU be seen be 
must usually leave to Ins heirs alter 
him. A statement of these accumu¬ 
lated checks, and of tlic difTiculty of 
obtaiyi' g a discharge [a quietus') for 
any sum expended for the public, 
would be too tedious, nor would it 
be credible to a person in habits ot 
ordinary fair dealing and good faith. 
A short sketch must suffice, and the 
army accounts may serve for an in¬ 
stance. A vast quantity of these are 
actually examined four several times, 
at the War Office, the Pay Office, 
the Army Comptroller's Office, and 
finally (after a lapse of many years) 
at the Audit Office; besides inter¬ 
vening formalities of supposed exami¬ 
nations at the Treasury and Exche¬ 
quer. The other great branches of 
public expenditure are also repeated¬ 
ly examined, some thrice, some only 
twice } and scarcely any accounts are 
finally passed on one examination, 
excepting only of those small sums 
which ai-e is.sued under a form repro¬ 
bated by the committee, and tries 
are audited at the Treasury. 

The proceedings of a public ac¬ 
countant, the person accountable, are 
therefore in thiborder; First, he makes 
up his account and collects his vouch¬ 
ers, which being examined and toimd 
right, credit is given liim accorvling- 
ly at the first onice to which he r.as 
recourse ; after some delay, tlK* same 
papers are transmitted to another o - 
lice, and again examined and again 
returned : then (in the case first men¬ 
tioned) they go to the comptroller 
of irmy accounts, appointed because 
a peculiar sort of knowledge is jn.st- 
ly deemed qecessary in that duty $ 

5th Report, 2(1 part, p. 37. 
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anti aftpr all these repeated examina¬ 
tions, (highly dangerous Jroni the 
possible loss of irretrievable vouch¬ 
ers,) the,misCTable accountant is trans¬ 
ferred to the grand theatre of tor¬ 
ture, the Audit Office. After an 
anxious delay of years, (ten o? even 
twenty!) he learns that the exami¬ 
nation is commenced, and is soon as¬ 
sailed by a string of questions, “ from 
100* to 700 in number,*’ chiefly con¬ 
taining technical objections to the 
vouchers, as wholly inadmissible, ac¬ 
cording to tlie “ inflexible f rules” 
of the office, which requires vouchers 
both in form and number quite un¬ 
heard of in any other place. To 
plead ignorance of such an extraor¬ 
dinary manner of examination, or to 
insinuate that it is wholly unjust, un¬ 
less the accountant had received no¬ 
tice of these rules, with printed par¬ 
ticulars, on the unlucky day when he 
first received public money into his 
hands, is perfectly useless. Remedy 
there is none, and he has the task of 
procuring additional vouchers of mo¬ 
ney transactions long since past, j f 
by chance he has been somewhat 
aware of the strictness of the Audit 
Office, and so escapes this general in¬ 
convenience, his vouchers are exami¬ 
ned in tlie manner of a special pleader 
employed to find colour for a suit 
against him ; and legal debates of this 
kind take up most of the time of the 
commissioners at the Audit Office. 
It will.be seen, therefore, tliat every 
public accountant is presumed to be 
a rogue and a thief, till the contrary 
is prove*d by leg?d evidence ; which 
is aboui as reasonable as if every man 
in England were to he tried at ^he 
Old Bailey to establish the innocence 
of his character. 

Yet this does not represent iialf 


the hardship. From the unavoidable 
slowness of such a suspicious office, 
the accusations are generally posthu¬ 
mous, and the accountant’s represen¬ 
tatives are attacked, when an expla¬ 
natory detail of circumstances is im¬ 
possible ; and the. “ inflexible rules” 
of the office charge against them sums 
which every man living is satisfied 
have been duly and faithfully expend¬ 
ed in the public service. Thus, nei¬ 
ther living nor dying can the public 
accountant find repose: his anxiety 
and liar’ger are transferred to his heirs 
with double aggravation ; his private 
property, real ai d personal, is liable 
to the Exchequer process of “ an ex¬ 
tent,” which seizes in preference to 
any other creditor ; even the title of 
an estate is vitiated, if it be known 
ever to have belonged to a public ac¬ 
countant, as being still liable in pos¬ 
sibility to an extent; and under these 
circumstances no prudent man will 
have any dealings, or enter into any 
family connection with a wretch so 
dangerously marked. To all this is 
added the injustice of refusing any al¬ 
lowance for the expence of procuring 
extraordinary vouchers,—much less 
for the time and labour spent in cor¬ 
respondence and attendances. 

But let not the feelings naturally 
arising from this shocking detail ex¬ 
cite indignation against the officers 
at the Audit Offiefc ; they best know, 
and consequently most lament, the 
tortures of which they are the un¬ 
willing ministers. But their reputa¬ 
tion and their hvelthood entirely de¬ 
pend upon their adherence to the 
** inflexible rulesand the blame 
must be appropriated to the over¬ 
strained jealousy of the public them¬ 
selves, who too readily, and against 
their better knowledge, speak ofevery 


► P. 43. 
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public officer as a knave, and thus in¬ 
duce their representatives to make 
laws accordingly. The progress of 
• this jealousy in modern times is some¬ 
what curious. In 1785 and 1786» 
when the Audit Office was first in¬ 
stituted, the establishment cost near¬ 
ly 10,()00l. a-year: in 180^, the esta- 
.blishineut and expence was doubled, 
and in 1806 doubled again : the an¬ 
nual expcnce now amounts to4'6,(XX)]., 
a sum paid to a set of public officers 
to check others, which officers per¬ 
haps have not detected peculation to 
the amount of 4*6,000 pence since 
their first institutionit The last aug¬ 
mentation of this office was made 
under very suspicious circumstances. 
The then Chaucdilor of the Exche¬ 
quer led the cry, and stated unac- 
countedmillions, almost to the amount 
of the national debt; nor could it be 
otherwise, as the time of the execu¬ 
tioner and of the sufferer is equally 
occupied by the unnecessary scrutiny 
of an office always, as such an office 
ever must be, ten or twenty years in 
arrear. But the statement answered 
its purpose, though explained to un¬ 
willing e.irs as a misrepresentation,— 
as only apparently and technically 
true, and meaning only that the ac- 
counts’werc not finally audited and 
“ declared.” In consequence, the 
public in this case paid a penalty for 
their suspicious humour; and a new 
administration could find no better 
•way of providing for their friends, 
than by fostering these suspicions 
for a present puipose, as may be un- 
derstoo.d from the statement of the 
commissioners themselves, that of the 
ten new commissioners then appoint¬ 
ed, two only were persona oi expe¬ 
rience, three had been, but a tew 
months in the office, and the other 


five were entirely strangers to the 
business. 

Yet against these comipissioners no 
impiitation lies ; they have laboured 
assiduously, and performed their invi¬ 
dious duties with unimpeachable in¬ 
tegrity', and they are the first to de¬ 
plore the impossibility of speedy pro. 
gress ujider the strict rules of their 
office. One thing indeed in their con¬ 
duct remains unexplained, but ispio- 
bably explainable, and would not nave 
been mentioned in this place did it 
not incidentally point out a mode of 
remedy for the mass of evil which we 
have Ascribed. At the end of the 
law, * under which the additional es¬ 
tablishment took place, and which 
really aimed at expediting the exa¬ 
mination of public accounts, are two 
clauses, expressed in the most careful 
and precise terms, authorizing the 
comptroller of army accounts to ex¬ 
amine Jinally all commissariat ac¬ 
counts, aiidsonly in case of suspected 
embezzlement to transfer such ac¬ 
counts to the Audit Office. Yet (if 
the committee are not misinforyicd) 
these commissariat .accounts, evident¬ 
ly the most difficult and complex in 
their nature, are still received at the 
Audit Office, exactly as if no law 
had past to tiic contraty. Into this 
fact inquiry might he usefully direct¬ 
ed ; but the prittciple of the law is 
worth more notice, as opening the 
only practicable chance of forming 
such an arrangement as may really 
expedite public accounts, and take 
away a stigma eagerly insisfjed on by 
the factious. Let the committee in¬ 
quire into the examination by the pre¬ 
vious offices through which accounts 
pass I if insufficient, let it be amend¬ 
ed, and the examinatioii made final; 
and let no accountant whatever be 


• 46 Geo. Ill, c. 101. § IP. QO . 
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cojiderniied to t}>e Audit Office, un- whose conduct they have to scruti- 
less circumstances of suspicion appear iiize, or even individually to mention ? 
against him«—the only circumstances In July 1803, when the alarm of 
to which the inflexible rules are at invasion was at its height, urgent or- 
all applicable. 11 is very well known ders were issued, that barracks for 
to practical men, that one examina- 50,000 men and 10,(HX) horses should 
tion is often belter than two, because be ready to receive ibe troops in Oc- 
! he first examiner relies on the second toher and November. No country but 
for correction; and the second, in England could produce such celerity; 
civility and caution, docs not always and in England it was hardly to be 
chiise to see more than the first, expected that a man could be found 
Tins would indeed be a national be- who would singly undertake to direct 
lu-lit of the first magnitude, and wor- the expenditure of lialf a million of 
thy oi the protracted labours of the moiiey, at his *tiwn risk, in varioua 
committee, who must be well aware parts of thr kingdom, and in three 
thatthcstrictncs3.of the Audit Office months time, fk?»• Copland, however, 
is rendered unavailing by the discrc- undertook and performed thisHercu- 
tioii vested in the Treasury to admit lean task ; and for his reward, four 
reasonable vouchers, without excrei- years afterwards, the barracks erected 
sing which discretion, no public ac- in this emergency, which, to a reason- 
count perhaps ever could have been able mind, must be supposed to have 
passed. So that the process is as fol- doubled theexpence,—these barracks, 
lows; first, you examine liberally ; under the direction of the board of 
then, after a delay of many years, military inquiry, are coolly valued, by 
you examine rigidly ; anddastly, after other surveyors, at current prices of 
infinite correspondence and anxiety, workmanship and materials, and a list 
yon are necessitated to become liberal of trifling particulars, wherein the 
agaii^. The two first steps of this greatest cliflerenccofchargeappeaied, 
pi ocess may be spared for the future, is collected, from whence an iniereiice 
and men of scrupulous integrity'^ is drawn that MrCopland had wroiig- 
no longer deterred from undertaking ed the public 38 or 48 per cent. To 
the administration of public money. insist upon this case is unnecessary, as 
Akin to the appointment of an ad- we believe it is now seen in its true 
dilional establishment at the Audit light, and in a fair way to be reme- 
Office, was the creation of sundry died ; and especially as the military 
commissions of inquiry, of which the commissioners have been more careful 
board of military inquiry is the only since they have felt the spirited and 
one rermining ; and the proceedings satisfactory justification of the late 
of this board ought to be a pathe- Sir Jlenry Mildmay against their in- 
tic les‘jOn,to posterity not to be sus- sinuations in the same report. Those 
picious overmuch. Persons with a insinuations exposed him at the time 
large sin.iry appointed to find fault, to general obloquy ; the malignity o£ 
will seldom look for it without fah- the public prints fomented that ob- 
ciod success, as that success is the loquy; and as those prints took cai'e 
only justification of theirown appoint- not to publish his Justification, at the 
ment and theirown .salaries. If tney present moment his memory is odioua 
are human beings, they must have among a great majority of his coun- 
this feeling ; and woe b<," to the man trymen. Yet the commissioners of 
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itjilitary inquiry are jyood and honour¬ 
able men ; the fault is entirely in their 
situation, ami that situation emana¬ 
ted from the disease of the times. Lot 
us blame only ourselves for their mis¬ 
deeds. 

The abolition of feej of office is 
neaily allied to the intention of dimi¬ 
nishin g salaries, and, utiless j udiciu iisl y 
and cautiously applied, is more imme¬ 
diately mischievous. This may con¬ 
veniently be shown fey an instance, 
which, not being of very recent date, 
may therefi'i-e be fold wltliout even 
the semblance of intentional offence. 
The accounts of naval officers, and 
especially of pursers, who have had 
occasion to expend public money, 
form an important part of tht biisi- 
noss at the Navy Office; and after 
what has been said of public account¬ 
ants, it is unnecessary to describe 
the inconvenience sustained from any 
delay of settlement. It was usual, 
therefore, for such officers, on their 
arrival in port, to ohiain permission 
to go to London for the settlement 
of t lieir accounts; the leave of absence 
being short, and their account not 
having bt en prepared tin purpof-e, 
they usiully paid <a moderate fee to 
some of tlu! luniov clerks to write it 
after 'the regular hours of businras. 
By this means their account being 
speedily made up and passed, they 
could again embark in the service of 
their country, without the gnawing 
pang of leaving behind them unex¬ 
plained open accounts, which must at 
least liarasfl their families, in case of 
their decease abroad. The fees thus 
paid were, in some unlucky hour of 
speculative reform, deemed improper, 
and were accordingly abolislied ; the 
effect of this on the officer accounta¬ 
ble requires no explanation ; the of¬ 
fice clerks were consigned to compa¬ 
rative beggary, and the public lost 


that portion of their labour, which* 
though more particularly directed to 
the benefit of the accountant, was still 
so much work dispatched, and there¬ 
fore dear gain to the public, who, in 
consequence, had to pay many more 
clerk- when work after office hour® 
was prohibited; thus an evil was 
achieved, of wliich it is difficult to say 
which of all ilie parties concerned it 
injured most The abolition of fees 
has since been fartherextendgd, thou gh 
it may safely be said, that when the 
payment is voluntary, :md for service 
performed, no solid objection lies 
against the practice. On tnecontrary, 
it invigorates the activity of every of¬ 
fice in th- same manner that task work 
produces more labour than day work, 
and a great iuci*case of any establish¬ 
ment must tlieivfore follow the aboli¬ 
tion of voluntary fees for expedition. 
This mischievous species of reform 
has been carried fartlier in livland, 
by.a sp.'cid commission for that pur¬ 
pose, than hitherto in Great Britain. 

All things eoiisidei'cd, the public 
expenditurecoinmitt maybe r^'gard- 
ed as one of the caines which create 
discontent and even disi/icction in the 
people, who cannot fail to inrer that 
there must be gieat need of amend¬ 
ment, when they see so tnuch pains 
taken, session after session, to amend. 
And what is the result of all this la¬ 
bour ? regulations which ilirninish the 
income, lessen the respectability, and 
destroy the comfort oi public officers; 
without eventually saving any thing 
for the public. Every man ytu’io deems 
himself un worthily^uestioned, or feels 
that he is in danger of being so, has 
ift effect lost much of the value of his 
office, if rcpiitation be thouglit of 
any value in England,—where indeed 
the art of paying witli a good grace, 
and without diaiinishing the respect¬ 
ability of the person receiving, is lit- 
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tie uiidcvslood, andisthatinvrhicli the 
system of relieving the poor is chiefly 
deficient. If any one of the members 
of that comtmttee would put himself 
foi a moment in the place of an offi¬ 
cer harassed by some of their thou¬ 
sand orders, he will very well lyidcr- 
atand the sort of diminution of com- . 
fort and respectability which is thcre- 
by efTected in all public offices; he 
will feel that the expedience of in¬ 
quiry is, like most of the questions 
on which human opinion is divided, a 
question of degree ; and he will per¬ 
ceive that when inquiry becomes per¬ 
manent, instead of occasional, no man 
who values respectability can be ex¬ 
pected to undergo the disgrace which 
will be unavoidably attached to the 
service of the public. Those of the 
committee who see these consequen¬ 
ces, must dread this natural and in¬ 
evitable result of their own labours as 
the greatest misfortune which could 
happen to the public, for v^hosc sake, 
and to whose benefit, those labours 
are intended. 

It must not be suspected that any 

J )ersonal motive lurks under that zeal 
or the public good, by which the 
economists and their Committee are 
actuated ; that the exercise of “a lit¬ 
tle brief authority’’ can be an induce¬ 
ment to them to prolong their labour; 
that the malignity which some have 
supposed to be natural to man, but 
w'liich is usually stifled in the inter¬ 
course of civilized society, may un¬ 
expectedly and unconsciously be re¬ 
vived and quickened into full activity 
under the appearance of pure patriot¬ 
ism ; still less is 'it to be imagined 
that any me mber of this party can 
condescend to ** court /ilthy popula¬ 
rity,” by aiding and authorising the 
unfounded clamours of the vulgar 
against all the servants of the public. 
But, however pure their patriqtism 


may be, and however good their in¬ 
tentions, the end which they propose 
is insignificant, and the means by 
which they proceed pitiful and mis¬ 
chievous. These are not the reforms 
by which states can be strengthened 
or preserved ! No good can ever be 
effected by’appealing to evil passions. 
He who would benefit his country, , 
instead of fostering the discontent of 
the public and pimping for their sus¬ 
picions, shouH address their generous 
feelings, encourage their national spi¬ 
rit, and exalt their hopes. The me¬ 
thods of rf’form, by which great and 
effectual good to be accomplished, 
are these. Establisa parochial schools, 
by which crimes and the poor rates 
will soon be diminished; extend your 
system of colonization, as the wisest 
people of antiquity did ; restless spi¬ 
rits will then find their proper sphere 
abroad, and sufficient employment 
will always be left for all at home. 
Establish the principle of limited ser¬ 
vice in your fleets and armies, and 
make the reward of service adequate 
and certain; volunteers will then never 
be wanting. Carry on the war with 
. all the heart, and all the soul, and all 
the strength of this mighty empire; 
you will beat down the power of 
France, and then,—and not till then,— 
the public burdens may be lessened. 
The state economists and the re¬ 
formers do not accord in tlieir viewr, 
though the effect which the discus¬ 
sions that they bring* on produces 
upon the public is the same, A new 
plan for parliamentary reform was 
brought forward this ses¬ 
sion by Mr Brand, “ It Mary 21. 
was a measure,” he said, 

« which the violent demanded,andthe 
prudent deemed it w'ise to encourage, 
as .absolutely esser.ti'jl to the welfare 
of the community. The critical situa¬ 
tion of the country culled for it, as the 
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beat means to”allay the general alann» 
and to allay the general discontent. 
If the house wished to recover or 
preserve the confidence of the peo¬ 
ple, it must take speedy measures to 
conciliate them. The first, the most 
obvious, and the greatest^evil that ex¬ 
isted was, that so many members were 
. nominated by the proprietors of de¬ 
cayed boroughs. The remedy was 
to be found in the good old constitu¬ 
tional practice of the legislature. It 
was well known to have been the .con¬ 
stitutional practice of old to relieve, 
on their application, particular bo¬ 
roughs from the onu.i of sending re¬ 
presentatives to parliament. The same 
principle would authorise the dis- 
frasichiscment, at the present period, 
of such borouglis as no longer pos¬ 
sessed property or population to en¬ 
title them to such a right. Tlie de¬ 
cayed boroughs, whose representa¬ 
tives were sent to parliament at the 
iioinination of individuals, should be 
disfranchised, and the right of return¬ 
ing members transferred to more opu¬ 
lent and populous places. There 
could be no question that it would 
be more desirable to have in that 
house members uninfluenced by any 
external controul, tliaii such whose 
opinions and votes must be controiil- 
od by the individuals who nominated 
them. 

'riic only difficulty w'as, how to 
ascertain what boroughs were so dc- 
•cayed as to Be proper objects for 
disfranch is</ment. There were above 
thirty which hadYiot fifty voters each, 
and the representatives for which 
were consequently nominated by the 
proprielois of the boroughs. But 
it would be for the committee, if he 
should succeed in his motion, to as¬ 
certain what boroughs were in that 
state, and to recommend to the house 
to disfranchise them. The right of 


election could not constituticAally ex¬ 
ist in depopulated and uninhabited 
places. Property real jn^d personal, 
and population, must and ough't to 
be the basis of such a right. When a 
place became deficient ia population, 
and no property existed in it but what 
was possessed by the individual claim, 
ing the power of nomination, then 
the place must cease to possess the 
right of returning representatives to 
parliament; and no consequences 
could result from that right being 
suffered to remain with them, but 
such as were injurious and detrimen- 
tal to the nation. The elective fran¬ 
chise for counties had very wisely 
been given to the freeholders. The 
copyliolders should also be allowed 
to vote j as there w'as no reason or 

J irinciple why they should not, equal- 
y with the fivclioldcTS, be permitted 
to vote for county members j and, 
after tlu* destruction of tiic feudal 
system in this country, he could see 
no objection to d bill for enfranchi¬ 
sing copyholders. This was in fact 
the only alteration he proposed’4i the 
regulation of the nght of votijig in 
counties, except in a few of the nor¬ 
thern counties, and in Scotland. In 
the metropolis, and in other populous 
places, the right of voting should be 
given to all householders paying pa¬ 
rochial and other taxes. This was 
a principle that had been recognised 
and acted upon by their ancestors; 
and in proposing to adopt and act 
upon it in the present instance, he 
removed the principal objection to 
reform. This plan^had not any of 
the ostentatious parade of theor}'^, or 
tha affectation of being rendered such 
as to be intelligible to even the mean- 
est capacity j but it was all of pure 
English growth. The representative 
system would be continued according 
to the.sound old principles of the con- 
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stitutionand no alteration would be 
made in any particular, but in extend¬ 
ing the r]ght||)f voting to copybobb 
ers in counties, and to all iiousehokl- 
ers in populous towns and boroughs. 
In the Rorthei'n counties of England, 
and in Scotland, he could not sec any 
reason \frby the right of votijig should 
not be assimilated to the practice in 
this country, and left in the counties 
to the resident freeholders and copy- 
holders ; and in the boronglis, to 
householders, paying purocliial and 
other taxes. 

“ ’^I’hore was one very material dif¬ 
ficulty which could not so easily be 
got ov. r, viz, how far it might be 
proper togivecompcnsr.tion to the pro¬ 
prietors of henonghs. On the ground 
oi strict light, they coiild not have 
any such claim. In feeling, however, 
and in equity, some Loiripensation 
ought, perhaps, to he granted j and 
he would, with satisfaction, agree to 
grant it, because, even though it 
should be prodigal, it would oventu* 
ally he a saving to tlietounlry. T,his 
pait of his proposition would not 
meet with the concurrence of tliosc 
who were advocates for reform ; but 
upon reflection, they would be of 
opinion, that, whatever taxes might 
be imposed in order to defray the 
amount of such compensation, this 
would be the cheapest payment ever 
made by the pulilic. 

“ The abolition of the rotten bo- 
roughs would nccessarilv reduce the 
Dumber of members, and this brought 
on tlu* eqnsid 'ration of that material 
part of the subject, the application of 
the members forMie disfranchised bo¬ 
roughs t > places which have not hi¬ 
therto been represented. North of 
Oxford-street tlicre was a population 
of above 4(X),COO inhabitants, who ■ 
were at present not represented at 
ail. In tlu west of England, on the 


contrary, many places returned mem¬ 
bers to parliament without having 
any population deserving of notice. 
What claim, he would ask, could 
Gatton, Old Sarum, or the subma¬ 
rine inhabitants of St Mawes, have 
to the right of sending representa¬ 
tives to parliament ? The right of 
election should he transferred from 
these and such places to Sheffield, 
Manclu'ster, Birmingham, and other 
populous towi|^, and the most po¬ 
pulous counties. By applying such 
members as should be set loose by 
the d'‘'franchisemcnt of the boroughs 
in that way, the house would employ 
the sound cons/’-ntional remedy for 
the'cxisting evil; tle'y would restore 
the confidence of the country in its 
parliament, and remove all those sus¬ 
picions, which, ill consoqueuce of the 
late events, attached to that homie, 
and that, too, without any innova¬ 
tion—without the adoption of any un¬ 
certain theory—and vvithout any de¬ 
parture from the unifo.m practice of 
the constitution. 

“ With respect to Scotland, he 
should suppose, there could be no ob¬ 
jection to assimilate the election laws 
of that country to the laws of Eng¬ 
land. He was not awai e that there 
was any thing in the contract for 
tiie union of the two countries that 
would or could operate to preclude 
such an arrangement. At least he 
considered it the duty of that house 
to inform itself upon that subject, 
and could not think there would be 
any thing iucousistent with that con¬ 
tract, in the legislature endeavouring 
to ameliorate the laws of that coun¬ 
try. ■ . . 

** As to the state of the represen¬ 
tation in Ireland, he was not disposed 
to propose any change. There w/:rc, 
no doubt, boroughs m that country, 
as well as in this, which were entire- 
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iy in the nomination of some mem* 
bers of the aristocracy. But as the 
union with that country was so re¬ 
cent, and tlie consequent abolition of 
boroughs there so extensive, he was 
not prepared to state how far the 
evil extended. The house, upon the 
xvhole, he w.is sure, wouPd see and 
feel the ncccsbity of adopting his pro¬ 
position ; because nothing could be 
tio dangerous to the rights and libe>*- 
(i.-s of a nation, as forms of a 
free, and the spirit of an arbitrary go¬ 
vernment. , ■ 

“ Upon the duration of parliament 
he liad bestowed mucli anri earnest 
iilteution, and he found it one of 
enormous difiicalty, but of extreme 
intci est and equal iniportnuce. Sep¬ 
tennial parliaments had a tendency, 
from tlie length of their term, to 
weaken the relation between the elec¬ 
tor and the representative, and to 
shake the dependence of the one u])oii 
the other. Annual parliaments would 
be found not less exceptioiaible, by 
lea>jiig the reurescntative too little 
accuetomed to business to be compe¬ 
tent to his dutic." in that house, and 
from the too frequent reciirieiicc to 
the troubles and contests of parlia¬ 
mentary elections. 'I'he one term 
%vas too long lo plea :e the people, and 
tile other too sliort to satisfy the 
jr.embcis. He would be inclined to 
take a middle course, and recommend 
triennial parliaments; which, without 
the evils of eitliwr, would possess all 
the advantages of both. 

“ But the difficulties in changing 
the duration of theparliament, he must 
confess, would be immense, unless a 
co.icurrcut change were to be made 
in the mode of making the return. 
Some thouEtht that the returns should 
be nyide by di iiricts, others, that tlie 
votes should be taken by districts. . 
To making the return by districts, he 


had strong objections; of vq^ngbjr. 
districts, he approved. If there were 
four members to be v.elurned for 
Hertfordshire, for instance, and tliey 
were to be returned by districts, that 
would throw the whole of the repre- 
sentatvm into the fourprincipal towns 
. of tlie county. The freeholders of 
the towns would uniformly prevail 
over the freeholders of the county, 
because they could almost ahvays 
outnumber them at an election, and 
consequently some inhabitant of the 
town would bo generally returned. 
This would be to commute the coun¬ 
ty for the borough election'. But if 
the votes were to be taken by dis- 
1 ricts, it would save much expcnce, 
and enable those, who at present are 
deterred by a consideration of the 
expence attending an election from 
offering themselves, to become caji- 
didates. Nothing need prevent the 
sheriffs from taking the votes through¬ 
out the different districts without 
subjecting the candidate to the ex- 
pence of bringing up the freeholders 
from the extremities of the county 
to the place oi' the election. The 
votes might also be collected in the 
same way, throughout the difTcreut 
parishes in populous towns. 

“ 'rhtre was one other point re- 
inainiiig, to which it was necessary to 
call the attention of the house,—-the 
number of persons holding places and 

ncthing was 

necessary to be done on that head, 
^ut he did not think that all persors 
holding offices should be excluded. 
He was confident, however, that witJi 
a view to the independence of parha- 
mciU, persons holding offices vvitijoijt 
responsibility sli/iuld not Ir* sudered 
to have seats. He hoped, tlicrcfore, 
that a bill aid brougiit in to 
exclude such pc -ions ironi pdrliamci'it. 
On these groa;.d:> tie iiad .^eit it a duty 
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he to hie constituents and to 
his country, to bring forward his 
motion. ^ 

Of one thing,Mr Brand con¬ 
cluded, ** I am sure; we must either 
have a temperate reform, or a military 
government. The people de|(^nd a 
ihodcrate reform as their right, and if 
their demand is not complied with, 
they will endeavour to assert that 
right. Wliat the result of such a 
struggle may be, it is not for me to 
anticipate ; but, in my conscience, I 
believe that I have truly stated the 
alternative: If the house reject re¬ 
form, then will the sun of this na¬ 
tion’s freedom and greatness be for 
ever set; but if it would adopt rc- 
then will the sun of Britain rise 
from its present dark horizon, and, 
dispelling those clouds with which it 
is overcast, again shine forth in all 
tlie splendour of meridian lustre !’* 
After thus winding up his speech, 
he moved for the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the state 
of the representation. 

He wasopposed by MrDavies Gid¬ 
dy, who admitted that “ the ques¬ 
tion derived additional weight from 
the character of the person who now 
b: ought it forward, and that the plan 
was certainly the most moderate and 
reasonable of any which had lately 
been produced. He thought, how¬ 
ever, that the reformers all went on a 
wrong assumption, because the peo¬ 
ple were virtually represented in every 
branch of the legislature. The King 
represented them in his executive ca¬ 
pacity ; the House of X>ords might be 
considered as t’neir hereditaty repre¬ 
sentative i : it would not be contcxded 
tliat the noblemen of,this country had 
any distinct interest from the rest of 
the p^ple ; they did not form a dis¬ 
tinct class; but saw their nearest re- 
kitions, and their own children mixed 


in the general mass of society. And 
the House of Commons were the re¬ 
presentatives of the people, though 
not actually their delegates. If, in¬ 
deed, that house were a house of de¬ 
legates, it would be impossible that 
the other branches of the legislature 
could exist in conjunction with it. 
Such an assembly must be governed 
by every prejudice and bias of public 
opinion, and would gradually absorb 
the whole pqwer of the state. The 
House of Lords would not weigh as 
a feather in th^. balance against mem, 
and *vr»uld not long be suffered to ex¬ 
ist. Had we not seen sufficient ex- 
am|>1es of this ? The experiment had 
been tried in France, and the result 
was, that the whole feeling of the 
country sympathized with their house 
of delegates, and the king could no 
longer maintain the ground which the 
constitution of their own framing 
had assigned him. Our own liisiory, 
too, might have taught us what the 
power of a House of Commons is 
when the whole people rally round it; 
how soon that power is likely to be 
abused j and how surely in its abuse 
it leads to the destruction of the 
country. And what had the people 
to complain of? Nothing but an ac¬ 
cumulation of taxes, which a war of 
eighteen years rendered necessary. 
The country exhibited every mark of 
increasing prosperity. The canals, 
the docks, the public works and pri¬ 
vate speculations that were every day 
going forward, showed its great and 
increasing wealth.- The climate even 
was improved, diseases were banished, 
human life was prolbnged to a greater 
term, as was shown by the bills of 
mortality, than ever’it had reached 
b^fo^. The people were better fed, 
and that was the reason why,they 
should live longer. In such a state 
of superior comfort^ was there any 
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body who would wish to throw all 
our national prosperity to hazard, 
merely because they thought tliat one 
individual, (Gale Jones) who had li¬ 
belled the house, had been punished 
in rather too summary a mode, or 
that an honourable baronet had been 
eent to the Tower for a violation of 
•the privileges of the house. 

** Whatever defects there might be 
in the construction of the House of 
Commons, according ft) theory, the 
system went on well. It was easy to 
draw plans of constitutions; but when 
they were put in execution, many that 
were good in theory were found bad 
in practice, and soon led to wliat was 
the simplest of all constitutions,—a 
military despotism.** Mr Noel, Sir J. 
Newport, and Colonel Wardle, sup¬ 
ported the motion. Lord Milton, 
Mr Jacob, and Mr Stourges Bourne, 
opposed it; the latter said, that such 
a plan as Mr Brand’s would never sa¬ 
tisfy the class of persons who peti¬ 
tioned for reform in parliament; they 
wanted frequent elections and univer¬ 
sal suftVage, and we saw the effect of 
universal suffrage in America. To 
this Mr Whitbread replied, “ that 
the political creation which had taken 
place in America, so far from failing 
in its object, had far exceeded the ex¬ 
tent of human hope ; it was the work 
of one of the greatest and the best of 
men, of Washington, of that patriot 
who communicated to the govern- 
’ ment which he had reared a portion 
of the purity of his own spotless 
mind and unsullied life; it had grown 
from the weakness of infancy to the 
strength of manhood ; it had engaged 
in all the pursuits which lead to great¬ 
ness and to power ; it was capable of 
existing upon its own resources, and 
too'likely to b^ome the future rival 
of Great Britain.** 

Such was the panegyric which Mr 
VOL. MI* PART 1. 


Whitbread'pronounced upon Ameii- 
ca. The growing strci^th of that 
country has arisen from c^ses utterly 
unconnected with its government'; 
from the same causes as the growing 
streu^h of Caraccas, and Mexico, 
and l^ienos Ayres, and Brazil. As 
fortlie purity of its government, the 
AmericaiiS themselves would be as 
little disposed to boast of that, as of 
the national character which, in the 
course of one generation, they have 
obtained for themselves. Mr Whit¬ 
bread was less unfortunate in theargu- 
ments oil which he insisted as proving 
the necessity of reform. “ There was 
a material dilfercnce,** he said, “ in 
the ciccunjstances under which men 
found their way into that house, whe¬ 
ther as reprc'sentatives of the people, 
or as nominees of a peer. A nominated 
member was bound either to vote with 
his patron, or to vacate his seat; he 
was in fact not the representative of 
the people, t)Ut the delegate of an in¬ 
dividual. Many men of the first ta¬ 
lents and strictest integrity weic in¬ 
deed frequently returned in this v»ay ; 
and in the present state of the repre¬ 
sentation, tliey could not, fmm many 
causes, obtain seats in any other man¬ 
ner. But the system which was now 
proposed aflordcJsuch men many op¬ 
portunities of being elected ; when 
it took away twenty nominators, it 
opened forty placcswhere they could, 
from their talents and their charac¬ 
ter, establisli claims to popular sup¬ 
port. The restrictions under wliicli 
such men labour at present, was even 
a less evil than that which arose fioiu 
collusions between the patrons of bo¬ 
roughs and the minister of the day; 
the oneharterir/g his patronage, either 
to gratify his ambition or his avarice ; 
the other squandering the honours of 
the crown, or the money of the peo¬ 
ple, to acquire parliametitary support 

t P 
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Suppose, for inatancc, some great 
lord, with his six or seven nominees 
in that hou^, should, in the longing 
of his empty vanity, grasp at those 
distinctions which were ordained to 
reward heroic achievements j that he 
should threaten the minister hf the 
day with the defection of his nomi¬ 
nees in that house, unless he obtained 
that ribband, which, though an or¬ 
nament to merit, must, when other¬ 
wise conferred, be considered a badge 
of disgrace to the wearer. Had such 
a case never happened, or was it im¬ 
possible that it should ever happen 
again ? Had it never occurred that 
menaces of a similar nature v.’erc ad¬ 
dressed to a minister, unless his coun¬ 
tenance were given to some proposed 
ublic work, in w'hich was, however, 
Icnded someliulcof private interest, 
bur for the accomplishment of which 
the public money was to be entirely 
applied? If, then, sucli things had 
happened, if they can happen again, 
who was it that could deny that the 
compliance of such minister constitu¬ 
ted ;he most profligate exercise of 
those powers which were intrusted 
for far different purposes ?*' 

Mr Whitbread fiad spoken with 
respect of the nominated members,— 
a pretty consitlerable number happen¬ 
ing to be on hisown side of the house; 
concerning the sale of seats, he spoke 
with less candour and less justice. 
“ The man,” he said, “ who was re¬ 
turned by his money could have lit¬ 
tle connect toil with public feeling. 
With hi-j constituents he could never 
come in contact tjtecould have no bias 
to comply with tlieir opinions ; per¬ 
haps he had never seen them. He ftlt 
and acted as the rc])regentative of his 
5(Ky0l., and when he was versed in the 
system of ministerial mauagcmoiit, he 


would not long remain backward in 
pursuing that course which he obser¬ 
ved followed by so many to tJieir own 
privatcadvaiitagc.” li Mr Whitbread 
had glanced upon the very men who 
were prepared to give their votes with 
him upon ,the subject titen in ch'^cus- 
sion, he would have sei-n this sweep¬ 
ing and illiberal condemnation at once 
disproved. But unless he were prepa¬ 
red to maintain that all men are natu¬ 
rally corrupt the literal as well as 
theological sense of the phrase; that 
there is a speci(^ of political original 
sin, and tliat t}»c only means of regene¬ 
ration is by a popular election ; unless 
this were his iiw^aniiig, his arguments 
stand self-confuted : for they amount 
to nothing more tlian that the man 
who owes his seat not to popular fa¬ 
vour, nor to the nomination of one 
of our great land-leviathans, but has 
made .a direct purchase of it, becomes 
thereby, to all intents and purposes, 
an independent member; a position 
which Mr * Windham had maintained 
in the debates upon Mr Curw'en’sbill 
with his usual acuteness. 

That fearless and honourable man 
was now upon h>s death-bed, or he 
would once more have been heard ex¬ 
posing the consequences of a measure, 
the principles of which he had so 
often combated and refuted. His 
place in the debate was supplied by Mr 
Canning, the person most capable of 
supplying it. “ The motion before 
the house,” he said, “was plainly this, 
whether that house should declare it¬ 
self inadequate to tlie perfoimance of 
its functions, and abdicate its autho¬ 
rity. To what consequences such a 
decision must lead, * through what 
variety of untried being* it was likely 
to take both the house and the coun¬ 
try, it could not be necessary to dc- 


* Sec our last volume* R. 264-5, 
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scribe. And for what purpose was man who professed it honatljr, and 
such aaexperiment recommended ? to without participating in the views 
conciliate not the sober reflecting and principles of the rcfcrracrs of the 
part of the people, but a particular present day { a man too lionest and 
class, whose study it was to create too enlightened not to have cliangcd, 
agitation and make a noise about re- in some degree, the opinionB of his 
form. For that class could never youth, after the experience of the last 
he.sitate to express his confirmed dis- fifteen years, (he meant Sir James 
• dain. They were not deserving of M*Intosh, of whom he spoke with 
any favour from that house, because the sincerest sentiments of esteem and 
for that house or the constitiiiion friendship,) Sir James McIntosh, in 
they felt no solicitude* If such per- his most eloquent publication in Je- 
sons could attain their object, they fence of the early parts of the French 
would constitute stfch a system of revolution, had stated distinctly hia 
popular delegation, as could not ex- opinion, that such would be the pow- 
ist as a co-ordinate authority in the er and preponderance of a leformed 
constitution of England. There could House of Commons, that the powers 
be no question that there existed such of the Lords and of the Crown would 
a party in the country, who pre- be but * as dust in the balance against 
tended a zeal for reform, but in reality it.* In him this declamation was 
sought anarchy ; and, as the best notfiing but the ebullition of a young 
mode of accomplishing tlieir object, and ardent mind, enamoured of the 
reviled and distrusted that house ; the fair form of ideal liberty, and of the 
object of their view.s was not its im- theories, the fallaciousness of which, 
provenrient, but its destruction: a vain, and the danger of which, he had not 
contemptible, degraded crew, who tlien had occasion to appreciate. But 
magnified themselves into the nation, there are those who would now re- 
and diminished the nation into a fac- duce it to sober and fatal practice; 
tioii; who declared their own infidli- for such was the general ojiinion and 
bility, and depreciated the judgement calculation of those who now so cla- 
of all otliers ; a body who were too morously called for reform out of 
weak to be respected—too despicable doors. 

to be ftared. But even this wretch- “ For his own part, cherishing, as 
cJ body, though they demanded rc- he did, every rational hope for the 
form, declared that the reform pro- prosperity of the people, he could 
posed would not prove sufficient, never consent so to raise them above 
No, they would have the House of their natural level, as that every other 
' Commons omnipotent; they would constituted establishment of the state 
have it every thing, all other esta- should be * but as dust in the ba- 
blishmentsnothing; they would make lance.* He would never conciliate 
it, like the red of the prophet, awal- the reformers at sucl^ a price ; and at 
low up all around it. any expence short of that they were 

** Well had it been stated by Mr no? to be conciliated. What had 
Giddy, that such a House of Com- been the case in France ? The re- 
mons, if it existed, would draw to it- formed legislative assembly set out 
selFall the power of the state. One with the principles of revolution; but 
of the ablest men that ever professed if they had not done so, if their ideas 
the creed of parliamentary reform ; a had been purely patriotic, they were, 
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in the iild frenzy of fantastic re¬ 
formation, so strangely constituted, 
that it was\imp 08 sible they could 
move in a natural orbit; it was im¬ 
possible they should not run into an 
irregular and eccentric cottrse, whirl¬ 
ing every surrounding oluect^into 
their dangerous deviation. Would the 
house follow that rash and awful ex¬ 
ample Would they go waveritig and 
perplexed to a committee, without 
any adequate means to attain their 
object, or even without any adequate 
object to attain i without one fixed 
idea, except the wise notion that 
whatever is, is wrong, and the sober 
expectation that, by some lucky ex- 
petlicnt, the right may be hit upon ! 
I’licre was, however, one principle to 
whicii those i-cforniers pretended, and 
which of late they appeared unusu¬ 
ally eagerto profesh,—a veneration for 
the throne itself, and a high respect 
for the individual by whom it w'as 
filled. But, unfortunatelyythat house 
well knew such language had not even 
the merit of originality. By such pre¬ 
tence? it was, the unhappy Louis had 
been deceived. By such men it was, 
he had been deluded into the liotton 
that he had an interest separate from 
his people, and a place in the hearts 
of those who flattered that they might 
betray him. Why should wc embark 
upon this dangerous voyage ? Why 
should we trust ourselves to this un¬ 
known ocean i We liave hoard that 
the ancient empires of the earth have 
bcenjuprooted; that the most solid 
monarchies have been crushed; that 
oligarchies, the best established, have 
been destroyed ; and that England 
alone stands erect among the ruimf! 
And why have we so* stood ? Like 
the nations which have fallen, we have 
a monarchy. Like the nations which 
have fallen, w'e have an aristocracy ; 
but unlike every one of. those nations. 


we possess an House of Commons! 
This is our proud distinction; this ia 
the sole palladium of our salvation ^ 
and this we are now called* upon to 
regenerate, by the mad cry of un¬ 
meaning reformation ! 

“ But, the discontented, the 
House of Commons, constituted as 
it now is, has hurried the nation into 
extravagant expenditure, and unne¬ 
cessary wars. It is not the fact. 
There has no6r been a war during a 
century, which was nOt in its com- 
mencemeul striolly popular. The 
peop><* it was who forced and goaded 
even the pacific Sir Robert Walpole 
into the dcclaidrion of war. The peo¬ 
ple it was who at first urged the 
American war,* and at last decried it 
when it became unfortunate; the 
people it was who encouraged the 
war with France, whicli saved this 
country f.om all the miseries entailed 
on that. A just sympathy with the 
people, and a reasonable attention to 
tbeir desires, was, no doubt, the duty, 
and must ever be the inclination, of 
that house. The people, unquestion- 
ably,couldreasoufairly when they had 
time ; but as, notoriously, their ils ot 
impulse was feeling, he did not think 
it would be politic, or for tlie interest 
of the country, to have that house 
quite subject to popular coiitroul. 

** Every class of the people,” said 
Mr Canning, “is fully represented in 
this house. What question is there 
but here meets a discussion ? What 
grievance but here meets its remedy ? 
What man in the land so poor but 
here has his advocate ? The experi¬ 
ment of reform has been tried in 
France, and it has failed. We have 
it before our eyes. No honest vision- 
aiy in tHs country could now be so 
blinded as to seek here, in the hope 
of benefit, what the corrupt men there 
sought to cover their ambition. If 
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they did, some more cunning and am¬ 
bitious vi^onary would take advan¬ 
tage of the tumult to place himself on 
the throne. They would soon see 
popular commotion end in military 
despotism, and find philosophical dia- 
quisi'ions superseded by practical op¬ 
pression. I cannot consent to hazard 
' this. If I am obliged to choose be¬ 
tween the capricious chances of an 
unde tilled committee and the ancient 
edifice which has so IJlig upheld our 
l ights, shielded our dignity, and se¬ 
cured our interests, 1 shall not hesi¬ 
tate— /orfinffif/omfis.*-^Lct the 
venerable fabric, which has sheltered 
us for so many ages, and stood un¬ 
shaken through so many storms, still 
mnain iiniinpriircd and holy ; sacred 
from the rash fn nzyof that ignorant 
innovator who would tear it down, 
careless and incapable of any substi¬ 
tution.” 

Mr W. Smith and Mr Tierney 
both supported the motion for a com¬ 
mittee, but botli prolested against 
being supposed t<» countenance what 
was called a radical reform. “ Some 
change,** Mr Tiernev said. “ in the 
repiV'.entation must lake place. Ear¬ 
ly in life, and now later in life, he was 
of that opinion, and he did not ex¬ 
press it from any look-out for popu- 
iai ity. No ; popularity had of fate 
fallen into such hands, that it was 
really no object of ambition to his 
mind. It woqld, indeed, be vain for 
‘ those who thought with him to start 
for popularity, in competition with 
the persons he alluded to, for he 
was persuaded, that those persons 
would always be sure to run before 
them. He had, indeed, no doubt 
that if he &nd his friends were to de¬ 
cide that all householders ought to 
haife the right of voting, the persons 
refci red to would demand universal 
suffrage} and that if aU men were per- 
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mitted to vote, these persolia would 
call for the admission ofyhe women f 
nay, more, that if the women were 
admitted, they would insist upon the 
addition of the children.** 

Olathe other hand, Mr Williams 
Wynn and Lord Porchester opposed 
the moiion, as a perilous as well as 
unnecessary experiment. It was ne¬ 
gatived by a large majority, 234? to 
11.5; but here also, as on a former 
question of reform, Mr Wilberforce 
and his friends were found among the 
minority, giving their sanction where 
it is to be' wished they had withheld 
it. Among those who voted against 
Mr Brand*8 motion, were many w^ho 
conceived that some reforms in the 
representation ought to be made, but 
that they should be made in a man¬ 
ner which would excite no agitation. 
With this view, Mr W. Wynn brought 
in a bill for the prevention of bri¬ 
bery, “ not^* he said, “ because the 
existing laws were not sufficiently 
severe, but because there was too 
much difficulty in proving them.’* It 
was too late in the session • 
to carry the bill through ; June 20. 
but he stated the purport 
and nature of his bill, that they might 
be fully considered before parliament 
again met. “ To argue upon the prin¬ 
ciple of the bill,** he said, “ must be 
superfluous. There were indeed some 
persons who considered bribery as a 
thing not in itself immoral or dis¬ 
graceful, though it was an offence 
against the laws ; but he must always 
maintain, that it was a crime of a 
most aggravated naiturc against the 
constitution of this country, against 
morals and against religion. Some 
new regulatiorife were necessary ; the 
house had determined that it would 
abstain from any inquiry into past 
offences, but endeavour to prevent 
tkeir recurrence. In this view, and 
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in this could Mr Curwcn’s bill 
be rcgardetL stript as it was of all 
those provisrons which could render 
it eiheient. Tt was a solemn pledge 
given by parliament to the people of 
their disapprobation of bribery, and- 
their determination to adopt mea¬ 
sures for checking it. If,” said he, 

** things should be allowed to proceed 
as they have done hitherto—if it is 
seen that seats in the House of Com¬ 
mons are still bought and sold, and 
that bribeiy is still practised, the 
house would justify the clamour of 
the enemies to the constitution. It 
would abuse the just hopes and ex¬ 
pectations of its constituents, and ap¬ 
pear to have only deluded them tvith 
promises which it did not intend to 
perform. The prop and foundation 
of the House of Commons is public 
respect, which is not to be attained 
by weakness and cowardice, falsely 
called conciliation, but by a firm ad¬ 
herence to its duty; and'if one duty 
be more sacred and imperative tlian 
another, it is that of constant and vi¬ 
gilant attention to check the inroads 
of corruption. This attention must 
necessarily be unremitting, since it 
could scarcely be expected that the 
ingenuity of vice would not ultimate¬ 
ly find means of invading any enact¬ 
ments which human wisdom could 
devise. 

“Thus,** MrWynn stated, “in the 
act for thepreventionof bribery, which 
his ancestor had introduced in the 2d 
of George II., one of its provisions, 
which appeared at the time best cal¬ 
culated to encourage the discovery 
and puiiiihment of bribery, had since 
been converted into an engine for its 
concealment and pretection. He 
meant that clause which provided^ 
that any person discovering an act of 
bribery committed by another should 
be Uidenudfied for all acts of the same 
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nature which he had himself previous* 
ly committed. Within the last forty 
years it had been discovered, that a 
person guilty of the most general and 
wholesale bribery might, under this 
clause, protect himself from all the 
consequences of his crime, provided 
he should give information against 
any one of the unfortunate persons 
whose votes he had purchased : and 
in consequence numerous fraudulent 
actions had Ifeen commenced solely 
with this view, and members of par¬ 
liament had sto6d forward in courts 
of justice, prosecutors of those who 
had voted for hem, and avowing, 
with an unblushing countenance, that 
their object in so doing was to pro¬ 
cure an indemnity for their past of¬ 
fences.’* 

In order to cutoff this subterfuge, 
Mr Wynn proposed, “ that this in¬ 
demnity should in future be limited 
to acts of bribery which should ac¬ 
tually be discovered by any witness 
when examined by a competent au¬ 
thority, whether in a court of justice, 
or a committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons. The necessary consequence 
of this would be another clause, em¬ 
powering such court or committee to 
compel an answer from any witness, 
even though it should disclose*an act 
of bnbt'ry in which he himself had 
been concerned. By this means com¬ 
mittees of the house would be ena¬ 
bled to drag forth to public view 
the bribery of votes, or the purchase 
of seats in parliament, however se¬ 
cretly the transaction might be con¬ 
ducted ; and persons who were impli¬ 
cated in such practices, would be con¬ 
scious that they could at no time be 
secure, since the accomplice of their 
crime might be compelled, unless he 
chose to incur the guilt of perjury, 
to reveal their offence. It would also 
be necessary to empower committees 
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to examine witnesses, although they 
should have signed the petitioij, com¬ 
plaining of an undue election, which 
the committee were assembled to try, 
since it was become a common prac¬ 
tice among persons who were averse 
to be examined, lest they; should give 
evidence unfavourable to their own 
- friends, to sign the petition merely 
in order to prevent the adverse party 
from calling them.’* 

He proposed also, <4 that the right 
of petitioning against an undue elec¬ 
tion, on the ground cff bribery, should 
be extended to all persons whatever, 
though neither voters or candidates 
for the seat in question. This had 
been the ancient and constant usage 
of parliament till the year T/Sl*; at 
that time many groundless petitions 
were presented, the purpose of which, 
in some cases, was only to entitle the 
petitioners to a cical under the gallery. 
Eord Grenville had in consequence 
introduced an act, limiting the riglit 
of petitioning to candidates, or vo¬ 
ters, and giving costs in all cases 
where petitions should be found to 
be frivolous or vexatious. The lat¬ 
ter provision would, of itself, be suf¬ 
ficient for its object; and the utility 
of the repeal of the former would be 
sufficiently manifest by adverting to 
the many cases which might occur of 
the sale of seats, where a borough 
was completely in one interest, and 
every individual voter implicated in 
the same offerfee. 

** It might likewise, he thought, 
be expedient to alter, in cases of bri¬ 
bery, the standing order which limit¬ 
ed the time for presenting petitions to 
fourteen days after the return should 
be received in the Crown Office. At 
present it was a common practice to 
delay the 3 >Ryment of bribes, and set- 
tlemr"t uf tccounts for treatingj tiU 
aftcs fourteen days had elap^d. 
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These wumv the provisions dhi^h he 
should propose for preventing bri¬ 
bery i there were otheft which re¬ 
lated to the better regulation of elec¬ 
tions. Thus he should recommend 
that the writs for new elections be 
forw^ded by the general post-office, 
instead of being trusted to private 
persons, who, for their own objects, 
frequently delayed their delivery. It 
would also be advisable to shorten 
the duration of polls, which might 
now be kept open for a borough con¬ 
taining 200 voters as long as for the 
county of York ; as it was held that 
the returning officer could not close 
the poll till the expiration of fourteen 
days, provided one voter came for¬ 
ward in each hour. No inconve¬ 
nience could arise from vesting in ei¬ 
ther candidate a right to demand that 
the poll should at any time be closed, 
unless twenty (or perhaps thirty) 
votes should be tendered within the 
next hour. • With respect to county 
elections, be thought that the great¬ 
est benefit would result from the pro¬ 
posal of Mr Brand for taking th;! poll 
in the different hundreds, if it should 
be found practicable j but whatever 
might be the decision of the house 
on that subject, it would be proper 
to enable the sheriffs to increase the 
number of books or polling places, 
which at present was much too limit¬ 
ed. He suggested also the propriety 
of reviving the ancient practice of 
election, by which, if two members 
were to be elected, and the show of 
hands in favour of one candidate was 
unquestioned, he lyight be declared 
duly elected, although a pell should 
take place for the other seat.’* Mr 
Wynii was hejrd with that attention 
which proposals so entirely unobiec- 
tionablc and so practicable in all their 
parts dfvscrved; and here the busiflcstf 
rested for the session. 
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The . ttack upon the criminal law 
of the country was renewed 
/V5. 9. thiiiyear by Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly. ** Nothing," he said, 
*' could be more erroneous or more 
mischievous than that certain punish> 
ments should be allotted to particu¬ 
lar offences, and that the law so laid 
down should not be enforced. There 
were, indeed, some acts in our sta¬ 
tute book which one could not read 
without horror, and which it was al¬ 
most impossible to conceive could 
have found their way into it. Such 
was the act which makes it a capital 
offence in any person, male or female, 
to be seen in the company of gypsies 
for the space of a month. That act 
had, however, been enforced for near¬ 
ly a century; no less than 13 per¬ 
sons had been executed under it at 
one assizes. Our criminal code had, 
in ancient times, been not only must 
sanguinary, but as sanguinarily exe¬ 
cuted. Fortcscuc, woo,was Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, and af¬ 
terwards Lord Chancellor to Henry 
VI., in his excellent treatise on abso¬ 
lute and limited monarchy, which was 
written during his lesidence in P'rance, 
for the instruction of Prince Edward, 
the son of that unfurtunute monarch, 
relates, that there were more persons 
in England yearly executed for high¬ 
way robberies alone, than in France 
for all other crimes for seven years, 
lij the reign of Henry VI li., it is 
stated, by Hollinshead and other cre¬ 
ditable historians, that about 72,000 
persons were executed, which was 
after the rate of about 2000 a-year, 
dueing the reign <5f that monarch. In 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, the numb<?r 
fell to about .400 a-year. After her 
reign there were no data upon which 
to go, till we came to the middle of 
tiic last century. From 1749 to IVt>2, 
of 428 persons convicted in London 


and Middlesex, 306 were executed, 
a proportion of about three execu¬ 
tions to four convictions. From 1764 
to 1771, tlie proportion of executions 
amounted to rather more than one 
half; since that time a great diminu¬ 
tion had taken place. In the Lon¬ 
don district, from 1801 to 1809, 
about one-eighth of the persons con¬ 
victed were executed. In 1808, 87 
had been convicted, and only three 
executed. ^ 

** People oilended against the penal 
laws at present, under a certainty that 
they should not incur punishment. 
Of the number of persons commit¬ 
ted in London ai>d Middlesex in the 
course of seven years for stealing in 
dwelling houses, there have been exe¬ 
cuted only as eight to 1802 ; in the 
other parts of the kingdom they were 
in a proportion of one to upwards of 
3000. In fact, judges, jurors, pro¬ 
secutors, and the crown, all felt sen¬ 
sible that it was impossible fuf‘ the 
statutes in these cases to be carried 
into effeer, and such inefficient and 
inapplicable Jaws ought no longer to 
remain on the statute bixdt. Parties 
were deterred from brirrging depre¬ 
dators to punishment, from the seve¬ 
rity of the penalty which would be 
the result of their conviction ; and 
persons were thereby led to the per¬ 
petration of crimes, by the impunity 
which was held out to delinquents. 
At present, the judges decided against 
whom the sentence of .he law should 
be put ill force. This iliscretionaiy 
power was severely, condtniued by 
Sir Matthew Plalc and Lord Bacon ; 
it was liighly dangerous, and such as 
no men would desire to be vested 
with. In some cases, the nature of 
a prisoner’s defence, when he had at¬ 
tempted to prove his innocence by 
alihst which the judge has thought 
ill established, has gone against him. 
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Sometimes it was held as a matter of 
aggravation,tbat the offence was com¬ 
mitted in a place where such offences 
were rare, and therefore that they 
ought to be checked ; or that they 
were common^Und therefore ought to 
be punished to prevent their multipli¬ 
cation. Some years ago, oh the Nor¬ 
folk circuit, two men were indicted 
for stealing poultry in a poultry-yard. 
One of them made his escape, the 
other was tried before J^ord Lough¬ 
borough at the assizes, and convict¬ 
ed ; but having been till then a per¬ 
son of good character, and this his 
first offence, Lord Loughborough 
thought these circumstances deser¬ 
ving consideration, and only senten¬ 
ced him to sin months imprisonment. 
The other man who had fled hearing 
this, and desirous to see his family, re¬ 
turned and surrendered himself. He 
was tried before Mr Justice Gould, 
who, unfortunately for him, had a 
different idea from his brother jiidge, 
and thinking, as it was a first offence, 
it would be an example more for the 
public good to punish him severely, 
sentenced him to transportation for 
seven years; so that as the first of 
these culprits was coming out of his 
confinement, the other was setting 
out on -his voyage beyond the seas. 
There was a similar instance in the 
case of duelling, in which the opinion 
of one judge was, that killing a man 
in a duel Was certainly murder in 
the eye of the luw ; but that it had 
so long been alleviated, from various 
considerations, that it was seldom 
brought in more than manslaughter, 
and the jury gave a verdict accord¬ 
ingly, In the other case, the judge 
was of a different opinion ; the ver¬ 
dict was for murder, and the unhap¬ 
py gentleman was executed.'* 

Sir Samuel concluded by moving 
for leave to bring ia a biU for repeal¬ 


ing those acts which pronouiyfed the 
punishment of death against private¬ 
ly stealing. When the biirt 
was before the house, Mr Ma^ 1. 
Herbert declared he should 
oppose it in all its stages, as a friend 
to the did law, under which we had 
lived so happily, and which preserved 
the property in this rich and flourish¬ 
ing nation with so small a loss of life. 
Sir J, Newport defended it upon the 
ground, that certainty, not severity, 
of punishment was most likely to deter 
from the commission of crimes. Mr 
Davies Giddy took a middle course. 
** If they could be sure," he said, 
that juries would be competent to 
sift and ascertain the circumstances 
of every case which was brought be¬ 
fore them, so as to be enabled to de¬ 
cide according to its veal merits, he 
should then not object to giving full 
discretion to the juries ; but when it 
was considered from what descrip¬ 
tion of men they were usually chosen, 
it must be obvious that they were as 
liable as any other persons to fall into 
error. A certain degree of arbitrary 
discretion was absolutely cssentia'i in 
all administrations of justice, and he 
would much rather see it lodged iii 
the judge than in the jury." Mr Gid¬ 
dy added, that any reformation to be 
beneficial must be made in detail, 
and that he should never suffer his 
veneration for the laws of England 
to induce him to resist any measure 
which might be brought forward for 
their actual improvement. Mr Wind¬ 
ham spoke against the bill; he main¬ 
tained that it was inmossible to pro¬ 
vide unconditionally Tor ditt'ei 'Jit de- 
gre«s of the same species of o/P'-'ice ; 
and he said he c^uld not help hiking 
with an eye of jealousy cu all such 
visionary schemes, vviiirh bad huma¬ 
nity and justice for their ostensible 
causes. The Master of tire Rolls, 
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Sir W. Grant, agreed with Sir S. 
Romill'y. ** The question was,” he 
said, “ wiipther the plan which was 
now proposed would not be more ef¬ 
ficacious in preventing crimes than 
the existing system of criminal laws ? 
If it were only equally efficacious, 
every body must prefer it, as produ¬ 
cing the same effect by means less 
severe, but it w'ould be probably more 
so. Either the law or the practice 
was wrong, and whichever w’as wrong 
ought to be remedied. Now the prac¬ 
tice of not inflicting the punishment 
denounced by the lawr, came every 
day before the observation of tlie 
public; and there was no disposition 
to censure the judges for not putting 
the law in execution. It was there- 
fox'c clear, tlxat in the public opinion 
tlie laws appeared too severe. It was 
wrong, in any country, that the law's 
should be in direct opposition to pub¬ 
lic opinion ; but it would be particu¬ 
larly improper in this country, where 
offences are tried by a jury; and, in 
fact, there appeared to be an univer¬ 
sal confederacy against the criminal 
law* as it now slands. In the first 
place, the juries were unwilling to 
trust the lives of the prisoners lo the 
discretion of the judge, but look hold 
of every possible circumstance to ac¬ 
quit them of the capital part of the 
cliarge. Next came the judges, and 
lastly his majesty’s advisers, who were 
all anxious to spare the lives of those 
who had been capitally convicted. It 
therefore appeared to be generally 
agreed by all men, that the punish¬ 
ment of death w'as much too severe 
for the gencralil'y of offences against 
which it was denounced.” 

Mr Morris reasoned on the same 
«de. “ It was uotorioua,” he said, 
** that parties were often prevented 
from prosecuting, and witnesses ''rom 
coming fui'wurd, by the severity of 


the existing law, and that juries were 
often obliged to have recourse to a 
pious perjury, as it lias been called. 
He was for leaving tliis amiable weak¬ 
ness, or pious perjury, or whatever it 
miglit be termed, to the circulating 
libraries, and for keeping it out of 
the com of law. These bills were 
brought forward as a remedy against 
au evil, which every one in the habit 
of attending on criminal courts must 
know to exi^t. The discretion as to 
the infliction of death, the iudgea 
would, he believed, very readily dis¬ 
pense with, for it was one w'hich they 
felt the most painful anxiety in exer¬ 
cising.” 

fcjir Vicary Gibbs thought differ¬ 
ently upon the subject, and remarked 
that the judges, who must be best ac¬ 
quainted with the practical effects of 
the laws, had not given their sanction 
to the projected change. Mr Wil- 
bcrforcc said, the plain question be¬ 
fore the house was, whether the of¬ 
fence of priv^jltly stealing, as descri¬ 
bed in the bill, was of that nature to 
which the pin.hiinient of death ought 
lo apply ? and hewrs fully pi«,parcd, 
upon the fullest deliberation, to an¬ 
swer in the negative. IiisicaJ of se¬ 
vere punishments, wliich had no ef¬ 
fect in preventing the repetition of 
crimes, ur in promoting the amend¬ 
ment of criminals, he would stiongly 
recommend the general establichnient 
of penitentiary houses. Onr penal 
code was a disgrace io the country. 
So much, indeed, was Mr Pitt con¬ 
vinced of this, that- to his knowledge 
that distinguisfii'd person had it in 
contemplation to commit the whole 
code to the revision of some able law¬ 
yers, for the purpose of digesting a 
plan to lessen the sanguinary nature 
of its punishmeuts. 

The Solicitor General, Sir T. Plo- 
mer> agreed with Mr Wilberforccy- 
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that the law which provided for the 
amendment of criminals by peniten¬ 
tiary liouses ouffht to be put in force; 
'but he opposed the project of Sir S. 
RomilIy,andthc principle upon which 
it xvas founded. “ He could not be¬ 
lieve,” he said, « that prosecutors 
Were ever deterred from proceeding 
by the fear of bringing the criminal 
to capital punishment, for the capital 
part of the charge might always he 
avoided, by abstaining from stating 
that the robbery took place in a 
dwelling house, or that it amounted 
to l()s; in value. It was an exagge¬ 
ration therefore to say, that the pre¬ 
sent law led to perfect impunity. It 
had been said that the law induced 
wi I nesses to perjure themselves. This 
was imaginary; juries might occa¬ 
sionally indulge a latitude in valuing 
the articles which were the subject of 
a prosecution, but what followed ? 
The criminal was subject to the same 
punishment as lie would be were the 
olfence made a chargeable felony. 
But it seemed the dread of a capital 
punishment was to operate on a pro¬ 
secutor, on witnesses, on the jury, 
on every body except the individual 
tempted to commit the crime. Was 
that a rational supposition ? It would 
be very beautiful if a precise punish¬ 
ment could be proposed for every in¬ 
dividual offence, without leaving any 
thing to discretion ; but all that could 
be done in practice, was to have ge- 
heric description of crimes. The pe¬ 
culiar circumstances of aggravation 
on the one hand, And of extenuation 
on the other, by which every indivi¬ 
dual case was marked, as they could 
not be foreseen, could not be embo¬ 
died in tlie law. Let any one try 
his hand at such a particuIari/.ation, 
and he would soon find the impossi¬ 
bility of it. Even could it be ac¬ 
complished, 90 far from insuring a 


certainty of punishment, it ^ould 
give the criminal the greatest oppor* 
tunities for escape, both ii'^he mode 
in which the indictment must neces¬ 
sarily be drawn up, and in the heai'. 
tation which juries would entertain in 
consequ'fencc.” 

One part of Sir T. Plomer’s ar¬ 
gument was replied to by Mr Can¬ 
ning, who said, “ that the ill-regu¬ 
lated mind of a hardened sinner, in¬ 
flamed bythe prospect of gain, would, 
from the infrequency of inflicting the 
punishment, more readily brave the 
danger thus incurred, than a well-re¬ 
gulated mind would risk the possibili¬ 
ty of condemning a man to death un¬ 
justly. True it was, that after con¬ 
viction the parties did not wholly es¬ 
cape ; but in the two previous stages 
there was the chance of deatli or of 
total impunity. It was better not 
to persevere in a system which af¬ 
forded such facilities for escape, but 
to do away the severer punishments, 
and thus render the lesser more cer¬ 
tain.” But Mr Perceval replied, 
** that the end proposed might bq ef¬ 
fected in a manner less objectionable, 
by increasing the amount necessary 
to constitute a capital olfence. The 
cases mentioned to prove the defec¬ 
tive state of the law, wfcilt to esta¬ 
blish its perhxtion, as in nil those 
cases the sever ity of the sentence had 
been ameliorate'd, and the appropriate 
punishment inflicted. This proved at 
least that the execution of the law 
was not so much too severe ; the se¬ 
verity was ratht?r in the amendment, 
as its object wan not to get rid of se¬ 
verity of punishment, but morrl,'of 
sevetity ot denunciation. The I'fFect 
of the bill woul^ be to make the of¬ 
fence more frequent, and he caution¬ 
ed tljose who might be ihsposed to 
support it, lest it sliOuLl become ne¬ 
cessary for them again to have re- 
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«ours» to the legislature, and not 
<inly a’vive the law, but put it in exe¬ 
cution/' \ 

The- bill was lost in a very thin house 
by a majority of only two, ‘33 voices to 
3J. StrSuniuclbrought in another,up¬ 
on the same principle, with thhj differ¬ 
ence, that I lie former related to stealing 
in a dwelling house, and this to steal¬ 
ing in a shop, '^’his second bill past 
the Commons. When it came before 
the Lords, I.ord Ellenborough said, 
it would hecom. their lordships, be¬ 
fore they adopted such 'in innovation, 
to consider what had been the practi¬ 
cal result of a termer bill of this des¬ 
cription wiiich had passed, and which 
mitigated tlie penalty of death for 
offences of privately stealing fnim the 
person ; the increase of such offenders 
had become in consequenci; enormous¬ 
ly great, and it was now the practice 
with tliose who took up this felonious 
kind of industry, to study this mode 
of stealing in preference to any other 
kind of depredation. It appeared, 
from the accounts before the jiidgc;s, 
that the crime of privatelly stealing 
from shops was greatly on the in. 
crease ; and were the terror of death 
removed, it was ins opintoii that these 
dcpiedalious would be carried to such 
an extent in the metropolis, as to oc¬ 
casion bankruptcy and jruiri to many 
honest and industrious tradesmen. It 
was allegid th^t the offence did not 
deserve so severe a punishment; that 
observation applied equally to other 
offences nut more heiiKuis in their na¬ 
ture, yel t .n.ceruing which it was ad¬ 
mitted that public exjicdiency rv'qui- 
red thf puni-ihment to be severe. 
Horsf and sheep stealing were’ in- 
btauces ; indeed it w«,>uld be difficult 
to name any offence of tlus kind that 
could be t'houglit prop »rUonat to 
the puni .hmeut of death ; the life of 
man could nut be weighed in the same 


scales: but after all that could be 
said in favour of speculative huma¬ 
nity, the prevention of crimes must 
be the chief object of law, and terror 
alone could prevent the commission of 
that crime w'hich was now under con¬ 
sideration. The law was seldom ear¬ 
ned into execution, but the terror- 
was the same ; and such were the 
minds of those upon whom it was in¬ 
tended to operate, that the public 
safety could# not be secured by the 
apprehension of any lighter punish¬ 
ment. Besides) it afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity scmetiines of bringing crimi¬ 
nals to a sober f-onsideratioii of their 
wickedness; then were those who 
were bO hardened, that nothing short 
of the terror of death had any serious 
efieet upon their minds ; but they who 
had witnessed men under sentence of 
death, had seen the effect which such 
a terror impending over them some¬ 
times produced. I’herefore, in esti¬ 
mating the humanityol law, and look¬ 
ing to the quantity of human suffer¬ 
ing, it would be more merciful to let 
the statute remain unaltered As for 
the arguments of those who were spe¬ 
culating in modern legislation, that 
punishment ought to be certain, and 
invariably proportionate to the mag¬ 
nitude of the crime, by a scale of pe¬ 
nalties corresponding to the degree 
of offences,—such an attempt would 
be perfectly ludicrous." 

Lords Erskine, Holland and Lau¬ 
derdale, ar,^ the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, replied to Lord Ellenborough, 
and vindicated the" proposed altera¬ 
tion. The Earl of Suffolk said he 
himself had been prevented from pro¬ 
secuting an old woman who had sto¬ 
len several articles from his dwelling 
bouse, merely because, as the law now 
stood, It-was a capital offence, ^’he 
Earl of Liverpool justified th - exist¬ 
ing system, affirming, that whatever 
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might be said of the theory of our 
law, no one could doubt but that 
in practice it was the mildest in the 
•world. The Lord Chancellor point¬ 
ed out the impossibilit)' and absur 
diiy of attempting such a scale of pu¬ 
nishment as the theorists proposed. 

A whole family were once brought 
before me,” he said, ** for sheep-steal¬ 
ing, when I presided in the Court of 
Common Pleas } but they were star 
ving when they thus mad^ themselves 
liable to the penalties of the statute. 
Would any one say that the punish- 
ment ought not to have been mitiga¬ 
ted i indeed 1 should have been much 
worse than these poor criminals if 1 
had not extended to them the royal 
mercy. But how different was their 
case from the offence of those who 
make a trade of stealing and killing 
their neighbours’ sheep ? He remem- 
heri'd also, with respect to horse¬ 
stealing, that an individual who was 
tried f(»r stealing a horse, was proved 
to have stolen not less than eleven, 
and fifteen keys of turnpike gates 
wete found in his possession, wliereby 
he could expedite the mode of plunder 
in which he was engaged.” Lord El- 
Icnhorough concluded the discussion, 
saying he was never anxious to court 
public opinion, but resolved on all 
«iccasio,is to discharge lus duty con¬ 
scientiously. The duty of judges was 
very great, painful,andarduous ; none 
could say but they were extremely 
anxious to exten'd mercy to every de¬ 
serving case; and indeed they were 
entitled in this respect to more credit 
than was generally allowed them. Few 
of their lordships could estimate their 
feelings, or conceive adequately what 
they suffered, when they laid their 
heads upon their pillows, at an assize 
towiJi and had to reflect that the next 
day would impose upon them the du- 
t y of pronouncing upon several of their 
^;'llow-creaturea tneir awful doom.. He 


was sure if the severity of the^ws ai 
they now stood were remitted, that 
there were those who woulfi. proceed 
to the commission of offences, not ca*' 
ring for the consequences even of coo- 
viction, because they would consider 
the punishment of the present bill lit¬ 
tle more ihan a summer’s airing in at| 
easy migration to a milder clim.ite.’' 

To pass the bill in the face of the 
great law authorities who thus oppo¬ 
sed it was impossible ; and it was 
thrown om by 31 voices against II. 
Another part of the criminal law was 
also brought under diicussiou by Sir 
S. Romilly. “ In considering punish* 
mciits as they operated to 
the prevention of crimes, Ma^ 9. 
they might be divided,” he 
said, “ into three classes. The prin¬ 
ciple of the first was, that the punish¬ 
ment of the individual should operate 
on society in the way of terror ; the 
principle of the second was, to put it 
out of the power of the person of¬ 
fending to commit crimes in future, 
cither for a certain time specifivd in 
the sentence, or for ever j the priupi- 
ple of the third was, the reformation 
of the offemling party. Tlu-< third 
mode Ind been too much iieghvied 
of lute year.s A system •’•f traasport- 
iiiC convicts to New South W.deS 
had, nuist unhappily, as he luouglit, 
been adopted. 'I'his species of pu¬ 
nishment was unknown before the re¬ 
storation ; it began under Cuarles II. 
Criminaln were t ben tiansported tv) our 
settlements in North America, wiiere, 
however, they were not sent as perpe¬ 
tual slaves,hut bound bviiid^'niuri stor 
seven years; and for the last three i 'icy 
received wages, in order that a < luic! 
might be providtijtl to givi' ihcfn a. tair 
chance of future success in life, i ' .uis, 
tothosethdtw re rich, liepunisnm *iit 
was only exile, wiier'*-' tJ 'ue poor, 
labour was .superadded. The Ame¬ 
rican revolution rendered it no long- 
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er pojsible to pursue this system; 
the plan of imprisoning couvicts in 
the hulk^ was tnen introduced, and 
a law ytras past, allowing judges to 
transport convicts to any i»art of the 
world. A plan for reforming crimi¬ 
nals, by menus of penitentiary houses 
was also at that time devised by Ho¬ 
ward, Blickstone, and Loi-d Auck¬ 
land ; a law was enaeted for the pur¬ 
pose. but it remained in the statute 
book a dead letter, and the project 
of culoiiizing at Botany Bay was ta¬ 
ken up. It was perhaps the boldest 
and most unpromising project which 
was ever held out to any adminis- 
tratJOM, to establish a colony which 
should consist of the outcasts of so- 
cieiy, and the refuse of mankind ; 
and V ven these persons Were not left 
to their naluraf prcifligacy, but had a 
sort of education in the hulks, which 
renden'd them iniinitely more vicious 
than they had been before. In Fe¬ 
bruary tlic firsu embarkation 

was made ; it consisted of 2C4? con¬ 
victs, and instead of persons who 
knfw any thing about country busi¬ 
ness, coiivicts from Lutidoii and Mid¬ 
dlesex wci'c sent,—inhabitants of a 
large city, and consequently, of all 
persons, the most unlit for the ser¬ 
vice on which they wi're sent. Of 
tViesc persons 235 had been sentenced 
only for seven years, and had lain 
above four in prison ; they therefore 
bad not half their term remaining, 
and to these, therefore,,it was a mo.st 
llagrant injustice to be thus carried 
to the other side of the globe. In 
fact, the wholjC! system teemed with 
injustice, for no provision was made 
for the return of any of these pdbple 
at ti^ expiration of their sentence. 
The men could only find their way 
back by working their passage*, the 
women had no resource, and the 
hardship and injustice which they 


thus sustained deserved the scrions 
consideration of parliament. Such 
of the men as returned, came back 
far more desperate and depraved than, 
they went: They who escaped from 
the settlement, got among the iSoutli 
Sea islaiid.s, where they becann* the 
* apostles^* of mlsciiicf.* Such were 
the effects of tins system of disposing 
of criminals; the expence had been 
most enormous, and infinitely greater 
than that j(f building penitentiary 
houses.” Sir Samuel then moved an 
address to hisenajesty, praying him, 
that the act relative to such houses 
might be carried into execution. 

Mr Ryder, *o reply, agrrod with 
many of Sir Samuel’s general remarks. 
** The hulks, however,”he said, “had 
been most materially reformed by the 
exertitins of Mr Graham ; the con¬ 
victs were nowlaborioins and diligent, 
and were reputed such good Avork- 
men, that the Lords of the Admiral¬ 
ty had applied for some of them j and 
he believed that at this time, from 
the value of their work, the establish¬ 
ment supported itself.” To tliis Mr 
Wilberforce made answer, “that Mr 
Graham had indeed brought the 
hulks to uncommon order and use¬ 
fulness, but still the penitentialy sys¬ 
tem was better. As for the settle¬ 
ment in New Holland, the whole had 
been conducted with an utter neglect 
of whatever was most important for 
a colony. Morals, the great cement 
of society, were trampled under foot, 
the government was corrupt, the sub¬ 
jects licentious. For twenty yeais 
there had been no church there ; but 
last year Lord Castlereagh had ap¬ 
pointed a governor, from whose cha¬ 
racter the best results might be ex¬ 
pected.” Mr Windham said, “ there 
were already numerous penitentiary 
houses throughout the country, and 
how had they answered ? If the error 


See the Quarterly Review, VoJ. II, P. jp, 60. 
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\v<is Rolely in the management, waa it »aid, “ Mr Howard hadsta^ae the 
ci'rlain that the hame error would rcault of his inquiries, t^t of the 
not }>ivv:iil in the new one? which it persons confined on boar(Ahe hulks, 
was proj.osed to erect. He did not, those who came from the countiy gei 
howc ver, object to the principle J but ncrally died, in consequence of their 
if tlie ]jrojiosfd plan were to be car- confinement, and of the horror tliey 
tied into effect, he should be very felt at*the examples and the scenes 
jealous, he said, as to the manner in exhibiteii to them ; and that those 
wide! the religious instruction was who came from great manufacturing 
ideated ; it might be so done as to towns, generally became, in a short 
generate a sort of mischievous far.a- time, the most daring and daiiger- 
ticism, superinducing h^ocrisy upon ous of offenders. Undoubtedly Mr 
their original depravity.** Mr W. Graham had done much in reforming 
Pole said, “ he w'OuU mention some the hulks; but no attention would 
circumstances which had struck him ever be able to remove the defects 
on u similar inquiry in Ireland. For of this species of punishment; they 
want of transports, the convicts were were inseparable from the system.” 
frequently kept in prison for five or Sir Samuel then renewed liis argu- 
six. years. It had been declared by ments against the plan of coloni-iiiig 
the judges, that those years formed with criminals. “ The severity or 
no part of the time of their exile. lenity of the punishment,” he said, 
'I'Jiis induced the benevolent mind of depended not on the degree of guilt 
the loid lieutenant to examine into of the offender, but of his talents and 


so crying an iiiiuslice. An old law 
was found, whu h allowed the exile 
to be transmuted for an equal period 
in confinement. There were disco- 
v( red sixty f-.’males, in cells of 12 
fr' l square, 10 in each cell. Those 
women wcim put into penitentiaries ; 
they became industrious, as they felt 
the enjoyment of liglit, and air, and 
l iod ; rfs they felt the pleasure of ho- 
r'''i‘L industry, they grew diligent and 
honest j work could scarcely be sup¬ 
plied to them sufficient for their new 
activity, and at the return of every 
v/eek there was an additional evi¬ 
dence of the signal power which en¬ 
couragement and tare had in reform¬ 
ing the most abandoned, and cheer¬ 
ing the most unhappy.** 

The farther discussion was post¬ 
poned at the desire of Mr Secretary 
Ryder, who wished to have time for 
consklcring it. It was renewed on 
the fifth of June. Sir Samuel then re¬ 
peated his objection to the hulks. He 


acquirements, and qualifications for 
the new statft of things into winch 
he is transported. Thus it happened 
that an attorney, who, after having 
stood on the pillory here, had Ijpcn 
sent to Botany Bay, was confiden¬ 
tially advised with by those in autho¬ 
rity, and enjoyed something vei y like 
the influence of an attorney-general, 
because he was well acqnaintcil wulh 
legal forms.” The fact was true, 
but Sir Samuel did not draw fn>m it 
the right inference : it proves no¬ 
thing against the system of employ¬ 
ing convicts as the raw materia'j of 
ctdonizalion, that a man of such noto¬ 


rious and recorded infamy as Crod^y 
should have been taly.'n into favour 
by the governor,—the fault lay in 
appointing a governor from whose 
previous history^li the consequences 
which followed hisappointmentmight 
so certainly have been foreseen. 

The home secretary declared he 
agreed with the general view’s of Sir 
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Samuel^,but that before he could form 
a determinate opinion, he was anxious 
to commitsicate with Sir George 
Paul, and with another honourable 
baronet, a member of that house, 
both of whom had devoted their at¬ 
tention to this "subject j and th? i csult 
of their labours had been to ascertain 
that the plan wliich the dormant sta¬ 
tutes liad sanctioned was very defec¬ 
tive, and that it could not possibly 
be executed in the present state of 

thiu'*.'. “ It is no inconMidei.vble ob- 

«^ 

ject/’ saitl Mr Ryder, for the house 
to understand the tendency of these 
acts of parliament, as they at present 
exist; and it is of no less importance 
that the plan tiiey tlescribe should be 
most maturely considered. It is pro¬ 
posed by them, to erect a great pe¬ 
nitentiary house in this metropolis, 
capable of holding from 900 to 100() 
persons, and to be enlarged as might 
be thought expedient or necessary. 
I ’oclieve that the very erection of 
aucii a hu'ilding as this would cost at 
lea.-;t 100,0001. I speak only of my 
ovvii bcliv-f; but, leaving the subject 
of expeuce out of the question, it has 
been \cry much doubted whether a 
per i.eiiti.iry Isoiisc of that e!7c, and 
calculated i o hold that number of per- 
boiiit, is a good system ; and whether 
a gnater number of penitentiary 
houjos situated in different parts of 
the country, capable of holding only 
a much smaller number of persons, is 
not a mucli more eligible system.’' 

Mr Ryder, therefore, requested 
that Sir Samuel wuidd withdraw his 
motirm forthe present session, solemn¬ 
ly assuring him that he would esta¬ 
blish ». committee early in the next, 
to take the matter inlio serious consi- 
dcratioh : the question was neverthe¬ 
less put to the vote, and lost by a ma¬ 
jority of 17, after which a resolution 
was pad unanimously for taking up 


the subject early in tlie next session. 
During the debate, Mr Wilbcrforce, 
with great good sense, recommended 
that if the punishment of transporta¬ 
tion were continued in use, it should 
always be for life ; “ because,” said 
he, “ when the unfortuimte person 
reaches his destination, and knows 
that he can never letiirn to his native 
countiy, he makes up his mind to his 
fate. Cut off from those vicious con¬ 
nections witbrwhom he had been ac¬ 
customed to associate, his mind, if 
it be at all wdl disposed, naturally 
tnrm, itself to honest employment. 
He, feels that he is now placed in a 
situation, where if he be industrious 
and virtuously disposed, he will re¬ 
ceive encouragement; and he feels a 
natural desire to reform his bad ha¬ 
bits, sensible that it is the only way 
he can acquire a character, or ever 
hope to rise in the estimation of so¬ 
ciety. But the man w’ho is transport¬ 
ed only for a few years, languishes for 
the expiration of that term, which 
will free him from his imprisonment; 
every act of duty or of expiation im¬ 
posed upon him, lie executes with 
murmuring and discontent, and looks 
only to the day of his departure.” 

While Sir Samuel Romilly thua 
stood forvk'ard to alter the criminal 
law of England, the ministry were 
taking measures for benefiting the 
church, by improving the situation 
of the poorer clergy,—a measure 
which Mr Perceval has ever had deep¬ 
ly at heart. When the House of 
Lords resolved itself into a commit¬ 
tee on the Appropriation 
Bill, Lord Holland object- June 18. 
cd tothegrant of 100,(K)0l. 
to Queen Anne’s Bounty, the sea¬ 
son, he alleged, being most unpropi- 
tioiis, when burdens pressed so "hea¬ 
vily upon the people, and the grant 
itwJf being merely temporary, and 
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not forming part of any permanent 
system for ameliorating the lot of the 
poorer clergy. Their relief might 
be clFccted in a manner much less ob- 
icctionable by means of the higher 
Ibeneflces, either by taxing them in 
certain proportionSi or by some other 
mode Benefices to which no duty 
was attached might be suspended, to 
form a fund for this purpose; J=nd 
some regulations might also be made 
with respect to livings'in the gift of 
the crown. To the^e hints the Earl 
of Harrowby opposed very sufScient 
objections, “ About three fifths of 
the livings in this country,*’ his lord¬ 
ship said, “ were iu lay patronage, 
and the advdwsons were a part of the 
estates of the proprietors, bought and 
sold, like other estates, for a valuable 
consideration, upon the faith that 
they were only subject to taxation in 
common with other estates. There 
could be no justice in selecting these 
particular estates to bear exclusively 
a burden which, if necessary for the 
general good, ought to fall equally 
upon all. Taxing the higher clergy 
for the relief of the poorer, was also 
an approach toward the principle of 
levelling ; but the inequality of pre¬ 
ferment w'as a great advantage, and 
intimately connected with an episco¬ 
pal establishment. The extremes 
might be too distant, aud indeed they 
were BO ; not because the highest were 
. too high, blit because the lowest were 
too low I this evil we were preparing 
tq remedy, but the manner in which 
Lord Holland proposed to remedy it 
would produce greater evils. A tax 
upon the higher benefices would, as 
far as it went, equalize benefices; 
and inasmuch as it did that, it would 
lessi'n the rew'ard of distinction. And 
if, to avoid the injustice of an attack 
upon property, it were confined to 
livings in the gift of the crown or of 
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the bishops, it would bej^plied ex¬ 
actly where its operati^ would be 
most injuriousfor livings in pri¬ 
vate patronage were usually disposed 
of to the friends, relations, or private 
connections of the patron j tnose in 
the gift of the crown and of the 
bishops, formed the chief fund for in. 
citement and reward of merit. And 
as for the suspension of the profits of 
certairir dignities, it would be so un¬ 
productive if confined to few, and so 
subversive of a constituent part of 
our establishment if extended to many, 
that he was not willing to borrow 
fr<5m the Homan catholic church.even 
for the relief of the poor, a practice 
which she has usually adopted for 
enriching the aiHuent- ” 

Having thus replied to Lord Hol¬ 
land’s suggestions, the Earl of Har¬ 
rowby entered into an explanation of 
the case of tlic poor clergy, fdund- 
cd upon thr information which had 
now been obtained upon the subject. 

The number of livingsunder 1.501. a- 
year was found not to exceed 4000,*— 
a smaller number than had been at first 
supposed, and so far satisfactory, as 
it brought complete relief more with¬ 
in our reach. But on the other hand, 
it had been generally supposed that 
the poor livings were chiefly confined 
to parishes in which the population 
was inconsiderable and the duty light; 
remote villages, where it was desira¬ 
ble to give the clergyman a better 
income, because it was not fitting 
that he should receive less than a day- 
labourer, but where his poverty was 
out of sight, and not affect the 
iutierests of aity considerable portion 
of the commupity. Bui it now ap¬ 
peared, from the accounts which were 
before "the house, that the poverty 
was much greater in a class whose 
labours -were must severe, aud upon 
whose labours the care of a largt 
f •Q 
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pHrt of Oje population dcpcruled. to be supported by the income of the 
i here weix*\92 livings, each under church; and it was a strange remedy 
J.jOI. a-year, which"comprehended a for the evil to load with the burthen 
population of l,ii00,(K)0, while the of supporting two persons that in- 
was only 42,0461.; come which was not sufficient for 
and it was evident that this statement one. No curate ought to be permit- 
«tr exceeded the actual incomes of ted to act on a living where the in- 
t lose who performed these labours, ciimbent was non-resident, (exctpt in 
because at least half the parishes might the case of the iiifirmity of the in- 
be .supposed to be held by non resi- cumbent) without a licence from the 
dent incuriihents. According to these bishop, speci^'dng the salary he was 
acco'i'iis, riU livings might be raised to receive ; and in livings below a 
to I(K)I. a year in abniu 21 )ears, at certain value, the> salary shonJd be the 
an expence of 2,(XK),()(K>1. to the pub- who'e income of the living. The 
u ; and in nine-and-tweni y more, at present practice, according to which 
th‘ additional expence of 2,f)00,fK)0l., the nonresiil ’it incumbents, of H- 
they would all be raised to 1501. per vings of ,501. (iO!. or 701. a-ye:ir, put 
annum. This was certainly a sum so into their own pockets a portion of 
alaimiiig in its amount, that we ought tlii.s wretched pittance, and left much 
seiioi/sly to consider whether there less than the wages of a day-labourer 
were any other means of facilitating for the subsistence of their curates, 
so desirable an object. T’hcre were was far from creditable to the par- 
two measures which deserved consi- ties concerned, and calculated to de- 
dcration ; one was the Consolidation grade the character of die church, 
of livings, a practice w-hich had in- Many instances came \\ithin his own 
deed been enormously abused in Ire- knowledge, in which parishes were 
laiid,. but under proper restrictions served for 201. or even for 101. per 
might well be resorted to. The other annum ; and in w Inch, of course, all 
waf,ihcincrease,by future possessors, they knew of their clergyman was 
of the salaries allow’ed to vicars and the sound of his voice in the reading 
perpetual curates, wlierc the great desk or pulpit, once a wwk, a fortl 
tubes were in ecclesiastical hands ; a night, or a month. This must also 
revival of this princip'C, which had be the case where curates are permit- 
been adopted by the crown, and soon ted to serve more than two churches, 
after the restoration acted upon in an abuse which required to be pre- 
obedicuce to its orders by the higher vented. 

clergy of the daj', and recognised by ** The same excuse w’as made for 
the k'gislature, would be attended pluralities, and it was equally in- 
with great benefit to tlie church, and valid, for the pluralists were to be 
great relief to the people.*' found among the rich cleVgy ; and in- 

Lord Harrowby then proceeded deed it could not be expected to be 
to make some observations upon ndn- otherwise, for the incumbent of one 
residence and pluralities. « The ge- large living was much more likely, 
ncral poverty of the church,” he said, from his situation and connections, 

« was pleaded as an excuse for non- to proctire a second, than the incum- 
rcsidcncej but it was apparent .hat, bent of a smaller one. It seemed 
in consequence of non-residence, a clear, therefore, either that plurali- 
n'.uch larger number of persons were tics to their present extent were not 
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necessary as a remedy for the pover¬ 
ty of the church, or that they were 
not so applied as to afford that reme¬ 
dy. What was the result of all these 
facts > A complete conviction in his 
own mind, which he earnestly wished 
to impress upon the mhids of others, 
that tlic poverty of the church was 
so clearly proved, as to call, in the 
most urgent manner, for the conti¬ 
nued liberality of parliament ; that 
without the continua^icc of that li¬ 
berality, it was impossible to provide 
effectually for its relief, and therein 
for the best interests of tlic commu¬ 
nity ; but that pecuniary assistance 
alone would not be safficieut to place 
our church establishment in security; 
that unless prompt and efficacious re¬ 
medies were applied, wc were tend¬ 
ing towards tl»at most alarming of all 
situations, in which the religion of 
the established church would not be 
the religion of the majority of the 
people ; and that it was therefore one 
of the most pressing duties of the le¬ 
gislature, to give this important sub¬ 
ject full anddeliberateconsideratioii.” 

Earl Stanhope and I 401 d Holland 
both persisted, in reply, that it was 
doing no good to the church to iii- 
cicase.its wealth,—as if the object in 
view had been to add to the incomes 
of the rich clergy, and not that of 
relieving the distresses of the poor. 
The bill passed without any notice 
from the public, the system of silent¬ 
ly and progressively correcting tire 
abuses and ameliorating the condition 
of the clergy not being the species of 
reform whicli is in fashion. 

Of the misceUaiieous business which 


came before parliament during the 
session, it is only necessary to men- 
tioiji the expulsion of Mr Hunt, a 
member of that house, and treasurer 


of the Board of Ordnance, for having 
absconded, and leaving a balance of 


93,2901. against him j an order 
of the benchers of LindRln's lun, by 
which they refused to admit any per¬ 
son who had written for hire in the 
newspapers, to do exercises which 
should entitle him to be called to the 
bar. A petition against this order 
was presented from a gentleman who 
was aggrieved by it, and Mr Sheri¬ 
dan moved that it should he refer red 
to the standing committee of Courts 
of Judicature. A speech of Mr Ste¬ 
phen’s upon this occasion made a deep 
impression both upon the hoin.o and 
the country. ** Was it,” he said, “ S he 
principle of tin’s regulation, that per¬ 
sons who had at any time written for 
a periodical press, and not written 
gratuitously, were, ns such, univer¬ 
sally unworthy of admissifin into an 
jionoiirablc pr-ofessiou ? a reproach in 
which Jolipsoii and Hawkcsvvurth, 
Steele and Addison, would have been 
included, v.xis Uiorc likely to retlect 
disgrace on its auihors than its ob¬ 
jects. Was it supposed that persons 
of that description were ulways^desli- 
tute of education and liberal senti¬ 
ments, or were, in point of origin and 
connections in liic, it those were ma¬ 
terial circumstances, until for tlie so¬ 
ciety of gentlemen ? Without admit¬ 
ting that writing for the periodical 
press, though a man’s original occu¬ 
pation, and howovei long persevered 
in, would constitute any disparage¬ 
ment, cases might be put, in which, 
from accidental circumstances, a gen¬ 
tleman, originally destined to the pro¬ 
fession of the law, might have lecn 
driven to engage in such an employ¬ 
ment as a resource for his immediate 
subsistence, agd continued in it, per¬ 
haps, but for a brief period, without 
much interruption of his professional 
studies; and yet by this harsh rule, 
b’s return to his professional path 
would be for ever cut off. 1 will, for 
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instance^'’ caid Mr Stephen^ ** sup¬ 
pose a young^nan, by family and edu¬ 
cation a gentlemap, .ind from his ear¬ 
liest years designed for the legal pro¬ 
fession, to be a member of Lincoln's 
Inn, regularly prosecuting his studies 
as a lawyer, and to have arrived at 
within a year and a half of the pro¬ 
per-standing to entitle him to be call¬ 
ed to the bar, when, by the death of 
his parents, and previous family mis¬ 
fortunes, he finds himself totally de¬ 
prived of all present means of sup¬ 
port. The resource which he might 
his VC found in the aid of near rela¬ 
tions, is prp.occupied by fellow or- 
pliaiis, who, from their sex and ten¬ 
der years, are more helpless than hirn- 
sell; or perhaps he finds his heart too 
delicate or too proud for dependency. 
He has confidence enough in himself 
to think, that wlien the time comes 
that he can put on the gown, he shall 
find in it an ample resource. But what 
expedient can he possibly explore in 
th.- mean time for his subsistence ? 


In thjs emergency, a literary friend, 
a man of character and honour, con¬ 
nected with one of the periodical 
prints, proposes to our young law 
student that he should undertake, as 
a temporary expedient, to conduct, 
for a liberal remuneration, one of the 
departmentsof his new-spaper in which 
there happens to be a vacancy. He 
proposes, for instance, that of report¬ 
ing the debates of this house; can it 
be doubted, sir, that if the rule now 
in question had not existed, such an 
offer would be joyfully accepted ? Let 
us suppose it then to be so. During 
one se;?sion, our young student im¬ 
ports the debates of tl|}is house, and 
performs what he finds an arduous 
duty, with satisfaction to his own 
heart, recording honestly and i jpar- 
tially the deliberations of parliament, 
for the information of his country. 


At the end of a single year, he finds 
himself enabled, by the death of'a re¬ 
lation and its consequences, to resign 
this employment and resume his pro¬ 
fessional path, and he is grateful to 
heaven for an intermediate occupa¬ 
tion, which had not only rescued him 
from dependence and want, but im¬ 
proved his qualifications for future 
success at the bar. But when he pe¬ 
titions the bench of this society to be 
called, how would be his disap¬ 
pointment, how .cruel would be his 
humiliation and distress, to find that 
this inexorable rule of the society has 
given a death blow to his new-born 
hopes! How Would his mind be stung 
when told that the expedient which 
he had regarded wuth self-complacen¬ 
cy, as his honest refuge from depend¬ 
ency and distress, had covered him 
with indelible disgrace, and for ever 
barred against him the door of an ho¬ 
nourable profession ? Sir,” said Mr 
Stephen, 1 can conceive better than 
1 can express what would be the an- 
gui:>h, and whal the indignant feel¬ 
ings of such a man on such an occa¬ 
sion. The case that ‘ have described 
is not imaginary ; it really did exist, 
all but the rejection, which did not 
take place, because no such r.iile as 
that in question had then been made. 
In other re.spccts the case is real. 
Thirty years ago, it was the case of 
the individual who has now the ho¬ 
nour to address you. • It is an inci¬ 
dent of my life which I am much 
more disposed to be proud of, or, let 
me rather say, to be grateful for, to 
a kind disposing Providence, than to 
blush for. 1 should indeed bhi.sh to 
be supposed to be ashamed of it. I 
do not believe, that any gentleman in 
this house, or in my profession, yj’ill 
think meanly of me on this account; 
but should there be such a man, I 
hope I shall never hear of it, for I 
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should be tempted to hold him in 
more contempt than it is allowable 
for us frail beings to feel for any of 
our fellow mortms.** 

Mr Stephen, to whom the house 
always listens with respect, was never 
heard with deeper interesj^ than on the 


present occasion. Not a-voice was 
raised in favour of a measj/e so illibe¬ 
ral and so unjust as thatS the bench¬ 
ers of Ltincoln’s Inn; and upon an 
assurance being given that the order 
would be repealed, Mr Sheridan with¬ 
drew his motion. 
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State of the D/spide H'ith America, Intrigues of the French in Canada. Cap- 
lure of GuadatoupCf St Martina, and St ^usiatius. 


It liad been confidently asserted by 
thecnemiesof theadminiatratioii, both 
in and out of parliament, that Mr Er- 
skim* h id not acted contrary to his 
instr actions in concluding his unlucky 
agreement with America, aiid that 
tlie documents which were withheld 
by ministry would prove this, if they 
were laiil before the public. These 
documents were called for by Earl 
Grey in the Upper Hohse, and by 
Mr Whitbread in the I^ower. It was 
avovA’^cd on the part of go- 
Feh- 1. vernmeut, that no inconve- 
iiionc'c could now arise from 
producing them, and therefore there 
could be no objection to it. 
Fc(t. 5. Mr Canning, who had ob¬ 
jected to making them pub¬ 
lic when the publication might liave 
been injurious, expressed his desire 
that they might now be printed- “As 
to the compact with America,** he 
said, “MrEiskine, in entering into 
that compact, had totally disobeyed 
bis instructions. A question had then 
arisen between the two countries; 
the British cabinet being of opinion 
that the agreement on^xt to be an¬ 
nulled, the American, that it ought 
to be kept ; he himself believed that 
good faith was to be kept up between 
the two nations only by a disavowal 
:n toto of Mr £rskine*s power to 


cou'.p to any such conclusion as he 
did.** To this Mr Whitbread replied, 
“ that as the tight honourable gentle¬ 
man had declared Mr Erskine guil¬ 
ty of disobeying his instructions, he 
hoped that when the papers were pro¬ 
duced he would be competent to ve¬ 
rify his assertions. For his own part 
he held r. very different opinion, aiid 
pledged himself to Show that the sub¬ 
stance of the instructions had been 
strictly observed. It would then be 
for Mr Canning to show why he ran 
counter to the instructions which he 
had himself given.’* 

The papers were accordingly print¬ 
ed. Several weeks elapsed, and then 
Mr Canning called upon 
Mr Whitbrca<l to make Apf-il 18. 
good his pledge. ** Ob¬ 
servations,** he said, “ had been made, 
intimating, that he had told a lie be¬ 
fore that house, and in the face of 
the world, respecting the instructions 
which he, when in office, had given 
to Mr Erskine. The documents up¬ 
on that subject had now been nearly 
two months before the house, and no 
proceeding was taken by Mr Whit¬ 
bread in pursuance of the oWeet for 
whichhe had required them. Iiethcre- 
foie thought it necessary, after such an 
imputation had been cast upon him, to 
ask that gentleman, whether he meant 
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to bring forward any motion upon 
this question, and at what time ?** Mr 
Wlutbread replied, “ that the pres¬ 
sure of public business had prevented 
him from reading the papers; he would 
examine them during the recess, and 
if they did not serve to dislodge his 
present impressions, he* should cer¬ 
tainly feel it his duty to submit a mo¬ 
tion to the house ” Upon this Mr 
Canning expressed a hope, that he 
would either bring th^p matter under 
discussion, or state his reasons for de¬ 
clining It, so that the imputation of 
which hehadreason to complain might 
not remain uncontradicted.” Mr 
Whitbread replied, “undoubtedly,” 
and added, “that he felt himself bound 
to apologize for the delay which had 
already taken place.” 

About a month after- 
Majj 15. wards, Mi Whitbread rose 
to confess, “ that, on at- 
tci'.tively reading tlu* papers, he did 
tliink Mr Erskiiic had not complied 
with the If-Ttpi- of his instructions, and 
that any person who read them would 
form h" same opinion. Yet, for his 
ow.'i p n-t, be altogether agreed in Mr 
Pb -kine’s vindication of himself, and 
il-.j.igMt that the spirit of the instruc¬ 
tions had been complied with. But 
they appeared to him to have been 
diawu up without a due attention to 
the power vested in the executive go- 
venimeut of America,' and without 
adverting to the specific provisions of 
an act of coiigress. If Mr Canning 
had continued in office, he should per¬ 
haps have thought it right to make 
some motion upon the subject, think¬ 
ing that a favourable opportunity of 
reconciliation with America had been 
lost by the rejection of Mr Erskine’s 
arraugomeut. But as the ncgocia- 
tkni was still pending, and had lately 
been conducted in a manner perfectly 
tmooth and satisfactory,-—the more so 


because that right honourable gentle¬ 
man was not in office,did not 
think it advisable to agfratethe ques¬ 
tion at present. And as for Mr Er- 
skiiio, he did not think it necessary 
that any specific motion should be 
made, as his vindication of himself waa 
now before the world. He imigiucd 
Mr Ciinning also would be sail ,lied 
with Ins own exposition of his own 
case ; if not, he or any member might 
make any such motion upon the ub~ 
jeet as they thought proper.” 

Upon tins Mr Canning, with na¬ 
tural and becoming warmth, appeal¬ 
ed to the justice of the house. “ On 
the last day before the holidays,” 
he said, “the honourable gentleman, 
having before in no obscure terms 
hinted at the same thing, declared 
that he had asserted thar vxlwcli was 
not true, in asserting that Mr Er- 
skine had acted contrary to his in¬ 
structions. He was cnlitled to ex¬ 
pect either that Mr W hiibivad should 
siippon that declaration by arguments 
and facts in a manly manner, or, if he 
w'cre convinced its fallacy, come 
forward and candidly disavow it. The 
charge afTected him most importantly, 
as touching the chai actcr of the coun¬ 
try, and as traducing an individual. 
That individual he had neither tradu¬ 
ced nor misrepresented. He had affirm¬ 
ed, and would fearlessly reaffirm, that 
Mr Erskineliad acted in direct contra¬ 
diction to hii instructions, and had de¬ 
viated botli from their letter and their 
spirit; and th>s he was ready to esta¬ 
blish whenever Mr Erskine’s friends, 
or his own accujjprs, would give an 
opportunity. If Mr Whithicad were 
ilot more satisfied with the documents 
than he appeared to he, 1 must tell 
him,” pursued Mr Caimirig, “ expli¬ 
citly, that I will accept of no com- 
promise. Labouring, as I have done, 
so long and so anxiously, under cir- 
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cumstanccs of peculiar provocation, lie felt to be a disingenuous proceed- 
I have caA^uUy avoided using a sin- ing, by speaking to order, 
gle word oi^unkindness or disrespect It was only upon this and a few 
toward the indivtdual who is the sub- prior occasions, when the imputation 
ject of these observations. But when of wliich he so justly complained was 
so many months have elapsed after cast upon Mr Canning, that America 
his return, during the whole of wliich was mentioned in parliament during 
time the grossest misrepresentations the session.* The opposition, indeed, 
have been circulated against me, and had worn the theme thread-bare, and 
when the documents which elucidate abstained from a topic to which it 
the whole affair are before the house, was no longer possible to attract tlic 
is it just that I should be left with- public attention even in the smallest 
out an opportunity of publicly refu- degree ; this alone would have kept 
ting, or a retractation of the charge? them silent, even if they had not felt 
On the one hand, the discussion would conscious how fallacious their own 
enable me to prove the fallacy of the predictions had proved. The very 
accusation ; on the other, a frank newspapers, vhcix a mail from Ame- 
avowal of that fallacy by my accu- rica arrived, hurried over its cen¬ 
sers, would prove to the world how tents ; or if they felt it necessary to 
unfounded had been the charge. I re- enter into them at any length, con- 
turn the honourable gentleman, there- fessed that they entered reluctantly 
fore, no thanks for the little mixture upon a task which would afford no 


of candour in his observations; the 
fact is, he cannot, dare not maintain 
his original position : 1-^m i*cady to 
meet him upon the subject wlieiievcr 
he chiises ; and this is the reception 
which I give to his overture of pass¬ 
ing the matter by without debate.*’ 
To such a speech there could be 
but one proper reply, and that re¬ 
quired too great a sacrifice of party- 
spirit as well as of pride to be readily 
offered. Mr Whitbread made answer, 
he should not bring forward any mo¬ 
tion, because he did not think Mr 
Erskine required any thing more to 
be said in his vindication; and he 
again declared, that he was ready to 
meet any motion of Mr Canning’s 
upon the subject. Mr Morris began 
again to enter into the subject; and 
then Mr Canning, saying, that while 


gratification to their readers. Every 
one, indeed, wished that the disputes 
between the two countries were 
brought to an amicable conclusion ; 
but every one saw that the temper of 
the ruling party in America was such 
as gave no probability of this, and 
the subserviency of the American go¬ 
vernment to Buonaparte was so pal¬ 
pable and so abject, that any indigna¬ 
tion which the English peoplc might 
otherwise have felt, was precluded by 
contempt. 

Early in the year the legislature 
of Massachusetts made their protest 
against the measures of the general 
government. “ With the 
view of an empty treasury,” J^e6, 8. 
they said, **andan abandon¬ 
ed commerce, it is impossible to over¬ 
look the defenceless state of the coun- 


a regular charge of oificial misconduct try. While the American flag will 
was brought against him, the discus- be driven from the ocean, our ports 
siou waff Studiously divested of the would be at the mercy of the most 
form^ of debate> put an end to what formidable navy that ever existed ; 
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and before our fortifications or armies 
could be in a situation to sustain the 
first assaults of the enemy, our cities 
.might be buried in ruins, and our sea- 
coast exposed to inconceivable dis¬ 
tress. As the miseries of such a war 
would be incurred without adequate 
motive, they must be siistiftned with- 
our a possible chance of indemnity. 
On the ocean Britain is at present in¬ 
vulnerable : it is only pn the side of 
Canada that the Americ^ arms could 
come into actual collision with her 
dominions j and if the chances of war, 
after a profusion of blood and trea¬ 
sure, should enabk the United States 
to add to their territory, already too 
extensive, thisprovinceof Frenchmen, 
whai would be the value of the ac¬ 
quisition, and for whom would it he 
acquired? To hold it as a colony, 
would be inconsistent with the ge> 
iiitis of our iirstitutions. To adopt it 
as a free and independent state, would 
be equally repugnant to the habits 
and wishes of that people. Under 
what pretext could we retain this 
ancient and favourite appendage to 
France, claiming it as her legitimate 
estate, with the voices of a great ma¬ 
jority of its inhabitants to second her 
pretensions ? It is morally certain that 
Canada, conquered by the United 
States, would, under the patronage 
of France, become a northern hive, 
pouring out successive swarms of 
Goths and Vandals, which, in alliance 
with the savage tribes, would en¬ 
compass the Union with a belt,—.a 
favourite project of tlie ancient mo¬ 
narchy, which probably has never 
been relinquished.’’ The legislature 
of Massachusetts did not, however, 
(in their own words) “ disguise their 
belief, that neither an exhausted trea¬ 
sury, nor a ruined commerce, nor a 
depopulated sea-coast, nor the mise¬ 
ries of a war without a possibility of 


success, or definition of object, would 
constitute the principal disa^ers of a 
rupture with Great Brifffn. The 
spirit and resources of the country,” 
said tliey, “ are, under the blessing of 
Providence, sufficient for its defence ; 
but the consummation of the public 
calamities would be found in an al- 
lianee with that desolating and gi¬ 
gantic despotism, which has crushed 
the governments and subverted the li¬ 
berties of Europe, and whose genius 
is not more hostile to every republi¬ 
can institution, than to the spirit of 
commerce, by which such institutions 
are cherished and preserved. Nothing 
but a mysterious infatuation can in¬ 
duce an administration to seek an al¬ 
liance with a government whose hos- 
tilitv to the United States has been 
manifested, not merely in misconstruc¬ 
tions of doubtful points of national 
law, and in the unguarded expressions 
of its public ministers, but in an open 
vblation of treaties and contempt of 
neutral rights; not merely in illegal 
captures and casual injuries, for which 
no reparation has been offered, but in 
an unvaried series of insults and ag¬ 
gressions, of sequestrations of pro¬ 
perty upon land, and of plundering 
and burningohr ships upon the ocean; 
not merely in the impressment of sea¬ 
men claimed as her own subjects, but 
in the captivity and confinement in 
dungeons of our acknowledged citi¬ 
zens, withoutcolour of pretence. The 
calamities of such a war would be in¬ 
deed aggravated by the dangers and 
infamy of such an alliance ; and our 
success, could it reasonably be ex¬ 
pected, would hasten the period in 
which we should find ourselves com¬ 
pelled, withoiy; any intervening bar¬ 
rier, to grapple on ou • own soil with 
an enemy who has long made war 
upon us m every possible form except 
that of actual invasion, and who re- 
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servrs his most faithful allies for his 
most c^mplary victims,” 
ConfoHnably to the spirit of this 
report of their committee, the legisla¬ 
ture passed resolutions, saying, “that, 
after a deliberate examination of the 
ct>rr!e8pondenee with Mr Jackson, 
they could perceive no just or ade¬ 
quate cause fo” the manner in which 
it had terminated ; that the system 
of commercial restraints had been in 
the highest degree pernicious to the 
coinilry, and especially to their com¬ 
mercial state j that the whole of this 
impotent system had become a subject 
of derision with those whom it was in¬ 
tended tococrce, and that its mischiefs 
had recoil^'d upon themselves; that 
the temporary suspension of these re¬ 
strictions proved the means \vhich ex¬ 
isted for pursuing a highly lucrative 
commerce even under existing em- 
bai rassmentb; during that interval all 
their shipping was employed, and 
tlicir navigation expeaienced civility 
and protection from the British crui- 
•/ers, while it was constantly annoyed 
by tlie depredations of France and 
her allies. Finally, they declared that 
a war witli Great Britain would in- 
evit a! dy lead to ail alliance with France, 
and thus,” hey said, “ furnish to her 
ambition the means and the pretexts 
for organizing within the United 
States the materials and instruments 
for schemes of future domination. 
Those materials unhappily abound in 
the northern frontier, and in our 
newly-acquircd territory in the south. 
From such acontesttheUnitedStates, 
if unsuccessful, would he compelled 
to retire with a diSgraceful surrender 
of the objects of the war; or if suc- 
eessful, by the contributing to the 
downfal of Britain, would be left 
aloncto encounter a power who, when 
unopposed by the navy .of lAb pre¬ 
sent enemv, would call into rcouisi- 


tion all the resources and energies of 
our solitary republic to defend, in 
doubtful conflict, our liberties upon 
our own shores.” 

Meantime the American govern¬ 
ment formally required of the British 
court the recal of its minister. Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley's reply was in that 
conciliatory temper which has been 
manifested on the part of Gr at Bri¬ 
tain throughout this long dispute. 
“ The usual course,** he said, “ would 
have been to have conveyed, in the 
first instance, lo his majesty a formal 
complaint against his minister, and to 
desire such redress as might be deem¬ 
ed suitabL to the nature of the alle¬ 
ged oft'ence. This course of proceed¬ 
ing would have enabled his majesty to 
have made such arrangements, or to 
have offered such seasonable explana¬ 
tions, as might have precluded the 
inconvenience which must always arise 
from the suspension of official com- 
mnnicaiion between friendly powers. 
His majesty, however, being always 
disposed to pay the utmost attention 
to the wishes of states in amity with 
him, had been pleased to dln-ct the 
return of Mr Jackson to England, 
ordering him to deliverover the charge 
of affairs to a person properly quali¬ 
fied to carry on tlie ordinary inter¬ 
course between the two govenimenls, 
which the king was sincerely d-’drous 
of cultivating on the most friendly 
terms ; but he had not marked ivitii 
any expression of displeasure the con¬ 
duct of Mr Jackson, whose inlegri- 
ty, zeal, and ability had long been 
distinguished, and who did not appear, 
on the present occasion, to have com¬ 
mitted any intentional offence against 
the government of the United States.” 

This was received by the Ameri¬ 
can government with their iiscal un¬ 
graciousness, and they complained in 
their journals, that Mi'Jacksonhad re- 
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ceivcd no mark of displeasure from 
his own court, and that a minister of 
equal rank had not been immediate¬ 
ly appointed to succeed him. But 
the effects of the non*intercourse act 
were felt so severely by the finances as 
VK*11 as by the people, that after va¬ 
rious mortifications and discussions, 
an act was passed, forbiddinjrthe arm¬ 
ed ships of either Great Britain or 
France to enter any of the 
Mai! 1. American portand there¬ 
by implying that merchant 
vesst Is were to be admitted ; it de¬ 
clared also, “ that in case either Great 
^Britain or France should, before the 
of Marcli in tlie ensuing year, so 
revoke or modify her (diets, as that 
they should cease to violate the ntu- 
tral conmicVcc of the United States, 
which f'.vit the prc..ident should no¬ 
tify by proclamation, and the other 
nalion did not, within three months 
thn ''after, repead her obnoxious de¬ 
crees in like manner, then the non-in¬ 
tercourse net should revive with re- 

This was con¬ 
sidered in A nocrica as a great triumph 
over tlie Flench party, and so sensi¬ 
ble were the government of this, that 
niorc than tluee montlis (dapsed be- 
fiu e they made any formal communi¬ 
cation " ' decree to the govern- 
a delay which the 
best political writer aimmg the Ame¬ 
ricans imputed to ** that reluctance 
which men feel at communicating un¬ 
pleasant infunnution to one, whose 
power is dreaded, and whose temper 
is irritable.” 

This same writer has justly remark¬ 
ed, that the president and his party 
wete ** timorous as women in their 
relations with France, frovrard as 
children tow'ard Great Britain.** On 
the 14th of May, a deorcc was pub¬ 
lished at Paris, bearing date from 
Uambouillct, March SJ3d, and decla¬ 


,2.5! 

ring, «that -.ill vessels under the flag 
of the United States, or owii^i^ either 
in whole or in part, by an American 
subject, which, since the ^^Oth May, 
1H09, had entered or should thereaf¬ 
ter enter any of the ports, either of 
the empire or colonies of France, or 
of the mntries occupied by the 
French armies, should be confisca¬ 
ted, and the produce deposited in 
the came d*amortksement, or sinking 
fund.** The decree pretended to be 
an act of reprisal for the non-inter¬ 
course act, and under this impudent 
pretence, all the American proper¬ 
ty within reach of Buonaparte was 
seized- But the spoil had begun 
long before it was thus legalized by 
the imperial robber: the American 
ships in the Tusc'an and Neapolitan 
ports hud already been seized, and 
even the nominal governmentsof those 
countries had interfered, a»d sent de¬ 
putations to Paris to solicit restitu¬ 
tion of the pliTndered property ; so 
flagrantly unjust %vas the measure, 
and so injurious to them as well as to 
the Americans. General Armstroqg, 
the minister of the United States at 
Paris, remonstrated against these pro¬ 
ceedings ; he claimed amends in vain 
for the property which Admiral Bou¬ 
den had destroyed, burning four Ame¬ 
rican ships at sea, having first taken 
their cargo, which was afterwards 
sold, and the proceeds shared, as in 
cases of ordinary capture; and he 
complained of an individual case, 
which was peculiarly iniquitous. The 
American government, uuabic to 
make remittances in payment of their 
national debt to their public credi¬ 
tors *in Holland, by the ordinary 
mode of bills of exchange, contracted 
with some of their own merchants to 
make it in tobacco, wfu’cli was ac¬ 
cordingly shipped for ‘J''osi!ii'igcn, in 
Denmark, to be soH tliere, and th.* 
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ret proceeds placed in tlic hands of cannot be less their duty to complain 
the Ari^^ican bankers at Amstci dam. «>f the daily and practical outrages 
The slii^ailcd with a certificate from on the part of France.” Injury was 
her own government, that the voyage heaped upon injury. The American 
was undertaken for the purpose of captains at Naples, though deprived 
effecting a national remittance ; she of all means of subsisting themselves, 
put into the Texel in distress, and were obliged to subsist their crews, 
was there taken possession of by a consisting of about flOO men, and 
French privateer. were menaced with a farther exaction 

In reply to these complaints, M. for port-charges. “ This,” said Ge- 
Champagny (a man too infamous for neral Armstrong, “ i.s, in the language 
the part which he bore at Bayonne, of one of ^he sufferers, literally to 
to have that name cloaked under his .strip them naked, and then demand 
title ofCadore,) informed the Ame- from them the expence of doing so.” 
rican minister, that as soon as Buona- Our Engllrh papers commented with 
parte w'as informed of the non-inter- due severity upon this new instance of, 
course law, it became his duty to rcta- Buonaparte’s public faith. ** Some 
liatc, and these ships had been seized new name,” they said, “ was required 
because the Americans seized French to designate it; piracy would not do, 
vessels. In this answer there wcrctwo neither would the mere term robbery 
direct falsehoods; no French vessels suffice ; it was u non-descript kind 
had been seized in America, and the of iniquity, never executed by any ci- 
non-intcrcoursclawhad been known by vilized government from the founda- 
Buonaparte nine months before tlicsc tion of the world. And it w'as well 
pretended reprisals were made. Ge- remarked, that whether the Ameri- 
neral Armstrong was told also, that cans might now he provoked to make 
the United States had nothing to war upon France or not, France 
complain of against France. “What,” was actually making war upon them 
said he, in his official re- in the only way she could ; for as to 
March 10. ply, “ is the capture and capturing their vessels upon the high 
condemnation of a ship, seas, England disabled her from that, 
driven on the shores of Holland by and she could only seize them when 
stress of weather and the perils of they were decoyed within her reach.” 
the sea, nothing ? Is the sequestration The property seized amounted to 
of so many cargoes brought to France more than an hundred millions of 
in .ships violating no law, and admit- franks, a sum of which the magnitude 
ted to regular entry at the imperial alone, the American ministei* obser- 
custom-house, nothing ? Is the viola- ved, rendered hopeless all atteniptU 
tion of our maritime rights, consecra- at saving it. General Armstrong ex- 
ted as they have been by the solemn pected tliat these licw wrongs would 
forms of a public treaty, nothing ? In compel his government to manifest a 
a word, is it nothing that our ships proper resentment. “ If,” said he in 
are burnt on the high seas, without his dispatches, “ I am right in sup- 
any other offence thaji that of belong- posing the emperor has definitively 
ing to the United States ? Surely, if taken his ground, I cannot be wrong 
it be the duty of the United States in concluding that you will irnme- 
to r&sent the theoretical usurpations diately take yours.” But Buonaparte 
of the British orders in council; it well knew with whom be was deaung. 
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and that while America was ruled by 
a partjr so entirely devoted to him, he 
might insult, and injure, and plunder 
the Americans at his pleasure. He 
had a double object in view, to re¬ 
plenish his treasury by confiscating 
their property, and to draw them into 
a war with England ; and he conti- 
nued steadily to pursue the first ob¬ 
ject, by confiscating American pro¬ 
perty, under the pretext of reprisals, 
for six weeks after the act of con¬ 
gress, by which the pretext of repri¬ 
sal was done away, had been publish¬ 
ed iji the Moniteur. On the fifth of 
•August, Charnpagny addressed a let¬ 
ter to General Armstrong, saying, 
** that the emperor had only then 
been apprised of the act of the first 
of May, and that he could have wish¬ 
ed that both this and the other mea¬ 
sures of the American government 
which relate to France had been offi¬ 
cially communicated to him, for in 
general he only became acquainted 
with them by indirect means long 
after their date ; and from this delay 
serious inconvenience resulted, which 
would not have occurred had there 
been a prompt and official communi¬ 
cation.” The French government 
has so long proceeded upon a delibe¬ 
rate system of lying whenever it suits 
its purposes, that a direct falsehood 
like this, which Buonaparte put into 
his minister’s mouih, excited no sur¬ 
prise, and scarcely any indignation. 
M. Charnpagny proceeded to state, 
that tlic emperor approved of the em¬ 
bargo, although it had cost him Cay¬ 
enne and his sugar islands ; but there 
was nothing in that act offensive to 
the honour of France, and he made 
this sacrifice without a complaint, to 
the principle which inspired the Ame¬ 
ricans with the noble resolution of in¬ 
terdicting themselves the use of the 
«ca, rather .than eobmit to the Jaws of 


those who wish to become its tyrants. 
But the non-intercourse act^^as par- 
ticularly injurious to France; it in¬ 
terdicted to American vessels the com¬ 
merce of France, while it authorised 
a trade with countries under French 
influence, and denounced confiscation 
against all French vessels that should 
enter the ports of Ameriqa. Repri¬ 
sal was a matter of right j the digni¬ 
ty of France, which it was impossible 
to compromise, required it, and the 
sequestration of all the American ves¬ 
sels in France was the necessary re¬ 
sult. “ At present,” pursued M- 
Champagny, the congress treads 
back its steps. It revokes the non- 
iutercourse act. It engages to op¬ 
pose such of the belligerent powers 
as shall refuse to recognize the rights 
of neutrals. In this new state of 
things, the decrees of Berlin and Mi¬ 
lan are revoked, and from the 1st 
of November they will cease to be in 
force; it being understood that in con¬ 
sequence of this declaration the Eng¬ 
lish shall revoke their orders in coun¬ 
cil, and renounce the new principles of 
blockade which they have attempted 
to establish, or that the United States, 
conformably to the act of May Ist, 
shall cause their rights to be respect¬ 
ed by the English.'* 'fhe French 
minister concluded in these words; 

It is with the most particular satis¬ 
faction that I inform you of this re¬ 
solution of the emperor. His majesty 
loves the Americans. Their prospe¬ 
rity and their commerce enter into 
the views ol his policy. The inde¬ 
pendence of America is one of the 
principal titles of the glory of France. 
Since that epoch the emperor has felt 
a pleasure in aggrandizing the Uni¬ 
ted States ; and in all circumstances, 
whatever contributes to the independ¬ 
ence, the prosperity, and the liberty 
of the Americans, will be regarded 
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by the emperor as conformable to 
the int^sts of his empire.” 

The proofs winch Buonaparte had 
given ot his love for the Americans 
were not less unequivocal than his 
wishes for the independence, prospe¬ 
rity, and liberty of any country in 
, the world.. Yet notwithstanding this 
mockery, Mr Maddison thought pro¬ 
per to accept the promised revoca¬ 
tion, as if tlirre had been no impossi¬ 
ble condition annexed to it of a sur¬ 
render on our part of our maritime 
rights ; and accordingly, on the 2d of 
November, he issued a proclamation, 
declarinjr, that France having with- 
di-awn her obnoxious decrees vi'ith re¬ 
spect to America, all restrictions iip- 
posed by previous acts sliou/d cease 
and be discontinued in relation to 
France and her dependencies. A cir¬ 
cular notice was issued at the same 
time to the different ports, giving or¬ 
ders that if Great Britain ^d not in 
like manner revoke 'or modify her 
edicts violating the neutral commerce 
of the United States by the 2d of 
February next, from that day the 
interdict should be enforced against 
her. When the president communi¬ 
cated these proceedings to 
Dec, 5. congress, he remarked that 
it would have well accord¬ 
ed with the conciliatory views which 
France had manifested, if the confis¬ 
cated property had been restored. 
Such a measure was expected, but 
the expectation had not been fulfil¬ 
led. The chief cause of complaint 
upon which he insisted against Eng¬ 
land, was not the orders in council, 
issued in coijsequcnicc of the Berlin 
and Milan decrees, but the previous 
act of Mr Fox’s administration, en¬ 
forcing vvhat he c'.Jled a novel and il¬ 
legitimate blockade; so that ui.’.-ss 
Great Britain w'ould permit the ene¬ 
my to carry on their trade from port 


to port along their whole line of coast 
under the American flag, there seem¬ 
ed no means of terminating our dis- 
‘ pute with America, and at the year’s 
end r.o progress had been made in this 
endless iiegociation. 

“ Wli^t,” said Mr Emott in con¬ 
gress, has been the effect of the 
restrictive laws on the Britisli pro¬ 
vinces ? Let the merchants of the 
trading towns of the Hudson answer 
you. Befipre tlie embargo, the Ca¬ 
nadas were in a sickly state ; they are 
now healthy *and flourishing. For¬ 
merly their chief trade was with the 
Indians and f r furs ; now they arc 
rivals in 3 mur own busincss with your 
most commercial states. While our 
capital and enterprise has been de¬ 
creasing, then s have been increasing j 
and in proprtriion as our trade has 
been hainpeird .and diminishing, the 
commerce of the British provinces 
has been fosteied and extended itself. 
There is no deception in this; many 
of the trading towns in the interior of 
the 5t.atp which I have the honour to 
represent will be rny witnesFcs. Aik 
their merchants why tlicy are idl*' and 
about to remove, and they will an¬ 
swer you, that you have driven their 
customers and their business to Cana¬ 
da, and that they must follow them.” 
Canada is perhaps at tliis time the 
most flourishing part of the world ; 
every commercial difficulty in whicli 
Great Britain has bpen involved has 
only occasioned a grtiater demand for 
her produce, and opened new markets 
for her merchants; the people are 
under a government as mild as our 
own; they enjoy the full benefit of 
our protection and our free trade, and 
bear no part of our burdens ; but 
though it has been in our possession 
for half a century, no measures'have 
been taken for making the English 
language the mother toiigue of the 
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people, and till that is done they will 
contijiueto regardthemsflves as under 
the yok. of strangers. Of this France 
is sufficiently aware ; the ambition of 
that government is always well second¬ 
ed by the zeal and address of its emis¬ 
saries ; they inflamed the sj^rit ofdis- 
affection which already existed, and 
they used the liberty of the press as 
an engine for overthrowing the only 
government in the'world under which 
It is enjoyed, except the American,— 
a branch from the same root. These 
machinations were discovered in time, 
and the most conspicuous 
• March 20. leaders of the factious ap¬ 
prehended. The procla¬ 
mation which General Craig publish, 
ed upon this occasion was singularly 
eloquent and affecting. After no¬ 
ticing the folly and the falsehood of 
their complaints of oppression, “ For 
what purpose,** said the veteran go¬ 
vernor, should I oppress you ? Is it 
to serve the king ? Will that monarch, 
who during fifty years has never is¬ 
sued one order, having you for its ob¬ 
ject, that was not for your benefit 
and happiness ; will he now, beloved, 
honoured, adored by his subjects, co¬ 
vered witli glory, descending into the 
vale of years, accompanied with The 
prayers and blessings of a grateful peo¬ 
ple,—will he, contrary to the whole 
tenour of a life of honour and virtue, 
now give orders to his servants to op¬ 
press his Canadian subjects ? It is im¬ 
possible that you can for a moment 
believe it! You will spurn from you, 
with just indignation, the miscreant 
who will suggest to you such a 
thought. Is it for myself, then, that 
I should oppress you ? For what 
should I oppress you ? Is it from am- 
bitiop ? What can you give me ? Is it 


for power ? Alas ! my good friends, 
with a life ebbing not slos^ly to it® 
period, under the pressure of disease 
acquired in the service of my coun¬ 
try, I look only to pass what it may 
please God to suffer to remain of it 
in the comfort of retirement among 
my friends. I remain among you only 
in obedience to the commands of my 
king. What power can 1 wish for ? 
Is it then for wealth I would oppress 
you ? Inquire of those who know me 
whether I regard wealth. I never 
did, when X could enjoy it; it is now 
of no use to me : to the value of your 
country laid at my feet, 1 would pre¬ 
fer the consciousness of having' con¬ 
tributed in a single instance to your 
happiness and prosperity. These per¬ 
sonal allusions to myself, these de¬ 
tails, in any other case, might be un¬ 
becoming and beneath me; but no¬ 
thing can be unbecoming or beneath 
me that can tgnd to save you from 
the gulf of crimes and calamity into 
which guilty men would plunge you.** 
Canada was not the ouTy place 
where the French were intriguing to 
recover their lost colonies. The peo¬ 
ple of Martinique were discontented, 
as the British government were warn¬ 
ed that they would be, by the impo¬ 
licy (to use no harsher term) vvliicli 
excluded their produce from tht. Bri¬ 
tish market.* General Ernouf, the 
governor of Guadaloupe, was well 
aware of this, and failed not, by means 
of his emissaries, to foment a disposi¬ 
tion, which, by finding employment 
for the British force, might delay or 
avert the danger thai^he apprehended 
to lymsMf; for he well knew that the 
French would not long be left in quiet 
possession of their last and strongest 
island. His government knew this 


• See our last year’s volume, p. 584. 
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also, and inlying on-the strength of 
Guadaloitoe if it were siifliciently gar¬ 
risoned* they made every elfort to 
throw in succours, generally by means 
of single ships. Four of their ves¬ 
sels, however, were fortunate enough 
to effect their escape out of harbour 
together; two were frigates of 48 
guns, carrying 3CX) men each*the other 
two ships of the same size, armed en 
JhutCt with 20 guns each, and having 
cn board 400 troops with 
Dec. 13. military stores. Captain 
1809. Sliortland, in the Junon 
frigate, with the Obser- 
vatcur brig in company, fell in with 
them about 150 miles to the wind¬ 
ward of Guadaloupe ; tliey were un¬ 
der Spanish colours, and answered 
correctly the Spanish private signals 
which be made. Being thus decei¬ 
ved, he stood toward them, but when 
he came within gun-shot he began to 
suspect his danger, and gave orders 
to put the ship about. At that mo¬ 
ment French colours were hoisted, 
and a broadside poured into the .Tu- 
non^ which killed the man at the 
helm ; the one who took bis place 
did not correctly hear the orders, and 
the ship in consequence, instead of 
rnnning between the two headmost 
frigates, sheered on board one of 
them, and was immediately closed by 
the other on the opposite side. Jt 
ivas no longer possible to escape, and 
all Captain Shortland could do was to 
maintain the conflietto the utmost,and 
give the enemy sufficient employ ment 
to prevent them from pursuitig the 
brig. He h^ on4y twO hundred men : 
the two Ijirger frigates lay one on ^ach 
side of him ^ of the others, one had 
passed ;i}^^ bowsprit over the Junon s 
starboard, the other over her larboard •> 
quarter, and a most destructive fire 
was poured in from all sides* the mus¬ 


kets of the troops being particularly 
galling. Captain Shortland attempt¬ 
ed to hoard, but the boarding party 
were almost all cut off by a general 
volley directed against them. It was 
long-before the enemy ventured to 
make the^same attempt; they were 
three times repulsed in it; at length, 
however, they succeeded, and after 
an action of an hour and a quarter, 
the Junpn struck. Ninety of her men 
were killed# and wounded, and the 
hull so complete a wreck, that the 
enemy set fire'to her the neat day. 
The captain was dreadfully wound¬ 
ed, his head bring the only part about 
him unhurt; it is not known that 
any man ever received so many severe 
wounds ill one action : to the last 
moment he had headed the men, with 
a pike in his hand, till a langridge 
shot laid hjm senseless on the deck. 
He was carried on board the French 
ship with great difficulty, a very heavy 
sea running at the time; there he 
was placed in the capuin^s cabin, but 
upon a false alarm that an £nglisb*£d- 
gate was in sight, the French cleared 
for action, and he was removed into 
the gun>roora. These removes fiit 
creased hjs sufferings, and the enemy 
being obliged to run into a small 
creek for fear of the English instead 
of entering Basseterre, he was carried 
in an open canoe under a scorching 
sun 13 miles to the hospital. 

Bis right leg was amputated ahov^ 
the knee ; there was, however, little 
hope or possibility of Us recove^^. 
On the part of toe French medical 
staff, every thing was done to,allevtiite 
> kii( sofferiugs. General Emoul^ it if 
said, never offered him 9, single com¬ 
fort, nor sent a single mesfage of com- 
pUmentary inquiry oi- condtuence ^.he 
gave orders, lowever, th^ every mili¬ 
tary honour should be jpaid to his re- 
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mains, when after silt weeks suffering, 
during the whole pf which time he had 
never been able to sit up in his bed, 
' this brave man was released by death. 
Captain Shortland's request was, that 
•no catholic priest, nor any emblem of 
the catholic nrii|^on, ought be seen 
at his funeralFor he was espectah 
ly anxious to have it known, that 
tnough it was his lot to die among 
cathmics, he died a firm and fervent 
l^liever in the prOtestant faith. Ac¬ 
cordingly, a British uihon>jack was 
used for his pall,—vno fitter could 
have been devised for such a man, and 
the funeral service was performed by 
th^urser of the Junon. 

The prisoners taken in the Junon 
were immediately exchanged ; for 
Buonaparte could not afford in the 
islands to condemn his own soldiers 
and seamen to life-long imprisonment, 
for the sake of gratifying his hatred 
of the English, as he does in Europe. 
In one of the cartels. General Er- 
nouf sent two officers to Martinique 
to organize the intended insurrection, 
which was to l^gin when the garri¬ 
son was weakened, by having part of 
its force embarked against Guada- 
loupe. The project .was detected by 
the English governor just when the 
last ship of war was working out of 
the bay to join the es^dition^ and 
in time to recal.her. The prisoners 
were immediately confined in the fort, 
and the guns turned upon the town ; 

' and the emissaries being seized and 
their whole plans discovered, the is¬ 
land was made as secure as it could 
be under its unfavourable and hope¬ 
less circumstances. 

The action in which Captain Short- 
land received his death-wounds has 
never been surpassed in the annals of 
the British navy. He knew that it 
was impossible to escape; but he 
YOI.. in. FART I. 


hoped that, by resisting to the last, 
enemy nai^t be prevented'fiom 
pursuing *lie^rig in hif company, 
and that the fntelltgence might thh$ 
be communicated of the French squa¬ 
dron. On the third day after the 
tion, the Obfervateur reached Mar¬ 
tinique. Admir^ Cochrane imme¬ 
diately put to sea) but the brig had 
spoken with one of pur light squa¬ 
drons on the way, and when the Ad¬ 
miral, having obtained intelligence 
that two of the French frigates were 
in Ahce le 'Barque, to the 
N. and W. of Basseterre, Dec* 18, 
arrived there with the in- 1809. 
tention of attacking them, 
he found the squadron under Captain 
Ballard, of the Sceptre, ready to cohi- 
mence the attack. The two frigates 
were those which were armed 
they were moored with their broad¬ 
sides toward the entrance of the hay, 
and protected by several batteries; 
the batteries ^were stormed, and the 
enemy deserted their ships and set fire 
to them. The log-book of one was 
found, and it bore a high but unin¬ 
tended testimony to the gaUhntry 
with which the Junon had been de¬ 
fended ; for it was alleged as a rea¬ 
son why the Observateur had not 
been pursued, that they could not 
spare ope of the frigates for that pur¬ 
pose. 

The preparatioDsfor attacking Gua- 
daloupe were completed about the 
middle of January; the troops un¬ 
der Lieut.-General Sir George Beck¬ 
with, the naval force under Vice-Ad¬ 
miral Sir Alexander Cochrane. The 
first division, undhi* Major-General 
Hislop, anchored at Cosier, landed 
without opppsition at the village of 
St M?rie,on the evening of the ^th, 
and marched onwards to Cab^ter- 
re, on the road to Trois Rivieres, 
f It 
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The second division, under General 
Harconrt^ made a feint a^inst Trois 
Rivieres, which prevented the enemy 
from making a stand at the difBcuit 
pass of Trochien ; and having effect¬ 
ed this, It was landed to the north of 
Basseterre, near the River du Plessis, 
about three leagues f>*om the town. 
The reserve, under Brig.-Gen. Wale, 
remained at St Marie, to cover the 
landing of the provisions and stores ^ 
and having dune this, it joined the first 
division at the Three Rivers. The 
enemy abandoned their batteries just 
as the British advanced ; and finding 
their right threatened by General His- 
lop, they abandoned also their works 
at Palmiste and Morne Honel: this 
latter position being of great import¬ 
ance, was occup'ed by General Wale. 
On the morning of the Sd, General 
Hi&lop marched from Palmiste, and 
crossed the river Gallion at the only 
practicable pass. Oiie of his brigades 
took post about a mile from the bridge 
of Noziore, on the river Noire ; the 
other occupied a house where the 
French had abandoned a magazine of 
provisions. The enemy meantime had 
retired beyond the bridge, having the 
Black River in their front, and their 
left extended into the mountains, so 
astorenderthe position secure. Their 
main object had been to defend the 

f assage of the river, and Sir George 
ieckwith perceived that it was ne¬ 
cessary to attack their left wing by 
the mountains, difficult as the attempt 
was, from the nature of the ground, 
and the means of defence which had 
been providedi General Wale was 
tent upon this service. 

The River de la Perewas fo be 
crossed. General Wale found a guide 
who pledged his fife that he would 
Ipitde him across by a route vhich 
' 'Was less than half the length of that 


marked in his orders; there was niF 
time to consult the commander-in- 
chief, but this officer did not hesitate 
to profit by such important intelli¬ 
gence, and Sir G. Beckwith appro¬ 
ved afterwards entirely of his deci¬ 
sion. The road was too difficult to 
be attempted in the dark; an imme¬ 
diate attack therefore was resolved 
on. General Wale forced the pass of 
the river, notwithstanding the natu¬ 
ral advan^ges of defence which it 
afforded had been well improved by 
eve^y obstruction which the French 
could place there, and hyabbatth lined 
with troops. The British marched 
about 100 yards through brakes and 
bushes on the farther bank, the front 
companies then branched into three 
columns, and rapidly ascended the 
heights; as they approached the sum¬ 
mit the ascent became steeper, and a 
destructive fire from 500 of the ene¬ 
my's best troems was poured down 
upon them. But they gained the 
summit, and finding the French post¬ 
ed behind ahbattis and stockaded re¬ 
doubts, advanced to them, reserving 
their fire till they were within five- 
and'twenty yards, then closed with 
them, and put them to flight in a few 
minutes. The whole action, from the 
time the passage of the river had been 
won, continued an hour and a half; 
it was exceedingly severe, from the 
nature of the ground. General Wale 
was wounded, so also was Major Hen¬ 
derson, whofirst ascended the heights, 
and four captains; four lieutenants 
were killed, and above eighty men 
killed and wounded. This exploit 
decided the campaign ; no sooner had 
General Ernouf perceived that his 
flank was turned, and the heights in 
osscssion of the British, than he 
oisted the white flag. The troops 
surrendered prisoners of war, to be 
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«ent to England. The French part The commodore then sailed for St 
of the island of St Martin* was in- Eustatius) nrhich surrendered vdthout 
eluded in the capitulation. Cohimo- resistance« and thus the enemy were 
dore Fahie took posaessioa of it on deprived of'Aeir last possession in the 
the 14th. and the Dutch governor «Columbian itlandt. 
yielded the other part befott night. 

I 
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CHAP. VII 


jRisei Progress, and Termination the Disturbances at Madras. 


Our arms were equally successful in 
the Indian as in the Caribbean seas; 
but the British conquests in that part 
of the world were preceded by an 
unexpected naval loss, and by events 
of the most alarming nature to our 
Indian empire. In March 1808, Sir 
George Barlow, then governor-gene¬ 
ral ofMadras, received orders to car¬ 
ry into effect certain military reforms, 
for the purpose of reducing the ex-' 
pences of the presidency, which every 
year greatly exceeded its revenues. 
One of these retrenchments was the 
abolition of what is called the Tent 
Contract. By this contract, which 
was established in 1802, every officer 
received a certain monthly allowance 
to provide himself with canm equi¬ 
page, and the commanding officers of 
the native troops received m like man¬ 
ner an allowance for providing the 
camp equipage of their corps. These 
allowances were calculated upon the 
supposition, that what the officers 
saved in time of peace, would indem¬ 
nify them for the losses incident in ■ 
war.' 

In all our 'Indian wars, there had 
always -been found the most serious • 
diffic^t^ in providing for the draught 
'a^w|itiage of the'army ; operations 
of 'iHe; greatest importance having 
often b^n retarded by this cuuse, to 
the immumnt hazard of their failure. 
xThc movements of Hyder and Tip- 


poo were as expeditious as ours were 
dilatory, because an establishment of 
public cattle formed part of the mili¬ 
tary system of the Mysore govern¬ 
ment. Upon the conquest of My¬ 
sore, the British government continued 
and extended this important branch 
of the commissariat. These cattle 
were only employed in drawing ar¬ 
tillery ; but it was thought that the 
same system might advantageously 
be extended, and the camp equipage 
conveyed in the same manner; and 
in 1807, Sir John Craddock, the 
then commander-in-chief, informed 
the quarter-master-general, Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Munro,that having long 
given his attention to the subject, he 
was convinced that the tent contract 
was founded upon an erroneous sys¬ 
tem, both as relating to public eco¬ 
nomy, and also to we equitable in¬ 
demnification of commanding offi¬ 
cers through the vicissitudes of peace 
and war $ ne therefore required’ the 
quarter-master-genera] to take the 
sul^ect into his special consideration, 
and draw up a plan which should se¬ 
cure the two essential points of effi¬ 
ciency and economy, for unless these 
points could be secured, he would not- 
disturb the existing arrang^ents. 
Colonel Munro accoidingly prepared 
a statement in obedience to this or¬ 
der. His opinion coincided with that 
of the commander-in-chief. «* Six , 
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years experience/' he sai^ “ of the 
ptactical effects of tlw existing sys¬ 
tem of the camp’equipage equipment 
of the native army»na<i afforded means 
of forming a judgment relatjive to its 
advantages and tfficiency, which were 
not possessed by the pemons who 
proposed its introduction,” Ainong 
the observations which an attentive 
exiamination of its operation dunng 
six years had suggested* he mnark- 
ed* that ** it incurred tho^expencip of 
placing the whole aro^ in a state of 
complete preparation mr held move- 
mentsy in respect to camp* equipage 
* and regimental stoi^, while a great 
part of the naUve army musty from in¬ 
evitable circufhstancesy be at aU times 
in garrison, in a situation where those 
equipments are entimly unnecessary ;** 
that* ** by granting the same allow¬ 
ances in peace aiid war for the equip¬ 
ment of native corps, while the ex- 
pences incidentid to that charge are 
unavoidably much greater in war than 
in peace, it placed the interest and 
duty of officers commanding native 
corps in direc.| opposition to one an¬ 
other } made it tmir interest that 
their corps should not be in a State 
of efficiency fit for field service, and 
therefore furnished, strong induce¬ 
ment to neglect import¬ 
ant dutiesand t,hat, ** 'charging * 

them with extensive concerns imme¬ 
diately affecting their private iote- 
teats, it was, calculated, particularly 
In the field, to divert thaif attention 
and their pursuits from the discipline, 
and management of their corps, ob¬ 
jects that should furnish thein with * 
suffici^t employment for the whole 
of their tin*.** TThie report Sir J, 
CHiddock laid before the government,' 
expressing his entire concurrence in . 
its sentiments, and saying, that ” they 
Wert the result of their joint reflec¬ 
tion on the subject} and were the issue 


of that experience which arose from 
their respective situationa.” 

Two other military arrangements 
were part of the reform. One was 
the discontinuance of what wer; call¬ 
ed subori^ate commands. The offi¬ 
cers appointed to these commands 
poss^aed a considerable share of civil 
and pcditical power, but the changes 
'whicn hid taken plaee in'India ren¬ 
dered such appointments no longer 
necessary, and when they ceased to 
be n^ssary, they became injurious ; 
l>ut the officers had . always been 'de- 
urous of obtaining them, and the di¬ 
minution of them from between iO 
or 50 to 5 or 6, was subtracting so 
many prices from the lottery in which 
they had embarked. The other re¬ 
lated to the Bazar allowance. A tax 
had formerly been levied upon arti¬ 
cles sold in the Bazars, or markets of 
military stations, the commanding of¬ 
ficers generally legulatingthe amount, 
and t»ihg the whole to themselves. 
This abuse had grown into a custom. 
In 1796, it was abolished in Bengal, 
but it continued in Madras till 1^3, 
when it was abolished there also, as 
** a system not less incompatible with 
the preservation of military order, than 
witn the rights conferred on the na¬ 
tive subjects of the empire under the 
protection of the civil tribunals.” As 
an act of indulgence, it was then re¬ 
solved that certain duties should be 
collected under the civil authorities, 
and divided in pr^ribed portions 
among the officers, who had been ac¬ 
customed to consider the eld exac¬ 
tions as their right $*bat it was now 
thought proper to withdraw this al¬ 
lowance. These measures were all 
advised by the commander-in-chief. 
Sir J. Craddock, and received the en¬ 
tire approbation of the thei gover¬ 
nor, Lord William Bentinck : they 
recommended, at the same time, that a 
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certain compeniation should be grant¬ 
ed for these various reductions.^ 
Shortly afterwards a change in the 
Madras . administration took nlace. 
The government devolved on Mr Pe¬ 
trie tm Lord William Bentinck’s suc- 
liessor should arrive^ and Sir J* Crad¬ 
dock was succeeded by Lieutenant- 
General Macdowail. But the Court of 
Directors having passed a resolution, 
that the conunanders-in-chief at the 
subordinate presidencies should not 
hold a seat in'council. General Mac¬ 
dowail did not succeed to aB the m- 
vileges of his predecessors. Mr me¬ 
tric concurred entirely in the reforms 
which the preceding goyemment had 
proposed; and when Sir G. Barlpw 
entered upon his office, he received 
orders to carry them iitto effect. At 
the same time, in pursuance of Sir J. 
Craddock's advice, a certain compen- 
• cation was decreed. He bad recom- 
snended that commanding officers of 
corps should in time of peace receive 
the full batta of their rank, and when 
in field the full batta of the next 
superior rank ; that the full batta of 
the next superior rank should be 
drawn by officers holding government 
commands { and that omcers com¬ 
manding two or more corps should 
receive hrigadim's allowance both in 
garrison and camp. The supreme go¬ 
vernment did uot sanction this briga¬ 
diers allowance during peace; but at 
Sir G. Barlow’s particular recom¬ 
mendation, the Madras government 
took upon themselves to grant it, sub¬ 
ject to the confirmation of tlie Court 
off? Dw*ector8.Upon this occasion 
Macdowail expressed Ids sa- 
tisfa^ef^n at the Uber^ity of the go- 
verhiBswnt,' and his opinion that .the 
army to be satisfied. ' 

But neitfferihc'Officera nOr the ge¬ 
neral himself were satisfied. The of-' 
ficers were desirous that the coast 


army should be placed on the same 
allowances as the army of Bengal; 
and with the view of obtaining this, 
they proposed an address to the go¬ 
vernor-general of India, Lord Minto, 
stating that it was scarcely possible, 
with then^ost rigid economy, to make 
their present pay and allowances suf¬ 
fice ; that the Court of Directors had 
dedared they would put them On the 
same foorii^ as their fellow soldiers 
in Bengal ;^Dd that “ having patient¬ 
ly waited in anxious and respectful 
isiience, hpping^ that a claim found¬ 
ed on impartiality and justice would 
have a^tiacted the favourable notice 
of theiy,superiors, they'trusted that 
their tong roHbearan'ce would give ad- 
ditjond weight to a cause, where the 
intereds, future prospects, and wel- 
fare of so many were deeply concern- 
ed.V This address was circulated for 
signatures, and privately communica¬ 
ted to General Macdowail, who sent 
it to Sir G. Barlow, with a letter 
equally explicit of his disapprobation 
of the proposed measure, 'and of his 
own discontent. “ Having no recol¬ 
lection,” he said, “ of any such in¬ 
tention bluing entertained by the court, 
or of any promise upon the subject, 
he presumed that the officers were 
acting under a mistaken notion ; but 
in any ewent it would demand the 
. most serious deliberation, to effectual¬ 
ly check the spirit of rmonstriince. 
Many' people,*’ he tontinued, ** are 
likely to view the present appUcation 
as a futile and puerile attempt, and 
unworthy of further notice ; but 1my 
Judgement and experience lead me to 
oeheve that the seeds of discontent 
are very widely disseminated, and al¬ 
most-every individual in the served-is 
inore'or less dissatisfit^. JEvery nsfin 
-khdat be sensible of the causes which 
h¥vO fed to this position.- The abo¬ 
lition of the Bazar fund first, and 
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lastly the degradation of the mijitary was the^ore incumbent on the ccrai- 
cheracter* from the comttjander-in- tnaiider4n-chief to exert his authority 
chief to the youngest ensign; the for the Suppression of this'memorial 
late reductions, and especially the ab» and for hrfnpng to punishment those 
rogation of the .tent contract, are, who' had beeij most active in sup- 
among others, prominent fea^rcs ; po^ng it, if hirhappfly it should be 
and I must lament the expediency orotignt fiiat in such a form as 
which occasioned theSe liisgustiog might render it necdsairy for him to 
measures/^ , l^e the sttbjedt into public delibera- 

His own feelings could not be tion.” 
more clearly expressed. General Mac- It bad been well if General Mac- 
dowall, however, did hig duty upOn dowall’s subsequent conduct had been 
this occasion. He addressed a cir- governed by the same principles; hut 
cular lettei'to the offiem his exclusion from the council was 
Ma^ 26. commanding the principal ranklipg in his breast, though be had 
‘ 1H08. divisions of the army, say- accepted the command under thatcon- 
iiig, that from whatever dition, and this disposed him but too 
quarter the address had arisen, no much, iiiut to lend an ear to the com- 
doubt could be entertained of the pro- plaints of the ^rmy, and afterwards 
priety of adopting the earliest mea- to make common cause with them, 
surcs for checking such proceedings. A copy of the quartcr-master.gene- 
He was not aware of any order or ral^s memorial concerning the tent 
declaration of the Court of Directors, contract became public ; the officers 
such as the memorial alluded to ; on who bad enja;|^ra the benefit of this 
the contrary, that court had in nu- contract took offeitce at the reasons 
merous instances rejected claims, both which be had alleged, and presented 
. in the civil and military branches of , a formal charge against him to the 
the service, founded on a comparison commander-in-chief, accusing hipi of 
of the allowances at the different pre- ** conduct unbecoming the character 
sidencies ; and they had repeatedly of an officer and a gentleman, for ha- 
prohibited the agitation of questions ring, in his proposed ]Jan for the abo- 
calculated to establish the principle on lition of the tent contract, lately held 
which the present claim was founded, by officers commanding native corps, 
But the memorial was liable to other made useof false and inmmousinsinua- 
serious objections ; it was a direct tions, thereby (such were the words) 
breach of the orders of government, tending to injure our characters at 
, which prohibited under the strongest officers, and otherwise injurious to our 
injunctions the publishing of any ad- reputations as * gentlemen.** Four- 
dress to the army, or to any division and-twentyofficers signed this charge, 
of it, without previous sanction. It and upon these grounds General 

• 

* It is worthy of remark, that one of the warmer advocates of the Madras army, 

^ who enters fully into their complaint, that thS tent contract was repealed on an jm- 
plied distrust of the honour of the army, exprebly states that it ytvs/oaiukd ojx the 
same feeling. " Marquis Cornwallis,** hesays, ** supposed tliat if he could give cerw 
tain individuals a particular interest in the equipage, and the cattle necessa^ tQ con¬ 
vey it, such circumstauce would t^arate mprepow^ully than the influence of mere 
duty to the prceervation of dioee o^ecti.** 
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Macdottrall {placed Colonel Monro un¬ 
der arrest. ' The quatter-mastcr-gc- 
neral immediately addressed a letter 
to the ehief secretary of government, 
which he enclosed to the commander- 
in-Ch{ef, that it might pass through 
his hands, conceiving, as he said, that 
evei^ officer holding a situation un¬ 
der the government was entitled to ap- 
ped to it on points connected with 
his public conduct, and involving con¬ 
siderations connected with the au¬ 
thority aiid the measures of govern¬ 
ment. General Macdowall related to 
forward the appeal, saying, that in a 
question purcuy military, and which 
rested entirely on his onnni judgement, 
he could hot compromise the hjgh si¬ 
tuation ip which he was placed.^ The 
ptetent attempt to make a reference 
to a civil governor was unexampled, 
he said, and could not be sufficiently 
reprobated, as striking-a blow at the 
root of military aathorky. He had 
the uncontrouled and unalienable right 
o^udgin^ of the coiiduct of every 
officer under his cohimaind, and could 
not but view the present application 
as extremely inddicate and dnre^cct- 
ful. Upon this Colonel Monro ap« 
pealed directly to the government, 
sayingj he should never have tiiken 
this step had the subject been pure¬ 
ly of the military nature which the 
commander-iu'Chief was pleased to 
state. * 

In consequence of this app'wl^ Ge¬ 
neral Macdowall u^as inforniedby the 
cjifef secretary,, that the Jict upon 
which the charge agamic Lieut.-Co}. 
Murtra was founded, was now the act 
of having been approved 

and adO||ra|rinthe most formal man¬ 
ner; the governor in council 

never' edma * »♦<?. niS' ’ co'hcQri%nce td 
the exposuri^tif a j|j)ibiiC officer to 
obloquy and de^dation for Opinions 


which he had expressed in the fulffi-' 
ment of his public duty, approved« 
and confirmed as those opinions had 
been by every competent authority* ' 
It was farther observed, that some*. 
' previous communication from the' 
commaDder|iD.chief might have been : 
es^eCted, since it was impossiUe that 
this business could be brought under 
the' co^izance of a coutt-martial 
without involving a discussiou and 
trial of the pfibUc measures of the go¬ 
vernment ; the governor also declared,' 
that he could'not but deeply feel the 
sentiments which his excellency Had 
expressed in some part of the papers 
which were before government; but 
waiving all considerations of that na¬ 
ture,- he earnestly recommended that 
Colonel Munro slioOld be rel^ised 
from arrest.' General Macdowall re¬ 
plied, that he'could not comply with 
this recc^mendation; the question 
was itricriy military, and he could not 
evade bringing it to issue without 
compromising the honour of the whole 
army. He added, that he should di¬ 
rect a charge to be exhibited against 
Colonel Munro for disrespect to the 
commander-in-chief, in presuming to 
address government, it being contrary 
to established order, subversive of 
military discipline, and in bppositum 
to the custom of the service. The 
government then issued an order that 
Colonel Munro should be released* 

^ Thus far the government had be¬ 
haved with remn^hable temper and 
forbearMoeii It had even erred on the 
side of forbearance, in condescending 
to take the opinion of the judge-ad^ 
Vocate-generm upon so clear a point; 
for if upon such a point the ouaiw 
ter-master-general could be- liable to 
a court-martial, there was to all .in¬ 
tents an end of the civil power. The 
point at issue was in ffict not between 
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Ci^onel Munro sui4 tliA who 
acicased him, but betw«?u the govern- 
mfent and a faction in the army. It 
has been asserted, that no opeft dis¬ 
content appeared before'the quarter- 
master-generaPs paper was made {>ub- 
lic: that there was no op^ mutin^^ 
no explosion, is certain; but there is 
incontestible proof that the train was 
laid long before. The Madras mUi- 
tary lietter, of October 21at, 180^^ in¬ 
formed the Court of Diiectors, that 
a very dangerous spjri't of cabal had 
shown itself among several officers in 
their army; inflammatory'and fac¬ 
tious proceedings were complained 
of; and this disposition,** it was said, 
«had been greatly inilained by the 
impunity with which one officer had 
been hitherto analbled to brave , and 
insult the authority of the govern¬ 
ment ; every means of the most publio. 
nature having been tsdten, at some of 
the principal military stations, to hold 
up mat officer as the ch^pion 6f the 
rights of the company’s army, and as 
one whose example caUed fyr general 
imitation.*’ This spirit of insubo.r- 
dination and cabal existed Ipng be¬ 
fore Sir G. Barlow assumed tW go¬ 
vernment, or it was even Itnown that 
he would be appotn^ted to iit. His 
appointment, perhaps, accelerated the 
crisis; it excited jealousy, i^caufehe 
had been bred in Bengal.. To appoint 
a person to the governjtn^t of one 
presidency whoselife h^ been pasi^d 
in another* does not Indeed seem, a 
wise n:Ka8ure, because it implies ^at 
the advantages of Ideal and p'ertonal 
Itnowledge may .be dimensed .with, 
but our home system'of government 
has familiarized li’s to absurdities of 
this kind; apd as the appointment of 
a person who had never .before set foot 
in India would have giv<m no dsaplea- 
stire* none ought to haye been felt. 


for . surely a governor ml^t as well, ^ 
come fri>m Calcutta as from England., 
Thisi however, gave occasion to the 
discontented to complain of a system 
of favouritism $ he had given hn ear,], 
they. said, to a set of men who abused 
it j and the quarter-master-general, 

. bemuse he was one of those wmo pos- 
seiiSed bis confidence, became, for that 
reaLson, an object of hatred. 

The presidency vriis at this time 
not. less agitated by civil dissentions, 
into the detail of which it would be 
tedious to enter. The ablest and 
wisest governor would have found his 
lituatton difficult; and whether a ays-. 

of conciliation, uniting ^nerosity 
with firmness, could have ^yed the 
general agitation, is doubtful; but it 
certainly was not attempted. Sir G* 
Barlow seems to haut thought that 
firmness alone was sufficient, and that 
the way to ma^ the authority of go¬ 
vernment respited, was to punish any 
perron who displeased the governor. 
Up6n this angry and vindictive sys¬ 
tem^ some perrons were displaced from 
their official situations, Others degra¬ 
de, others, by distant and unwelcome 
^poiatments, banished from Madras. 
Some of. these examples may have 
been expedient, but most assuredly 
some' of them were aibitrary* oppres¬ 
sive, end cruel; and the general fer¬ 
ment and general disgust which such 
measures created, encouraged the dis¬ 
contented officers, who found the ci¬ 
vil servants of the company ready to 
aympa^ize with them, because they 
were exasperated by .their own grie¬ 
vances. Things were in this state 
when G^eral Macddwall embarked 
for EdgUnd, and from this time it is 
difficult to say whether the conduct 
of the army or of the government was 
most censurable, till, by the impru¬ 
dence and intemperance of bbtn* 9 
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cHsis was brot^t on, which decided consequences of his conduct, nor re- 
the guilt of one party, without ex> ccived the cenaute which he deser- 
ciilpating the other. ved. 

General Macdowall took It cannot be doubted that the 
Jan. 2S'» leave of the army in fare* spirit of insubordination which infect* 
1800* wellordei^, which, like the ’ ed the army had been encouraged by 
general tenour of his con* the p^iblic as well as private conduct 
duct, were calculated to inflame their of this general; this last act might 
already irritated minds. But he left have given to the governor every ad* 
behind him a far more offensive pa- vantage which he could desire, but 
per, which, in the form of general Sir G* Barlow immediately put him- 
orders, was published on the very day self in the wj;ong, and, acting as in- 
that he put to sea, and when he was temperately towards the military as 
already far from land. This paper he had already‘done towards some 
stated, that the conduct of Colonel of the civil servants of the company, 
Munro, in making a direct appeal to gave them, for the first time, just 
the civil power, ** being destructive reason to complain. He 
of subordination, subversive of milU suspendedthedeputy-a^u- Jan, 31. 
tary discipline, a violation of the sa- taut general. Major Boles, It09. 
cred rights of the commander-in- who had signed the gene- 
chief, and holding out a most dan- ral order. Upon this the adjutant- 
gerous example to the service; Lieu- genera], Colonel Capper, informed 
tenant-General Macdowall, in sup- toe governor that he was the respon- 
port of the dignity of tjic profession, sible person; for the paper would 
and hiB own station and character, have Men issued under his signature, 
felt it incumbent on him to express if he had not been engaged in accom- 
his strong disapprobation of Lieut.- panying the commaiider.in<hief on 
Col. <Munro*s unexampled proceed- boanl ship. Sir G. Barlow then, 
ings, and considered it a solemn duty without removingthe suspension from 
upon him to reprimand Lieut.-Col. Major Boles, suspended Coloiitl Cap- 
Munro in general orders.” General per also. It was iutimated to Major 
Macdowall had not yet resigned the Boles, that any expression of apology 
command, probably for the purpose on his part would be accepted ; but 
of leaving this insult behind him, and he rested his defence upon tne ground 
it was understood that he meant to of military obedience. Any hesita- 
send his resignation from Negapatam, tion, he said, in issuing the general 
where the ^ips were to touch, or order, would have rendered him, in 
from Ceylon; but as soon as this act the opinion of any court-martial, de- 
of defiance to the civil government serving the severest punishment of the 
was made known to Sir G. Barlow, highest military crime. What he had 
that gpver^ior ordered signal to be done was an act purely of necessity, 
made tayecal the ships, meaning igi- not of free will. What would be the 
medias^^ to have removed the gene- consequence, he asked, of proclaiming 
ral from command. The signal was to men with arms in their hands, that 
either not perceived, or not obeyed, they are at liberty to question and 
and the ship, with all on board, ha- discuss the legality or expediency of 
ving been lost upon the passage, Ot» a peremptory order fiom a military 
acral Macdowall sever learned the superior? For himself, he solemnly 
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declared, that when he aigncd the or¬ 
der, he considered it hia indispensable 
duty so to do; for, as a soldier,, he 
had no alternative betwen tacit obe- 
' dience and mutiny. Sir G. Barlow, 
on the other hand, maintained, that 
if officers should once ^tablish the 
principle that they were bound to 
obey all orders of ue comm^er-in- 
chief, without reference tU their le- 
gality> any factious or imprudent com- 
manuer might, at anywime,' set* the 
authority the government at de¬ 
fiance, and eveii supersede it altoge¬ 
ther.—-The governor's reasoning was 
just, but it did riot apply to the pre¬ 
sent instance, which was hot an ex¬ 
treme case. , His next meisure'was 
more erroneims, and in every point of 
view utterly inexcusable. Major Boles, 
being anxious to brii^ his own case 
before the Court of Diiwtors 'with 
the least poWihle delay, applied for 
leave to go home ; his first ap^dica- 
'tion remmned unnoticed, till, upon 
making a second, the leave was refu¬ 
sed. Major Boles applied a third 
time; the net pay only, he represent¬ 
ed, was allowed to officers under sus¬ 
pension, and this was very insufficient 
to support him in India for the length 
of time’ that must elapse before the 
decision of the Court of Directors 
upOn his case could be obtained; his 
Other resources were in Europe, and 
delay must be very distressing to him; 
he therefore-begged leave to repeat 
his request, that he might be permit¬ 
ted to rietum by the ship Lushington, 

' and as this permission had been grant- 
; ed to Colonel Capper, his superior, 
^ who was in the same predicament with 
' .'himsclf,'he trusted the governor would 
f see the justice of affordiri]^ him the 
; ',same opportunity of ^pimling in per¬ 
son to the Court of Dtrectort'.' '* 

Thii application was al^b rej^^tied ; 

' ■ ' t ' vof'L *;)' 


the Ltt8hm|tott Isiledi at>d thtw days 
after she sailed, Major Boles was told 
he was at liberty to go to * . 
Europe, when there was Match 
no probability tbat any op. 
portunityof obtaining apassage would 
occur for mahy inonths. Being thus 
compelled to imain tii India against 
his will, he broke up his little esta¬ 
blishment, and sold his effects to en¬ 
able him to live. No man's conduct 
could possibly have been more inof¬ 
fensive ; and when he heard that the 
goveimor was displeased at his dining 
at the public mess, he ceased to do 
so. But though he was far from 
making himself the rallying point of 
disaffisetion, that racing point he na¬ 
turally became. The discontented 
officers took advantage of the flagrant 
injustice of his case, and drew up an 
addrera to him, expressing << their 
marked approbation of his conduct," 
■and “thmr aurprise-and concern at 
the severe arid unmerited punishment 
inflicted on him, for haimg Obeyed 
the orders of the comniander-iri-chief 
in a case purely military; a qiiesltion," 
they said, “ which involved circum¬ 
stances essential to their best interests, 
and fundamental to the character and 
-respectability of the army." They re¬ 
quested ** the honour of repairing his 
injuries, as far as lay in their power, 
by subscribing and paying to him 
monthly the fall amount of that pay 
and staff allowance, of which he had 
in this extraordinary manner been de¬ 
prived'. And as his conduct," they 
said, “was exactly conformable to 
what they would Itave pursued, if they 
bad been placed in his situation, they 
could not avoid making his cause 
their own'; and, under existing cir- 
riUmatances,'Such mutual support ihnst 
be expected-arid accepted! py all who, 
himself,^ had, or might become 

i f<: 0-* <i'' i ■ » ' - f 
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•ttfferert throu^^atty such exception¬ 
able measures dn the part of the civil 
government.** That Sir G. Barlow 
mieht not remain ignorant, or appear 
to be ignorant of this address, it was 
ofEciidfy communicated to his mili- 
tai^, secretary. 

To Major Boles no' farther blame 
can be imputed, than that he accept* 
cd the pecuniary support which was 
thus offered him ; and upon this point 
it would be more equitable to praise 
him had he declined it, than to cen¬ 
sure him for the acceptance. The 
act itself, on the part of the officets, 
would have'been honourable to them- 
SelTcs as well as to him, had not both 
the motive and the manner been so 
obviously factious. Major Boles had 
never made his injuries a subject of 
reference to the army, or to any part 
of it; never provolced the addresses 
nor the relief which they offered; and 
never acknowledged tec receipt of 
them, nor returned his thanks for the 
voluntary assistance which the army 

f ave him. The offence of the officers, 
oweVSer, was visited upon him, and 
Sir George Barlow ordered, that is, 
in fact, banished him from Madras to 
the more distant settlement of Bengal, 
entailing on him, as he complained, 
great and inevitable ex^ence, while 
his allowances were taken from him, 
and when he had no immediate means 
of his own to defray the heavy char¬ 
ges which were thus arbitrarily im¬ 
posed upon him. In Beng^ Mqor , 
Boles continued the same retiisd and 
inoifeiisive conduct as at Madras; he 
removed as soon &8 he could from 


Calcutta to the Danish settlement of 
Serampore, for the purpose of avc^ 
ius as much as possible'his brocl^r 
officers, lest, he would be suspected 
of making himself conroicuous; and 
thefe he remained till he^waa finally 
ordered for England.. 

The same^ spirit was^di^layed to¬ 
wards Lieut.-Col. Martin; tnat of¬ 
ficer, who was deservedly pbno?iioua 
to the government,, for coming for¬ 
ward as one/^f the accusers of the 
quarter-mastergeneral, had obtatli^ 
leave to return to England in the 
same fleet virith General Macdowall, 
Accordingly he came to Madras in 
December, and took his passage in a 
ship which was expected to sail on 
the 29th of January ; but on the 2lBt 
he was desired hot to leave the presi¬ 
dency, the judge-advocate-general ha¬ 
ving requested the governor to detain 
him, in order that he might appear in 
supportof the charges against Colonel 
Munro. Nothing can more clearly 
diiow the vacillatimi of the governor’s 
councils. It is said that me judge- 
' advocategeneral called upon Colonel 
Martin soon after his leave was re- 
called, and ttdd him that if he would 
apologize for having signed and for¬ 
warded the charges,lie shotdd he per¬ 
mitted to ^oceed on his passage; 
but the offer was received with scorn 
and contempt. Whatever truth f 
there may be in this, it is certain that, 
a week after the fleet had saffed. Sir 
George Barlow changed his mind, 
withifeew the prohibition, 'and,' ex- 
pressffig his regret for the inconve¬ 
nience to wdiich Colbnel Martin, had 


t It is so stated in an ** Account of the Oridn, Progress, and Consequences of 
the late Discontents of the Army on the MadmaEstablKubmenV’ Caddland Davies, 
1810,->4i work written in the most violent party spirit, and which, in some points 
reqi^'ng CoIoiiel .Martin, is certal Jy not accutiatej for it says t^t the ship was 
td sail on the and that his leave was recalled on the night of il^ 38tb. The 
t^nal papers, which have, siuce been laid before pai^ament, ffisptove this state- 
tpjfent. _ ■ ' ‘ ~ ‘ - 
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been thns subjectedy directed that he 
•hould be reimbursed for the loss of 
his passage j and accordingly 1000 
•tar pagodas yrere paid him by the 
public treasury. 

In lhi| instance the government 
showed a sense of justice, in which it 
was wanting toward Major Boles. 
But the vindictive disposition which 
it had manifested every day received 
fresh provocations; for when the dis¬ 
contented officers peueived, that in 
one instance the civil authority had 
been evidently in *the wrong, they 
were enabled to deceive themselves, 
and give to the mutinous proceedings 
in which they had embarked a sem¬ 
blance of just and honourable feelings. 
Colonel Munro being the chief 
jeet of their dislike, they shunned his 
society with the most studied marks 
of contempt. Captain Marshal, the 
secretary of the military board, who 
had frequent occasion to meet him on 
duty, shunned him upon all other oc¬ 
casions, as a man with whom it was 
disgraceful to hold communion : he 
was dismissed from his situation, and 
ordered to Vizagapatan, about 500 
miles distant. The ihtcntional insult 
could not be mistaken $ but there was 
an arbitrary character in the punish¬ 
ment, whicn, though legal upon mili¬ 
tary principles, made it nevertheless 
an odious act when it proceeded from 
the civil government. It vVas, how¬ 
ever, apparent at this time that the 
army were determined to try their 
strength agunat the governor, hoping 
either to induce the directors to su¬ 
persede him, or that they themselves 
by reputed insultsshould compel him 
to resign. Their hatred of Colonel 
Munro had now extended to Bir G. 
Parlow, and they began, as the phrase 
is, to Mnd him to Coventry alio. His 
invitations were umformlyrefu8ed»and 
an offif^er belopgiog to aQ inttitution 


formed for the iattruction of ;yohng 
o$&cen, wal expeUed from the society 
of his^fefiows, becwise he had attend¬ 
ed at an entertainment given at tb* 
Coverttment<House. An outrage like 
this could not.be passed over; they 
wcr(>^ informed, that if they did not im¬ 
mediately amend their conduct, they 
would be ordered to quit the institu¬ 
tion ahd join their cpips* They re¬ 
plied, that the regulations of the ser¬ 
vice allowed to officers, in common 
with other gentlemen, the privilege 
of making their own choice of com¬ 
panions for their private society, and 
as they did not chuse to hold any 
farther acquaintance vrith the .gentle¬ 
man in question, they held themselves 
justified in the measures which they 
had taken. In consequence of this, 
they were ordered, without delay, to 
join their corps, b^use of their icise- 
gular conduct. One corps was or¬ 
dered to Veljore, because Major Boles 
'had (fined at their mess, before he 
kneisr that his appemrance there was 
considered offensive. Another, it is 
said, was threatened by General Gow- 
die, the newcommandeivin^duef, that 
they sl^uld be sent to one of the 
most distant stations, because the of¬ 
ficers refused to dine with Sir George 
Barlow. These fsKts may have re¬ 
ceived their colouring from the heat 
or the malice of party; but the im¬ 
pression which results from a dispas¬ 
sionate perusal of the statements of 
both parties is, that there was a mu¬ 
tinous disposition on the one side, and 
an arbitrary one on the other. 
Matters were precipitated by axae- 
.morial which the officers drew up, 
addressed to the governor-general, 
exhibiting their grievances, and ex¬ 
pressing their sanguine hope and 
entreaty, that the supreme govern¬ 
ment might in its wisdom beindnced 
to appease their just cllims, and to 
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anticipate^the eiittmt crisis of their 
ag-itatjoii, by reltamg them from the 
controul of a ruler^ whose meitoiures, 
guided by the counsel of their impla- 
cable enemies,** they said, “are equal* 
ly detrimentsd to the interests at the 
state, as they are repulsive to the 
feelings of a loyal and patiwtic ar* 
my** This memorial was circulated 
with great secrecy through the dif* 
ferent military stations for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining signatures, so that 
some weeks elapsed before the go¬ 
vernment could distinctly establish 
the fact. As soon as that was done, 
the memonal was censured in general 
orders, as calculated to destroy every 
foundation of discipline, obedience, 
and fidelity; and several 
Mai/ 1. officers, who were suppo¬ 
sed to have been most ac¬ 
tive in preparing and circulating it, 
were suspended from the service, and 
others removed from t^e command 
and staff appointments which they 
held. In these orders the governor 
expressed his satisfaction that the roa* 
jonty of the army had resisted all 
participation in these improper and 
dangerous proceedings. ** It was an 
act of justice,** he said, “ to the 
king’s troops, to declare his entire 
approbation of the order, discipline, 
and steady adherence to duty which 
they had invariably manifested. ^His 
present information did not enable 
him to distinguish all the troops of 
the company’s service who had ma¬ 
nifested the same dispositions, but he 
deemed it proper to notice the exem¬ 
plary conduct of the Hyderabfid sub¬ 
sidiary force.** This portion of the 
army waathus mentioned because the 
officers on that station had not sign¬ 
ed the inflammatory papers which 
were in circulation; but no sooner 
did the general orders reach Hydera¬ 
bad, than they resented the compli¬ 


ment aa afi inMflt,*'aud <tflBW<up cir¬ 
cular tetter to the otbel' dUkierii^ bf 
the company’tfserWce, 
that they tWrti toot divested of those'* 
feelings whmh had heen -eifcited^^ 
throughout the army} that they would 
assist in supporting those officers whd 
had incurred the displeasure of go¬ 
vernment for their exertions in a just 
cause; and that they were ready tO 
contribute in any legal itaetottiries of 
temperance, ^ignity, and firmilesi, 
which might be thought effectual to 
remove the caused of the present dis¬ 
content, and to restore their brother 
officers to the honourable situations 
from which they had been removed. 
At the same time they addressed a 
memorial to the governor, remonstra¬ 
ting against the late acts of govern¬ 
ment, and particularly the order of 
the 1st of May. “ This order, sir,** 
they said, ** removing from their si¬ 
tuations and involving in disgrace so 
many valuable and respectable offi¬ 
cers, for their zeal and exertions in a 
cause which their act» have rendered 
sacred to the army, has excited such 
Cpneat and general irritation, that we 
Have strong reasons to fear the most 
fatal and disastrous consequences. 
Under these impressions we feel com¬ 
pelled to make some efforts to avert 
the evils we see impending, or what 
may be the possible and probable con¬ 
sequences,—the separation of the civil 
and militsiry authorities, the destruc¬ 
tion of all discipline and subordiimtion 
among the native troo{n, the ultimate 
loss of so large a portion df the Bri- \ 
tish possesrionsin India, and thedread-1 
ful blow it will inflict on the mother'* 
country.** An hundred and fifliy-eight ^ 
officers of the Jaulnah and HyderkBad * 
forces rigned this memorial : “ the “ 
possible and probable consequences^* 
they thus distinctly perceived, and ha¬ 
ving this distinct perception of the 
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danffer> Msured Uie^w*«o<f of tbe» 
Opinion* that nothing bttt tome wt of 
com^atioa on his j»rt covid tend to 
lessen or remove it. The epectfie 
which they advised was the lesciodinw 

* the order of May 1st andietforittg aU 
the oBicera who had been Mispenaed; 
in other words* the complete suhmia* 
sion of the government to the will 
and pleasure of the armrr 

Tnis decilaratiofl of the troops at 
Hyderabad may be conndered as the 
signal of rebellion. CBknmittees of 
correspondence wereemmediately ap¬ 
pointed at the pnncipal military sta¬ 
tions* for the purpose of organizing 
the means and measures of farther re¬ 
sistance. Tlus spirit extended itself 
beyond the presidency* and a depu¬ 
tation was sent from the Bombay 
army to the army of Madras* to as¬ 
sure them of their unanimous wish 
to afford every facility which might 
lay in their power towards procuring 
redress against the tyrannical apd op¬ 
pressive conduct oi the governor of 
Madras and his advisers.'* Things 
were in this state when the opinion 
of the supreme governmeut was made 
known by a letter from Lord Minto: 
the substance of this tetter was* that 
he approved all the measures of Sir 
George Barlow* and assured him of 
his firm support. The form was 
most extraoidinary. It was a prolix 
examination and discussion of all the 
grievances and measures complained 

* of* analysing* dividing and subdivi¬ 
ding them* and arguing upoa them* 
pro and con, through 95 numbered 
paragraphs. From an ordinaty ob¬ 
server it would have been considered 
as A pamphlet* in which the good 
sense of the matter lay smothered ui)i> 
der the formality and dulness of the 
method. ^ But for a state paper the 
composition was unique: it provo¬ 
ked the patience of the mostauditfe- 


m 

rent reader* and what mntt the effect 
havebeen upon theexasperatedminds 
of a mnthuma amra! 

The drst act of open mutiny was 
committed at Masnhpatam. 'fhe Ma^ 
drag European remment* winch was 
staltoned at that mace* had for some 
time been remarkable for its insub- 
ordinadofi* and in consequence of this 
spirit Lteut.-Col. Innes* an officer of 
approved zeal and fidelity, was or¬ 
dered to take charge of it* and at the 
same time appoints to the ccunmand 
of the garrison. To this no opposition 
was made; but the conduct of some 
of the officers on the very evening 
of his arrival was of such a nature* 
that he deemed it proper to advitte 
their removal* and this was immedi¬ 
ately resented by all their comrades. 
It happened that at this time the ad¬ 
miral upon the East India station had 
applied for 100 Europeans* to act as 
marines on boayd the fleet. The Duke 
of York had recently ordered that 
the king's troops should not be em¬ 
ployed in this manner* except in cases 
of the greatest emergency; and the 
Madras government* for the puiyiose 
of complying at once with the admi¬ 
ral's request and these orders, and 
likewise of weakening a disaffected 
regiment* oidered a detachment of 
three officers and 100 men to embark. 
The thing itself was customary* but 
its purport was obvious in the present 
instance; and it was easy for the fac¬ 
tious officers to persuade the men that 
this was only a preliminary step to 
breaking up the regiment* and trans¬ 
ferring the men to^he navy. These 
representations succeeded* and, at had 
bwn preconcerted, Colonel Innes was 
seizeo* and placed under close arrest* 
while Major Storey, the officer next 
in seniority* assumed the command of 
the garrison* and affected to excuse 
this act of mutiny as necessary, to pre- 
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vent wpree cpasff^uen^s* ^As soon 
as this was Mfuiras* Lieut.- 

Col. Malcolm was sept to take the 
CQiiux|tau4» with discretionary powers 
tp act as hi^milkht think most advisa¬ 
ble- BjatC^L Malcolm did not act as 
•^e government had expected; he 
not comroumcate to the men a 
ydsf tiff^ and {public disavowal pf that 
Iptection which had been lalsely im¬ 
puted to the government, and was so 
^impressed by a sense of the general 
.discontentf and the imminent danger 
which it threatened, that he recom¬ 
mended to Sir George Barlow, as the 
only means of averting the mostdread- 
Bil calamities, to modify the orders 
of May 1st, restore all the officers 
who had been suspended, and inform 
the army that their chums to the Ben¬ 
gal allowmice would be hud before 
the Court of Directors. 

Had such advice been followed it 
would have been £ttd to the civil au¬ 
thority ip India* But Sir G. Bar¬ 
low, however reprehensible in some 
of his former measures, acted through 
the^remainder of the storm with due 
firmness and decision. It was now 
manifest that the factious officers were 
determjmed upon rebellion, if they dad 
not succeed in intimidating the go¬ 
vernment into submission. A batta¬ 
lion from Hyderabad had been or- 
‘ dered to march to Goa: the officers 
informed the commander upon that 
station, Lieut.-Col. Montraaor, that 
imving united among themselves and 
with the whole army to obtain a re¬ 
dress of grievances, they would not 
submit to any a^^pt todtvide them ( 
and the battalbn mould not march, 
becftttse they were assured of its at- 
tachmsat, "^and might soon need its 
i setvices. ^'Bhis Kimution wUs follow¬ 
ed by a hfemortal, in which, 'n addi¬ 
tion to their fiirner demands, the^ 
insisted upon the trbLof Liettt*-Coh 


Innes for his ^cmidoot at MasuBpa- 
tam, and the rcmaval fromoffifiepf 


they supposed to be the adviseiS of 
government. The force stjaulnsh 
prepared an address to Lfnrd Minto 
m the same spirit, rsquestwg that he 
would proceed to Fort St Geoige, 
assume the government of the presi¬ 
dency, and relieve ^ army bom 
intolerable oppression uo^ which 
th^ laboured. 

The g^rnmeot being now fully 
aware ofits danger, took every means 
tor crashing Um rebellion before jit 
acquired greater strength* The king's 
troops were loyal: application wps 
made to Bombay and Ceylon for 
such reinforcements as could be spa¬ 
red, and arrangements were maife for 
placing the prindpal bodies of the 
company's troops at the same sta¬ 
tions with the regiments of the line; 
but a design on the part of the dis¬ 
contented officers having been either 
suspected, or discovered, to seize on 
the seat of government, it was found 
necessary to encamp the disposable 
troops of the centre division in the 
vicinity of Fort St Geoige. The 
next measure was to secure as many 
of the native troops as possible, which 
could only be done by apprising them 
of the desi^s of the factious cwoers, 
and removing those officers from au¬ 
thority* To effirct thier in the mild¬ 
est manner, circular orders were sent 
to all the commandinff officers,^ requi¬ 
ring them to assem^ alt tfae'Euro- 
pean officers under'their command, 
and odl upon them to subscribe ade- 
claration, that they would obey^e 
ofdera and support the autlmrity of 
the Mvemor m council. Such m re- 
fuseu this test were to be allowed''to 
leeigfi, drawing their ordinary 
'aneei at such stations On the lea-ooast 
as th^ might chute for their ttii- 
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dence* between Sddras and Negapa- 
taUf until the state of affairs and the 
tetnper of their own minds should ad¬ 
mit of their being again employed 
with advantage to the btate. After 
' • these orders should have been exe¬ 
cuted, the commanding officers were 
instructed to assemble all the native 
officers, to explain to them that certain 
factious Europeans, in pursuit of ob¬ 
jects entirely personal to themselv's, 
had formed designs of the most cri¬ 
minal nature, and wer^desiroiis of 
involving the nativetnoops in the guilt 
and danger attending their execu¬ 
tion ; to show them how they had 
been deceived, and to impress upon 
them that their first duty was to the 
government. 

The governor was satisfied that 
this important measure could be car¬ 
ried into effect at all the stations 
south of the river Kistnah without 
material difficulty, because in that 
part of the country the company’s 
troops were under the controul of 
the regiments of the line. In the 
whole of the centre division of the 
army they were carried into complete 
execution, though almost all the of¬ 
ficers refused the test, and were in 
consequence immediately removed. 
The native troops rccogni'ied at once 
the obvious principles of duty which 
were stated to them, and unanimous¬ 
ly declared that they would main¬ 
tain their allegiance, and obey no 
• orders but those of the government 
and of the officers whom the govern¬ 
ment might appoint. The same rc- 
fult took place in the ceded districts, 
A greater number of officers were 
found loyal at Trichinopoly than at 
any of the former stations. The com¬ 
manding officers in Travancore, Ma¬ 
labar, and Canara, hesitated to offer 
the test, and represented to govern¬ 
ment their fear of the consequences ; 

VOl,. HI. r^KT t. 


but upon the order being repeated 
they obeyed, and the measure was 
effected with perfect success. The 
same facility was not found in My¬ 
sore, the northern division, and Hy¬ 
derabad. When Colonel Davis pro¬ 
posed the test in Scringapatam, lie 
was put under arrest, ana the mu- 
tineers seized the public treasure. 
They persisted in their purpose, but 
they soon repented of the personal 
violence jvhich had been offered to 
Colonel Davis, and allowed him to 
return to Mysore, from whence he 
sent the declaration to the commander 
of the garrison, Lieut.-Col. Bell, re¬ 
quiring him to tender it. That offi¬ 
cer returned it with his own single 
signature ; every other person, he 
said, had rejected it, and signed in 
its stead a paper declaring that they 
would not obey the orders, nor sup¬ 
port the authority, of Sir G. Barlow. 
He himself lost all authority, 
nevertheless he would remain in the 
fort as long as he conceived his pre¬ 
sence might be of service to the 
state.—But notwithstanding tfip ex¬ 
plicit protestation of obedience which 
Colonel Bell had signed, he sanction¬ 
ed all the measures of the mutinous 
officers by his presence, and acted as 
member of a committee which, under 
the name of the Committee of Safety, 
had taken upon itself the command 
of the garrison. Tliey drew up the 
bridges, cut off all rommunicatiou 
with the country, seized the pay¬ 
master’s chest, sent out a detach¬ 
ment which intercepted a sum of 
30,000 pagodas t^en on its way to 
the paymaster from the cedtd dis- 
trlbts, ordered a party ^f the king’s 
troops to leave the ganison, and call¬ 
ed to their assistance two battalions 
from Chittledroog. 

There was now uo alternative but 
to crush these rebels by force. Mr 
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Cole, the resident at Mysore, and 
Colonel Davis, called upon the ra- 
jah^b government for assistance: they 
received from Poorniah, the dewan or 
prime minister of that government, 
the most ready and cordial co-ope¬ 
ration i the whole resources of My- 
fiore were placed at their disposal, 
3000 horse were directed to invest 
the fort at Seringapatam and cut off 
its supplies, troops were summoned 
from Bangalore, and a detachment of 
Mysorean troops ordered to intercept 
the battalions from Chittledroog. It 
was supposed at Mysore that Colonel 
Bell had either been compelled to 
remain by the garrison, or induced 
to do so by the hope of moderating 
their proceedings ; but that officer, 
a week after he had signed the de¬ 
claration, addressed a letter to Colo¬ 
nel Davis, saying that he considered 
Seringapatam in d^^nger of an attack 
from the Mysore grivernment; that 
it was his duty not to deliver it up 
except to legal authoiity ; and re¬ 
questing that this his deteimination 
might be communicated to the go¬ 
vernor-general. At tlie same time he 
dispatched a letter to Poorniah, com¬ 
plaining of his cutting off supplies 
from the fort, accusing him of having 
broken the tieaty with the British go¬ 
vernment, and threatening him with 
vengeance. 

The Mysorean detachment, under 
Ram Row, fell in with the battalions 
from Chittledroog about thirty miles 
from Seringapatam. They weie com¬ 
manded by Captain Mackintosh, to 
whom Ram Rcfa' personally commu- 
nii.ated the orders which he had re¬ 
ceived to prevent tlie advance of these 
troops; this only drew forth a leply 
from Captain Mackintosh, that he 
was determined not to adopt any of¬ 
fensive measures, and that the My¬ 
sorean might do as he thought pro¬ 


per. Upon this Ram Row applied 
to the resident for farther instruc¬ 
tions : a paper was then sent him, 
signed by the resident and Colonel 
Davis, stating that the farther ad-. ■ 
vance of this corps would not be per¬ 
mitted ; that the officers must either 
sign the declaration, or accept the 
alternative of retiring; that any at¬ 
tempt to advance would be resisted 
both by Ram Row and the troops 
from Banjgalore, under Col. Gibbs ; 
and that if they persisted in their 
march they would be considered as 
enemies to the British government. 
The ofliv.f’rs, in contempt of these * 
orders, continued their advance, de¬ 
luding the men under their command 
by the most villainous artifice : they 
persuaded them that Poorniah was m 
icbcllion, and that tliey were march¬ 
ing to secure Seringapatam for the 
British government, in concert with 
the troops from Bangalore. This 
is the foulest blot in the whole of 
these disgraceful transactions ; by 
tins wicked and detestable falsehood 
the native troops wcic persuaded that 
they were acting in obedience to the 
company, and in that persuasion their 
officers led them on to rebellion, and 
exposed them to be cut down as re¬ 
bels. They pursued their march, and 
were in consequence opposed by the 
Mysoi c liorse and Colonel Gibbs, who 
was encamped within three miles of 
Seringapatam. An action took place 
in sight of the walls, during which 
the fort cannonaded the camp, and a 
party of the rebels sallied, but were 
driven back. About‘200 of the sepoys 
who had been so infamously deceived 
by tbeirofficers werekilledaiid wound¬ 
ed, the lest dispersed, and most of 
them found their way into the fort. 
During the night the garrison ke*pt up 
a heavy fire upon the camp, and bom¬ 
barded it, with no other effect than 
2 
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that of killing some of tht followeis, 
and thus adding more innocent blood 
to that which already lay upon their 
heads. Colonel Davis now, though 
labouring at the tim. imder ase w re in- 
disposition, took the command of the 
loyal troops, and blockaded the fort. 

While these things w^rt passing 
at ^fuigapatam, tht prospect of af¬ 
fairs It Hyderabad was not less alarm¬ 
ing It was thought expedient ly 
th« governor to appoint Colonel Close 
to the comm iiid ol lift subsidiary 
force at that station,"and intrust him 
to c i ry the test into t-ffcct, for it 
was -supposed that if ni) man could 

siuc tdiii rstonng suboidmaljon. It 

w ii)d be that ibU and higlil> di tin- 
guisiK d officei. The f ictioiis offi 
cei**, awaic of his oh ict, iiid dread¬ 
ing his orcsi lut* Sint i Icttei, which 
mti umoith ^ay, cxpicssiii j; due 
respect foi his clii act* i and talents, 
and a eonhdcnce th iL he might bung 
about a leconnlial on bttw en the 
goveinmint and tlie aimy by the 
Sei rlit of his iiiflueiict , they inf >rm- 
cd him that his s« rvices scommand 
ant w* 1 C not uguit d at Hydi labad, 
but tint they might be useful at 
M idris 111 p omoti! g the caust of the 
ai y , Old the yd sued that he would 
pi ore I (I to M ad I as, b ut tli it he w ould 
halt out stage tiom tluii station.—— 
Colonel M mtu oi,tluu present coni 
nund 1 , ho vcvei, still pos,cssed some 
iiifl It nee, and upon liis remonstrances 
‘tluv consented thit Colonel Cltre 
should come to the rt side ncy, w here 
a dt put ition would meet him Theic 
he communieated his insti uctions to 
CoKmu I Moiitresoi, saying, that they 
left him no discretionaly power, and 
no option bur that of a s< rting the 
authority with wh’ch he was invest¬ 
ed ^ and that he could not fulhl the 
expectations of gov inment without 
ventuiiug at all Iwaards to place him¬ 


self at the head of the troops. Col. 
Montresor thought it v ry eloubtful 
whether the officers w mid permit 
him to enter the cantonnu nt^aui whe- 
thei his remonstrance s would produce 
the desiitd eftect upon the mtive 
troops. he, however, hims If had 
so lie c * fidence of succeeding, if he 
could ippe ir in front of the troops 
before they could be put under ai ms; 
the siicce-is of the experiment in the 
southern districts encouraged him, 
and he relied upon his k lowledge of 
the character of thi men, and their 
knowledge of his n ime, and the re¬ 
spect in which It was held. 

His first i itentioii was to put the 
Luiop an legiment under arms, and 
mirch It to nead quirtcrs. Colonel 
Montiesor dtclirtd that if this wue 
done, the vigil nice, lealousy, and agi¬ 
tation which piLvailcd among theof- 
heers were such, that they would in¬ 
stantly pre party foi battle ; he tlure- 
foii dele I mined to enter the eanton- 
mc nt at a central point, h lit in front 
of the hue of one of the nai ive coi ps, 
and tlieie a ait tl e ariival of the se- 
nioi offitcis. Colonels Montresor 
and Gore accompanied him, and an 
tsco t of c-ivaliy. The mam piquet 
silulcd him as he passed, the troops 
of e ivalry dicw up near him, and 
<iaf(lined as he passed ; he halted in 
front of the lints, and sent word to 
the heads of corps tint he was lea- 
dy to uctivc them. The deputy- 
adjutant gem ral catricd the message, 
but the held officers made him no 
answer; the mtssige was repeated, 
and received with,the same silince. 
Before he ictuincd, Majors Neale 
an’el Dejcon canu up; it was obsei- 
vtd that the artillci ymen vveie man¬ 
ning their guns, and Colonel Close, 
finding It hopeless to i xpect the field 
offitds, addres ed th sc geutl men, 
and urged then to siibsciibe the de- 
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claration i they must be well aware, 
he said, that they had placed them¬ 
selves in hostility against his majes¬ 
ty's crown, the laws of their country, 
and their own government of Fort 
St George; under these circumstan¬ 
ces the test which was proposed was 
absolutely necessary, and the alter¬ 
native which it odired was in the 
highest degree liberal,—retirement 
upon full pay and allowances till the 
situation of affairs and the temper of 
their own minds would admit of their 
be ng employed with advantage to 
the state They replied, that all the 
officers were united by con moii bonds, 
fmm which they could not separate 
till they had obtained redress. Co¬ 
lonel Close answered, that a large 
portion of their brother officers had 
already accepted of one of the alter¬ 
natives, and therefore tlicic was now 
a fair and hoiiciirahle opening for 
them to letire fp^’n the unhappy 
cause ill which they w'cre engaged. 
They icquircd time to consult their 
brother officeri., and to deliberate. 
Cojonel Close said he had no autho¬ 
rity to allow of delay for consulta¬ 
tion ; he pressed them to accept the 
proposal of the government; he re¬ 
minded Major Neale of his long ser¬ 
vices, his rank, and his peculiar situ¬ 
ation, as being the senior company's 
offictr with the force, and he urged 
him to avail himself of the opportu¬ 
nity which was now olfcied of re¬ 
turning with honour to the bosom of 
his country. Both officers were deep¬ 
ly affected, but they lamented that it 
vtas impossible ^r them to submit to 
either alternative. 

During this conversation a consider¬ 
able number of men ranged themrelves 
between .j||iem and the barracks, and 
appeared* to observe what v as going 
on. The artillerymen were manning 
their guns, and the corps on the right 


of the line falling in with great haste. 
The colonel, finding that though both 
the officers were much agitated they 
remained stedfast to their resolution, 
told them, that as the authority of 
the government was thus defied, 
felt himself at liberty to communi¬ 
cate directly with every native soldier 
in the cantonment. He turned to the 
troops of cavalry, told them that he 
was senior offict r appointed to that 
command, and that it was their duty 
to obey his orders ; that Major Neale, 
their commanding officer, and certain 
oilier European officers, were enga¬ 
ged in a dispute with tlie government 
upon points which concerned them¬ 
selves only, and did not involve any 
interest of the sepoys: that dispute 
would be adjusted at some future 
period ; meantime lie called upon 
tliem to look upon him as their lead¬ 
er, and obey no orders but such as he 
should sanction. They listened with 
attention, salamed very respectfully, 
and appeared to assent to what he 
said. At this moment he saw that 
tile sepoys of the 2d battalion 16th 
regiment v/cre rushing out of their 
place of arms, and forming hastily in 
divisions immediately before him, the 
European officers exerting themselves 
to form them w'ith regularity and 
speed. Upon this he beckoned to 
the cavalry to follow him, rode into 
the divisions, and with his breast at 
the point of the bayonets addressed 
tlie sepoys, calling upon the native 
officers to let him know why the men 
had taken to their arms, and what 
was the cause of their agitation and 
alarm. He told them that goveni- 
meiit, W'hich was the support of them 
and their families, had appointed him 
to be their commander; that they 
knew he was an old officer in the 
same service as themselves, who had 
passed the greater part of his life with 
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them, who was sincerely devoted to 
their interests, and who would will¬ 
ingly listen to their first complaints^ 
He bade them look to him, and to 
him alone, and ordered them to stand 
fast, and not to move. One native 
officer he took by the shoulder, and 
asked him why the men were falling 
in and priming and loading, but the 
man could not be prevailed on to 
speak. Colonel Close laid hold un 
him a second time, but witlioiit effect: 
he addressed the same l^ucstion to 
several of the nonconlmibsioned offi- 
cers, and could obtain no answer; 

. the confusion was so great, that little 
of what he said could be lieaid, and 
still less could it be utxlei stood. 

By this time the sepoys had form¬ 
ed into divisions, and an officer order¬ 
ed them tu move into line. Colonel 
Close pushed on to the front division ; 
he took the siibcdar of cavalry by 
the hand, and desired him to accom¬ 
pany him: that officer rode with him 
a few yards, but then quitted him} 
and the troopers, who made a move¬ 
ment at fiist as if they intended to 
follow, soon held back. The sepoys 
wheeled into line, and every company 
did the same : they primed and load¬ 
ed, faecd to the right, and marched 
to join the park of artillery. At this 
moment Colonel Close was in the 
most imminent danger; for the troops 
on the right seeing this corps march- 
ing toward them, supposed that he 
had succeeded and was leading them 
to the attack, and they were on the 
point of opening their whole fire up¬ 
on them, when they discovered that 
the 16th was coming to join them. 
The colonel still accompanied them, 
addressing the sepoys, but still in 
vain. The 16th formed close to the 
park* on the left; the two corps on 
the right made a movement in a di¬ 
rection perpendicular to that of the 
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left, for the purpose of interrupting 
any communication with the barracks 
of the king’s troops. The cavalry 
who weie with Colonel Close drew 
their swords and rode off, and form¬ 
ed another side of the square, to pre¬ 
vent him from getting to the king’s 
regimciii through the street of the 
cantonment. The formation was com¬ 
pleted with the greatest order ; there 
was the most perfect silence and re¬ 
gularity ; and an eye-witness, amid 
all the dreadful anxiety of the mo¬ 
ment, was so impressed by it, that he 
says in his account he never in his life 
had seen a more beautiful line. Co¬ 
lonel Close made a last effort. An 
officer then was distinctly heard to 
ask permission to fire ; it was refu¬ 
sed, but the artillery fell out m front 
of thcMr guns: the colonel then per¬ 
ceived that farther efforts were vain. 
Kvery maik of indignity or disre¬ 
spect to him ha^’^eeii hitherto scru¬ 
pulously avoided. Majors Neale and 
Dt.acon approached, and in the most 
courteous manner expressed their re¬ 
gret that any circumstance shiuild 
have placed them in opposition to 
him. He addressed himself to the for¬ 
mer, said that as lie was the senior 
officer who had been present at this 
shameful scene, he must be consider¬ 
ed as particularly responsible for what 
had occurred; for nimself. Colonel 
Close added, now that his authority 
had been so openly and so completely 
rejected, he could consider himself in 
no other light than as a p isoner; and 
as the object of his appointment to 
the command had bc^ti thus defeated, 
he should regard Colonel Montresor 
as still continuing commandant. 

He then accompaniedCoIoneI Mon- 
tresor to his quarters. The whole 
of the field officers soon came there, 
itnd expressed a wish to see him and 
to deliver him an address. He m^de 
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known to them that he could receive 
no address, but had no objection to 
hear what they might have to say. 
They repeated the matter of their ad¬ 
dress, said that they had grt at confi¬ 
dence in hib influence with govern- 
meiit, and rt quested him to pioceed 
to Madras and excit that itifiuence in 
person to promote the inlcrcstb and 
wiiJies of the ai niy. His answer was, 
that he was not at liberty to go to 
Madras, and certainly should not un¬ 
dertake any office of that kii d. They 
then bowed and rt tired ; but they 
dieaded the effect which his presence 
might produce upon the sepoys if he 
Continued at the residency, and there¬ 
fore they soon required him to leave 
Hvdciabad, an injunction which he 
thought it better to obey than to sub¬ 
mit to peisonal restraint. The com¬ 
mittee at that station having thus suc¬ 
ceeded III engaging the sepoys in open 
rebellion, dispatched*a requisition to 
the tioops at .lauhiab, at Masulipa- 
tan, and in the northern circais, to 
join them with all spci d. Their in- 
tei Uon wa" to mai ch into the Car¬ 
natic, for the putpose of siihvertiiig 
the go vcMin'cnt. A gci.tral move¬ 
ment took place thioi,ghoul the iioi- 
thern elivisioii. The trd ps ai Jaul- 
nah began the'ii march t« Ilyeh rabad, 
uiielei Lieutcnai t Ceiloi 1 1 Doveton. 
Maje.r Slorry issued oidi is at Masu 
lip.tm to piepare for the sane des- 
tinatioi.. The faction- e'flic' rs at El- 
lore seized their con rnandti, Luutt- 
nant-Coloml Fletclm. 'I’h* batta 
lions at San uUottah, CtiA'ace't, and 
Vi/ig.ipjtam, sc’/ed the piihlic tiea- 
sure in then distiietn, and began tjicir 
march $ and the nbedt at Seringapa- 
tam, expecting to be rtlievi.d by this 
formidahlf! ifi^eiperation, continued in 
a slate* of^Setive hostility against the 
govi rnment troe^ps. 

The government made arrange* 


ments for crushing the rebellion with¬ 
out elelay; it was determined to form 
an army of 12,000 men, of whom 
more than a third were Europeans, in 
the cedi d districts, and place them 
under Colonel Close; but that excel¬ 
lent officer had already Won the vic¬ 
tory. The heroic manner in which 
he had pcrfoimed his duty, though it 
failed of immediate effect, sunk eleep- 
ly into the minds of the men ; they 
had been pnp^ented by the care which 
had been taken to prepossess them, 
and by the ag'Station of the scene, 
from distinctly hearing or compre- 
hi’iidiiig arguments which he ad¬ 
dressed to them, but they could not 
be prevented from reflecting upon 
what they had beheld; and the officers, 
who had succeeded in tt aching these 
men to diseibey their superiors, began 
to apprehcnel that they themselves 
should soon perceive the sepoys had 
not leaint that lesson in vain. It was 
on the 4 th of August that Colonel 
Close had b^on sent fiom Hydera¬ 
bad. Two days after, the lesident at 
that station informed the government 
that the officers were aware of their 
perilous situation, and that a general 
amnesty would induce them to return 
to their allegiance. He was told in 
leplj, that no other terms could be 
listened to than those of unconditional 
submi sioij. On the 9th a proclama¬ 
tion was IS ned, declanng that all 
tioops maiching without orders w'ere 
to be considered as iii open rebellion* 
The officers at H)dcrab id were i ow 
certain that the men would not slatid 
by them ; and on the 11 th they sign¬ 
ed the declararioii, oflered their un¬ 
conditional submission, and drew up a 
letter to the governor-general, whose 
arrival tii Madras was daily expec red, 
expressing a liopc that he would be 
pleased to grant a general amnesty. 
At the same time they addressed a 
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circular letter to several of the other 
stations* stating that imperious cir¬ 
cumstances and mature reflection had 
induced them to sign tlie declaration, 
and that they earnest Jy entreated their 
brother officers to follow their ex¬ 
ample. 

When this address reached Masu- 
lipatan, the ringleaders at that sta¬ 
tion sent to General Pater, who had 
been commissioned to see the teat car¬ 
ried into effect there. The time was 
arrived, they said, whei^ they could 
no longer oppose the swithority of the 
government without injury to the in- 
^ tcresls of the country, and they in¬ 
vited him to assume the command, 
promising to obey him in all things. 
This determination was probably ac¬ 
celerated by what they had already 
experienced of the consequences of 
mutiny; the sepoys were declaring 
that they would plunder the coun¬ 
try, and great p.irt of the inhabitants, 
expecting this natural effect of such 
transactions, had already taken to 
flight. Major Storey himself, inter¬ 
fering in a dispute between a sepoy 
and an artilleryman, had been in per¬ 
sonal danger. The soldier told him he 
woidd do as he himself thought pro¬ 
per,'and gathering two hundred of his 
companions, they went to his house 
with loaded guns, threatening to kill 
him. The major escaped upon an unsad¬ 
dled horse to the fort, and got a guard 
of 200 sepoys and 100 Europeans to 
•protect him. This was a timely les¬ 
son, showing the officers in what a mi¬ 
serable state of insecurity they would 
find themselves, even if there were 
any hope of succeeding in their re¬ 
bellion. General Pater, upon lecei- 
ving this letter, went immediately to 
the fort to sec that the declaration of 
allegiance was signed. He found the 
garrison in the greatest agitation j the 
men of the European regiment sus¬ 


pected that the officers, after having 
seduced them into mutiny, were now 
about to desert then cause and aban¬ 
don them to punislimtnl: they as¬ 
sembled tumulttioubly, and threatened 
to shoot any officer who should sign 
the test; and the tumult became so 
great, that General Pater thought it 
expedient not merely to rest satisfied 
without having the declaration sub¬ 
scribed, which his discretionary power 
authorised him to do, but, without 
any authority whatever, to promise, 
in the name of the government, a ge¬ 
neral pardon both for officers and 
men. Still the men apprehended trea¬ 
chery ; and the next day IbO of the 
European regiment, with a few artil¬ 
lerymen, determined to set out for 
Madras. General Pater assented to 
their determination, and suffered them 
to select such officers as they plea¬ 
sed ; he < bus got rid of the more tur¬ 
bulent spirits, spibordination was then 
restored, and the whole of the remain¬ 
ing officers signed the test. Their 
example was followed by all the offi¬ 
cers in the northern division. The 
troops from Jaulnah, receiving the 
news on their march, returned to 
their station and submitted ; and the 
lebcls at Seringapatam, finding all 
their hopes had failed, surrendered 
unconditionally. 

Thus when Lord Minto arrived he 
found the rebellion crushed, and had 
only to take the necessary measures 
for punishing those wlio had been 
most forward in exciting it. The 
pardon which General Pater had pro¬ 
mised at Masulipatan was revoked, 
as being entirely unauthorized by his 
instructions. Lieut.-Col. Bell, Ma¬ 
jor Storey, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Doveton, were ordered for trial; and 
the governor-general, making, as he 
said, a small selection from a great 
mass of delinquency, excepted 18 
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other officers from the amnesty, gi¬ 
ving them their choice either to quit 
the service or stand trial. Colonel 
Bell was fottiid guilty, sentenced to 
be cashiered, and dcclaitd uuworthy 
of ever serving the company in any 
military capacity w halsoevcr. A sen¬ 
tence so altogether inadequate to the 
crime, shows but too plainly the pi*e- 
vfilling temper of the army : offences 
of the same kind, but infinitely lighter 
ill degree, had been repeatedly and re¬ 
cently punished in India with death ; 
and the commaiider-in-chief called 
upon the court-martial to revise their 
sentence, which appeared the more 
objectionable, .because the prisoner's 
defence was in itself an aggravation 
of the offence. But the coiiit ad¬ 
hered to their former opinion ; and 
General Gowdie, confirming the sen¬ 
tence, expressed his pointed disap¬ 
probation of the puiMshment awaid- 
cd, as bcaiirg no proportion to the 
magnitude of the ciime so cUarly pro¬ 
ved. Major Sloiey Avas scntcuccu to 
be cashitrt'd, I ut not declared inca- 
pable'of stT\ing again ; and the court, 
from some fc.cts which had appeared 
upon the trial, and from many pal¬ 
liative circumstances, recommended 
him as i.ot unworthy of incicy ; “feel¬ 
ing,” they said, “ every hope, that 
sjiould such a very extraordinary and 
unprectdcnlcd foigivenc's bo granted 
him, Major Stony would, fiom his 
well-attehted uuifoim good condiut 
previous to these criminal transac¬ 
tions, fetl a most perfect and piojicr 
sense of such benign lenity, and once 
again become a goisd and valuable of¬ 
ficer to the honourable company.*” 
The judge advocate, in the name of 
the commandc^iin-chief, replied, that 
if the bentei}|jj^ad been such as the 
Uw pointed the offence, the 

recomnnmdation of the court might ' 
flaen justly have had great weight, 


but the general could not consent to 
the rtmission of a sentence, which 
he considered as inadequate to the 
crime. He directed, in this instance 
also, a rcviHul vi the sentence, which 
was, as 111 the former instance, cofl- 
ftiined. Both prisoners had m^de 
their defence in great part a Justifi¬ 
cation, and had been advised by the 
court to expunge certain improper 
pat ts, which both refused to do. Co¬ 
lonel Doveto,n rested his defence upon 
better grounds, maintaining that he 
had only marche“d with the troops for 
the purpose of moderating them and 
preventing greater evil; and he pro¬ 
duced a torrtspondence with the re¬ 
sident at Hyderabad, showing that 
this had been really his motive, and 
that the resident had sanctioned it. 
The court thercfoic honourably ac¬ 
quitted him. This sentence they were 
tailed upon to rivise like the foimer, 
and they iu like mamier adhered to it. 
General Gowdie exjuisscd hisdisap- 
piobatiou in general orders, and re¬ 
con inendid to govLinniciit that Co- 
lontl Dovetoii should be Mispendvd 
from all military functions till the 
pleasure of the diicctors could be 
known, dtawing meantime liis allow¬ 
ances ; and this advice Loid Miiito 
followed, diclaiii g that in evtiy case 
of mutiny, whatcvei may be the pie- 
texl for it, the fitst obligation of every 
officer and soldier is to oppose Us pio- 
giess by every effort of persuasion ; 
the second, is to separate himstlf from 
the guilty ; and the last and most sa¬ 
cred, is to join the standard of his so- 
voreigii, his i mploycis, and his duty. 

These disturbances became the sub¬ 
ject of much and violent contioversy 
111 England. Tlu Court of Diiec- 
tors, after many discussions and much 
opposition, removed Mr Petrie from 
^council, because through the whole 
of the distui bances he had differed in 
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opinion from the other members, to 

tbfe great encouragement of the disaf- 

fectSi party. TVy continued Sir 
G. Barlow in the government, but 
they disapproved conduct in 

the case of Major Boles, delating 
that that officer ought not to have 
been suspended, and that the refusal 
to let him take his passage on board 
the Lushington was an unnecessary 
hardship. They therefore restore^ 


him to the service, but forbade him 
to return to India till he should re» 
ceive special permission, because he. 
had accepted the assistance of th^ 
army when it was offered in so repre¬ 
hensible a manner, and because in hia 
various memorials he had adverted in 
offeticne terms to the conduct of hit 
superior officer. General Gowdie, and 
of the governor-general. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Conquest of the Spice Islands, and the Lies of Mascarenhas and Mauritius. 


These domestic evils did not pre¬ 
vent the Indian government from pur¬ 
suing their usual vigorous policy to¬ 
ward foreign foes. In IcSOy, the 
dewan, or premier of the Kajah of 
Travancoir, in consequence of some 
political (lilFers'iccsp attempted to as¬ 
sassinate the British resident; that 
officer efTccted his escape^ but short¬ 
ly afterwards a transport, having on 
board a surgeon and 33 soldiers of the 
12th regiment, put into the port of 
Alippes, on the coas^of Travancorc, 
and the men were persuaded by some 
of the rajah’s officers to land ; they 
were then surrounded and overpower¬ 
ed, tied in couples back to back with 
a stoive round their necks, and in that 
manner thrown into the back-water 
off the port, to perish with the re¬ 
turning tide. Colonel St Leger, 
whose name appears far more honour¬ 
ably in the history of the war, than 
in the transactions of the Madras 
army with its government, in one 
short and decisive campaign subdued 
the rajah, 'fhe dewan fied into the 
wilds, and thinking it impossible to 
escape the close pursuit which was 
made for him, destroyed himself 
there ; his bodj'", however, was disco¬ 
vered, and gibbetted, it is said, -in 
sight of his master’s palace,—an act 
which, if it really were committed, is 
inexpiably disgraceful to the ’^erson 
by whose command it was done. ^ 
Two expeditions were also un¬ 


dertaken against the pirates in the 
Persian Guljih, a set of men whose 
strength and au/lacity were daily in¬ 
creasing, and whose cruelties towards 
their prisor f'rs were such, that the 
British govcrnii "iit was called upon 
by every feeling of indignation, as well 
as of policy, to crush, and, if possible, 
to exterminate them. The fust of 
these attempts was directed against 
the town of Mallia, which wa** taken, 
togctlicr with its strong fort; in the 
second, Rus ul Kima, their principal 
port and arsenal, was captured, all 
their guns spiked, their magazines 
blown up, and their flotilla, consisting 
of above 70 vessels of different sizes, 
burnt. Their minor settlements were 
afterwards attacked with equal suc¬ 
cess, and the depredations of these 
merciless fieebootcis were thusstopt, 
till they should be able to get other 
vessels and lenew them, as undoubt¬ 
edly they soon will do. The points 
which Albuquerque wished to secure, 
that he might make Poitugal the 
mistress of these seas, were Ormuz 
and Aden ; to Ormuz he was led as 
much by its prosperity as its situa¬ 
tion ; Aden still retains all its natural 
advantages, and happy would it be 
for Abyssinia and Aiabia if that city 
were to be made a British settle¬ 
ment. 

Amboyna was taken in the month 
of January by a squadron under Cap¬ 
tain Tucker, and its surrender was 
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followed by that of the subordinate 
islandS) Saparona, Harouka, and Nas- 
so Lant, with Boura and Mauippa. 
Binda the chief of the spice 

klandS) was taken in iVugiist by Cap¬ 
tain Cole, by a coup-de-main of ex¬ 
traordinary gallantry: with less than 
20() men, who had been labouring in 
their bouts through a dark and squal¬ 
ly night in the open sea, he landed 
unwell within a hundred yards of a 
battery of 10 guns, attacked it in the 
rear, and made the ofifeer and his 
guard prisoners w'ith(Jut firing a shot, 
tliongli the enemy weie at their post 
with matches lighted. They then 
att.u'kcd Fort Bdgica, took it by es¬ 
calade, and were proceeding to storm 
Fort Nassau, when the governor sur¬ 
rendered, aiid this handful of Britons 
found themselves in possession of an 
island, the forts and batteries of 
which mounted I'JO pieces of cannon, 
and which was defended by 700 dis¬ 
ciplined troops and mil-tia. 

Our commerce meantime suffered 
seven ly from the French, who, from 
the island of Mauritius, infested the 
Indian seas with their crui/ers, and 
carried on their nitrignes against the 
Bi iti!»h interest in the Red Sea, and 
ill the Persia .1 Giilph. I'hc amount 
of the lo scs which the East India 
Company siiFtaiiied from this idaiid,in 
the course of the last war and of tlie 
pn sent, would have * fiulficed for its 
capture twenty times over, had not 
‘ the French persuaded us, as well as 
thcniselves, that the-placv'was impreg 
nabic. The English, said they, may 
send out expeditions against it, but 
its distance from them will ever be an 
impedimcnl to their arriving in good 


SIS 

condition; and when arrived before it, 
the winds* want of provisions, and ob¬ 
stacles of every deseripuon, will soon 
oblige them to abandon their f enter-, 
prize. The fiist diiHc'uUy was easily 
obviated. A British squadron was 
attempting to blockade Pvirt Louis, 
and in .irder to assist the squadron 
Lieutenant-Colonel Keating was sent 
with a small force of Europeans and 
sepoys, early lu the year lb09, to 
occupy the islaiidof Rodi iguez, about 
100 leagues cast of MaiiritiU'i. This 
little island, which is about six-and- 
tweiity miles long and twelve broad, 
W.1S taken possc'^sion of in 1091 by a 
party of French refugee.^, under pro¬ 
tection of the Dutch, wlio were at 
that time mabicrsof M him 11 ins. Eight 
Frenchmen, young and enterprising, 
most of whom were of good family 
and some pioperty, thought to find 
an asylum there ; as tin y drew near 
the shoie, they -..oiild scarcely satisfy 
tliemsi-lves with gazing on its hills, 
and wuihL, and rivuleti; they called 
to mil d the scene*' on which l3i’ Urfc 
had placed his Celadon and As^^ra-a, 
and imagining that they were about 
to real:/ ■ the ideal happiness of Ar¬ 
cadian romance, blessed that Provi¬ 
dence which, having permitted them 
to be cruelly driven from their coun¬ 
try, had at last suffered them to dry- 
up their tears in this earthly paradise, 
where, they said, it depended upon 
thtmselvcs alone to be rich, and free, 
and happy,—where they had only to 
employ their peaceful lives in the un¬ 
disturbed enjoyment of what they 
jiosseshed, in glori^'ing the Author of 
all good, and in preparing for their 
own final salvation. A hermit indeed 


• In ten months preceding the fall of this island, it hiis been caleiilnicd tiiatthe 
insurance offi<‘es of Bengal alone were losers three millions ster/iug liy captures. 
f“ Account of the (’onquest of Mauritius.**) Thi.s is prolaihly an exaggerated state¬ 
ment, but tlie real loss must have been enormous to give rise to it. 
t Dc (/uignes. 
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might hi%e found an earthly paradise 
in this delightful island ; fruits grow 
thi re in abundance; the air is so mild, 
and tilt seasons so tempcitd, that the 
whole year appears to bt one conti¬ 
nual spring or autumn, ui lathei one 
season uniting the chaimsof both; 
the shores are fn qut nted by turtle, 
tortoises and land crabs '■warm there, 
and the birds wcie it that time so 
fearless from long security, that the 
adventurers found they had only to 
shout aloud, and they came flying 
round fiom all paits, atti acted by 
the sound instead of being scared by 
It Blit the Fit nchmtn had disagreed 
with the ciptaiii who brought them 
out, he destro)cd all the letters which 
they had inti listed to his care , no 
tidings bung heaid of them, no suc¬ 
cour was sent to them, and no person 
came to join them. After the) ha.d 
wailed two years, they became impa¬ 
tient of sohtiide and want of em¬ 
ployment ; hunting and fishirg, they 
said, did not deserve the name of oc- 
cup itions, so c isily did they c ate h their 
prey they were tired of chess, tne- 
trac, bowls, skittles, making w ar upon 
the land cribs, defending then e ips 
fiom the tropic bird, which had an 
extraorainary propensity to pounce 
at them, teaching pat rots to talk, and 
observing the nuptial ceicnionitsof 
the Dodos, who, accoiding to then 
account, more foitunatc than them¬ 
selves, weie in in icd and gne n in mar 
riage. The island was m truth aiiothu 
Eden, biitieu) Edtn was insupport¬ 
able for eight Adams who weu with¬ 
out Eves They made a boat, though 
tliey had neither piteh, tai, ropes, 
attchcii or compass, put to sea ui her 
with a desperate resolution, and al- 
mobt miraciiloiuJy rccc bed Mauntius. 

Of late years the French had a 
smsll tstablishment thtic dependent 
on Mauntius, and chiefly for the pur¬ 


pose of overlooking some parks of 
land tuities, which were tran^orted 
by thoiisaiuls to Port liOiiis feir the 
use of thi hospital. When Colonel 
Keating took posse ssion of the island, 
he found only two I itnch families re¬ 
siding there, and thry were at enmity 
with each othei. In the hands of 
the Flench, Rodn^ue/ had been of 
little value, but it became an import¬ 
ant post when in possession of their 
enemies. Shortly after its capture, 
three liidiamtn were takcii by the 
French and cained into St Pauls, the 
j nncipal port of that colony, which 
the 1 r**n< h call the Isle of Buona- 
paite, and the English the Isle of 
Bourbon, but which may better be 
distinguished by its origiaal name of 
Mascarenhas, in memory of its dis- 
coverei. Our blockading squadion 
had acquiud a peifect knowledge of 
the co.-st; and Commoduie Rowley 
determined upon making an attempt 
upon St PaiiK. I or this purpose he 
requested Colonel Keating to to ope¬ 
rate with him , ibh ofliters and men 
were actoiduigly tmhaiked for Rod¬ 
rigue/, and jollied th* squadron off 
MauritiUb, making the whole force of 
btaiiien and tioops destined for the 
attick 60-4, who with fiee additional 
bolts weie embarked on bond the 
Neiiidi On the evening of Septem- 
bei 1 Oth, the) stood for Mascaienhas, 
and 111 the following moniuig wcrecff 
tht L i t end ot that island. To pre¬ 
vent susj cion, the Kereide preceded 
the othi r ship*-, anehoixd close to the 
ht ae h, ai d at five in the morning 
dibcmharkcd the land force to the 
south of Poi It dt Calotte, seven mile* 
frotti St Pauls Fhis was done with 
tilt greatest ctleiity ; the troops im¬ 
mediately I dvai eed, ciosscd the cause¬ 
ways wh ch e\ttrd over the lake br 
poi d of St Pauls before their debark¬ 
ation was discoveied, and passed tho 
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strongest position befo>* Freiwh 
had time to form in any force. By 
•even o^olock the assailsnts were^ in 
possession of the two first batteriesj 
and Captain WilloM'rlioy of the Nc- 
reide* who commanJed a detachment 
of seamen, turned the guns upon the 
enemy’s shipping, from whose fire 
the BHtisU snffered much, being ne¬ 
cessarily exptiscd to it during their 
movements upon the beach, A le- 
tachmeiit of 11*2 sepoys and 12 Euro¬ 
peans was now sent to take posicssion 
of tlic third battery, which the French 
had abandoned ; but on the way it was 
opposed by the enemy, who had now 
concentrated, and had taken up a 
very strong position behind a stone 
wall, with eight brass field-pieces up¬ 
on their fl ink's. Captain Imlack, at 
the head of this detachment, charged 
them ; they maintained tlieir ground; 
the third column marched to his 
support and took the enemy’s guns. 
The action now became warm ; the 
French were reinforced trom the hills, 
and by 110 troops of the line, landed 
from Ea Caroline ; and Captain Wil¬ 
loughby spiked the guns of the two 
first batteries, and occupied the third, 
which he turned upon the shipping. 
This arrangement enabled the reserve, 
which had covered those batteries, to 
advance. The enemy then gave way ; 
the fourth and fitlh batteries were 
won without resistance, and by half 
past eight the town of St Pauls was 
• in possesbiun of the asbailauts. Till 
now the English squadron had not 
been able to afford any effectual co¬ 
operation, fo’* they could not fire up¬ 
on tlu' French ships without endan¬ 
gering the troops on shore ; the mo¬ 
ment the shore was clear they stood 
in, anchored close to the enemy, and 
speedily silenced th«-m. The victory 
was effected with the loss of 15 kill¬ 
ed, 58 wounded, and 3 missing, 

\. 


m 

The British force was altogether 
inadequate to the conquest of the 
island; having effected tlieir object, 
by the capture of the Caroline and 
the recapture of her prues, they em¬ 
barked as much of the public pro¬ 
perty as they could carry away, and 
destn.)ed the rest. Private properly 
was untouched; and not a single in. 
dividual in the town suffered any in« 
jury, either in his person or posses¬ 
sions. The loss to the enemy was 
very great; the cargoes of the India- 
men alone were estimated at three 
million of dollars, and all the defences 
of the only safe anchorage in the is¬ 
land were rendered useless. General 
Des Brusles, the governor of the is¬ 
land, marched from the capital of St 
Denis to attack the English: on the 
evening of the 22d he appeared ia 
great force on the hills above Bt 
Pauls; hut during the night he re¬ 
treated, over-rating, as it appears, the 
stiength of the invaders, or doubtful 
whether his own men could be de- 
ended upon. Whatever may have 
ecu his motive for not risking^an at¬ 
tack upon the English, the conse- 
queiiees to himself could not liave 
been more disastrous; for, expecting 
to be piinibhed with death by Buona¬ 
parte, he shot himself, leaving a writ¬ 
ten paper in these terms : ** 1 will 
not be a traitor to my country; 1 will 
not, in consequence of w’hat 1 foresee 
from the hatred and ambition of some 
individuals wlio are attached to a re¬ 
volutionary sect, sacrifice the inhabit¬ 
ants in the useless defence of an open 
colony. Death awajts mo on the 
scaffold; I prefer gi\illg it myself; 
aifd 1 recommend my wife <iud cliiE 
dren to Providence, and to those who 
can feel fur them." Ilis widow after 
this event wished to go to her own 
family at Mauritius, and when this 
was made known to Cununodorc Row. 
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ley, fic, with a humanity which it 
would have been disgrauful not to 
hivi sh wn, appointid a v(.{>8l 1 uith 
a caitii flag to take 1 ei tlitn, with 
her children, and servants, and cfTectb. 

After this suctcsbiul tuup de man 
the squadron risnnnd their u ual oc 
cupatioi, and CoUmil Kialing re 
turned with his troops to Kt,diigut/. 
That able andcnterpii/mgoflie rwas 
indefatigable in acquit mg every in¬ 
formation toi celling the rniichis 
landh which could fat ilitalc their coii- 
qiu'st, a d the gosirnment were at 
length 11 diieed, by his eainest upre¬ 
sentations, by the looses which they 
contimiall) sustainid, and by the suc¬ 
cess ot the lite attempt, seuously to 
u idertakt what, to then e>wn cost, 
they had so long deliyed. ^'ho pie- 
paiations weie propoitioned to the 
importaiiee ol the object, and the dif- 
liiuUits which weie ixpected Bin- 
gal, Madras and Bombiy, Ceylon 
and the Cape, wcic to fuinish aid to 
the extent oi then lespictivt it- 
soutecs. A competent iiavil toiee 
was eullected, anel the expedition it 
was heipt'el would when united ainoui t 
to lit lily lb,(KM)niei,—the most foi- 
mielable Luiop in irmaneiit which 
had evei sailed upon the Jndiau seas. 
The hrst operatiem was to lenew the 
attempt against Mibtannhis, hut 
with ufftcieiit strength to take and 
keep pe ssession of the island Foi 
this purjioxe i ehtaehment sided fiom 
Madras for Rtidrigue/, whtit it ar 
rived at nnelsuirntr ]klO, making, 
with the tioeips alre idy there, and 
the marines eit the squadion, a force 
of liOOO Lureipean ail isWlidian 
tro< ps, the largest foiei eve g \en tei 
an office*! of Coloi el Kt el ng’s tank 
in liidm* Thai uflie e t me uitime had 
tiallied his soldicib at Kod’-igue/ to 
the service expected from them, ac- 
c ustoming them to a country inter¬ 


sected With ravines and precipices like 
that in which they were about to act. 

Before th expedition sailed, Col. 
Kidting informed hib offi..ers of the 
stniigth of the enemy, whobi total 
fence of r gular troops, riflemen, na¬ 
tional guaidb, and militia of all co- 
louis, amounted to 119^men. The 
cntiny he siid, leckoiu d upon tluir 
landing eithir on ttie bouth or eabt 
bidi of the island, and making regu¬ 
lar adv inees agai sr bt Dt iiw and bt 
Pauls , w i'l such meabiires pursued, 
he aid, the losrwould hi veiy severe, 
i d success vtry doubtful, fiom the 
naturd strength of the coiiiitiy, and 
the muiiui 'n wl jchthc troop must 
be exposi d to the r nemy’s mai ksn i n, 
without being able to letuin a shot. 
Fht Fr nth would dso hive lime to 
collect and coiicentiate th u foic.., 
which at St Denis he could, in tuc 
course of two diys, rtmfoice to'2 >07 
men, having bt Pauls and the boiith- 
w« St side iTUiisonr d with 1 1 irly 1900. 
1 he wiy to irsuie ouec s with the 
It ist pos ibh lo s, was to aim the 
bl iw It the \eiy lujjt ot the tiuniy, 
te> di'.posbisi him of hib cap t >1, uid 
let further operitioin. hi guuiid by 
lus movements alui he should have 
bee I thus distomliud loi tin pur¬ 
pose thi lai di g VI IS to h ifleeted 
bilweei the lliitoi nd bt Mm , at 
the 111 irest prat i^ical point to bt Dims, 
and 111 thi night it possibli, 1 1 troops 
wc rc to land with one day ’ provisions 
and grog, they weie noi to load upon 
any account, oi under any pritencc, 
without oiders from theoffiei rs com¬ 
manding bngadcs. Every thing du¬ 
ring tilt night, or before day light, 
was to bl earned by the biyuiiet. 

1 he French upon these islands, said 
he, can ntvei be persi aded to stand 
Englisn ba^ onets. they re trained to 
a difleicnt bystem of defence } by fi¬ 
ring from behind walls and houses, 
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and from the opposite sides of im¬ 
passable ravines. 

The expedition sailed on the third 
of July; rendezvoused fifty miles 
to windward of Ma-eareiihas on the 
evenitiff of the sixth ; and at ten on 
the followinpf morning, the frigates 
were at anchor within musket-shot of 
the shore at the place appointed. The 
convoy, which had been in some mea¬ 
sure dispersed during the darkiuss 
of the night, joined in the course of a 
few hou»‘s, and the debafltation began 
in the afternoon. While the main 
force drew the attention of the enemy 
to the eastward of the town. Captain 
Pym landed all the tro()ps which were 
on board his frigate, the Sirius, at 
Grande Chalonpe, a pai t of the beach 
six miles to the westward. St Pierre 
describes this place as a frightful val¬ 
ley between two steep mountains, the 
Strangest ‘■oHtude he had ever seen, 
there being an «'UTnal calm at the bot¬ 
tom of this abyss, as he calls it, liow- 
ever the winds might rage above. 'I’lic 
river des Pliiis, about three miles cast 
of St Denis, was intended for the 
other point of descent; the beach on 
this side the island is steep, composed 
of large shingles, and generally of 
difficult access. Thus far the wea¬ 
ther liad been favourable ; it now be¬ 
gan to change. Captain Willoughby, 
however, pushed off with a party of 
teamen and a detachment of light 
troops in a small prize schooner; a 
‘ few boats followed and effected the 
landing; but the wind became violent, 
the surf ran very high, and some of 
the boats Wv.re stove. Lieutenant 
Lloyd of the Boadicea, then, with 
great skill, placed a light transport so 
as to act as a break-water, under 
cover of which a few boats landed ; 
buf her stern cable soon parted, and 
she was dashed to pieces upon the 
beacli. It was now found impossible 


to put any more troops on shore at 
this point when the day closed. Four 
men were drowned lu this attempt. 
Four-hundred-and.fifty had landed 
under Lieut.-Col. Macleod, but they 
had lost a considerable number of 
their arms, and all their ammunition 
was dh.uagcd. Colonel Keating was 
exceedingly anxious to communicate 
with this detachment: Lieutenant 
Fouhtone, of the 69th, volunteer¬ 
ed to swim to shore; he succeeded 
in this hazardous attempt by diving 
through the surf, from whence he 
was dragged by a boat-hook; and thus 
he conveyed orders to Col. Macleod 
to take possession o^,St Marie for 
the night. That officer immediately 
marched on with his little band, and 
carried the post witli the bayonet du¬ 
ring the night; a movement of great 
importance, for it kept a checK on 
that part of the island, and prevented 
the junrtion of 800 men, who were 
already on their march to St Denis. 

Meantime the detachment under 
Lieut.-Col. Fraser, whicli hud landed 
at Grande Chaloupc, pushed forward 
a party over the heights above it, and 
droveaway tlie riflemen, who had kept 
up a harassing fin*. This brigade then 
moved rajiidJy over the mountains to¬ 
ward St Denib. Colonel Fraser halt¬ 
ed on them during the night, and be¬ 
gan to descend at four on the follow¬ 
ing morning. At the bottom of the 
hill the enemy were drawn up in two 
columns, wit ha field-piece attached to 
each, and supported by the heavy can¬ 
non mouhted on the redoubt, ready to 
receive him on the plain. Immediately 
ordered a charge; the enemy were' 
dri veil from their guns by the bayonet; 
the commandant, Colonel St Susanne, 
escaped with difficulty, and the se¬ 
cond in command was wounded and 
taken. The French attempted to 
form under the parapet of the re- 
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doubt; the^ were driven from thence; 
two of their guns which they had 
spiked were rendered serviceable and 
turned against them, and the batte* 
ries to the west of the river StlhMiis 
were stormed and demolished. This 
was on the morning of the 8th. At 
ten on the preceding night Colonel 
Drummond’s brigade was dispatched 
in a frigate and two transports to 
GrandeChaloupe, to supportColonel 
Erasei ; but the frigate was the only 
one which gained the anchorage, and 
debarked her troops about day-break. 
During the night Colonel Keating 
remained in great anxiety for the de- 
tacliments on shore; in the morning, 
finding it still impracticable to land 
at the river des Pltiis, he left the 
Iphigenia to seize the first opportu¬ 
nity of putting the remaining part of 
the third brigade on shore, and pro¬ 
ceeding to leeward with the rest of 
the troops, landed with them at Grande 
Chaloupc before noon. Two com¬ 
panies were sent from thence against 
l.a Possession, to prevent any rein¬ 
forcements arriving from St Pauls ; 
they stormed the batteiies at that 
post,and the commander-in-chief pur- 
fued his way over the heights. 

About two ill the afternoon, Col. 
Drummond’s brigade, after a severe 
inarch over the mountains,harassed by 
the enemy’s chasseurs, who hung up¬ 
on their flanks, came in siglit of St 
Denis, lying in the plain below them, 
ivith its gardens round, and its river 
winding down from the mountains be¬ 
hind ; appearing, says one who was 
present at the sqene, like a beautiful 
map spread out beneath, where every 
‘c^ect could be traced with peffect 
exactness^‘But there iVas little time for 
cont^mpmting the lovely landscape. 
As they descended they were exposed 
to aheavv fire of cannon, grape, shell, 
and musketry from the town> with* 


out any possibility either-fif returning 
or avoiding it; Colonel Fraser, how¬ 
ever, from th<y redoubt which h»» hid 
won possession of, kept up a brisk 
fire upon the town ; a sortie had been 
made to drive him flora this post; he 
had advanced to meet the enemy, 
charged them and drove them back; 
and now, being joined by Colonel 
Drummoiul, preparations were nude 
fur storming the place. Colonel Keat¬ 
ing was now on the heights and has¬ 
tening dowJ), when a flag of truce was 
sent out to treat for the surrender of 
the whole island. The troops were to 
march out with the honours of war, 
and cmhaik either tc' the Cape or 
England ; and the officers were allow¬ 
ed to retain their swords and military 
decorations, and in like manner to 
continue prisoners, only the com¬ 
mandant, St Susaiine, was to be al¬ 
lowed a passage with his family eijjper 
to Mauritius or France, upon gmng 
his parole of honour not to serve du¬ 
ring the war, or till he should be re¬ 
gularly exchanged. Laws, customs, 
religion, and private property, were 
insured by the capitulation, and the 
unusual provision was granted, that 
funeral honours should be paid to the 
French officers who had fallen, ac¬ 
cording to their respective ranks. The 
loss of the British scarcely exceeded 
what they had sustained in their ex¬ 
pedition to St Pauls; IS killed, 79 
wounded, and 4> drowned in landing ; 
with so slight a loss, and in so short 
a time, was this important conquest 
achieved. 

A series of unexpected disasters 
followed, which for a moment gave 
the enemy the command of tlte seat 
in that quarter. The Africaine fri- 
Mte Was taken by a superior force. 
The Ceylon shared the same fate, ha. 
vwg on board General Abercrombie, 
who was to command the expeditioa 

I 
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against Mauritius. The French com-. 
mbdore by whom, he was captured, 
said he should have the honour of 
introdufiug him rather sooner than 
he expected to M. de Caen, governor 
of tlie*French island} but in the 
course of a few hours the Ceylon was 
recaptured, and the general, thanking 
M. Hamlcu for his intention, said he 
felt extremely happy to have it in his 
power to return the compliment, by 
mtroducinghimtoCominodore Row- 
ley. Two Indiamen, a transport, and 
gun-brig, all with troops on board, 
were likewise taken by the enemy's 
cruisers. But the British squadron 
sustained a far heavier loss at Mauri¬ 
tius. They had garrisoned the small 
isle of Passe, at the entrance of port 
Slid Est, and the Sirius, Nereide, 
Magiciennc, and Iphigenia fiigates 
wcie ciuuing off tliat station, when 
thiee^lf^nch frigates, the Bellona, 
Minerva, and Victor, with the two 
Indiamen their prizes, ran for that 
port; one of the Indiamen was turned 
and recaptured by the Suius, but the 
troops had beex^taken out of her, and 
the other wdth the frigates got in. 
Here Captain Fym determined to at¬ 
tack them) but he was not aware of 


the enmy took possession of thdr 
«5«y:P"chascd piwe. The Sirin# 
and Magicienne were in snch a state, 
that it was neither possible to heavd 
them off, nor to get their guns to 
» bear, while they themselves lay within 
long shot both of the French 'ships 
which were m shore and off the bat¬ 
teries. Captain Pym found it there¬ 
fore necessary to set fire to them j 
their crews were landed upon Irie 
de Passe, and the Iphigenia was 
warped up to that anchorage to sup¬ 
port them. Th^ had omy provi¬ 
sions and water for a week; before 
they could receive succours, three 
Fiench frigates and a«!x>rvette, from 
Port l^ouis, came and blockaded them j 
the Bellona was warped off and added 
to the enemy’s force, and, having no 
means either of escape or subsistence, 
thw were compelled to surrender. 

These events occurred at the end 
of August; the French became for 
a moment masters of the sea} they 
formed the blockade of St Dems, and 
some of the inhabitants of Mascaren- 
has, encouraged by the unexpected 
success of their countrymen, formed 
a plot for recovering the island. But 
it was discovered in time, and Com- 


the diiEculties of the navigation t three modorc Rowley, after having been 
of his ships grounded, and the fourth himself chased by the enemy, made 
was prevented by a shoal from closing such exertions, that in less than n 
with the enemy, who were thus en- month the French were fain once 
abled to open all their guns upon the more to seek shelter in their por^. 
^ereide. Captain WiUoughby lost He took the French commodore in 
an eye, and was otherwise miserably the Venus, and recaptured the A^- 
hurt about^ the head; a boat from caine and Cejlon. The losses which 
Sirius came bring him off, but Great Britain had austaiped, when 
he declared he would never abandon mistress of every oflier settlement in 


loara able to support it: tae snip uiis tneir last ana most impq^cant 
^&u|^ till, or W whple Cffff ; the preparations for the eXpe- 
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til#* 22(1 of November, and on the 
•ame day the fleet, consisting of 70 
sail, weighed anchor. 

Mauridus, which has been called 
the Gibrntar of the East, is about 35 
fnilcs in length and 23 in breadth. It 
has two considerable harbours. Port 
South-East, which the X3utch made 
their principal port, is the most spa¬ 
cious, and because it is on the wind- 
ward side of the island, it is the ca- 
nest of entrance, and the healthiest 
in situation; but the same cause which 
renders it easy for ships to enter makes 
it difficult for them to get out, the 
wind almost perp»*tually blowing in. 
The French therefore preferred Port 
Louis, which c- on the north-western 
coast, and there they built the only 
town upon the island, in a narrow 
valley at the head of the harbour. 
Relying upon the reef which sur¬ 
rounds the island, they seem to have 
expected that the town would only be 
attacked from the sea, and here they 
took every means for strengthening it. 
For the last half century the French 
ministers have especially recommend¬ 
ed tltat the woods upon the open 
flanks of the town should be preser. 
ved. A long low island, called L* ls|e 
aux Tonneners, lying in the mouth 
of the harbour, and extending from 
its eastern side half way across, has 
been joined to the main land by a 
causeway above eight hundred feet 
in length, and upon this there are 
battetries, mounted with abodt sixty 
moitars and pieces of large calibre, 
and furnaces for heating shot. The 
port is approached from the north- 
cast, and an invading fleet is therefore 
exposed to the whole fire of these 
works. The navigable channel is 
about a'mile and a quarter long, and 
250 yardlSn breadtli; and on the op- 
posite side is another island, called 
Fort Blanc, with abdut 35 guns and 


a mortar batteiy. The gorge of this 
narrow channel, now that an attack 
was expected, was closed by a chaiti 
df great strength, vessels were sunk 
to contract the passage, and four 
frigates were moored insidb, head and 
• stern, filling the whole intervsd, siifd 
presenting with th(nr broadadfesa bat¬ 
tery of more than 80gun<t. 'fherewere 
also detached works alo^ig the shore. 
The principal batteries have ramparts 
of 25 and 30 feet, or treble this when 
the nature of the materials required 
it, and parapets of eight feet nigh. 
The guns were worked in barbette^ 
on loft} traversing carriages. The 
reefs prevent an approach within grape 
range. ** Thus,*' jjiys an officer who 
served on the expedition, and has 
published a brief but clear account 
of the conquest, ** Port Louis is al¬ 
most inaccessible by sea. You would 
be forced to pursue the tedious pro¬ 
cess of dismounting the guns of woiks 
which caUnot be enfiladed, and dunng 
the whole operation bf exposed to the 
fire of about 190 pieces of artillery.” 

The town is situated in the most 
disagreeable part of the island. It 
stands in the opening of it valley about 
three miles long, and fiitim 800 to 
1000 yards wide. This valley is form# 
ed by a chain of mountains, the high¬ 
est in the island, which bend round 
it in the rea»*. ’ The highest part ter¬ 
minates in a rock, called La Pouce^' 
and here M. de ‘la Bourdotinais haci 
projected a sortof citadel which Would 
have been almost impregnable, but it 
was never ex^xuted On the eastern 
side there Were iHieS reaching from 
the hills to the sea, in tolerable rei 
pair, but not mounted with many 
guns, wanting more flanks, and ut¬ 
terly deficient in connection c^ith and 
supp^ from the hills. On the west* 
elw aide the lines had been stlfTeFed 
to rain, for the Eraieh de* 
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f * ended upon the batteries at Grand 
Liver, which if the enemy advanced 
aipng the shof^ mi^fht be a sufficient 
defence; but if they came from the 
interioi:, skirting the mountain Pe« 
Cottv^e, the town would Have been 
entirely exposed on that side, where 
it migtit easily be made defensible. 
Xhe town itself is incapable of de- 
&nce. Being built of wood, the 
Houses are not even musket proof, 
* gnd in a few hours it might be laid in 
ashes. General De Cafen relied too 
much upon the sewwork'', and ne* 
glected to strengthen himself on the 
und side. 

On the 2Bth, the iiinglish fleet an¬ 
chored ofF Mauritius, m the narrow 
passage between the islet called Coin 
de Mire and the land. The French, 
who had a fort called Marlastn, in a 
bay about a league to the westward, 
immediately blewup the works. They 
had supposed that the reefs which sur¬ 
round the island rendered it impreg- 
nable, and that it was impossible for 
a fleet of transports to nnd anchor¬ 
age. But Commodore Rowley 1^ 
had every part of the leeward side 
minutely examined, and had discover¬ 
ed, not only that a fleet might anchor 
in this strait, but tliat there were also 
openings in the reef here through 
which several boats might enter' a- 
breast. Two brigs, which drew but 
little water, anchored on the reef. 
Within a hundred yards of the beach, 
‘to cover the landing j and before the 
evening closed, 10,000 men, with their 
guns, stores, and ammunition, and 
three dm provisions, were safely 
landed. The disembarlution was con¬ 
ducted by Captain Philip Beaver, late 
of the Acasta, now of the Nisus firi- 
gate» who displayed the same xeal, 
acti^y, and.talents, which have die* 
tiogttisH^d.him upon every occasion^ 
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One diviaoD of .hi{)| of wtr tenaiii. 
ed for the protection of the convoy 
at the anchorage, another rnaintnio- 
ed the blockade of Port 'v otle 
that under the commodore shifted 
its station as circumstances n quirtd^ 
to keep up a more effectual commu* 
nication with the army as it advan^ 
ced. 

The bay of Mapon, where the land¬ 
ing had been effected, is about fifteeu 
mues from Port Louis} it was neces¬ 
sary to advance as soon as possible, 
because after quitting the beach five 
miles of the road lay through a very 
thick wood, and it was therefore of 
the utmost importang^ that the ene¬ 
my should not have time to occupy 
it. Here the advanced guard fell ii^ 
with a picquet of the corps which waa 
retreating from Marlastn, and Colo- 
nel Keating, with a few others, was 
wounded. This was the only resist¬ 
ance which was met with till the co¬ 
lumns reached the more 
open country. The men Nov, Sdk 
halted about midnight, 
and resumed their inarch befort day¬ 
break. General Abercrombie intend¬ 
ed not to halt again till he was before 
Fort Louis; but the men were great¬ 
ly exhausted for want of vmter, a$ 
well as from the exertions which they 
bad made, and he found it expedient 
to take up a position about noon at 
Moulin a Poudr^, on a gentle eleva¬ 
tion, a wood stretchingalong its front, 
and extending with some intervals to 
Port Louis, hve miles distant. Tho 
French commander, General de Caen, 
with atot 80 off his hussar guards 
capte himself to reconimitre the jnvshji 
ders here, and surprised and cut t<| 
pieoes a smalf picquet which he firi| 
upon in the wood. He was pursue^ 
by some light companies; some few of 
lus m^n feu, and he himself ntrrowlj^ 
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escaped, one ball grazing his leg, and 
another passing through his 
Dec. 1. hat. Early the* next morn¬ 
ing, Lieut.-Col. McLeod 
was detached to the right to seize the 
batteries at Tombeau and Tortue, at 
whicb points it had b<*cn arranged that 
the troops should draw their supplies 
from the fleet. Our seamen had al¬ 
ready driven the enemy fn)ni some of 
their batteries, the remainder were 
evacuated as the troops approached. 
At five o’clock the army broke into 
columns of sections, advancing by the 
centre through the wood. Before it 
had advanced five hundred paces, a 
desultory fiic w^s commenced by the 
enemy’s light troops ; they were op¬ 
posed with better effect, and over¬ 
taken while endeavouring to destioy 
a wooden bridge over the SecLc, but 
not before they had taken up the 
flooiing. The British filed over the 
beams, and their field-pieces were 
dragged across the bed of the stream 
by the seamen. A little way on the 
other side of the river the enemy had 
taken* up a stiong position ; their 
force consisted of about 3500 men, 
under General Vandersmars, the chief 
part of the ai my remaining with the 
captain-general within their lines. 
This advanced position was very fa¬ 
vourable for annoying the bead of the 
British column as it shewed itself at 
the end of a narrow road, with a thick 
wood on each flank. The moment it 
appeared, tlie enemy’s line poured 
upon it a sort of confused volley, and 
before the troops which had cleared 
the defile could foi^m, the column in 
different parts, as it lay along tl|e 
windings )f the road, was exposed to 
a shower of grape. Colonel Camp¬ 
bell and Major O’Keefe fell at this 
time,—two oflicers of distinguished 
ability. The troops formed with dS 
much regularity as the broken ground 


would admit; the grenadiers of the 
59th were first, they had reserved 
their fire, and being supported by the 
flank companies of the reserve, they 
hastened to charge the enemy; but 
the French did not venturi to stand 
their charge, they retired, or ra« 
ther fled, when our men were within 
about fifty paces of them, abandoned 
their field-pieces, and hastened con¬ 
fusedly to seek shelter within their 
lines. There was a signal post on a ' 
hill called th^ Pirebot, from whence 
every movement 6f the army could be 
discc^^ed; having driven the French 
from their position, a corps ascended 
that eminence, iook down the ene¬ 
my’s and hoisted the British en¬ 
sign. This was the first time tha( 
the British flag had been planted in 
Mauritius, and it was hailed with 
shouts, which rung among the Irills 
in echoes, a** chearing to the English 
army as they were unwelcome to their 
dismayed opponents. 

From the intense heat, the exhaust¬ 
ed state of the troops, and the late¬ 
ness of the day, Gener^ Abercrombie 
delayed his attack updn the lines till 
the following morning, and took 
a position just out of range of theur 
shot, with his left on the Pirebot. 
During the night a party of marinea 
joined the army. In India they are 
usually dressed in white and bhie, 
and they were now, in the obscuri¬ 
ty of night, unhappily mistaken for 
French soldiers: the alarm spread, se¬ 
veral corps stood to their arms, some 
gave fire, many were wounded, arid 
some lives were lost. The enemy also 
are said to have been disturbed by a 
false alarm, during which the nationsd 
guards betrayed such irresolution, as 
had V>me influence in disposing the 
'general to capitulate. On ' ' 
^followingmorning,wMe 
General Abercrombie was^ 
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about to detach a corps to the south¬ 
ern side of the town, and making ar¬ 
rangements for a general attach, a 
flag of truce anived. Gen. de Caen 
demanded that the troops and sea¬ 
men should be sent to France, that 
the four French frigates and the two 
corvettes in the harbour should be 
retained by them for that purpose, 
and that inventories should be taken 
*of all the articles belonging to the 
emperor, to be preserve^ for him and 
restored at peace. , These two last 
ai tides were rejected,^—so ought the 
former to have been; but General 
Abercrombie, following a precedent 
which never must be mentioned with¬ 
out reprobation, consented to convey 
the troops to France, leaving them at 
full liberty to bear arms against us 
and our allies. Our ablest iournalists 
remarked with proper feeling, that 
harder terms ought to have been en¬ 
forced, because, as far as humanity 
permits, we should lose no opportu¬ 
nity of degrading in the eyes of Eu¬ 
rope an insolent enemy, who is inces- 
fantlyendeavourin^o represent Eng¬ 
land as inferior to France in courage 
albd policy, and in all the arts of war. 
There was no want of means to dic¬ 
tate our own terms; the Cape squa¬ 
dron, with 2000 troops, arnved du¬ 
ring the negociation, and surely their 
weight should have been thrown into 
the scale. 

Our loss amounted to 29 killed, 99 
wounded, 45 imssing. About 1500 
prisoners were delivered. They were 
confined in prison ships, and for some 
months previous to the attack were 
kept indiscriminately under hatches, 
scantily victualled, and treated with 
unusuad severity. The day after the 
ciwittilation was concluded, a French 
officer, on the guard of one of these 
Ships, told the men they were at liber¬ 
ty, and must imprudeotly added, that 
# • 


some casks of arrack on the deck 
were at their service. The poor fel¬ 
lows presently got drunk ; then they 
quarrelled with the French soldiers, 
and proceeding to take vengeance for 
the indignities which they lud suf¬ 
fered, threw one of them overboard. 
The French frigate moored alongside 
could not quell them till she had fired 
some rounds of grape upon them, 
which killed or wounded twelve, and 
drove the remainder below. Better 
treatment during their captivity, or 
less imprudence in restoring them to 
their freedom, would have prevented 
this bloodshed. 

This is ihc first revolution which 
the Isle of Mauritius has'undergone, 
the first wai that has ever been waged 
there ; yet the history of that island 
would be considered ap disgraceful to 
France and to humanity, if oui own 
colonial system had nut familiarized 
us to the contemplation of human ‘buf¬ 
ferings and human wickedness. The 
Dutch, who fiist possessed it, pui- 
chased slaves from the Fieiich at Ma¬ 
dagascar ; these poor people Had all 
been kidnapped by the viUdinous set¬ 
tlers in their country ; they fled to 
the woods, and made such continual 
incursions upon their former masters, 
that the Dutch at length forsook the 
settlement in despair in 1712. The 
French had established themselves in 
Mascarenhas half a century eailier; 
they were indebted for that colony to 
Flacourt, who was governor of their 
establishment at Madaga<.car,andwho 
wrote the best book which has yet ap¬ 
peared concerning that great country. 
Prom Mascarenhas they now took 
possession of-Mauritius. In both is- 
i^ds the sin of slavery brought with 
it its punishment, and the runaway 
slaves tost no opportunity of taking 
vengeance upon their tyrants. The 
French, who speak with auch horror. 
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«lf Cortes and Pizarro, instead of ma¬ 
king any efFort to conciliate or civi¬ 
lize them, which might so easily have 
been done, set a price upon their 
heads. Admiral Kcmpenfelt relates, 
that the taptain of a French ship, 
knowing the Maioons in Mascarvn- 
has comd see from the mountsdns 
every thitig that passed where hia 
vessel lay, ordered some of his sail¬ 
ors to laud, and enjoy themselves on 
shore with biscuit and cheese, and 
brandy, some bottles of which he 
mJzed with arsenic. The negroes 
came towards them, and took posses¬ 
sion of the bait which had been left 
for them. The next'morning this 
villainous murderer sent on shore to 
ace for how many heads he was en¬ 
titled to claim ; twenty were found, 
and about as many more so swelled 
with the quantity of water wliich they 
had drank to allay their torment, that 
they were incapable of moving. They 
also past into the other world, where, 
as Kempenfelt says with proper feel¬ 
ing, it is probable they found a more 
happy allotment than the captain ex¬ 
perienced when he made the same 
voyage. 


This wholesale murder was an act 
of individual guilt: it is more pain- 
All to think of the daily and hourly 
crimes which arosq^fi^m the accursed 
^stem of slavery. For the most tri- 
mtig fault or even accident, for ne¬ 
glecting to shut the door^ or for 
breaking a plate, tho^aves, without 
Ag^d to sex, were till co* 

with blood, and vinegar and salt 
W?Mi then* nAbed i^ their wounds^ 
ntf #efe tldd hand and footi td*a 
bidder,OMTsCer thtm came with 
arwhip,|rai|alll^eh postiUkm's, and 
laid 180^ or twice as many 

lashes, every one of which caiTi>'d 

awWy che>flkiqs ‘St* Fterre-says,-o thae’ 

the smack of the whips echoed in the 


hills like the report of a pistol, and 
that when he went abroad the cries of 
Mercy, master, mercy! used to pierce' 
his heart.** At night, as if to add in* 
suit and mockery of religion to chiel^ 
ty, they were regularly made to pray 
for their hellish masters and mistress* 
es. An eighteenth part of all tlu» 
slaves in the island were eSery yeaf 
consumed by this system of slow mur*- 
der. Many of these poor wretuhev'- 
destroyed th^selves. They have of¬ 
ten nut to sea in, a canoe, in hope of 
reaching Madagascar; more have 
sometimes made the attempt than the 
canoe would carry, and they have then 
been known alternately .to embark 
and swim throughout a voyage of 
100 leagues! In Madagascar it is be* 
lieved that the French bought slaves 
to eat their flesh, make red wine of 
their blood, and gunpowder of their 
bones. If it had been so, the gfuilt of 
the planter would scarcely be greater, 
and the misery of the slave would be 
less. When the priest attempts to 
convert them, his main difficulty is to 
persuade them that the Europeans, 
who have been the cause of all their 
sufferings, can ever be instrumental ^ 
their going to heaven. They comfort 
themselves by a bdief, that the vol* 
cano in Mascarenhas is the mouth of 
hell, into which the white men are 
plunged ; and where the demons em¬ 
ploy them as slaves in digging the 
bowels of the mountain, and diitfciing 
the lava'Streams,, under negto diivert 
who are as remorseless* as theyhatfl 
been themselves. 

The runaway slave when he vnm 
eaulht, wa^ whipped for the fint'of^ 
fence, and marked, by having one of 
hifK ears cut off; for the seanid, 

WM again whipped, faattatitmgji and 
p«hin chains; for ^e third, hiii%oir 
n^ken ahve on the wheel. Th^ 
went joyfully to esecutioD^^*and suf- 
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ffred without a groan* St Pierre saw 
a wornau throw herseir eagerly froaj 
the ladder* that she might be the 
aoo'ier in that world where she ex¬ 
acted that mercy which had been 
^eni^ her !n this* The Maroons 
were hunted hke wild beasts* which 
Baron Grant assures us was absolute¬ 
ly necessary i But it was not suffi¬ 
cient to employ soldiers and dogs $ 
jthe inhabitants would form, parties of 
pleasure for this purpo|e, put up a 
negro as they would a deer, and if they 
Could not make a cnaee of it* they 
shot him and brought his head into 
the town in triumph upon the end of 
a stick*—*a light of which St Pierre 
was an ^ye-witness every Week. These 
poor wretches used to venture at night 
down to the sea-side for the sake of 
fishing; they spent the whole mom* 
ing ill casting lots* by which they 
were to be guided for the day ; and 
fvjch was the continual fear and dan* 
ger in which they lived* that the mo¬ 
ment a child was bom among them it 
was put to death, le§t its cries should 
discover their hiding place. Some 
half century ago* about forty of them 
retinid to the promontory or Brabant* 
and began to make plantations* ho¬ 
ping they might remain there unob¬ 
served* or at least unmolested; but 
the Europeans marchedaforce,against 
them* and* rather than return, to sla¬ 
very* they aU threw themselves into 
the sea. • These horrors grow out of 
the system of slaveij* not from the 
nationid cWacter ox the French in 
Mauritius* or the Dutch in Surinam. 
Shocking they are* they may be 
mirellc|cdjn opr own islands* where 
Hodge has so lately been executed* 
and where Hugi^ns ia stiU unhung. 
The a^Ushment of the slave-trade ii 
ifidee4 the greatest triumph that hpe 
vianityhitevfrobtained $ but hutna* 


nity has done but half its work* till 
slavery itself is abolished wherever the 
power of Great Britain extends. 

Mauritius was the favourite co* 
lony of France* and no colony haa 
ever had more efforts made for ita* 
improvement. M. de la Bourdon* 
nais* the most distinguished of its 
governors* introduced the manffioc 
upm Brazil, and compelled every in* 
hidiitant to plant 500 feet of ground 
with it for every slave which he pos¬ 
sessed. This so disgusted them* that 
some even watered the plantationa 
with boding water; but it was not 
long before they discovered that a 
root which was equally safe from the 
hurricanes, which are the only natural 
plague of the island, and from the lo¬ 
custs* who were then their worst ene¬ 
mies* effectually secured them against 
famine. The nutmeg* the clove, the 
bread fruit, and the dry rice of Co¬ 
chin China,, were introduced by M. 
Poivre. Qrnameatal trees have been 
brought from different climates $ the 
gold fish from China* and the gnu- 
rami, which is esteemed the best fresh¬ 
water fish of the East, from Batavia. 
It was attempted also tu colonize the 
island with frogs* bt’cause they .would 
eat the egg and the worm of the mos¬ 
quito* andtheFrench would eat ihem; 
but this attempt was unsuccessful. 
The Cape bird, which was transport¬ 
ed there for its song, has become so 
nuschievous to the plantations* that 
the government endeavoured to de¬ 
stroy it*' by setting a price upon it# 
head $ but another Bird from the same, 
countay* known by its habit of no- 
pSling worms and caterpillars upoil 
the tmrns of the bushes, has beta 
found exceedingly useful, and is call-; 
ed the gardener’s friend. A few eue*' 
mies have been imported | wherevel 
•hip# ^ their way 
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and it is said that their depredations 
contnbiited as much to make the 
Dutch forsake the island as the iu< 
cursions of the Maroons. The cock* 
roch has been brought from Ame¬ 
rica* and is at this time the greatest 
scourge of both islands. Snails and 
ants nave only been known there 
within the last thirty years, and both 
are exceedingly desti^ictive. Still 
more recently, the kermes has de¬ 
stroyed the prickly pear, which used 
to form almost all the hedges. In St 
Pierre’s time, the locusts were the 
scourge of the settlers $ he has seen 
them light upon the fields like a fall 
of snow, and cover the ground to the 
depth of sevend inches; but they 
have been completely extirpated by 
the universal practice of sweeping 
them in their grub state into holes 
about the size m the crown of a hat, 
dug for the purpose, covering them 
wiA a spade-full of earth, and then 
treading the grave down. This is 

E erhaps the only instance, in which 
uman industry has ever cleared a 
whole country of a pernicious insect: 
a wind* from the south may possibly 
again bring over a few stragglers, but 
in an island of that size, whenever they 
multiply, it will be easy again to de- 
iti^ them. 

When the island was discovered, 
it was overgrown with woods, which 
have been rapidly wasted. The first 
settlers, intent only upon clearing the 
mund, felled the trees, without any 
forethought of evil consequences, and 
plauted none to supply their poste¬ 
rity. The havock is also increased 
by the custom of siting fire to the 
glass in September, thus yearly lessen¬ 
ing those forests which *thc axe had 
spared, ifttce the soil, being m parts 
wholly 4)rt]^iled of shelter, is parched 
by thiksun, and the diminution of t* e 
... b 


woods has diminislied the quantity of, 
rain. Attempts have been made to 
raise plantations of young trees, but 
it is difficult to rear them, beeahse of 
the aridity which lias been thus pro* 
duced, and because when the rain ooet 
fall, it washes away the loose iarth 
from their roots. The remedy for this 
evil IS to prohibit burning the gva^ 
and to pant such trees as require 
least moisture. The climate is tem¬ 
perate and salubrious: white men can 
work in the open air; yet girls, it is 
said, are sometimss married at eleven : 
this precocity must be the effect of 
education and manners, not of the la¬ 
titude. Visco^uit de Vaux states the 
population in 1779 to hav^ amounted 
to 65,000, of whom 10,000 were 
white and mulattoes, and 55,000 
slaves. Since that time it is supposed 
to have doubled.* Port Louis is' said 
to contain about 6000 houses; its po¬ 
pulation therefore cannot be over¬ 
rated when taken at 30,000. In St 
Pierre’s time, this capital was called 
the Camp, and had scarcely an) ap¬ 
pearance of a town. Bory St Vin¬ 
cent, who guesses its inhabitants at 
only half the number which our au¬ 
thor assigns to it, gives no very invi¬ 
ting account of iu appearance ; he 
speaks of unpaved streets, low wood¬ 
en houses, most of them having only 
a ground floor, none rising above a 
single story, and negroes going about 
naked; giving, besides the indecency 
of the sight, an air of misery and sa¬ 
vageness to the place. But the lowness 
of the houses is the effect of prudence 
and not of poverty, for thus they es¬ 
cape the force of the hurricanes to 
which the island is subject; and the 
officer to whom we are indebted for 
thedetails of the expedition, describes 
them as painted, and kept in the clean¬ 
est order without, aud ornamented 
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within in a style approaching to Pa¬ 
risian eWgance. Perhaps the French 
revolution has improved Mauritius, as 
Louis duB Fourteenth’s persecution 
was the means of improving the co¬ 
lony at the Cape. Many old and 
n(d>le families took refuge there, and 
earned with them feeUngs which ad¬ 
versity had purified and ennobled, and 
manners winch it had not debased. 

Masenrexihas is rather the larger 
island of the two : it is nearly circu¬ 
lar, vrithout a single baymr creek on 
its coast) rising gradually from every 
side to a volcano near the centre, 
which is said to be 9000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The landing, 
even at the capital, is exceedingly dif¬ 
ficult. In St Pierre’s time, a draw¬ 
bridge was used for unlading sloops; 
it projected more than fourscore feet 
over the sea, being sustained by iron 
chains, and at the end there was a 
rope ladder for those who would land 
to ascend by. This was the only 
place in the whole island where any 
person could land without first jump¬ 
ing into the sea. A mole, which M. 
de la Bourdonuais constructed, was 
carried away by the waves. St De¬ 
nis is described as more like a village 
than a town ) the streets are fenced 
with palisades, and resemble roads in 
the country, half overgrown with 
weeds. European commodities are 
enormously dear theuci, b^ing purcha¬ 
sed from Mauritius. The sou, how¬ 
ever, is more fertile than that of the 
other island, and the cultivation bet¬ 
ter, The coffee is reckoned little in- 
feiior to that of Mocha : gieat use is 
made of it; it is considered a neces¬ 
sary article of life for those who sleep 
on the ground, and the best lefresh* 
ment foi those who are exposed to 
fatigue and cold. St Vincent says, 


that the poorest hunters, who paM 
the night in the woods, and confine 
the rest of their pottablc equipage to 
so many rounds of powde* and ball*' 
a tobacco pipe and a steel, never dis¬ 
pense with coffee; and if they ai« 
lucky enough to find honey to sweet¬ 
en it, they prize the beverage beyond 
all the strong liquors in the woild. 
Experience has convinced them of its 
virtues,—perhaps they learnt them 
originally from some of their African 
slaves. The food which enables the 
Galla to traverse wide deserts, and fall 
suddenly upon the cultivated country 
of Abyssinia, consists only of balls of 
coffee mixed with buttei : a lump of 
this composition, abodt the size of a 
bilhard ball, keeps them, they say, in 
strength and spirits during a whole 
day’s fatigue, better than a loaf of 
bread or a meal of * meat. Coffee is 
the most valuable production of the 
island. An officer who has publish¬ 
ed an account of the conquest, esti¬ 
mates the total value of its agricultu¬ 
ral produce at 1,430,800 d^ars, of 
which the coffee amounts to TS^ijOpO, 
and bloves to 540,000; the remaining 
items are cotton, col'll, maize, gar- 
vanzos, and potatoes, 'the public re¬ 
venue lie estimates at £30,000, thp po¬ 
pulation at 90,346, of whoDa 10,4 (K> 
are whites and creoles, 3496' fiee 
blacks, and 70,450 slaves. Near half 
the inhabitants were swept oil* about 
five-and-twenty years ago by the small 
pox, yet Bory St Vincent says they 
would neither admit variolous nor vac- ^ 
cine inoculation. , 

Mascarenhasbad jufiered m uch ft pifi 
the war | being without a port whec^, 
ships might fend security, its com- 
mercc was eifiirely destiojed, , 
manufactures and agricultuie^^viere 
both declining in consequence.^ But ^ 


* Brucc. 
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Mauritius had profited by the state 
of things; from hence the French car¬ 
ried on their iutrigues with the ArabSy 
with Persity and with the Indian 
powers ; here their privaterrs and 
Cl uizers brought all their pnzes; the 
ArabSy who traded under our favour 
along the, whole coast of Indisy sup¬ 
plied them with riccy and took in re¬ 
turn priz** goods at half cost* The 
naval defence of India, while the ene¬ 
my possessed this scttlrment, occa¬ 
sioned an annuil expenditure of more 
than 1 .500,(XX) 1. ; more than half 
the force may now be withdrawn, and 
even liin> material diminution of CX' 
pence is less iq^oortant than the sa¬ 
ving m human life which will be ef¬ 
fected, by withdrawing so many of 
our seamen from an unhealthy cli¬ 
mate. 

Having accomplished a conquest 
which we were so long afraid to at¬ 
tempt, what ought to be the determi- 
nationofEnglandconcemingtheseim- 
portant islands ? Is she to retain them, 
or to restore them whenever peace is 
made, that in a future war we may 
be exposed to the same losscb and the 
sadb danger as in this ? A * writery 
whose opinions are entitled to great 
weighty saysy that whenever the ques¬ 
tion of peace comes to be agitatedy 
the restoration of these islands will be 
made a sine du/i non : that this con¬ 
sideration will have its due effect on 
those who may have to negociatey 
and thaty looking forward to this, we 
ought to pull down rather than build 
up» to demolish rather than repair. 
But with regard to these and our la- 
ti;r conquests in Jatay he saySy theef 
wisest and most profitable policy 
would pflfnaps be that of delivmng 
them kHo the hands of the natives | 
taking care. Uoa^every in the .'rst 


place* to demolish all the forts* bat* 
teriesy lines and redoubtsy arsenal^ 
magazines, storehouses of every de* 
scnption of a public nature, and to 
briiig away or destroy all arms and 
ammunition, and on no account what* 
ever to suiFtr a single French, Dutch* 
or other European officer or soldier 
to remain upon any of the islands^ 
leaving no kind of naval or mditaiv 
stores that could facilitate the rebuild* 
ing and re-e8tabli<ihiug their defences. 
A measure c>lF th s kind would remove 
all temptation from the enemy to re* 
cover the possession of Java or the 
Mauritius. 'To rebuild and re-esta* 
blish are very difft rent operations from 
those of stepping at once into a com* 
plete and ready furnished settlement. 
It may be easy enough to prevent 
him from forming new establishments* 
but very difficult to dislodge him fi-om 
the old ones. The safest way* there* 
fore, is to dismantle them altogether* 
and intrust them chiefly to naval pro* 
tection. 

Whatever might be the expediency 
of such measures with regard to Java* 
the ciicumstaiices of tl;at great island 
are so difFerept from those of Mauriti* 
us, that what might be allowable and 
even prudent in the one instance, may 
be both impolitic and abominable in 
the other. Demolish the fortifleations 
of Mauritius* and the Arabian p'rates 
will lay it wasted—-disarm tte pco* 

f ile* and the negroes will little their 
ong arrear of wrongs* by cuttjng the 
throats of every white innabitant- At 
to nMtoring theislfuidy'it is indeed to 
be expected that* jf xiegociations were 
to be opened upon such grounds,at* 
they have been at the eno of formey. 
wars* France would require the sa*. 
cHfice,—-but this contest is not like 
other wars. While that country it 

m. p. i98. 
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iioder its present ruler, or i^hile it 
detains its present ponw, ot is actu¬ 
ated by its present prirtciples, peace 
i8^ Hnpossible { and, as far as human 
foresight Cah discern, England must 
nerer talk of peace till she is in a con¬ 
dition to dictate it* 

Mauritius Is ealued by France, not 
at a commercial colony, but as a mili- 
Ury and naval station, from whence 
she nAy threaten and endanger our 
Indian empire. What ipay be the 
hopes and fears which a wise man 
must feel concerning that extraordi¬ 
nary empire, this is not the place to 
say; but it is our obvious business to 
deprive the enemy, as far as possible, 
of the means of annoying us there, 
and it il our duty to make Mauritius 
and Mascarenhas British colonies, fbi* 
the sake of all the adjacent countries, 
as well as of India. For nearly two 
centuries the French have been the 
curse of Madagascar. The first thing 
they did, when they attempte'd to 
make a settlement there, was to ex* 
terminate the descendants of some 
shipwrecked Portuguese, who retain¬ 
ed enough of their fathers* arts and 
knowledge, to have acquired a benefi¬ 
cial ascendancy among the natives. 
The settlements which at different 
tiines they formed there were so many 
nests of dave-dealets, and in these 
times not less than forty of their 
agents were dispersed round the coast 
to encourage war among the different 
tribes^ the readiest way of procu- 
rhig a supply of slaves. Even this 
great islaitd, k^ in baihariam M it 
was by these nefarious means, was not 
•tifficienc to satisfy their demands} 
afid for many years past, the natives 
of the north-west coastof Madagascar 
have been in the practice of sending 
out expeditions, coasisfing aometiiheS' 
of 300 large boats, and irom ten to 
twelve thowaiid‘meB> against the Co¬ 


moro islands, for the purpose of cte** 
ryJhg off the peaceable inhabitanti 
and selling them to the French, Id 
this manner they have nearly depopu¬ 
lated the beautifol island of Hnuuen, 
where Sir William Jones found a hos- 
pitabh and happy people, who were 
wd) enough informed to be solicitous 
for information of the political state 
of ^he maritime powers, and Russia, 
and Turkey, and America; who were 
desirous of increasing their comforts 
by extending their commerce; and 
who had* written in their mosque a 
lesson of Arabian wisdom, which may 
be read with profit in Europe: ** Tte 
world,** it said, ** is gjven us for our 
edification, not for the purpose of 
raising sumptubus buildings: life, for 
the discharge df idoral and religious 
duties, not for pleasurable induTgen- 
cies: wealth, to be liberally bestowed, 
not avaridiously hoarded : and learn¬ 
ing, to produce g^Od actions, not 
empty dispulps.** 

At the close of the 15th century 
East Africa was rapidly advanang m 
civihzatiOn t Settlements were fodined 
by the Arabs on its islands and along 
its shores, whose merchant*kmgs re¬ 
mind us of Pholaeia ; but their grow¬ 
ing prosperity was destroyed by the 
Portugueze, who, at the Cxpeuce of 
more immediate evil than has yet been 
repaired, accomplished the great ob¬ 
ject of effectually stopping the pro¬ 
gress of Mahommedry. However ci- 
roneous in their opinions, however 
cruel in their means, their riews were 
great and generous; while the French 
slave-d^erti in thifage have infiTCted 
sittfilar evils upon the Comoro islands, 
in pursuit of« traffic which other 
countries have pronounced infamous. 
Our conquest of Mauritius has deli¬ 
vered the East African islands from*' 
the curses of this abominable trade ; 
were it only for thif rOfUon, that con. 
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quest ought never to be relinquished. 
It secures us also the trade of the 
Red Sea, and that ascendancy in the 
Persian Gulph, which was threatened 
by the intrigues of their agents at 
Muscate and Bussora. They had 
fixed their eyes on Ormuz, and they 
had endeavoured to establish them* 
selves upon the island of Camaram, 
thinking, by the possession of that 
island and its excellent harbour,* to 
exclude us from the Red Sea; the 
very policy which the Turks, when 
they were a politic and a powerful 
people, attempted against the Portu- 

g ueze. In the piratical Arabs, in 
le Waliabces^ and in the Imaun of 
Sana, with all hf whom they had es¬ 
tablished an intercourse, they would 
have found effective and formidable 
allies, and they would have obtained 
a still more powerful one in Persia, 
if Great Britain had not happened for 
once to send out as able an embassa¬ 
dor as France. One vij^orous mea¬ 
sure has frustrated their projects, and 
our possession of Mauritius may be 
as beneficial to East Africa, as the 
British conquests in Asia have been 
to the people of Hindostan. 

But to make the possession of these 
important islands secure, they must 
be made English by something more 
than mere possession, and receive the 
laws and language of England. Their 
size, and the small number of their 
white inhabitants, render it easy to ef¬ 
fect this ; and if we have not learnt 
from the Romans the wisdom of this 
policy, we have gone to school to lit¬ 
tle purpose. In Slascarenhas, Colo¬ 


nel Keating seems to have depended 
upon the friendly disposition of the 
people, for no sooner had he conquer¬ 
ed the island than he ventured to raise 
a corps there, putting arms into the 
hands of the very men who had so 
recently been in arms against him. 
Generm Abercrombie, it is said, did 
not fully approve of this confidence ; 
the inhabitants of that island are nqi 
doubt better disposed to ns than those 
of the Mauritius, because they have 
every thing^to gain by the change of 
government, and perhaps also the re¬ 
membrance of their English descent 
has nut been without its influence in 
a considerable portion of them j for 
many Englishmen, the companions of 
Avery, Condor, England, Pattison, 
and other pirates of those days, set¬ 
tled there, having enriched themselves 
in the Red Sea and the Gulph, and 
their desc'»ndant8 arc said to be very 
numerous. No such disposition can be 
supposed to exist in the other island, 
but it will not be difficult to produce 
it. The first step must be to declare 
our determination of retaining perma¬ 
nent possession; the next to ealablisli 
schools, and provide that all the chil¬ 
dren be taught the English language. 
Build chur^cs there, instruct the ne¬ 
groes in the English faith, make lawi 
for the gradual abolition of slavery 
as well as of the slave trade, and the 
next generation will see these islands 
more flourishing, more happy, and. 
more secure, than any of our own co¬ 
lonies are at this moment, or seem 
likely to become. 
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Marriage , ^ \rie, Holland annexed to France, Anti^Commercicd 

decrees, * Affairs of France^ and of the North of Europe. 


At the commencement of the year 
the people of France were informed* 
that a reduction of 200*000 men 
would be made in their military esta¬ 
blishment ; thus limitingit to700*000* 
half of which force was to be employ¬ 
ed in the defence of the coast* and in 
what were called maritime expedi¬ 
tions* the other half destined to carry 
on the operations in Spain-Spain* 
where Buonaparte had promised that 
not a village should be in arms by the 
Christmas of 1808*—Spain, which, 
after the retreat of Sir John Moore, 
Lord “ Grenville and Lord * Auck¬ 
land, had declared to be actually sub¬ 
dued*—Spain still required, by the 
confession of the French minister of 
finance, a French force of 350,000 
men, to support the poor puppet who 
had suffcredhimself tube madeequally 
infamous and miserable* by being pla¬ 
ced upon its throne. The Corsican* 
by whose folly and frantic wicked¬ 
ness tliis contest had been wholly and 
solely occasioned, knew how neces¬ 
sary it was to persuade the French 
people* that a war* which they felt to 
be so destructive, was not altogether 
as inglorious as it was urnust; and 
for \he purpose of this deceit* the 
flags taken ^m the raw recruits and 


volunteers at Espinosa* Burgos, Tu- 
dela, and Somosierra, and those which 
had been betrayed by l^or- 
la at Madrid, were pre- /aw. 22. 
sented to the legislative bo¬ 
dy ; a detachment of the grenadiers 
of the Imperial Guard were introdu¬ 
ced* and seated on both sides of Buo¬ 
naparte’s statue* that the stage might 
be full; a few rhetorical speeches 
were lei oiF, and the session then con¬ 
cluded, like a stage-spectacle* with a 
flourish of trumpets* and shouts of 
Longlive the EmperorBuonaparte 
understands the people whom he go¬ 
verns ; a few days before the repre¬ 
sentation of this scene, in replying to 
a deputation from one of the depart¬ 
ments, and professing his anxiety to 
promote their happiness and their glo- 
xjy —« r say their glory,” said he, 
** for without it, I conceive tliere can 
be no happiness for a Frenchman,” 
So well was he aware of tuis, that even 
just after the conclusion of the most 
splendid campaign in which he had 
ever been engaged, 4ic found it ne- 
cessiry to go back fourteen months 
for such trophit^ as these. 

The produce of the customs in 
180i) fell short of the receipts of the 
preceding year, by nioiethan a third 


, Sec our last year’s volume* p. iiS. 
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part; but tbe minister of finance* resources^andstai^ingmanufa/cturers'; 
when he announced'this in h& report* and the opposition told them* that 
spoke of it as a fact which proved the France was certain of success in what>i 
success of the anti>commercia] sys- ever she attempted on the continent; 
tern ; for the English exports* he af- that the cause of Spain was hopeless | 
firmed* had decreased within the same that it was impossible for us to carr|r 
time to the enormous amount of 19 on tlie war; that if we did not eman- 
millions sterling; so that the measure cipate the catholics* Ireland would be 
which diminished the proceeds of the lost* and the loss of Ireland would[ 
French customs in a degree which drawafteritthedownfalloftheBri* 
could not occasion any embarrassment tish empire. Speeches of this tenouf 
to the revenue, must prove fatal to and tendency were carefully transla* 
England. Every ai tifice was employ- ted for theAUse of the cmperor*s sub- 
ed to make the people believe that jects* and sent from one end of France 
England was on the brink of ruin, the other: But when the French 
Tbe king’s speech* as usual* was falsi saw it asserted* upon the authority of 

lied and sent abroad. There it was English members of parliament, that 
said* that whatever temporary and tlie (Spaniards and Portuguese had 
partial inconveniences may have re- nothing worth fighting for; that they 
suited from the measures which were were inimical in their hearts to Eng* 
directed by France against our trade land; that Buonaparte was reforming 
and revenue* the great source of our the abuses of their old govenimeiit|| 
prosperity and strength* those mea- • and red^’essing their grievances; when 
sures had vi'holly educing they saw it aifirmed in the £nglisl| 

any general effect. *I^y||Hw^alFiench House of Commons* that the people 
paper substituted foflP|HK words a of Spain must know Marquis* Wei* 
Sentence* in which Vfzs lesley would* if the opportunity should 

made to tell his parbament* that they offer, take both Spam and Portugal 
must be aware that the measures as Buonaparte haid done; when they 
adopted by France to dry up the saw ^hc same persons who represent^ 
great souices of our prosperity had ed Sir John Moore as a consummate 
been to a certain degree efficient. It general* a hero* and a martyr* vilify 
■was said, that we were not merely on the talents of Lord Wellington, deny 
the verge of national bankruptcy* but his merits* oppose the rewards which 
actually suffering under all the hor- were so justly conferred on him* and 
rorsof famine; that our cropsof every maintain* in the^face of their insulted 
kind had faded; we were obliged to country* that theBritish^my had gain* 
fe^d our cattle with sugar and mo- ed no victoiy at Tafavera; it appear* 
lasses* and had nothing but sugar* co. ed to them impossible tb^t language, 
coa* and coffee, and the skin and bones at once so false* so i^bsurd* ^nd so co- 
of thci>c cattjc for ourselves. To a operative with the designs of France* 
certain degree* Buonaparte and^his could have been uttered by aq £ng* 
}bt!irnif ists may have perhaps believed lisb tongue; Mr Wbitbread’i speech? 
the falsehoods wjiich they circulated; es were supposed to have been invent- 
they read fn our own factious news- ed In France* and they attributed to 
papers of decaying trade, diminished the artifices of theif own 

^ Volume II. p. 305. 
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what was in reality the genuine eifu- 
sions of weak minds, irriltable tem¬ 
pers. and disappointed faction. 

« Messieurs,” said Buonaparte to 
one of the deputations which congra¬ 
tulated him ^on his victories,«»my- 
ielf and the Emperor of Russia, my 
ally, have made every effort to give 
peace to the world, but without suc¬ 
cess. The King of En^and, grown 
old in his hatred against France, wish¬ 
ed for war. His situation prev« nts 
bim from feeling the calamities which 
!t brings upon the wojrld at large, or 
from calcmating its results wi^ re¬ 
gard to his own family. Neverthe- 
kss the war must come to an end, 
and we shall then be greater and more 
powerful than we have ever been, 
^e French empire is in the vigour 
of youth ; it cannot but grow and 
consolidate itself: that of my ene¬ 
mies is in the last stage of life $ every 
thing presageb its decay. Every year 
that they retard the peace of the 
world, will only augment my power.” 
That power appeared to superficial 
politicians to be established and se¬ 
cured by his alliance with the house 
of Austria. The negociations for 
this marriage were earned on with the 
utmost secrecy,' though his divorce 
made it certain that he was about to 
take another wife. Vienna was al¬ 
most the only dourt in Europe in 
which it was not conjectured that he 
would seek one. At Rngth the Vien¬ 
na journals officially announced ** the 
high destiny to which the Archdu¬ 
chess Maria Louisa had been called 
by Providence,** and the continental 
journalists, who w'ere debarred from 
other topics, continued for many 
weeks to fill their pages'with ac¬ 
counts of the ceremonials, anecdotes 
of thf imperial courtship, and clescrip* 
lions of the beauty of the bride ; her 
graceful form, the delicate whiteness 
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of her complexion, the brilliancy of 
her blue eyes, the profusion of her 
bright flaxen hair, the fine shape of 
her hands and feet, and tiie beauty of 
her teeth, when the Austrian lips 
were opened by a smile, and discover¬ 
ed their perfect symmttry and exqui¬ 
site colour. Nothing it 8c« med could 
equal her beauty, except it was her 
anectinii foi the hero who had chosen 
her, or rather whom bhe had chosen ; 
for the world was widely mistaken 
in supposing that the young archdu¬ 
chess was about to be led like a l-^mb 
to the altar; she was herself the prime 
mover of Napoleon’s marvellous at¬ 
tachment : the whole ambition of her 
soul had been direct^ to enslave by 
her charms the conqueror of the uni¬ 
verse. And this passion was not 
more ardent in itself than it was ex¬ 
traordinary in its effects. To the as¬ 
tonishment of every one, she read the 
rapid and difficult writing of Buona¬ 
parte with a readiness which seemed 
like inspiration; and one day when 
she hastened eagerly to her father, 
and he asked the cause of the Joy 
which was apparent in her counte¬ 
nance, she nplud, ** It is because wc 
have obtained great advantages in 
Spain.” The house of Austria is base 
enough for this part of the story to be 
true; for at the very time while prepa- 
mtiolis were making for the marriage 
festivals at Vienna, and for illumina¬ 
ting the city, at that very time Hofet 
was put to death by Buonaparte, and 
not one effort was made to save him 
by the Unfeeling and worthless family 
which he had served so well f 

Bertbier was sent^o Vienna as em¬ 
bassador on this occasion. At thq 
first public entertainment given in ho¬ 
nour of him, a transparency was ejfy- 
hibited, representing‘Fame support¬ 
ing two imperial crowns, on which 
were the initial letters of Napo]cii» 
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and Louisa ; under this was a winged 
gcnhis uniting the arms of France 
and Austria, and decorating them 
with a crown of myrtle and laurel. 
The ceremony of formally demanding 
the archduchess took place on the 
eighth of March } and when Berthicr 
addressed the future empress, telling 
hci that her august parent had gra¬ 
tified the wishes of the emperor his 
mast r, he added, that political con- 
sid^’rationb might have influenced the 
deieiniination of the two sovereigns, 
but the firt consideration was that 
of her happiness. “ It is above all, 
madam, your heart,*’ said he, ** that 
the emperor my master wishes to ob¬ 
tain of you. It will be delightful to 
behold the Genius of Power united on 
a great throne with those attractions 
and graces which render it beloved.” 
This flower of eloquence was too 
late for the transparency, and as we 
were at war with France, it could not 
even serve as the subject for an em¬ 
bellishment in the Ladies Magazine, 
to which it would have been so well 
adapted. The portrait of Buonaparte 
was then presented upon a velvet 
cushion, and appended to the bosom 
of the archduchess by the grand mis¬ 
tress. Buonaparte requested Prince 
Charles to officiate as proxy, telling 
him, that he knew not a worthier 
prince, nor a greater general; and 
that the two battles in which they 
were opposed to each other in the 
last war had so covered him with 
glory, that lie was anxious this so¬ 
lemn proof should be given of his 
sense of the prince’s merits. ** Be 
pleased then,” said he, “ to perfqm 
for me this interesting act, which 
tends to secure the tranquillity of 
Europe, and, by giving my hand to 
the Trinc^s Louisa, efface every 
thing Uiat is not inseparably^ connect- 
rS mth a perpetual friendship between - 


France and Austria.” Prince Charlea 
felt no humiliation at being thus re¬ 
minded of Aspern and of Wagram; 
of a victory which he had shown him¬ 
self incapable of pursuing, and a de^ 
feat which had made him consent tq 
purchase peace by the abandonment,of 
principle and of honour. He replied 
to Berthicr, that he was equally flat¬ 
tered by the emperor’s choice, and 
penetrated by the delightful senti.* 
ment, that this alliance would efface 
all traces of' political dissention, and 
that the momeht in which he should 
pi csent the hand of the archduchess 
in token of a reconciliation, as frank 
as it was faithful, would be the most 
interesting of his life. 

Buonaparte met the princess at 
Compiegne. The first part of the 
marriage ceremony, which, according 
to the new laws of France, was the 
civil marriage, was performed in the 
palace of St Cloud, on the first of 
April. The parties declared, that they 
took each other in marriage; and then 
the prince archchancellor, in the name 
of the emperor and the law, declared 
that they were united. The religious 
.ceremony took place on the following 
day in the chapel of the Louvre ; an 
estrade, with a canopy over it, was 
erected in fiont of the altar, upon, 
which two chairs of state were placed, 
with a praying desk, for Buonaparte 
and his bride. Close to the altar stood 
two large wax-tapers, in each of 
which twenty pieces of gold were in- 
crusted, and a hason, containing thirty 
pieces of gold and the marriage ring, 
was laid upon the altar. At the bot¬ 
tom of the steps were two eushions 
for their majesties, and at the top, 
three chairs for the grand almoner 
and the two assistant bishops. To 
tlie right of the altar the cardinals 
were seated, and the bishops on the 
left. The whole of the procession’' 
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btvinff {aken their appointed '^ttced 
the Fm/ Creator wn&chaonteaf and 
the grand almoner jpipaoounced a be- 
nediraon oa tibe! thirt;|r pieces of goM 
and the jring.'This bcMg doiie» Buo¬ 
naparte and the pnncess) takbg off 
their gloves^ advanced to the foot of 
the ai^r, and therd took each other 
by the right hands while the grand 
almoner ^^Sire, yoil declare that 
you acknowledges and you swear be¬ 
fore Gods' and m the face of hk holy 
churcbs that yon now take as your 
wife and lawini spoiids her Jmperiat 
and Royal Highness Madame Maria 
Xiouisa, Archouchessof Austria, here 
resent ** Yes/* having been replied, 
e continued, *« You promise and 
swear to be faithful to her in all things, 
as a faithful husband ought to be 
toward lus spouse, according to the 
commandment of God The same 
fotm was repeated to the princess, 
with this distinction only, that the 
word ackn(A»)ledge Was omitted, that 
word implying tne validity of t^pre* 
vious civil marriage $ but if bfaria 
Louisa did not consider the eiyil mar¬ 
riage as valid, with what conscience 
did she regard the civil divorce'ffotn 
Josephine, by virtue pf.^which she 
was now becoming the wife of a man 
actually under excotnmuiMcation i 

The grand almoner then delivered 
the pieces of gold one by one to Bno- 
napaite, who presented them io like 
manner to his new empress, an^ Ihe 
tran&fcired them to one of her maids 
of honour. Buonaparte next,., recei¬ 
ving the ring from the mtnistcr, placed 
it upon her finger, saying, I give 
yod this 1 bg in of the marriage 

which we contract}” and the grand 
almoner, making the sign of the cross 
upon her head, pronounced thenp^ man 
and wife, in the name of the FnitW, 
and of the Bou, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Kneeling then, and holding 
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each other by the right hand, they 
received the nuptial benediction} they 
then resumed their seats and went 
through the ceremony of kissing the 
gosTOls, after which they advanced 
to the altar, each bearing one of the 
tapers with the twenty pieces of gold 
incased in it, which they delivered as 
their offering to the gmnd almoner. 
High mass was now performed, du¬ 
ring which they Were repeatedly per¬ 
fumed with incense and sprinkled 
with holy water. Hmiug the propim 
iiare they kneeled on the cushiont 
placed for them, under a canopy of 
silver brocade, which was held over 
them by an archbishop pnd a bishop. 
They received the sacrament, and the 
ceremony was concluded by a Tc 
Deum, 

xTo mark the epoch of his iharriage, 
as he said, by acts of indulgence and 
benevolence, Buonaparte proclaimed 
a free pardon to aU deserters who had 
deserted before the year 1806 , and to 
all whose desertion was of later date, 
on conditioii that they returned to 
the army; all unpaid fines impoSed»by 
judgement of the police were remit 
ted, and a'pardon granted for all for 
mer offices; and 6000 girls were to 
be married to so many retiied soldiers 
of thfpecommunes} those who belong.* 
ed to Paris with a dowry given them 
of ISOO francs, and thpse from the 
rest of tlie empire with half the sum s 
12,000 dishes of meat, 12,000 loaves, 
and 144 pipes of wine, were distrihu- 
tedby lottery among the poor. WJNen 
Buonaparte receiv^ra the congratula¬ 
tion of the senate on his intended mar<# 
ripgp, he replied ‘to the pmsident, 
‘•that bibwaii ^ppy in having been 
called .Wl^rov^nce to «ign over n 
people of so much feeling and so all 
fectionate, jlnd that the Empress Mk- 
ria lj>oui3a would bC a teadelti|||Othet 
to the Eteneh.’* iFhis was a'happy 
, t vtt 
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hint for the PaHaians. ** She will he 
a tender mother to the French,” was 
of course one of the inscriptions on 
their triumphal arch. Another was, 
** We love her for her Jove of him ; 
vre love her for hei self.” A third, 
under the emblem of a rainbow, said, 
** She announces to the earth days of 
serenity.” A fourth device was,.Cu< 
pid playing with a sword and helmet, 
and the motto, <* She will charm the 
leisure hours of the hero.” Under 
the medallion of Buonaparte it was 
written, “The happiness of the world 
is in his hands*” 

On the day after the marriage, Buo¬ 
naparte and tivf empress received the 
homage and felicitations of the senate 
and great public officers. *< Si*e,”8aid 
the president, “ it is with the most 
respectful and profound emotion that 
the senate this day present themselves 
before your majesty. Never have they 
more powerfully felt the force and 
dignity of those family ties which 
unite the monarch to his faithful sub¬ 
jects. Your mpst tender affections, 
siref, the most inward desires of your 
heart, vrill hereafter be identiiied with 
the first interests of the monarchy and 
the most ardent A^ish of your people, 
the duration of the most powerful 
dynasty which has ever been founded 
among men. How many hearts, even 
beyoi^ the frpntiers of your empire, 
have bounded with joy at what is to 
constitute your felicity, and yuurgreat 
soul' has not been insensible to tlieir 
transports! Europe contemplates with 
lapture the august, daughter of the 
aovereigns of Austria on the glorious 
throneof Napoleon. Providencetsire, 
in reserving for yo\i this illustrious 
spOusati^BS been pleased to manifest 
mom that you have been 
bom,lbr the happiness of notions, and 
U^cute tffie repose of the world.” 
'The orttcr then addressed the cm* 


press j " Madame, the shouts of joy 
which have every where accompanied 
your majesty’s steps, that concert of 
benedictions which still echoes from 
Vienna to Paris, are the faithful ex¬ 
pressions of the sentiments of the 
people. The senate come to offer to 
your majesty testimonies of hoinam 
not less ardent,*—notless sincere. The 
imperial crown which sparkles on 
your brow, and that other crown of 
graces and virtues which tempers and 
sottenb the lustre of the former, at¬ 
tract toward you the hearts of thirty 
millions of Frenchmen, who make it 
their joy and pride to salute you by 
the name of their sovereign. The 
French, whom you have adopted, and 
to whom, by the most sacred of pro¬ 
mises, you have vowed the sentiments 
of a tender mother, you will find 
worthy of your kind regard. You 
will more and more cherish this good 
and tender-hearted people, who al¬ 
ways feel an anxious wish to love 
those who govern them, and to place 
affection and honour by the side of 
zeal and obedience. These sentiments 
which we have the liappiness to ex¬ 
press to your mriesties, are, under the 
guarantee of Heaven, like that sa¬ 
cred Oath which has for ever united 
the great and ^lendid destinies of 
Napoleon and Maria Louisa.”. Had 
the orator forgotten when he spoke 
of this good and tender-hearted peo¬ 
ple, and the love which they bear to 
those who govern them, that he was 
addressing the niece of Marie An¬ 
toinette P The days are passed when 
it cpuld be said to the house of Haps* 
burgh, Tufe^xAv^triambe: wehave 
seen in what the last intermanriage 
between the courts of Paris and Vien¬ 
na *ended $ and the beginning of this 
has been defeat and ignominyiShi^he 
Sacrifice of every honourable feeling} 
It was not enough for Buonaparte 
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to have complimented Prince Charfea 
upon the battles of Aspern and Wai* 
gram, battles wherein, by Ws accu¬ 
mulated blunders, he threw away the 
fortnnes of the continent, in an evil 
hour intrusted to his hands; he now, 
in thanking him for having officiated 
as proxvt sent him tlic grand ribbon 
of the iiegion of Honouh « I re¬ 
quest also,*' he said, «that you wfll 
^accept the cross of the same legion 
which I myself wear, and with which 
20,000 soldiers are jdCcbratcd, who 
have been mutilated, or who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in the field of 
honour. The first of these decora- 
tions is a tribute due to your genius 
as a general; the second to your 
bravery as a soldier.** There was at 
least as much of cutting irony in this 
as of political compliment; but the 
most humble and obedient servant and 
cousin of his majesty, as he styled him¬ 
self, replied, that he was deeply im¬ 
pressed with this distinguished mark 
of regard, and that his gratitude could 
only be equalled by the admiration 
which was excited in him by the great 
qualities which characterized Buona¬ 
parte. Having submitted to such an 
alliance, the house of Hapsburgh had 
nothing left but td affect to rejoice in 
it. Accordingly, Orders were given 
that upon the spot where the prideess 
took leave of her Austrian escort and 
was consigned to thei^rench, a splen¬ 
did marble monument should be erect¬ 
ed, with an inscription in letters ^of 
gold, to transmit to posterity the date 
of that*fn!Sniorable evcht. Another 
monument waSta&ed of s it was said 
th^t an obelisk was to be erected on 
the sp6t where Lous XVI. had been 
put to death; that a general fast was 
to be observed on the anniversary of 
his death; and that those persons who 
had voted for it were now at length 


to be punished: but some of those 
persons Buonaparte had found the 
most supple and servile of his agents^ 
and if it w^S really his wish to destroy 
the others, he feared to provoke a 
spirit which, if it had seen no other 
means of safety, might, by an effort 
of despair, have in some degree atoned 
to France for the calamities of which 
it had been the cause. The ibscrip- 
tion of Liberty and Equality, over 
the Hotel deVille, was removed before 
the marriage, that it might not shock 
the new empress i it seems as if it had 
been suffered to rutnain there so long 
to remind the Parisians of their folly, 
their inconsistency, t^eir ciimes, and 
their sufferings. 

It was said that Mana Louisa left 
a lap dog and a bird at Vienna, of 
which she was very fond. No sooner 
had she taken leave of them than, by 
Berthiet's orders, they wefe sent post 
to Paris, together with the tapestry 
of her chamber, and on her arrival 
she was shown into a room which 
seemed to be Exactly the same as that 
she had left, and where she found her 
Ikvourites arrived before her. It was 
said also m the German newspapers, 
that before she entered France Buo¬ 
naparte sent her a plain gold snuff¬ 
box, a present which surprised her, 
‘because shebad alrcadyrccelvedothcrs 
far more bnlliant and valuable; but 
upon opening it, she found an impe¬ 
rial receipt in foil for the twenty-five 
millions in arrears of Austrian contri¬ 
bution money. The Vienna Court 
Gazette declared, that this well-in¬ 
vented story was altogether false. A 
similar talc was told of Buonapaite's 
liberality to tl|e Queen of Prussuii 
after the peace of Tilsit; it waa 
equally false, and proceeded most 
probably from the same source. The 
Fren^ know the value of public opi'* 
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nioi), and they know that their false¬ 
hoods are current where the contra¬ 
diction of them can never hnd its way. 

Upon the marriage of the ill-fated 
Marie Antoinette, manyof the French 
regretted the alliance, because they 
thought it w'ould delay the destruc¬ 
tion of Austria, and thereby defer the 
hour when France should obtain that 
univei'sal empire, which, for more 
than a century, had been the object 
of her politics. They understood the 
character of Buonaparte toq well to 
feel the same regret; they knew that 
he regarded oaths, and alliances, and 
ties ofevery kind, as mere instruments 
of his ambition^ to be made or broken 
as occasion served; and they were 
well assured that while Austria, by 
this sacrifice of honour, procured only 
for herself a respite, during the ty¬ 
rant’s pleasure, her infiuence was se¬ 
cured towards the furtherance of his 
immediate prmects. Men in England 
speculated differently upon the event, 
according to the bias of their previous 
opinions. The adhiirers of Buona¬ 
parte pronounctid it the master-stroke 
of all his perfect policy; now, they 
said, he had effectually established lus 
family among the sovereign houses of 
Europe; he had identimd the inte¬ 
rests of the Buonapartes with those 
of the Austrian race; he was secure, 
and therefore he would be contented; 
ehould he become a father, domestic 
feelings and virtues might steal upon 
his heart: henceforth we might ex¬ 
pect to see him cultivate the ai ts of 
peace, and become another Augustus. 
Now then for overtures and negocia- 
tions^r^nd Mr Whitbread pronoun¬ 
ced his benediction upon the marriage 
in the House of Commons, as an 
event if Properly unproved, 

might'fkw to the pacincei-ioo and 
happisifS of Europe. Others, re- 
with«<regrct the former 


state of things, under which so great 
an advancement in arts and sciences, 
and in the .comforts of society had 
been made, considered the marriage 
as bringing with it at least this conso¬ 
lation, that it ;iaved one of the old 
powers from immediate ruin, and seem¬ 
ed, in their judgement, likely to in¬ 
sure its preservation. There were 
others who, remembering how Aus¬ 
tria had uniformly stiiven to put out 
the light of reformation and know¬ 
ledge, and *how Bohemia and Hun¬ 
gary lay crushed beneath het non 
yoke, believed that no gieat and be¬ 
neficial changes could be produced 
upon the continent till that house was 
destroyed. They saw great imme¬ 
diate evil for Germany in this union 
between two powers equally inimical 
to liberty. But the Corsican, they 
thought, had consulted his vanity 
more titan his mterest in tliis connec¬ 
tion ; he haa rather changed his 
political relations than strengthened 
them : Russia would behold this new 
alliance with suspicion, and the Ger¬ 
man powers with fear; even in his 
own family perhaps the seeds of dit- 
union were sown ; the children of his 
lawful wife he bad connected by mar¬ 
riage with one of his brothers, and 
with the house of Bavaria ; howevet 
patiently they might appear to brook 
their mother’s degiadation, it was not 
to be expected that Maria Louisa 
fould bear any good will towards 
them ; a family sbaie of Austrian 
pride would make her despise both 
the Beauhaiiiois and Buonapartes as 
low bom, and this feeling would be 
mingled with hatred, becausealieooqld 
not but know, that if ever the chU<- 
dren of Louis Buonaparte were en¬ 
abled to dispute tlie succession, the le¬ 
gitimacy of her offspring might easily 
he disproved. As for any change in 
the chaiacter of the Corsican, if any 
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fruit should be produced by this graft 
of Manchineal upon Upas, as well 
might the Ethiopian be expected to 
change his skin, or the leopard his 
Spots, as this man to put away his in- 
hercnt and inhuman nature. The pre¬ 
parations for his marriage had not pre- 
vciited, nor even suspended, one ox his 
murders in the Tyrol. In an age of 
civilisation, ho was a barbarian, with- 
^ out any of a barbarian’s virtues; and 
" it was his heart’s desire to render the 
age as barbarous as himfelf. There¬ 
fore he hated libeity^ and, if it were 
possible, would suner neither a free 
press, nor a free man, to exist upon 
the face of the earth. 

Two of his decrees, both issued a 
few weeks only before the marriage, 
abundantly evinced this disposition. 

By the one, the number of, 
Feb, 5. printers and booksellers in 
France was ordered to be 
greatly reduced $ they who were per¬ 
mitted to continue the tr^dc,' were^to 
take out a license from the police, 
and swear that they would 'neither 
print nor expose to -sale any work 
tending to entrench upon the^interests 
of the state, or upon the duties which 
subjects owe to their sovereigns } and 
they were 'bound to indemnify the 
persons whom this decree threiy out 
of their business. The 
March 3. other, under the title of 
' a dccrc^for the relief of 
pertain state prisoners in France, es¬ 
tablished eight state prisons for fue 
classes of persons, whom, in the, 
words of the decree, it was neither 
convenient to bring before the courts 
of justice for trial, nor to set at li¬ 
berty. The victims condemned to 
these dui^cons' were persons who 
had at difi^rent times made attempts 
against the safety of the state, and 
wltD would be condemned to capital 
punishments, ^if superior considera¬ 


tions did not oppose their being 
brought to trial; others who, ha- 
ving figured as chiefs in the civil 
wars, had taken again to flagrant 
crimes, but motives of general inte* 
rest prevented them also from being 
brought to trial; others were rob¬ 
bers of diligcndes, or men oilierwise 
criminal, whom the courts were not 
able to condemn, though they were 
certain of their guilt; the fourth class 
consisted of persons who had been 
employed by the police in foreign 
countries, and having failed in fidelity, 
could neither be brought to trial, nor 
set at liberty, without compromising 
the safety of the slate; the fifth were 
dangerous men*, belo^ingtothe difle- 
rent united countries, who could not 
be put on their trial, bccansc their 
crimes were either of a political na¬ 
ture, or anterior to the union, and who 
could nut be set at liberty without 
compromising the interests of the 
state. “ ConsicTering, however,” 
the arch-tyraflt said, *< that his jus¬ 
tice required him to assure himself, 
that those of his subjects who frere 
detained in the state prisons were de¬ 
tained there for lawful causes, with a 
view to the public interest, and not 
from private considerations and pas¬ 
sions ; that it was fit to establish le¬ 
gal and solemn forms for the exami¬ 
nation of every case, and that in form¬ 
ing the process of this inquiry, giving 
the first decision in a privy council, 
’and revising anew every year the 
causes of the detention, to ascertain 
whether it should be prolonged, he 
should provide fornlte safety of the 
staiie, and that of the citizen^, lie had 
deerdedy that po person be detain¬ 
ed in a^ state pfimn but by virtue 
of a decision made in a privy coun¬ 
cil $ that the detention was not to be 
prolonged beyond a year, ui^ss by a 
new order; and that coipmissionert 
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were to inspect tbc$e prisons once a 
month, and discharge aft such as were 
not detained Strictly according to 
law*” Thus, under the pretext of 
relifviDg state pri»oiiers, did Buo¬ 
naparte establish eight Bastilles in 
France, where all persons whom he 
should tnwk proper to suspect were 
to be iinpnsoued, without being ever 
bi ought to trial, or even put upon 
theii Justification. Oppressions of 
this kind have been sometimes prac¬ 
tised, but never before avowed; this 
is the first time that they were ever 
made an acknowledged and perma¬ 
nent part of the system of govern¬ 
ment. 

The ambition of Buonaparte was 
as little likely to be satisfied by this 
marriage, as his heat t was to be sof¬ 
tened. Hints were given at this ve¬ 
ry time concerning his future views, 
which Austria could not misunder¬ 
stand. “ The Roman and German 
imperial dignity,” it was said, “ which, 
with regal d to Rome, had long been 
an empty name, had ceased to exist 
upoit we abdication of the Emperor 
•Francis; from that time, therefore, 
the great Emperor of the French had 
a n^t to assume the title. Napoleon, 
who revoked the gifts which Charle¬ 
magne made to the bishops of Rome, 
might now, as legitimate lord para¬ 
mount of Rome, like his illustrious 
predecebMi’’, siyle himself Roman and 
French Kmpeior. He restores to the 
Romans theeagle which Chailcmagne 
brought from them, and placed upon 
lus palaa* at Aix la Chapclle; he 
makes them sharers in his empire 
and his gl >ry} and a thousand y«ais 
after the reign of Chatlemagne, si new 
n^dal will be struck with,we inscrip¬ 
tion, RetMwtio Imperii. After ages 
of ol^*|tti, the Empiic or the West 
reap]^^ with rcndvattd vigour \ for 
Mapoleon the Gical must be looked 


on as the founder of a revived West¬ 
ern Empire, and in this character he 
w ill prove a blessing to civilized Eu¬ 
rope.” What follows is Worthy of 
being lematked; for it must be re¬ 
membered, that all speculations of 
tliis kind, in the Journals which are 
under the controuf of France, speak 
tlie language of the Fiench govern¬ 
ment. « The peace of Europe will 
thus he completely re>e8tabh8hed. 
The great number of well-meaning 
people, to whom Napoleon’s power 
seemed oppressive, while they consi- 
ucifd themselveff as exempt from any 
engagement towards him, will fulfil 
their new duties with inviolable fi¬ 
delity. Considered in this point of 
view, it will appear that the re-esta¬ 
blishment of the Western Empire 
is a duty which Napoleon owes not 
less to the law of self preservation, 
than to the repose of Europe.” 

In pursuance of the in¬ 
tention winch was thus Feh. 17. 
intimated, a Senatus Cun- 
sultum appeared early in the year, by 
which it was decreed, that the Roman 
states should be united to, and form 
an integral part of, the French em- 
ire. They were divided into two 
epartments, called Rome andThrasi- 
raenc. The^city of Rome was decla¬ 
red to be the second in the empire; 
the prince imperial was to take the 
title of King of Rome; mid after ha¬ 
ving been crowned in Notre Dame 
at Paris, the emperors were, before 
the tenth year of their reign, to be 
crowned in St Peter’s, By the same 
decree, a mortal blow was aimed at 
the spiritual authority of the pop^. 
It was enacted, that at their eleva¬ 
tion ^they should swear never to act 
ioa0Ary to the four prbpositions of 
the Galilean church, adopted in an 
assembly of the clergy, in 1682, and 
these four propositioa^were declared 
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common to all th<‘ catholi? churches 
of the empire. Lands to the viduc 
of two imilions of franks* free of all 
impositions* but lying in different 
parts of the empire* were t<i be as^ 
signed to the pope, who was to have 
palaces prepared for him xn the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the empire where he 
might wish to reside* but who was 
necessarily to have one at Paris, and 
another at Rome; and the expences 

* of the Swred College* and of the 
propaganda, were declared imperial, 
that as littleinflucncsaspoasiblemight 
remain to the degraded head of the 
catholic churdi. 

It was sufficiently Apparent what 
rights were hereafter to be claimed 
by virtue of the title which Buona¬ 
parte had thus arrogated for his suc¬ 
cessors. Meantime he had nearer 
objects of usurpation. When first 
this adventurer began* like a knight 
of romance, to parcel out duchies 
and kingdoms among his kinsmen and 
followers* it was thought a wise as 
well as a grateful policy; he was thus 
surrounding France with states* whose 
dependence would be secured as much 
by the attachment of theirrulers, as by 
the weakness of the people; and the 
desire which he manifested to aggran¬ 
dize the children of Josephine as well 
as his own brettiren, though in some 
Pleasure to be imputed to political 
motives, seemed to^how, that he still 
retained some natural feelings and 

* human charities, which mitigated his 
bloody and brutal disposition. Time, 
however, discovered* that the tyrant 
had not even these virtues to redeem 
him from his vices. Qf all the people 
of the continent, the Dutch had given 

«to France the least cause or pretext 
of complaint. WhentheiroHgqvern- 
xnent, rather by the error ofsOthers 
than ks own, engaged in the Ai}ti« 
Jacobine wayi the people were in fa¬ 


vour of the French j as a people they 
made no resistance to Pichegrii when 
he entered their country, aiid they na* 
*Wnted patiently, if not cheerfully, ttl 
a revolution, which deprived thehouse 
of Orange of its bertsditAry power. 
They bad declared war agiuiit Lng^ 
land, *h obedience to their new ally ; 
their government had been changed, 
in obsequious imitattonof every change 
in France ; they had lost tlicir colo¬ 
nies and their commerce; they had 
been drained by repeated contribu¬ 
tions ; their soldiers were fighting the 
battles of Buonaparte, and nothing 
was left them but the bare name 
of independence; y'et the name was 
dear to a-people v^diose forefathers 
had won their independence by so long 
and arduous a contest. They had 
been fortunate in the king whom it 
had pleased the tyrant tb set over 
them. Louis Buonaparte was a gen¬ 
tle and well-meaning man, whothongh 
he had not strength of mind, like Lu- 
cien* to follow the dictates of his own 
better heart in defiance of Napoleon, 
was yet far from submitting to be¬ 
come* like the wretched intruder in 
Spain,, the despicable but guilty in¬ 
strument of his atrocious policy. He 
had done what, considering tfie ch> 
cum&tauces under which he had been 
forced upon the Dutch, it seefned al- 
mdst impossible that he should do,— 
he had won their affections; not by 
any good which he was enabled to 
render them,—the tyrant did not leave « 
himjpowprenou^ for that*—but by 
the interest whi^ he took in the suf¬ 
ferings of the pecmie, and the manner 
in which he attempted* however un- 
a^Uingly, to prevent or soften these 
meaijiirea pf diis remorseless brother 
whick |^d<d tb increase the distress 
of a yuinbd country. 

The conduct of Louis provoked 
B'nonaparte, who seems also to have 
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bated the Dutch more ^han any 
other people who have fallen under 
his power, h^use he knew their old 
inclinations and commercial habits at-* 
tached them to the English. Me¬ 
naces had long been thrown out that 
he was determined to incorporate 
their country with the French em¬ 
pire, and when Louis went to Paris 
to witness his brother’s divorce, it was 
feared that he would not be suffered 
to return. The hopes and fears of 
the Dutch continued to 
Jan. 24. fluctuate till the latter end 
of January, wbenM.Cham- 
pagny made known to their minister 
forforeiOT affairs the r^olution which, 
he said, nis impanal majesty had been 
foiced to come to, in consequence of 
the actual ?ituation of Europe, “ If 
these determinations,*’ he continued, 
** are contrary to the views of the peo- 
Holland, the emperor is cer- 
CahJ) sorry for it, and has adopted^ 
this course with great regiet. But' 
the un relenting Destiny which pi esidcs 
over the affairs of this world, and 
which chuses that men should be go¬ 
verned by events, obliges his majesty 
to follow up with flrnmess those mea¬ 
sures of which the necessity has been 
demonstrated to him, without suffer-, 
itig himself to be turned aside by se¬ 
condary considerations.” M. Cham- 
pagny then proceeded to say, ** tbat 
bexore the oiders in council ot No¬ 
vember 1807, there was but little b- 
^ convenience to what he was pleased 
to cajl the common cause, in the com¬ 
merce kept up by H oUand with Eng¬ 
land i MatrseUles, Bouideaux and Ant¬ 
werp enjoyed the sime advantage, ei¬ 
ther thiough the agency of neutral^ 
or by bbrr<>^°ff their flag ^ and the 
neutrals thus formed a aortj ^ waguq 
between the pdweiy whom tap sen le- 
parated* But wbtiO the emperor was 
forced to userepria^ f gainst tbe Eng¬ 


lish system of blockade, by decreeing 
the blockade of the British islet, neu¬ 
trals, and especially the Amencans, 
demanded an explmiatioo of this mea-- 
sure. He answered them, that aL 
though the absurd system of block¬ 
ade was a state altogether of btoler- 
able usurpation, he bounded himself 
to stopping the commerce of the 
English un the continent^ the decree 
being only to be executed upon land. 
But this measure, as it necessarily sliut 
the ports of Holland against English 
commerce, injurtdthemcrcantile inte¬ 
rests of the Dutch and was repugnant 
to their auck'iit habits j and this waa 
the first cause of the opposition which 
began to prevail between France and 
Holland. From that time,** said M* 
Champagny, ** his imperial majes¬ 
ty could not but observe that the 
King of Holland was divided between 
his most impicbciiptiblc duties^—his, 
duties to the impciial thione, and the 
mercantile bterests of the Dutch na¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, his impel lal ma¬ 
jesty armed himself with patience, 
and shut his eyes, expecting some in¬ 
cident in the turn of events w'liicli 
would deliver his brother from thet 
very unpleasant alternative to which > 
he found himself reduced.** 

This manifesto proceeded to state, 
that after the peace of Tilsit Eng¬ 
land declared herself sovereign of the 
ocean, and thought proper to extend 
the jurisdietbn ^ the English parlia¬ 
ment over the whole globe, allowing 
neutrals po liberty of trade, unless 
with a {liredt profit to hersejf, and 
thus flxiug the foundation of her re* 
venue upeff the industry of other na- * 
tiousr—a plan wluch was nothing less 
than a public assertion of universal 
soveraignty*. The emperor then, found 
himselftinder the necessity of taking 
an extreme part, aad of employing 
crerymcaosof opposition bids power, 
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rather than Buffet the wo’ld to bend 
under the yoke which the English 
cndcarouted to impose upon it. He 
therefore puWishw the Milan de¬ 
cree. America renounced all naviga- 
tiort andcoirtiuerce; thus making a sa- 
crificeof the intercBt of the moment to 
that which is her Mrprtual interest, 
the preservation or her independence. 
But Holland, upon #hom the success 
of these meanures depended more than 
\ipon any other country, was an ob¬ 
stacle to their execution, and conti¬ 
nued to carry on a commercial inter¬ 
course with the common enemy of 
the continent. All the representa¬ 
tions of France hppn this subject 
were useless, and his imperial majesty 
was obliged to show his displeasure 
by rigorous measures. Tvirice he shut 
tlie French custom-houses to the com¬ 
merce of Holland; they were shut 
at this moment, so that the Dutch 
had no legal communication with the 
nations of the continent, and the em¬ 
peror was defermined not to open 
these barriers while circumstances re¬ 
mained unchanged; for in fact it would 
be to open them to England. The 
Dutch nation, said Champagny, far 
from imitating the patriotism of the 
Americans, have been glided in all 
their transactions solely oy miserable 
mercantile considerations. 

It has fallen to the lot of few states¬ 
men to be employed in such nefarious 
projects as M. Champagny, and It 
must be admitted that profligate am 
bhion could never have found a After 
mouth-piece* With an efirofitery of 
which former ages afford no prece¬ 
dent, this minister asserts the most 
direct and palpable falsehoods, avows 
tlie most unquaUAed and iniquitous 
rinciples of usurpation, and, while 
c insults the common feeling and 
common senseof mankind, blasphemes 
Pt ovideDCCfbyuepnsseating Che tyran¬ 


nical acts of Buonapaj te as «the will 
of that unrelentii^ Destiny which 
presWes over thea&sof theworldl*^ 
The remainder of his communicatiojl*' 
to the Dutch minister formed a At 
sequel to this preamble. « The em¬ 
peror,” said he, ** observes that Hol¬ 
land 18 destitute of the means for car- 

n on war, and almost without re- 
es for her own defence. She is 
without a marine; the sixteen vessels 
which she ought to have furnished 
have been dismantled. She is with¬ 
out energy j during the last expedi¬ 
tion of the Englim, the important 
position of-'Vecre, vtrhich was nei¬ 
ther provisioned tior aimed, made no 
resistance; and the important post 
of Batz, upon which might have de¬ 
pended the success of so many events, 
was abandoned six hours after the 
appearance of the advanced guard of 
the enem). Without an army, with¬ 
out revenues, it might also be said, 
without friends and without allies, 
the Dutch are a society animated 
only by a regard to their commercial 
interests, and forming a rich, useful, 
and respectable company, but not a 
nation.” It was a new feature of 
tyranny thus to behold a tyrant in¬ 
sult the wretched people whom he 
had ruined. ** If therefore,” he said, 
“ England should continue to main¬ 
tain her orders of council, the present 
situation of 1 lolland would in that 
case be incompatible with the system 
of the continent; and his imperial 
majesty proposed, Arst, to recal home 
the pnnec of bn blopd whom he had 
placed on tlie thrqne of Holland; 
forjthe Arst duty of a Prench prince, 
pieced in the line Of hereditary suc¬ 
cession to the ilhperial thione, is to¬ 
wards that thi'Oac: when m opposi¬ 
tion to that, all others must give way. 
The Am duty of every Frenchman, 
in whatever situation detthiy ‘may 
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place him, is tdtvards his country. 
Secondly, to occupy all the mouths of 
the rivers in Holland, and all its ports 
by French troops; and thirdly, to 
employ ev^ry means, and without be¬ 
ing stopt by any consideration, for 
making Holland enter into the conti¬ 
nental system, and finally wresting its 
porta aud coasts from the administra¬ 
tion w hich had rendered them the pri** 
cipal entrepots of England.” Thus 
did Buonaparte declare that he would 
seise HoUand, unless the English 
should repeal their orders in council; 
a measure over which Holland could 
have no possible cuntroul.. It was evi¬ 
dent that the tyrant, who made the 
continuance of tndr nominal indepen¬ 
dence depend upon such a condition, 
was determined to seize the country. 

The poor Hollanders called upon 
God, and upon all Europe, to witness 
that they had not deserved the heavy 
charges which were brought against 
them. Who,** said they, “ can be 
igne' ant of the sacrifices made by this 
coi'iury tor the common cause ? how 
shct^has exhausted herself ? what she 
has suffered i To say nothing of the 
hundied millions of specie w^cb we 
gave for our ransom ; nor to mention 
the number of French tioops years 
after years clothed, fed, and paid by 
this little spot of grouut* ; nor of the 
real number of ships of war sacri- 
ced in the common co .test; nor of 
so many of our best soldiers and sai- 
lore, the flower of our youth, fallen 
into the hands of our enemies ; nor 
of our burdens, not only increased, 
but almost doubled; let us confine 
oumlves to the things immediately 
connected with the cause to w^ich 
we are ^iccused of Having b^en un¬ 
faithful. U pon the Miltm^ecrec, did 
not out king spontaneously I’lut all 
bis ports, and thereby set an example 
to the Aiherieaitsf Did not the list 


of seizures made since the first of 
Ajpnl last, aud amounting to 111 s- 
seis and 88 boats and waggons, Ul <rd 
an incontrovertible prom of the pu¬ 
rity of his intentions ? Have we not 
seen our king refuse entrance to 
Dutch ships, laden under a neutral 
dag with Dutch property, and force 
them, while his heart bled at the act, 
to put to sea in the midst of the worst 
season of the year, and in stormy wea¬ 
ther ? Has not our very inland con¬ 
veyance been subjected to new and 
unheard-of regulations ? That con¬ 
traband traffic has been earned on, 
cannot be ilenied; but has it not 
been carried on everywhere ? can it, 
under any circumstances, be entirely 
prevented ? and, more particularly, it 
it possible to prevent it along so ex¬ 
tensive a line of coast ? And it must 
also be remembered, that smuggle! s 
often support thistiaffic by vidence, 
and that applications for a military 
force to oppose them have in many 
instances not been attended to, be¬ 
cause so many of our troops ate em¬ 
ployed fpr the common cause in Ger¬ 
many and Spain. The more, there¬ 
fore,** i^id they, “ we feel hurt at 
this unmerited iimiutation, the more 
may we expect from the justice of 
the emperor, that, on being better in¬ 
formed, and looking to his own in¬ 
terest and that of France, he will 
cause justice to be done to our king, 
and nut expose himself, in the eyes of 
Europe and postenty, tu the accusau 
tion of having adopted against a lupl 
and industrious nation, connected by 
every possible tie with France and 
hdr imperial -ruler, measures which 
would be inconsistent with their in¬ 
dependence, and which must termi¬ 
nate in the 4estruction of their very 
existence'as a people* We flatter 
ouraelvcB that the great Napoleon, 
assured of our sincere and zealous 
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co-operation in the system of the con- 
tincnty will place his highest glory in 
supporting and cherishing a people* 
to whom, by the tieaty of Paris in 
1806, he, for himself, his heirs and 
successors, has guaranteed the main¬ 
tenance of their constitutional laws, 
their independence, the .integrity of 
their possessions m the two hemis¬ 
pheres, tind their political, civil, and 
religious freedom on the same footing 
bn which it then stood; a people who, 
from the government of tiis ijrother, 
who more and more aRracted the love 
and esteem of the nation, expected 
once more to enjoy peace and pros¬ 
perity, after so many calamities.’' 

These were indeed the groans of the 
Dutchmen! A specimen of what they 
were to expect was given them at 
the same time that the threat was held 
out, by a decree, in which, under the 
plea of providing for the security of 
the northern frontiers of his empire, 
and placing out of danger the dock¬ 
yards and arsenal of Antwerp, Buo¬ 
naparte ordered an army to be form¬ 
ed called the army of Brabant, and 
took all the country between the 
Meuse, the Scheldt, and the ocean, 
for the territory of that army. This 
was followed by an order to all the 
first famiUes of Brabant, to send their 
sons, from the age of eight to twelve, 
to tl]ie Lyceum at Paris, in order to 
be educated,-—an instance of tyranny 
unexampled in modem times, the 
* children being manifestly taken from 
their parents to be held as hostages 
for their submission.' > 

Louis, who was still endeavouring 
to intercede for a people whom he 
sincerely commiserated, ad- 
Feh, 1. dressed a letter to the le¬ 
gislative body a few days 
after this pubUcation of Champag- 
ny's, to diminish, he.said, the im¬ 
pression which sp unjust and asto¬ 


nishing an accusation must m^ke up¬ 
on thetr hearts, as well as upon the 
heart of every true Hollander. 

Holland retained the bhadow of iiidS 
pendcnce, the Dutch press was com- 

f arativcly free, and the letters of poor 
louis, which appeared during tins 
short interval, would be damning 
proofs of the tyranny of Buonaparte, 
if no other documents existed. They 
arc even the more impressive, from 
the suppression which personal and 
brotherly feelings tend to produce, 
as much as political considerations. 
“ While,” said he, during tlie four 
years which Imve elapsed since the 
commcncem#t of my reign, the na¬ 
tion, and you in p'arsscular who were 
called to watch over her intorests, 
have borne with so much difficulty 
and distress, but at the same time 
with so much resignation, the doub¬ 
ling of the imposts, so considerable 
an augmentation of the public debt, 
and armaments so great and so dis¬ 
proportionate to the population and 
means of the kingdom, we little 
thought that we should be acejased 
of having violated our engagements, 
and of not having done enough, at a 
moment when the state of maritime 
affairs operated upon us with a great¬ 
er pressure than upon all other coun¬ 
tries collectively, and when, to com¬ 
plete our misfortunes, we are also 
compelled to sustain a blockade upon 
the continent. It is the heartfelt 
consciousness of these considerations 
which should lead us to the exerase 
of patience, till the moment whe.i the 
justice of the ec^eror my brother 
shall make reparation for a charge we 
have so little deserved. 1 cannot as¬ 
certain how te>ig 1 may yet be pre¬ 
vented from gfratifying the first and 
most anxious of my wishes, that of 
returning to my capital, and 
myself in the midst of you at tlus dit- 
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ficult and critical juncture. But, 
however distant that period may be, 
be assured that nothing can alter my 
affection for the nation, and my at¬ 
tachment to her interests, nor lessen 
you in my esteem and conhdence.” 

A few weeks afterwards 
Feh, 21. he wrote to the council of 
state, saying, that though 
three months had now nearly expired 
since he left Holland, nothing was 
yet decided. He had been ill mean¬ 
time, and it may well be supposed 
tliat his state of mind did not accele¬ 
rate his recovery; having recovered 
however, he told them he would not 
suffer a single instant tc^ass without 
repeating to thftn the assurance that 
all possible exertions should continue 
to be made for preserving the exist¬ 
ence of the kingdom. “ Wc can- 
not,** said he, ** conceal from our¬ 
selves that this will cost us great and 
difficult sacrifices; but 1 shall not 
hesitate, if there be but a possibility 
that Holland, after all that can be 
demanded of it, may be suffered to 
exist, to submit myself to the gene¬ 
rosity of the emperor my brother, in 
the just expectation that, bpoti the 
removal of all the causes of dissatis¬ 
faction, wc shall receive those indem¬ 
nifications to which wc are so strong¬ 
ly entitled, and which will be more 
tnan ever necessary to us. My in¬ 
tention in submitting myself to the 
pleasure of the emperor my brother, 
sn every thing that he can demand of 
us, is to convince him that we have 
inany enemies ; that we may have 
been the victims of calumny, of petty 
assioflS and interests; but that jwe 
ave sever ceased to admire the em¬ 
peror, and still will continue ^to ad¬ 
mire him, and to Conduct Wrielvea 
as true friend^ add old allies eff Frauce, 
tried by numerous and vari¬ 

ous events. Should I be able to suc¬ 


ceed in this purpose, as I have every 
reason to expect, every thing else will 
follow, inasmuch as it must be both 
the interest and inclination of France 
to favour and aggrandize her friends, 
and not to depress them. I thefe- 
foi*e entreat you to unite all your ef¬ 
forts to prevent emigration to foreign 
countries, andevery proceeding which 
might indicate despondency, and to 
exhort the nation to await the deter¬ 
mination of the emperor upon our 
fate, with that firmness which is so 
pcculbriy their*character, and which 
so intimately belongs to the justice 
of their cause. I am not ignorant of 
what every individual suffers. 1 have 
done every thing to plead our cause 
in the most effectual manner. Nei¬ 
ther the loss of time, nor the failure 
of my efforts, nor any other consider¬ 
ation, has been able to deter me from 
my purpose; and, accoidingly, I have 
every reason to believe, that if we can 
Come to any arrangement, which does 
not exclude the possibility of our ex¬ 
istence, Holland may still escape the 
present impending tempest; particu¬ 
larly if, after all this, there remain 
not only no grounds, but even no pre¬ 
text for misunderstanding and dissa¬ 
tisfaction, to which all my efforts ate 
directed.** 

It cannot be supposed, that when 
Buonaparte made his brother King 
of Holland, he could be so ignorant 
of his character as to suppose he 
would be, like Joseph or Jerome, his 
mere tool, the unreflecting afid obe¬ 
dient instrument of his capricious 
and tyrannical humour. It would 
have been as- easy for him to have 
annexed Holland to his empiri* then 
as nbw; the people were equally 
subdued, equally helpless, and his 
own overwhelming force was compa¬ 
ratively greater; for Spain, which 
was now the grave of his armies, was 
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tihen among the most submissive and 
most useful of his dependent allies. 
Empero»*of France himself, one bro- 
thcrupou the throne of Naples, which 
he had fairly conqueitd, and where 
the change of dynasty could not pos¬ 
sibly be ror the worse, and the other 
placed over the Dutch, if not by their 
choice, certainly with their assent, 
it seems probable that at the time he 
designed these arrangements to be 

{ ■ leimanent. The crimes which he 
lad then committed, he might have 
concealed, even front himseu, under 
the cloak of policy, representing them 
Eb necessary acts for the security of 
his own person, and the establish¬ 
ment of his family. But since that 
period he had become drunk* with 
power; having failed in Spain to effect 
the greatest of all his ambitious pro¬ 
jects by fraud, he had determined to 
cany it through by the most remorse¬ 
less and bloody means the princi¬ 
ples which he from that time avowed 
were as atrocious as the system which 
he carried on; and for the sake of ob¬ 
taining universal empire, he seems to 
liavc set God and man equally at de¬ 
fiance, and to have devoted himself 
to the execration of mankind, as long 
as his name shall be held in remem¬ 
brance. From that time he seems 
to have cast off the last lingerings of 
human feeling, and those who had 
been nearest and dearest to him were 
now to be sacrificed without com¬ 
punction, if they stood in the way of 
his wild projects. His divorce was 
the first instance of this alteration; 
the same cause for it existed when 
he bad taken the imperial crown from 
the hands of the pope and placed it 
himself upon the head of Josephine; 
but he rememh^d at that time haw 
greatly his first.gdvanccment had been 
owing to fais milage, and perhaps he 
felt tor the'godd qualities, ana unof¬ 


fending disposition of his wife, aa 
much affection as was compatible with 
his nature. Louis was the next vie# 
tiro ; and here there was neither cause 

norpretext for humiliating thebrother 

whojn he had raised ; nor was there, 
as in ,the case of Josephine, an ac¬ 
quiescence in the emperor's pleasure, 
which possibly on her part have 
been peritectly sincere. Louis sub¬ 
mitted indeed to what he could not 
resist; but it was not without long 
and earnest struggles, private repre¬ 
sentations and entreaties, and public 
protestations, which the tyrant must 
nave felt as more cutting than the 
keenest invective of his enemies. This 
poor prince, who bad been placed 
upon a throne which did not belong 
to hiifi, by no crime of his own, was 
compelled to revoke the few acts of 
royal authority which he had exer¬ 
cised, to unmake his nobility, and 
reduce all his marshals to their for¬ 
mer rank of admirals or generals- 
These appointments, he pleaded, had 
been productive of various inconve¬ 
niences j they ill corresponded with 
the present situation of Holland,’and 
did not harmonize with the institu¬ 
tions of the other states in alliance 
with France; but, above all, he was 
anxious to avoid whatever might be 
inconsistent with the views of his il¬ 
lustrious brother, the emperor and 
king. 

At length a trfeaty (if * 
that nanfe may be ap- March Ifi, 
plied to an agreement be¬ 
tween two parties, the one of whom is 
entirely in the power of the other) 
was concluded befwcen the two bro- 
thlrs, they being, according to the 
preamble, desirous of terminating the 
differeooi^ that had arisen between 
them, iu^dof making the indepen¬ 
dence of Holland harmonize'with the 
new circumstances wherein the Eng- 
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lish orders in council had placed all 
the maritime powers. It provided, 
that until those orders should be so¬ 
lemnly abrogated, all commerce what¬ 
ever should be prohibited between 
the ports of Holland and En^lfnd ; 
and mould there be reasons for grant¬ 
ing licenses^ those.only were lo be va¬ 
lid which were delivered in the name 
of the emperor; that is, they were to 
be granted by the French and not 
the^utcli govcniment. To 8f*e that 
this part of the agreement was carried 
into complete effect, officers of the 
French customs were to be placed at 
the mo uths ofall t he rivers, with a corps 
of 18,000 men, of whom 6000 should 
be French, andball be paid, fed, and 
clothed by the Dutch government. 
Zealand, Dutch Brabant, the* terri- 
tbry between the Meuse and Waal, 
including Nimeguen, together with 
the Bommelwaard and the territory 
of Altona, were to be ceded to France, 
inasmuch as it had been adopted as a 
constitutional principle in France that 
the Thalweg of the Rhine formed the 
boundary of the French empire, and 
as the dock-yards of Antwerp were 
left unprotected and exposed by the 
former state of the boundaries. All A* 
mencan ships and merchandize which 
had arrived since the first of Febru¬ 
ary 1809, should be put under seques¬ 
tration and made over to France, iu 
ordw to her disposing thereof ac- 
conung to circumstances, and the 
state of her political' relations with 
the United States. To co-operate 
with the force of the French empire, 
Holland should l^ave afloat a squa¬ 
dron of nine sail of the lihe and six 
frigates, armed and provided with 
six months stores, and ready to put 
to 8^ by f|be first of June ensuing, 
and alsoil^otflhi of an huii(li^ spin- 
boats or other aitned vessels'. This 
force should be tttahitauied and kept 


in readiness during the war. AS 
merchandize of English manufacture 
wasproliibiied in Holland; thcDutch 
government pledged itself to extirpate 
the contraband trade; and Buona¬ 
parte, fully confiding in the manner in 
which these engagements would be 
executed, guaranteed the integrity of 
the Dutch posbessious, such as they 
were pursuant to this treaty. 

The ratifications of this treaty were 
exchanged on the 31st of March, and 
on the same day Louis, by a formal 
dcciee, released from their oath of al¬ 
legiance to him the inhabitants of 
those countiK'i which he had been 
compelled to cede, and of which, in 
fact, Puonaparte had taken possession 
before he thought proper to give 
himself even this pretext of a claim. 
Louis was now at liberty to leturn 
to Holland, where, in reply to the 
addresses of his council ox state and 
the legislative body, he expressed his 
pleasure at seeing himself once more 
in the midst of his people, notwith¬ 
standing, he said, the embarrassed 
circumstances of the state ; he relied 
upon their co-operation in re-esta- 
bushing the public affairs, and tuldi 
them tnat all grounds of complaint 


were given. When Louis expressed 
himself thus, he thought himself en¬ 
titled to rely upon the explanations 
and communications which had been 
made to him re^pectin^ the treaty^ 
by which, iti reply to his fbrmal and 
eSspress deda ration, he had been as- 
simed chat the custom-house olESiceps 
should interfere only ip matters rela¬ 
tive to the blockade; that the French 
troo|>S should be stationed ontv on 
the coasts; that the domaina^oi the 
creditors of the state and bf the crowht 


he expected every support from hi 
august brother the emperor, provide* 
no fresh subiects of dissatisfactioi 
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shoald be respected j that the debts 
of the ceded territories should be 
cliarired upon France; that from the 
number of troops a deduction should 
be made for those actually at the dis¬ 
posal of France in Spam; and that 
the necessary time should be riyen 
for the maritime armament, l^ese 
things were promised him ; they were 
not uidecd ins rted in the treaty, be¬ 
cause that was dictated by Buona¬ 
parte himself; but this was of no 
importance; theword of Buonaparte, 
in wliatever manner irtnaybe pledged, 
is equally worthless, and it soon ap¬ 
peared that this treaty was to be ob¬ 
served like all his former ones with 
the defenceless Hollanders. 

Oudiuot, who had the command 
of the French army which, under pre¬ 
tence of carrying on the war against 
British commerce, was de- 
13. signed for the final subju¬ 
gation of Holland, gave 
orders to occupy with a second line 
of troops the most important points 
which were suspected to be used as 
entrepots for contraband goods;-— 
the promise that French troops should 
be stationed only on the coasts was 
thus at once broken. He gave or¬ 
ders also, that the commanding offi¬ 
cers should establish a system of the 
most active vigilance, and inform 
themselves, as they easily could, he 
said, who the inhabitants were that 
were reputed smugglers, in order that 
‘every person guilty of introducing 
British merchandize and prohibited 
goods, or of holding any communi¬ 
cation, directly or ipdirectly, witk 
the English, might be immediately 
arrested, and tried by a contmiasion 
to be appointed for that purpose* 
These orders the French marshy is¬ 
sued by his owq authority, without 
the slightest respect to Louis or the 
Dutch goverdmcqt, or oven any men- 


Sl§ 

tion of them, as if Holland had nei¬ 
ther a government noi a king of its 
own. Unable as Louis was to resist 
this usurpation by any other meani 
than ineffectual remonstrance, he rpfii- 
sed the French cubtom-house officers 
admission into Muyden, Naarden, and 
Diemer, because the treaty, he said, 
only authorized them to be stationed 
on the coast and at the mouths of the 
rivers ; and he informed Oudinot and 
the French charge d’afFaires, that if ‘ 
the capital and its district were occu¬ 
pied, he should consider such a pro- 
ceeefing as a manifest violation of the 
law of nations, and of those rights 
which are deemed most sacred among 
men. .. 

The disposition of the people wat 
shown at Rotterdam. One 
evening when the French Ma^ 23. 
garrison in that city were 
paraded in the great market-place, 
the boys began to hoot at them; the 
populace, indignant at seeing these 
foreign soldiers stationed over them 
for the express purpose of rooting 
out the last remains of that tradq up¬ 
on which every Dutchman knew that 
the prosperity of his country depend¬ 
ed* joined in the outcry, and a tumult 
ensued, to what extent is not known, 
but it is said that many volleys were 
fired upon the people. A proclama¬ 
tion was il^stted by the burgomaster 
the following day, w^ch seems to in¬ 
dicate that au insurrection had been 
intended* “A very great multitude,*' 
if said, had been assembled, much 
more nuroerouethao''usual, who had 
first impeded the soldiers when exer¬ 
cising by their violeat pressure, then 
insulted, pelted, and injured them, 
and followed them to the barracks." 

A reward'was offered for discover¬ 
ing 1^ iasfigator ofX these outrages, 
or any person conoerned in them, 
the burgomaster being anxious,** he 
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^nid. ** that peace ai;td tmoquillity, 
which ought under all circumstances 
to be kept within the city, should be 
maintained $ that those who sliowed 
a dUposittoa to interrupt the same 
should be punishdd; and that the 
city might thus be secured from tltose 
inconveniences, disoiders, and inju* 
tious consequences, to which it might 
otherwise be exposed. Any person, 
therefore, who should offer any in- 
* ault to the French soldieis or custom- 
'house officers, not merely by word or 
deed, but by look, deportment, or 
gesture, or who should use reproach¬ 
ful language against them, or any ex¬ 
pressions tending to a breach of the 
peace, should ty; punished according 
to the laws of the empire and the 
state of the case, even to the extent 
of capital punishment.** They were 
thieatened with the laws of the em¬ 
pire,—not of Holland. Holland, in¬ 
deed, had now almost ceased to be a 
name. At Amsterdam, a livery ser¬ 
vant of the French minister received 
some insult from the people, and so 
fearful w'eie the Dutch governn»nt 
that this should be magnified into a 
state oflence, and serve as a pretext 
for annexing the country to France, 
that they noticed it in the most se- 
rioys manner} and the' minister of 
justice and police was expressly com¬ 
manded to make known the king’s 
highcitt displeasure and indignation at 
the offence! 

Louis might have spared himself 
this act of unavailing humiliation. In- 
«tead of 6000 French troops, accord¬ 
ing to the treaty,. 20,000 were as- 
•embting in Uttectit and Us’environs; 
but he was assured by the French 1m- 
nister that il was by no means the em*- 
peror’s intcbfion to occupy Amster¬ 
dam. On tbe Jpdb h* recei¬ 

ved this ditecf^qisuraiicefrom Buo¬ 
naparte’s charge ; on the 


29th,official communication was made 
to him that the emperor insisted upon 
establishing the head-quarters of the 
French army in that capital. Louis, 
who had sobmitted to so many wrongs 
and cruel outrages, did not wait for 
the last indignity which his remorse¬ 
less brother would now so soon have 
inflicted; rather than be deposed, or 
compelled to sign a form of abdica¬ 
tion of that brother’s dictating, he 
determined, while he was yet mas¬ 
ter of bis own words, to avow to 
Holland and to all Europe what the 
real causes were which drove 
him from th<» throne. «Con- Jul^ U 
sideling,** said he, ** that the 
unfortunate state in which this coon* 
try now is arises from the displea¬ 
sure which the emperor my brother 
has conceived against me; consider¬ 
ing that all endeavours and sacrifices 
oil my part to support jthis state of 
things, have been fruitless { consider¬ 
ing, lastly, that it cannot W doubted 
that the cause of the present state 
of things is to be attributed to my 
having been unfortunate enough to 
displease my brother and to have lost 
his friendship, and that 1 therefore 
am the only obstacle to the termina¬ 
tion of these incessant di^rences and 
misunderstandings; by these letters, 
ubliriied by our pwn free will, we 
0 from this moment resign the royal 
ffignity of this |f:ingdom of Holland 
in favour of our weH-belovcd son Na- 
poleon Louis,' and in failure of hini^ 
in favour of bis brother Charles Louia 
Napoleon.” As a last act of autho¬ 
rity, lie committed the custody of the 
minor king to hk ministers and pro¬ 
visional council of regency, till the 
queen should arrive, in whom, accord¬ 
ing td^the constitution undeb'the gua¬ 
rantee cf Buonaparie, the regency was 
then to Vest. This act was accom¬ 
panied by a short addririi tothc peo- 
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pie, telling them that he had thus re- 
ingiied his rank, being convinced that 
he could effect nothing more for their 
welfare, but considenng himself, on 
the contrary, as an obstacle which 
might prevent the good-will and in¬ 
tentions of his brother towards them. 
«* Hollanders,** he continued, never 
shall I forget so good and virtuous a 
people. My last thought, as well as 
. my last sighs, shall be for your hap- 
piness. On leaving jroii, 1 cannot 
sufficiently recommend you to receive 
well the military and civil officers of 
France. This is the only means to 
gratify his majesty the emperor, on 
whom your fate, that of year chil¬ 
dren, and that of your whole country, 
depends. And now', as ill will and 
calumny can no longer reach me, at 
least so far as relates to you, 1 have 
a well-founded hope, that you will at 
length find the reward for all your 
sacrifices, and for all your magnani- 
mous firmness.** 

The same gazette, in which this 
extraordinary act of abdication ap- 
p.-’ared, contained an official 
July 3. notice from the minister of 
foreign affairs, Van Der Ca- 
pellcn, that the French would enter 
Amsterdam on the following day. 
It was declared to he l.ouis*s express 
will and desire, that the troops of his 
illustnous brother might be welco¬ 
med in a suitable maimer; that all 
• persons would concur in receiving 
them with friendship and esteem, and 
treat them as was due to friends and 
allies, and especially tp the troops of 
the Emperor Naj^oleon. Their dis¬ 
cipline, it was said, was a guarantee 
to the inhabitants for the safety of 
their persons and property; every 
one must be sensible ot how much 
importance it was to fulfil, in this re¬ 
spect, the utmost wishes of his majes- 
ty; and he therefore confided, that 

▼OL. ui.’PAAT h 


the people of Amsterdam wputd zea¬ 
lously co-operate in that which was 
of such imperative importance to their 
city and to the whole kingdom, and 
avoid the destructive consetiueiiccs 
which must ensue, should they, con¬ 
trary to all expectation, be guilty 
of an opposite conduct. This awe¬ 
ful warnuig sufficiently shows the 
opinion which the government enter, 
tmned of the popular feeling, and 
chat they were not without appre¬ 
hensions of a massacre like that of 
Madrid. 

Oudinot entered Amsterdam iii^ 
time to prevent the publication of a 
letter from Louit> to the Legislative 
Body, containing a full and explicit 
account of the motives of his conduct. 
This most important paper, however, 
found its way to England, and in a 
manner which left no doubt of its 
authenticity. He began by saying, 
that his ministers were charged to 
present to them the resolution to 
which he had seen himself driven b^ 
the military occupation of his capi¬ 
tal ; that he had hoped a treaty, the 
conditions of which had been imposed 
by the emperor himself, would have 
been observed; that he had been as¬ 
sured, on the 16th, by the French 
charge d*affaires, that the emperor 
did not intend to occupy Amsterdam, 
and in less than a fortnight, was offi¬ 
cially informed that it was to be made 
the head-quarters of the French ar¬ 
my. Thus had he been deceived. 
Itcould not be doubted that he would 
have resigned himself to suffer new 
humiliations for his people, if he could 
ha'Ve hoped to prevent calamities; 
but when an entire army, a crowd of 
custom-house officers, and the nation 
al army itself were placed out of the 
powerof the government,—when eve¬ 
ry thing was under the orders of a 
foreign officer, he could no longer de- 
’ t * 
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ceive himself; and if the absolute de¬ 
votion which he had manifested had 
served only to drag on the existence 
of the count! 7 for three n’onths, he 
had the cruel and painful batisfactioPy 
but the only one he could now hav «, 
that he had perfoimcd his duty to tl c 
last, and that, if he might be permit- 
ted so to express himself, he had car¬ 
ried his sacrifices for the existence, 
and what he conceived to be the wel¬ 
fare of the country, to an unjustifiable 
eiteot. 

“ But,” said he, *< after these sa- 
^Arifices, I shoidd be extremely culpa- 
ole if I could rest eatisfied with the 
title of king, bring no longer but an 
instrument; and do longer command¬ 
ing, not only in the country, but even 
in my capital; and soon, perhaps, not 
even in my own palace. J snoidd, 
nevertheless, be witness to every thing 
that should be done* without the 
power of doing any thing for my peo¬ 
ple ; responsible tor ajd events, with¬ 
out being able to prevent* or to influ¬ 
ence them. I should have exposed 
myself to the complaints of both sides* 
and perhaps have occasioned great 
misfortunes; by doing which, Ishould 
have betrayed my conscience, my peo¬ 
ple, and my duty. I have for a long 
time foreseen the extremity to which 1 
am now reduced, but 1 could not have 
prevented it without sacrificing my 
mostsacred duties, without ceasing to 
have at heart the interest of my peo¬ 
ple, and without ceasing to connect 
my fate with that of Uie country. 
This I could not do ! Now that 
Holland is reducedrio this condition, 

I have, as King of Holland, but cue 
course to take, and th^t is, to abdi¬ 
cate the in favour of my chil¬ 

dren. Anf^her course would have 
only augijmmted the misfortunes of 
my ref|nn. I should have, with deep 
regret* discharged that ts^cr duty; 
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and 1 should, perhaps, have seen the 
peaceful inhabitants, too often tlie vic¬ 
tims of the quarrels of governments, 
ruined at one blow. How could the 
idta of any sort of rctistance base 
e>’tcred my mind ! My children, born 
I'leachnifn like inyseif, uoulii have 
boeii the blood of ihctr fellow-coun¬ 
trymen old us ”1 just cause, but one 
which ni»j‘ht nevcrthtless be suppo¬ 
sed to be exclusively mine. 1 had 
therefore but one course to adopt*— 
My brother, so ^violently it mated 
against me, is not so again: t ray chil¬ 
dren ; and doubtless he will not de¬ 
stroy what has done, and deprive 
them of their inheritance ; since he 
has not, nor can have, any subject of 
complaint against this child, who will 
not, for a long time to come, reign 
himself. His mother, to whom the 
regency appertains by the constitu¬ 
tion, will do everything that shall 
be agreeable to the emperor my bro¬ 
ther, and will succeed better than 
myself, who have had the misfortune 
never to be successful in my endea¬ 
vours of that kind ; and at the conclu¬ 
sion of a maritime peace,—perhaps be¬ 
fore,—4ny brother, knowing the state 
of things in this country, ^ esteem 
its inhimitants merit, how much their 
welfare accords vrith the interests 
well understood of liis empire, will do 
for this country all it has a right to 
expect, as the reward oFits nume¬ 
rous sacrifices to France, of its fide¬ 
lity, and the interest with which it 
cannot fail to inspire those who judge 
of it without prejudice- Perhaps £ am 
the only obstacle to the reconciliation 
of this country with France ; and 
should that be so, I might find some 
kind of consolation in dragging out 
the remainder of a wandenng and a 
languisbiiiglifeat a distance mm the 
first objects of my whole affection— 
thisgopd people, and OF****** 
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are n^y principal motives > there are 
other! equally powerful, with respect 
to which I must be silent, but they 
will easily be divined.—The emperor 
my brother must feel that I could 
not act otherwise. Though strong¬ 
ly prejudiced against me, he is great, 
and, when his in itation subsides, can¬ 
not Lilt be just.—As to you, gentle¬ 
men, I should be much more unhap¬ 
py even than 1 am, if possible, could 
1 imagine that you would not do jus¬ 
tice to my intentions. May the end 
of my career prove to the nation and 
to you thatl have never deceived you; 
that 1 have had but one aim—the 
true interest of the country j that the 
faults I may have committed are sole¬ 
ly to be ascribed to my zeal, which 
led me to aim at not what was ab¬ 
solutely the greatest good, but the 
best that could be attained under all 
the difficulties of existing circumstan¬ 
ces. 1 had never calculated upon 
governing a nation so interesting, but 
so difficult to govern, as yours. Be 
pleased, gentlemen, to be my advo¬ 
cates with the nation, and cherish a 
confident attachment to the Prince 
Royal, who will deserve it, if I may 
judge from his good disposition. The 
queen has the same interests as myself. 

I cannot, gentlemen, conclude, with¬ 
out recommending to you, in the most 
earnest manner, and in the name of 
tlie interest and ef *the existence of 
. so many families, whose lives and pro¬ 
perty would be infallibly compromi¬ 
sed, to receive the French with the 
attention, with the kindness and the 
cordiality whidi is due to the brave 
troops of the first nation in the world; 
to your friends, to your allies, who 
consider obedience as the first of du¬ 
ties, but who cannot fail to esteem the 
more, the more they become acquaint¬ 
ed with ft, a nation, brave, industri¬ 
ous, fand wmrthy of esteem, under 


every consideration. In whatever 
place I may terminate my existence, 
the name of Holland, and the most 
lively prayers for its happiness, will 
be my last words, and occupy my 
last thoughts.*’ 

Thi^i letter, as well as the act of 
abdication, was dated from Haarlem 
on the first of July. That evening he 
bad appointed a select party of friends 
to meet him there at his palace; the 
company broke up between eleven 
and twelve, after which lie left the 
palace by a private door ; a plain car¬ 
riage was waiting for him in the ad^ 
jacent wood, and he drove off. ThJr 
French entered Amsterdam on the 
4th; and the Royal Courier, instead 
of containing his affieciing address, 
which the government not improba¬ 
bly delayed from fear, was compelled 
to fill its columns with an account of 
Oudinot’s entiance, the flattery of 
the constituted authorities towards 
the agent of the tyrant, and the joy 
of the people of Amsterdam; the ad¬ 
miration with which they beheld the 
all-couqucring bands of Buonaparte, 
and the eager affection with which 
they welcomed them. 

Buonaparte had not expected that 
Eouis would have the courage thus 
to appeal to the opinion of the world 
against him. The act by which he 
abdicated the crown in favour of his 
son, ought not to have appeared, M. 
Champagny said, without a previous 
concert with the emperor,—it could 
have no force without his approba¬ 
tion ; and this worthy minister of a 
perfidious tyrant 4hen began to dis- 
cuAs the question, whether the ar¬ 
rangement made by the King of Hol¬ 
land ought to be confirmed. ** The 
union of Belgium with France,” he 
said, had destroyed the independence 
of Holland; her system had neces¬ 
sarily become the same as that of 
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France, and she wag obliged to take 
part in all the maritime warbof France, 
as if she were qne of her piovinics. 
This was not all; since the aisenal 
of the Scheldt had been formed, and 
the mouths of the Rhine and of the 
Scheldt had been anin xcd to France, 
the part of Holland which was still 
alien to the tmpire was deprived of 
the advantages enjoyed by the part 
united to it. Rotterdam and Dord¬ 
recht were thus aheady on the brink 
of ruin; and Hiilland, being compelled 
to make common cause with France, 
d to support the charget. of the al- 
nce, without reaping any of its be- 
nefits. Her public debt amounted to 
between U5 and 90 millions, a rburth 
more than the debt of the whole em¬ 
pire ; the people groaned under the 
weight of threc-and twenty distinct 
descriptions of conti ibutions ; the 
Dutch nation was sinking under the 
burden, and could no longer support 
it, nevertheless the necessary expences 
of the government nquired that it 
should be augmented, 'fhc budget 
for the marine in the last year scarcely 
sufiioed for the pay of the men and 
the cxpeiire of the arsenals, and did 
not admit of the equipment of a single 
ship of war; triple that sum would 
be requisite to provide for the arma¬ 
ment which had been stipulated for in 
the late treaty,—an *umaracnt which 
was the mimnjum of .the naval force 
requisite for the defence of Holland. 
The war budget scarcely maintained 
the fortresses and sixteen battalions, 
and the interest of the public debt was 
more than cightecnunouths in arrear. 

*• If,'^ said Champagny, “in stioh 
a state of things, your ^ajesty main¬ 
tain the recent dispositions, by as¬ 
signing to Holland a providonal go¬ 
vernment, you will only be prolong¬ 
ing her painful agony* If the go- 
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vernraent of a prince in the vigour of 
life has left the country in so distress¬ 
ed a situation, what can be expected 
from a long minority ? It cannot, there- 
foie, be savid but by a new order of 
things. The peiiod of the power and. 
prosperity of Holland was, when it 
formed part of the greatest monarchy 
then in Europe. Her iiicoiporation 
with the great empire is the only stable 
condition inwhich Holland can hence¬ 
forth tepose from her sufferings and 
long vicissitudes, and recover her an¬ 
ti ut prosperity. Thus ought your 
majesty to decide in favour of such 
an union, fv * the interest, nay more, 
for the saKatiuii of Holland. She 
ought to be associated in our bless¬ 
ings, as she has been associated in our 
calamities. But another interest still 
more imperiously indicates to your 
majesty the conduct which you ought 
to adopt. Holland is, in fact, a shoot 
from the Fiench tcrritoiy; it consti¬ 
tutes a poitioii of soil necessaty to 
comph'te the foim of the i mpire. To 
become full master of the Rhine, > our 
majesty shouM advance to tin. Zny- 
dei Sea. By thii means all the rivers 
which have their <uuicein Fiance, or 
which wash th,. fioiitiv.ts, wull belong 
to you as far as the ?. ''J''o leave the 
mouth. of your rivers in the posses¬ 
sion ot otrangei s, would, in fact, sire, 
confine your power to an ill limited 
mouaich), instead of erecting an im¬ 
pel lal thioiie. 'I’o leave in the power 
of foreigners the mouths of the 
Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt/ 
would be tantamount to submitting 
your laws to them ; it would render 
your manufactures and commerce de¬ 
pendent oil the powers who should 
be in ^ssession of those mouths, it 
woulcl admit a foreign influence in 
that which is most important to the 
happiness of your subjects. The an- 
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nexation of Holland is still necessary 
to complete the system of the em- 

* tl 

pire. 

M. Champagny then affirmed, that 
this was particularly necessary, be¬ 
cause of the British orders in council; 
that the emperor had twice been obli¬ 
ged to close his custom houses to 
the trade of Holland since those or¬ 
ders were issued, in cun3equcu(*c of 
. which Holland was insulated from 
the empire and the continent; and 
that, after the pj?ac<vof Vienna, it was 
in his contemplation to annex the 
country to France. “ You were in¬ 
duced,’* pursued the minister, “ to 
abandon this idea frrim considerations 
that no longer exist. You ag»^ed 
with reluctance to the treaty of the 
14<th March, which aggravated the 
calamities of Holland, without meet¬ 
ing any one view of your majesty. 
The obstacle which prevent etl it has 
now disappeared of itself. Your 
majesty owes it to your empire to 
talu advantage of a circumstance 
which so naturally leads to the union. 
There can be none more favourable 
for the execution of your project.— 
Your majesty has established at Ant¬ 
werp a powerful arsenal. The as¬ 
tonished Scheldt swells with pride to 
behold 20 vessels of the first rate 
bearing your miyesty’s flag, and pro¬ 
tecting Its shores that were formerly 
scarcely visited by* trading vessels. 

• But the great designs of your majes¬ 
ty, in this respect, cannot be fully ac¬ 
complished except by the union of 
Holland. It is necessary to complete 
so astonishing a creation. Under 
your majesty’s energetic government, 
the ensuing year will not terminate 
before, by calling into action the ma¬ 
ritime resources of Holland, a fleet 
of 40 sail of the line, and a great 
number of troops shall be assembled 
in the Scheldt and Texel, ifi dispute 


S2S 

with the British government the sove- 
reigiity of thv sea, and repel its uuv 
just claims—So that it is not the in¬ 
terest of France alone that calls (or 
this union ; it is that of continental 
Europe, who applies to France to re¬ 
pair the losses of her marine, and 
combat, on her own element, the 
enemy of the prosperity of Europe ; 
w'hose industry it has not been able 
to stifle, but whose communications 
it obstructs by its insolent claims, and 
the va§t number of its ships of war. 
Finally, the union of Holland aug¬ 
ments the empire, in rendering mortfw 
close the frontiers she defends, and 
in adding to the security of its ar¬ 
senals and docks. U enriches it by 
an industrious, thrifty, and laborious 

S le, who Will add to the stock of 
c wealth, in increasing their pri¬ 
vate fortunes. Tliere are no people 
more estimable, or better adapted to 
derive benefit fiom the idvanlages 
which the liberal policy of your go¬ 
vernment aitords to industry. France 
could not have made a more valuable 
acquisition.—7’he annex at ion of*Hol- 
land to France is the necessary conse¬ 
quence of the union of Belgumi. It 
completc.s your majesty’s empii’e, as 
well as the execution of your system 
of war, politics, and trade. It is the 
first, but a necessary step tow aids 
the i>*storation of your navy; i fact, 
it is the heaviest blow which your ma¬ 
jesty could inflict upon England.— 
As to tile young prince, who is so 
dear to your majesty, he has alrt'acly 
felt the effi*cts of your good will. 
You have bestowPd on him the grand 
dUchy of Berg. He has therefore 
no occasion fcr any new establish¬ 
ment.” 

This report was the pre¬ 
face to a oeci-ee, declaring Jufi/ 9. 
that Holland was united to 
France, and Amsterdam the third 
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city pt ^rom the first 

of JanQdry ensuing} the country uraa 
to be easfed of its present contribu¬ 
tions} qjEld, the iinposts placed on the 
same footing as in the rest of theem- 
piret^and at the same time the line of 
custom houses should be removed} 
and the communication of Holland 
^tb the empire become free. One 
third of the present amount of intc- 
test upon the public debt was to be 
carried to the account of expenditure 
for the current year, and the unpaid 
interest of the last year’s half reduced 
to one third in like manner. The co¬ 
lonial produce actually in the country 
might remain in the hands of the 
ownerS} upon payment of a duty of 
50 per cent, ad valorem. 

The conduct of Buonaparte to¬ 
wards Spain and Portugal has been so 
atrocious, that bis otlier acts, equally 
tyrannical in thcmselveS} but attend¬ 
ed by consequences of less immediate 
horror} excite no wonder, and scarcely 
any indijgnation. Yet the mockery} 
the insolence} and the cruel injustice 
whidi accompanied the usurpation of 
Holland} rendered it pecuharly de¬ 
testable. Even M. Champagny him¬ 
self} infamous as he is beyond all for¬ 
mer statesmen} never produced any 
thing more fiilse and frivolouS) and 
at the same time more monstrous, for 
undisguised and unpalliated iniquity, 
than his report upon the state of Hol- 
land» Because France had already 
usurped a part of her territory, there¬ 
fore It was necessary that she should 
now usurp the whole; because France 
had robbed the country of its prospe¬ 
rity, therefore she must rob it of its in¬ 
dependence. This is t^c literal tenour 
ofnis rtoSoning. Nor was it possible 
to convey a more cutting insult to the 
Hollanders, than to tell them that 

*In tbis manner,'the Bnglisb papers 
called a consolidated gir’nea. 
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the age of the power and prosperity 
of Holland was, when it formed a 
part of the greatest monarchy in Eu¬ 
rope. What was this but to brand 
the memory of those heroes and mar¬ 
tyrs, by whose sufferings and strug¬ 
gles Holland had so gloriously pur¬ 
chased her independence, and attained 
that power and opulence, and civil 
and Veligious freedom, which made 
the Dutch for so long a time the 
most industrious, the most orderly, 
and the most prosperous people m 
Europe? Thus to brand the dead, 
was to taunt the living because they 
^vanted courage to foUow the exam¬ 
ple of their ncmle ancestors. 

And what were the tdessings which 
Holland was to derive from its an¬ 
nexation to France ? Because its own 
burdens were so oppressive, its im¬ 
posts were to be placed upon the 
same footing as those of France,—of 
Franhe, where fiscal tyranny is car¬ 
ried to the utmost possible point of 
inquisitorial exaction! Because the 
present revenue could not suffice for 
equipping a single ship of war, the 
country was to be united to France, 
and then, in the course of the ensuing 
year, a fleet of forty sail was to be 
ready to dispute with Great Britain 
the sovereignty of the seas, not at the 
cost of France, but “ by calling forth 
the maritime resources of HoUand.” 
The relief which was piomised was, 
that Holland should now be admitted 
to trade freely with France, as a com¬ 
pensation for the destruction of her 
trade with all the rest of the world; 
and the mode of lightening the pub¬ 
lic burdens was, by jobbing the pub¬ 
lic creditor of two thirds of his due, 
a process which the French called 
consolidating * the debt. Of all the 
grievances which accompanied the 

observed, a scvcn-sbillmg piece might be 
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usurpation) this produced the greatest vent fraad, and obstruct any cdfounu* 
dissatisfaction and the greatest itoise- nication with the enemy, Heotdain- 
rjr, because it reduced to poverty and ed, therefore, that every fi yhin g vea- 
want so many widows and orphans, sel must be provided with a pen^ 
The provisional government, iu from the milita^ commandant of the 
obedience to these hrders, district, apedfjing the name, number, 
14 .. notified to the Dutch peo- and form of the vessel; the names, de- 
ple, that Buonaparte, ha- scriptions, and places of residence of 
ving taken into consideration the state the crew, and the name of tdie owner ; 
of Europe, the geographical jiosition and that every tShne a fishing boat 
of Holland, and tne pretensions of left the shore, it should be visued by 
the common enemy, had resolved to the custom-house officer, and the per- 
umte their country to the French mit examined either by the command- 
empire, being compalled to put an ant of the guard-ship in the road or 
end to the, intermediate governments port, or of the nearest military post; 
which, for sixteen years, Had harassed on her return she should he visited in 
that pirt of the empire. They in- like manner j and no fishing boat 
formed them also, in Buonaparte's should in^ any casf*^ put to sea before 
name, ** that they should be the objects the morning gun, nor return after 
of Ills Cv^re; that he would rejoice as the evening gun, without having pre- 
much in their prosperity as in that vioutly obtained permission. Marshal 
of his good city of Paris; and that Oudinot, however, recollected that 
the spacious field from Rome to Am- the winds and tides were not so ab- 
aterdam was now laid open to their solutely under his contioul as the 
industry. This mightencourage them poor Dutchmen, and therefore con- 
to look on to the extension of their descended to modify this article, by 
commerce in those regions where declaring that, if circumstances should 
their ancestors had carried to so high a compel them to land after the evening 
pitch the glory of the Dutch name." gun, they should immediately inform 
While the Dutch were insulted with Uie nearest commandant thereof. la 
these fallacious promises, and more case also of their having been obliged 
fallacious hopes, their fisheries, the to hold comniunicatlon with the enc- 
last resource which remained for the my, they were immediately to inform 
poor, were subjected to a code of the same. They were not to remain at 
regulations, which, for their igno- sea more than eight-and-forty hours, 
ranee and brutality, were perfectly and to take with them only such ar- 
cousistent with all the other measures tides and provisions as were urcessary 
of France towards Holland. The for their use during the time they 
edict began by acknow- might be supposed to be out j every 
July 21. ledgmg, that the fishery thing else which might be found on 
constituted the only means board, dither at ^heir departure or re¬ 
ef subsistence of the Inhabitants of turn, should be confiscated. Every 
the coast, and that it could not be fishing Vessel not having on board at 
prohibited without injuring the most her return the crew specified in her 
indigent class of the people; but then, pernuts should be confiscated, and a 
Marshal Oudinot observed, it was es- French soldier should be put on board 
sential, in authorising its continuance, every boat wliich was suspected of 
that measures should be taken to pre<* imugglbg orcommuokating with the 
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enemy; and in case of the captnieof 
any of these soldiers, the hshery should 
be instantly prohibited and a general 
embargo laid on all the vessds cm*, 
ployet^ and the village in which the 
offending fishermen resided exempla- 
rily puniahed.—Such were tlie stupid 
and tyrannical regulations which the 
Duten minister of marine and colo¬ 
nies, VanDer Heim, was ordered to 
ublish by Oudinot, ** for the bene- 
t of all those whom it concerned.” 

Every soldier (|uai*tered upon the 
Dutch was authorized to demand 
of the person on whom he was billet¬ 
ed, as his daily allowance, 24 ounces 
of bread, 8 ounces of meat, and 2 
ounces of greens ^ a gill of geneva, 
and a pot of beer. When they enter¬ 
ed Amsterdam many houses were 
shut up, the owners being in the 
country or traveiling ; these houses 
were broken open, and furniture sold 
to defray the boldiere* maintenance. 
The Dutch troops in the country 
were marched into France, that they 
might be disposed of in Spain,—the 
rave of all who went there. The 
uty of 50 per cent, upon colonial 
produce was ordered to be paid with¬ 
in the fiibt fifteen days or Septem¬ 
ber ; payment might be made in three 
bonds, at three, six, and nine months 
date ; but those who were willing to 
pay the whole in advance, should be 
entitled to an abatement of one half 
percent, per month. It was calcula* 
ted that this would produce at least 
six millions of francs j but so little had 
been smuggled into the country, in 
conse<}uence of what is called by the 
tyrant the continental system, or so 
much bad been smuggled out in spite 
of it, that scarcely a fifth part of the 
expected sum was raised. For the 
sake of a temporary relief to the fi¬ 
nances, Buonaparte issu- 
Sej)t» 23. cdtWenty.ibur millions in 
s^ndicats^M^ bills of the 


8 yndic.it of Holland. These assig- 
naU were in notes of 5(K) francs each, 
and were to be received in payment 
of the taxes, for the royal domains 
which were to be sold, and for the 
redemption of domain tithes. But 
the sy ndicats were ordered to accele¬ 
rate the payment of all contributions 
in arrear to the first of January last, 
by which device the usurping go¬ 
vernment got the money of the peo¬ 
ple, and then ii^sued paper in payment 
of its own debts. The public creditor 
therefore, havingbeen robbed of two 
thuds of lits income, was to be paid 
the remaining thiidinassignats. This 
act of national bankiuntcy brought 
with it not even a temporary diminu¬ 
tion of burdens to the people,—it was 
a f) aud, of which the wickedness and 
the profit belonged wholly to the 
new government; the public creditor, 
reduced directly to one third of his 
former income, and indirectly still 
low'er, had to pay the same oppres¬ 
sive taxes, and even to bear new bur¬ 
dens, for the maintenance of a French 
army, and foircallingout the maritime 
resources of Holland. Fresh bank¬ 
ruptcies were announced day after 
day; the ruin of the rich brought af¬ 
ter it, in necessary consequence, the 
distress of the lower ranks; in the 
course of a few weeks above 2000 
servants were discharged in Amster¬ 
dam and the othera:ommercial towms, 
and in the coui se of six months the 
number of paupers increased tenfold. 

In the midst of this general dis* 
tress, the wretched* government of 
Holland sent deputies to Buonaparte, 
to present themselves, in their own 
phrase, at the feet of his 
throne, and expVess the Aug, 15. 
sentiments of admiration, 
gratitude, and obedience, with which 
they were animated. “ Sire,” said 
they, the Dutch people, known in 
the annals of history by the. exploits 
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of their heroes, by the spotless charac¬ 
ter of their statesmen, and the exer¬ 
tions made by them to obtain aiid 
maintain their independci'ce, are btill 
possessed of a strong recollectioJi of 
the virtues of their forefathers. The 
great events which Europe has wit- 
«e 98 ed, in the course of the present 
century, have completely changed the 
political supports and relations of 
states ; and the independence, for 
the attainment of which our ances¬ 
tors sacrificed their pioperty, their 
blood, and all that is mtst dear to men, 
from the pressure of circumstances, 
could not but undergo certain restric¬ 
tions. At length, united with tlie 
first nation in the world, called by 
the greatest prince in the universe to 
share in the favour which his exalted 
genius and paternal solicitude liberally 
bestows on his happy subjects, and 
of which Holland has ah eady obtain¬ 
ed so many proofs, the Dutch con¬ 
tinue to flatter themselves, that, by 
their loyalty, their obedience, and 
their inviolable attachment to their 
prince and father, they shall preserve 
the protection of a mighty, gene¬ 
rous, upright, and benevolent govern¬ 
ment.** 

The Corsican replied in one of 
those characteristic speeches, which 
mark at once the impious presump¬ 
tion of the man, and his inveterate 
hatred of England. .There is a pe¬ 
culiar value in history, when it pre¬ 
serves for us the genuine language of 
the great actors in this world*8 drama. 
“ Gentlemen deputies of the Legisla¬ 
tive Body, “ said the usurper,** of the 
land and sea forces of Holland, and 
gentlemen deputies of my good city 
of Amsterdam, for these thirty years 
you have experienced many vicissi¬ 
tudes; yon lost your liberty when one 
of the great officers of the republic, 
forced by England, employed Prus* 


sian bayonets to interrupt the delibcp* 
atiuns of your councils. It was then 
that the wise constuuiion, handed 
down to vou by your forefathers, was 
destroyed for ever. You formed a 
part of the coalition, in consequence 
of which French armies conquered 
your country, an event which was the 
unavoidable consequence of the alU- 
ance with England. After the con¬ 
quest, a distinct government was form¬ 
ed, yet your republic formed part of 
the empire. Your strong fortresses, 
and the principal positions in your 
country, were occupied by French 
troops, and your government was 
changed according to the opinions 
which succeededcach^ther in France. 
When Providence placed me on this 
first throne of the world, it fell to 
my lot to decide for ever the fate of 
France, and of all the narious which 
compose this vast empire; to bestow 
on all the signal advantages which 
arise from firmness, consistency, and 
order; and to destroy the baneful 
consequencesof irregularityand weak¬ 
ness. 1 put a perioQ to the wavering 
destinies of Italy, by placing the 
iron crown on my head; 1 annihila¬ 
ted the government which ruled Pied¬ 
mont ; by my act of mediation I 
justly appreciated the constitution of 
Switzerland, and brought the local 
circumstances of thecountryin unison 
with the safety and rights of this im¬ 
perial crown. I gave you a prince 
of my blood for your ruler; this was 
intended as a bond to unite the con¬ 
cerns of your republic with the rights 
of the empire. My^ hopes have been 
deceived, and on this occasion 1 have 
shown more forbearance tlian my 
character genei^Uy admits, and my 
rights required.' I have at length 
put a period to the painful uncertaiif- 
ty of your future rate, and warded 
ofi the fatal blow which threatened 
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to annihilate all your property, all 
your resourceB. 1 have opened the 
continent to your national induitry ; 
the day shall come when you are to 
conduct nay eagles to the seas, cele¬ 
brated by the exploits of your an¬ 
cestors; then shall you show your¬ 
selves worthy of yourselves and of 
Bie. From this moment till that pe¬ 
riod, all the changes that take place 
in Europe shall have for their first 
motive the destruction of that tyran¬ 
nical and irrational system which the 
. English government, unmindfulof the 
i pernicious consequences which arise 
t therefrom to their own country, have 
^adopted, to outlaw commerce and 
atrade, and subject it to the arbitrary 
\mthority of English licenses. Gentle¬ 
men deputiesof the Legislative Body, 
tmd of the land and sea forces of Hol- 
hand, and gentlemen deputies of my 
t i^ood city of Amsterdam, tell my 
nibjecta of Holland, I feel perfectly 
satisfied they possess the sentiments 
they profess for me ; tell them, that 
I doubt not their loyal attachment, 
and depend on their heartily ioining 
their exertions to those of the^ rest 
'of my subjects to reconquer the rights 
of the sea, the loss of which five co¬ 
alitions, incited by England, have 
inflicted on the continent; tell them, 
Uiat in all circumstances they may 
reckon on my peculiar protection.” 

This was Buonaparte’s harangue. 
To hear him talk of deciding forever 
the fate of nations, might have made 
a wise man smile, when he remem¬ 
bered how this tyrant had built up 
and demolished republics and mo¬ 
narchies, as children build houses of 
cards, and then push them down, that 
they may build up hew piles in an¬ 
other fa^iion, equally frail, and pf 
the same tottering and unstabl ma- 
teri^s. He affected to impute his 
brother’s conduct to derangement* 

/ 


The young Napoleon Louis was sent 
for to Pans immediately after the ab¬ 
dication. “ Come, my son,” said Buo¬ 
naparte when he saw him, ** I will be 
your father; you will lose nothing by 
that. The conduct of yo|ir father 
wounds me to the heart; h^s infirmi¬ 
ty alone can account for itwJtcn you 
come to be a mau you will pay Ins 
debt and your ow|i*” The tyrant 
then inculcated his favoprjltc lesson, 
the first commandment of his creed, 
which is paramount to all others. 
«In whatever4tuation,” said he, my 
pohey and the interests of my empire 
may place you, never forget that your 
first duties are towards me, your se¬ 
cond towards France. All your 
Other duties, those even which regard 
the people whom I confide to you, 
come only in the next degree.” 

Louis Buonaparte meantime went 
to the baths of Toplitx, in Bohemia, 
hoping there to recruit his broken 
health ; happy to have discharged his 
conscience, and at the same tunc re¬ 
lieved himself fiom a state of depen¬ 
dence, as painful as it was humiliating, 
but bearing with him a wounded spi¬ 
rit. But Napoleon, who was about 
to make a tour to the north with 
Maria Louisa, made known his inten¬ 
tion of visiting his good city of Am¬ 
sterdam ; and that city, in the midst 
of its distress, was compelled to make 
costly preparations for receiving him. 
One of the old grievances of the age 
of feudal barbarism was renewed on 
this occasion ; and bills weie affixed 
to several of the best houses, inform¬ 
ing those whom it might concern, 
that their former occupiers had been 
obliged to remove, for the purpose of 
accommodating the empeior’s suite. 
A f^w resolute spirits attempted to 
make preparations of a diScrent kind, 
for receiving him according to his de¬ 
serts. An address, of the boldest and 
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noblest character, is said to have been 
privately circulated, calling upon the 
Hollanders to remember tneir ances¬ 
tors, telling them that their oppressor 
was about to visit them, aud that then 
he would he in their power, and they 
might by one stroke deliver them¬ 
selves and the sufFering world* True 
he had sent a powerful arm^* into the 
country, but powerful as it was, it 
. would sink before a whole national 
exertion $ and moreover, that army 
could not be so insepsible of all hu¬ 
man duties as the tyrant who direct¬ 
ed them. They knew how lavish he 
was of their blood, how many of their 
fellows he had sent to inevitable de¬ 
struction in Spain, and how many 
more were yet to be sacrificed there 
in his iniquitous projects. ** Appeal 
to that army,** said the indignan t Hol¬ 
lander. “ Remind them of their own 
efforts in pursuit, as they believed, of 
liberty; remind them of their lawful 
king, who is now a fugitive and a de¬ 
pendant upon the generosity of an¬ 
other state; tell them of the eternal 
disgrace which they will entail upon 
themselves, if they continue to fight 
merely for the purpose of gratifying 
the remorseless ambition of a wretch 
who is the enemy of human nature. 
They arc men, and may be roused 
into a sense of what is due to an 
unoffending and independent nation. 
Already he ti'emble% on Ins tlirono. 

. He knows, by the desertions of his 
soldiers in Spain, how hateful the 
cause is in which they are engaged ; 
it is only the generals in whom he 
can confide, and even they detest 
him, and would rejoice in his destruc¬ 
tion, if they believed that they could 
preserve their rank and acquisitions in 
the wreck of his fortune. Holland¬ 
ers, a glorious opportunity presents 
itself! What can you do better than 
to invite tiie descendant of the house 


of Orange, and invest him with the 
privileges which lus ancestors enjoy¬ 
ed ? In the School of adversity he 
will have teamt the duties of the 
Station and thn esteem which is due 
to you, and he will look with love 
and veneration upon a people who 
havt recovered their own riglite, and 
restored him to those of his fathet 
But whatever you may determine con¬ 
cerning him, do not forget ivhat is 
due tojrourselves} you are many, youi 
enemy is in htmselt but one, a wesL 
individual, and the hearts of all inan- 
kiud are- against him*' Rise in the 
fullness of national strength^ and a 
general revolt of the continent wiU 
ensue} he will falldn the struggle, 
and history will record your triumph 
as a dreadful warning to oppressors^ 
and a glorious example to mankind.** 
This language was worthy of a 
Dutchman, who remembered what 
his forefathers had suffered and achie¬ 
ved in their long and mcmorablostrug- 
gle for independence, and who saw 
with shame, as well as envy, that 
Spain had commenced a straggle^ not 
less arduous nor less worthy of ever¬ 
lasting remembrance and everlasting 
praise. But the hour was not yet 
come. The hearts and understand¬ 
ing of the higher order of the Dutch 
had loo long Dccn exclusively direct¬ 
ed to the mere object of gain j the 
rule of Profit and Loss was to them 
law, gospel, and constitution; calcu¬ 
lation supplied the place of patriotism 
and principle} from the beginning of 
the revolutionaty war,* they had cal¬ 
culated the cost of resistance, and the 
saving which might be made by sub¬ 
mission ; they had taken what they 
supposed to bS the cheapest side, and 
when they were out in their arithme¬ 
tic, it was a case in «liich errpra were 
not excepted. The people were less 
degenerate} Rottermim Wat not the 
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only place Mii'herc they showed them* 
selves ready for insurrection, had they 
known where to look for leaders. 
At Deventer, Zutphen, and several 
other places, there were tumults, and 
lives were lost. At Breda, it is said, 
a conspiracy a^^ainst Buonaparte was 
discovered. It seems to have been 
fomented by die catholic priests, or 
at least that he suspected them of 
having fomented it; for when the 
protcfcUiit and catholic clergy in that 
city were admitted to an audience 
during his tour, he showed himself 
ill affected toward Catholicism in ge- 
ncral, and to the priests of Brabant 
in particular. The protestant clergy 
had waited upoii»him in their canoni¬ 
cals, and concluded their address,, by 
assuring him it was the immutable 
principle of their religion to render 
unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar^s. The catholic clergy were 
not in their canonicals, doubtless be¬ 
cause, though they came to acknow¬ 
ledge the sovereignty of the usurper, 
they regarded him as under sentenceof 
excommunication. He turned to them 
angrily ; “ You say you are priests ; 
why have not you your cassocks on I 
What are you ? Attomies, notaries, 
peasants i I come into a province 
where the majority are catholics, who 
in former times were oppressed, who 
acc|uired more liberty after the revo¬ 
lution, and upon whom the king my 
brother bestowed many favours. I 
come in order to make you equal to 
the rest, and you begin by forgetting 
the respect dhe to me, and coixmlain 
of the oppressionsuthftt you suffered 
under the former government; your ' 
conduct shows how well you deser¬ 
ved them. The first act of sovereign¬ 
ty which I was obliged to exercise, 
was tlHff of arresting two of >our 
contumacious priests,*’ addressing the 
apostolic vicar; they are in pnson, 


and they shall continue there. On the 
other hand, the first word I hear from 
a priest of the reformed church is, 
that it is his doctrine to render unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s. 
This is the doctrine you ought to 
preach, and from that gentleman,’* 
said he, pointing to the spokesman of 
the reformed deputation, ** you ought 
to learn it. 

** You have calumniated the pro- 
testants,” he continued, “ by repre¬ 
senting them a| preaching doctrines 
dangerous to the state; but the Best 
subjects I have are protestants. In 
Paris I am partly attended by them ; 
they have free access to me ; and here 
a handful of Brabant fanatics attempt 
to tesist my designs Had I not 
met in Bossuct, and in the maxims of 
the Gallicati church with principles 
that agre** with mine, and had not 
the concordat been received, 1 should 
have become a protestant myself, and 
thirty millions of people would have 
followed my example. But what re¬ 
ligion do you teach ? Do \ ou not 
know that Chrisl said, ‘ My kingdom 
is not of this world,’ and would you 
interfere in my concenis ? You will 
not pray for a sovereign; you want 
to be obstinate citizens ; I have the 
proofs of it in my pocket. If you 
maintain such principles, your lot will 
be punishment in this world, and eter¬ 
nal damnation in the next You,” said 
he, turning to the chief of the depu¬ 
tation, you are the apostolic vicar. 
'Who appointed you to that office ? 
The pope ^ He has no right to do 
it.** Tncn addressing them again 
collectively, “ You wiu not pray for 
the sovereign,—perhaps because a 
Romish priest excommunicated me ; 
but who gave him the right of ex¬ 
communicating a sovereign t Why 
did Luther and Calvhi separate them- 
leives from the church i Your in- 
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famous sales of indulgencies caused 
them to revolt, and the G*"rman 
princes would no longer bear vour 
sway. The £n)^h acted wisely in 
renouncing you.^hc popes, by their 
hierarchy, set Europe in flames. Per¬ 
haps it IS your wish to re*e8tabli8h 
scaffolds and racks ; but it shall be 
my care that you do not succeed. 
A re you of the religion of Gregory 
VII., Boniface VIJL, Benedict 
'XIV., or Clement XII. ? I am not; 
I am of the religion of Jesus Chri$«t, 
who said, ‘ Give unto Caesar the thinga 
which arcCaesar^s;* and, conformably 
to the same gospel, I give unto God 
that which belongs to God. I bear 
the temporal sword; I know how 
to wield it. God placed me on the 
throne, and you irptiles of the earth 
dare not oppose me. I owe no ac¬ 
count of my administration to the 
pope,—only to God and Jesus Christ: 
Yon piThaps think me created to kiss 
the pope’s slipper. If it depended 
on you, you would cut off my hair, 
put on me a cowl, place me in a 
convent, or, like Louis the Pious, 
banish me to Africa. Wiiat ignorant 
idiots you aie ! Prove to me out of 
the gospel, that Jesus Christ has ap¬ 
pointed the*pope his substitute, or 
successor of St Peter, and that he has 
the right to excommunicate a sove¬ 
reign. If you care about my pro¬ 
tection, then pi-each the gospel as the 
apohtles did. I will protect you if 
you are good citizens, if not, 1 will 
banish you from my empire, and will 
disperse you over the world like 
Jews.” He then ordered the prefect 
to make the necessary preparations, 
that these people might swear to the 
concordat^ and bade him attend to the 
seminary in Breda, and take care that 
the orthodox gospel was preached 
there, in order that it might send 


m 

forth more enlightened men than these 
idiots, as he called them. 

Before Buonaparte set out upon 
this tour, he was witness to a fright¬ 
ful accident. On the very day that 
Louis abdicated his throne 
and retired to priyate life, July 1. 
a night fete was given at 
Paris by the Austrian ambassador, in 
honour of Maria Louisa; the gardens 
were fitted up so as to represent dif¬ 
ferent scenes in Austria with which she 
was Well acquainted, and the perform¬ 
ers from t)ie opera, who executed the 
dances, were dressed in Austrian cos¬ 
tumes. Twelve hundred persons were 
invited, and, in order to accommodate 
so large an assembly, a temporary 
building was formed of planki, which 
wercconcealed with hangings of gauze, 
muslin, and other drapery equally 
light. This drapery caught fire, 
and the wKulc room was soon enve¬ 
loped in flames. All attempts to ex¬ 
tinguish or check the progiess of the 
fire were in vain. Buonaparte and 
Maria Louisa left the room the in¬ 
stant it was discovered, and they w<*re 
scarcely out of the door before the 
alarm and the danger became exces¬ 
sive. The crowd in their terror im¬ 
peded one another; many wercthrowu 
down and trampled on^ the Queen of 
Naples, who followed in the suite of 
Maria Louisa, fell, and was onl^ saved 
through the exertions of the Grand 
Duke of Wurtzburg; the Rus.sian 
ambassador fell on the steps leading 
into the garden, which were then on 
lire. Eugene Bcaubarnois had near¬ 
ly perished ; the luctre and the roof 
fell between him and the door which 
led into thegarc^n, but he had lucki¬ 
ly remarked a small door leading in¬ 
to the hotel, and through that he es¬ 
caped. The sisler-in-l'iw of the Aus¬ 
trian ambassador, Princess Pauline 
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Schwarzenbufg, having cscaped^out 
of the ball-room herself, rushed into 
the flanses again in search of one of 
hex daughters,—-her body was disco- 
Tened in tho morningi and recognised 
hy bet diamonds. In the confusion 
thieves got into the garden, and made 
a licfaer booty in jewels than had ever 
before fallen to the lot of any of their 
fraternity. 

During his tour, the tyrant might 
have seen with his own eyes the dis¬ 
tress which was occasioned by his 
anti-con'tnercial edicts. He had late¬ 
ly cstablijlied at Paris two councils 
genci.d of manufactures and com¬ 
merce, each consisting of sixty mem¬ 
bers, who were to be so chosen by 
the minister of the interior, that eve¬ 
ry branch of trade should have at 
least one representative, and the silk, 
woollen, hemp and flax, cotton, lea¬ 
ther, aud skin manufactures, not less 
than six each. Such of the members 
as should prove themselves most use¬ 
ful, or display superior talents, should 
obtain the title of Counsellor of Arts 
and Manufactures, or Counsellor of 
Commerce, and receive a brevet tothat 
elfect, signed with the empeior’s own 
hand. The reason assigned for form¬ 
ing these establishments was, that it 
was the emperor’s intention to ascer¬ 
tain the opinions of the principal 
merchants and manufacturers in the 
empire, upon every thing relating to 
commerce and manufactures. Tiiey 
would have given him their opinions, 
had they been permitted, in these 
words: Laissez nous Jhire; ler us 
alone* The establishment of such an 
ioiStitution seemed ridiculous, at a 
time when the whole eflbrts of this 
tyrant were direclect to the destruc¬ 
tion of coinmcrce. Along the whole 
line of coast, from Hamburgh to 
France, detachments of soldiers and 


custom-house officers were stationed, 
who searched every person that past 
them ; and if they saw a boat moving 
on the water in the dusk, or lieatd 
footsteps in the darkness, fired -at 
once toward the spot, and frequently 
committed the most wanton murders 
with impunity. A fifth part of any 
concealed commercial property was 
promised to the informer who should 
discover it, and a tenth to the agent 
of the cuatom.house who should seize 
it. The worst effect of this decree 
that, by holding out so high apre- 
miuiii for the foulest breach of confi¬ 
dence, it tep'pted confidential servants 
to betray their employers, and much 
buried property was thus brought to 
light. Domiciliary visits were made 
by the custom-house offleers and their 
smdiers, in search of hidden goods. 
Two officers, convicted of having per¬ 
mitted a ship to enter a French port 
which had touched at England on 
its way, were condemned to be im¬ 
prisoned eight years in irons. The 
duty of 50 per cent, upon all colonial 
produce, was levied with an insolent 
rigour, such as the most brutal Turk 
would use, iu some petty port of the 
Red Sea, towards an unhappy adven¬ 
turer, whose life as welf as property 
wasathismcrcy. At Hamburgh, pay¬ 
ment was demanded within eight-and- 
forty hours, on pain of seizure and con- 
fibcation,—-a demand with which few 
merchants could possibly comply. 
The merchants in Dantzic, and the 
Prussian towns on the Baltic, having 
failed topay thesemonstrous demands, 
the FVench officers seized as much 
property as they judged equivalent 
to the duties, allowing what they 
thought proper for the probable de¬ 
preciation of the article in France, 
and likewise for the expcnce of trans¬ 
porting it to Paris. l 4 arge convoys 
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were weekly sent off in this manner^ 
amid the hisses, groans, and execra¬ 
tions of the populace. 

These measures not only produced 
distress to all who vere dependant 
upon commercial pursuits and ruin to 
many, but brought home some pri¬ 
vation, or personal inconvenience to 
almost every individual upon the con¬ 
tinent, accustomed as the continen- 
, tal nations were to the use of Eng¬ 
lish manufactures, and especially of 
colonial produce. A^t Hamburgh, 
sugar was sold this year for a crown 
a pound. Buonaparte seemed bent 
upon excluding colonial sugar from his 
empire; he gave orders that none 
should be used in the imperial kit¬ 
chen, except what was extracted 
from grapes, andencouragedattempts 
equally absurd to produce it from 
carrots, and from beet, and from ho¬ 
ney. Macedonian cotton was brought 
by laud into Holland. The Danes 
sent from Copenhagen to the south 
of Russia for cotton, which was to 
travel by land carriage to tiic shores 
of the Baltic. The trade between 
Russia and Prussia, which former¬ 
ly employed an immense tonnage, 
was carried on wholly by land car¬ 
riage of the most miserable kind, in 
carts, a thousand of which would 
not convey as much merchandize as 
one vessel of 300 tons. They travel¬ 
ed in long strings like Traravans. On 
tjic 9th of April, thirty of these 
Russian kibitkas, as they were called, 
entered Hamburgh for the first time, 
a sight not less mournful than extra¬ 
ordinary for the merchants of that 
city, whose trade had been so prospe- 
ro'is till the reign of this upstart har- 
barian. The Emperor of Austria, 
assenting toaU the measures of hisson- 
in.law, however wicked, or however 
absurd, acceded to his continental sys¬ 
tem, prohibited all intercourse with 


England, and thenvadnlyendeavotired 
to supply the want of the commodi* 
ties which he had excluded. Pit- 
mi urns of*500 ducats were offered at 
Vienna for substitutes for camphoric 
Peruvian bark and opium, and for the 
discovery of plants possessing the 
same virt ues as senna, jalap, and ipe¬ 
cacuanha. Many towns could have no 
lamps lighted for want of oil. Sugar 
was only subjected to new regulations, 
not prohibited, because, the Au^tnan 
government said, it was an article indis¬ 
pensably necessary in pharmacy! 'I'he 
same plea would not avail for coftce 
to the same extent, but tin- medical 
men at Vienna declared there lyere 
persons to whom coff<% was an article 
essential for their health ; they pro¬ 
posed, therefore, that apothecaries 
should be authorised to keep it, and 
physicians allowed to prescribe it for 
such persons at the rate of an ounce 
per day: under this pretext its im¬ 
portation was admittM by special li¬ 
cences. It was discovei^ also by 
antiquarians, that some bishop in for¬ 
mer times had prepared a drink from 
burnt lupine seeds, perhaps from a 
principle of mortification; this dis¬ 
covery was now brought into use, and 
roastra lupines sold under the name 
of hishop*s coffee, or perhaps coffee 
under the name of roasted lupines. 
Such was the degradation to which 
this barbarian bad reduced the con¬ 
tinent of Europe. 

Under the best regulated govern¬ 
ments it is found impossible to pre¬ 
vent smuggling, of ul offences that 
for which there is the most tempta¬ 
tion. That it leads to habits the 
most dangerous, and crimes the most 
desperate, is certain j but it is equally 
certain, that they who engage in it 
begin vrithout any sense oi guilt, 
and that no man among the populace 
thinks the worse of his neighbour for 
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being asmuggler; on the cont' at y, the 
smugglers ai^ never at a loss for volun¬ 
tary assistance to carry off or secrete 
effects that are in danger. But if this 
is the case in England, and that it is 
•o, is as notorious as it would be easy 
to show why it must be so, what 
must It be upon the continent under 
circumbtancea like the present ? Un¬ 
der such circumstances, a band of 
smugglers was an association in de¬ 
fence of propel ty, and smuggling was 
resistance to opprobsion, not indeed 
the most dignified form tliat resistance 
could assume, but the first and the 
most natural. This spirit soon ap- 
peai;ed $ men associated in armed and 
organized bodidu, like so many gtier- 
rma parties, and, in spjte of Buona¬ 
parte’s line of custom-houses and of 
troops, landed, escorted, and sold 
those articles which habit had long 
rendered essential in their own domes¬ 
tic economy, and of ivhich their own 
government had always encouraged 
importation. Irritated at this, 
the tyrant issued an edict 
Oct, 18. for the establishment, until 
a general peace, of tribunals 
charged with the repression of b'aud 
and smuggling in matters relative to 
the customs. They were to have 
cognizance, exclusive of all other tii* 
bunals, both of the crime of smug¬ 
gling, executed by an armed force, 
and the crime of entering into specu¬ 
lations for contraband traffic, and the 
crimes and delinquencies committed 
by theofficers of the customs in breach 
of their duty. The persons subject 
to these jurisdictions were those who 
should be accused as chiefs of bands, 
conductors or directors of companies 
of smu|^^ra, insurers, parties inte¬ 
rested their accomplice^ in aB en- 
terpriaes for defrauding tfie revenue. 
They were invested with capital ju¬ 
risdiction, and thdr decisions were 
without appeal. * The punishment 


for smuggling, carried on by an armed 
force, remained death as before. But 
new punishments wett ^acted for all 
other offenders ; dealers in ptohibitcd 
goods were to be burned in the fore¬ 
head with the letters B. D. {bruU 
par la douaine)t and condemned to ten 
years hard labour, and this without 
prejudice to an adjudication of dama¬ 
ges of state, proportioned to the pro¬ 
fits which they might have derived, 
from their trade. Those who dealt 
in goods which were not absolutely 
^/,*ohibited, that is, smuggled, accor¬ 
ding to the old acceptation of the 
term, wert ♦’o be punished with four 
years hard labour, and mulcted ii> the 
like proportion to their former illicit 
gains, rersons employed in carrying 
the goods were liable only to correc¬ 
tional punishment, if any extenuating 
circumstances offered in their favour ; 
but they were to be placed under the 
superintendanceof the supreme police. 
The goods liable to duties were to be 
sold by auction, the prohibited ones 
publicly bnrnt. This monstrous de¬ 
cree was of course repealed in all the 
countries under vassallage to France. 
Men were actually burnt in the fore¬ 
head with a red-hot iron for these of¬ 
fences, and nentenced to hard labour 
for ten years; and the continental 
journals recoi dcd,as so many triumphs 
over Great Britain, that piles of the 
most precious riiercliandize were burnt 
in the public squares. They added, 
that the beholders expressed their joy 
at the conflagration, regarding it as 
a fatal blow to England. This was 
one of the systematic falsehoods of the 
French government. The truth is, that 
wherever these destructive exhibitions 
were made, it was necessary repress 
the indignation of the by the 

presence of a strong force, and 
carry the edicts of th^^arbarian into 
effect at the point of''the bayonet. 

It is said that Fouche, a man first 

6 
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disdpguished aa a violent jacobine* 
afterwards as Buonaparte’s mi¬ 
nister of police* an office which, under 
such a tyrant, is more exalted indeed, 
but not more honourable than that of 
hangman, off^ended his master, by re¬ 
presenting tp him the evils and the pres¬ 
sure of individual suffering, caused by 
the stagnation of trade, and the bur< 
den of the conscription, as consider¬ 
ations whicjii should induce him to 
^hink of peace. Certain it is, that he 
wah dismissed from his office; the dis¬ 
grace was covered by*appointing him 
governorof Rome,tillmeasures3hoHld 
be taken for arranging the elBministra- 
tion of the Roman states ; and Buona¬ 
parte, in the letter which notified this 
appointment, assigned as a reason for 
it, the services which Fouchc had ren¬ 
dered him in different circumstances. 
But the appointment was for the 
purpose of exiling him, and Fouchc, 
though, in his reply, he accepted it, as 
a recompence for the feeble services 
which he had been happy enough to 
render the emperor, communicated 
his acceptation in the language of 
regret as well as of submission, and 
spoke of bis absolute resignation as 
the strongest proof of unbounded 
devotion toward the imperial person. 
Savary, whose infamy has been re¬ 
corded ill these annals, was appointed 
his successor. 

The tyranny of Buonaparte’s do¬ 
mestic policy was not less grievous 
tfiau that which he exercised over 
his unhappy allies. The restrictions 
which he had already laid upon the 
press were not deemed sufficient, and 
he now decreed, that there 
Aug, 3. should be only one news¬ 
paper published in each of 
the departments, with the exception 
of that of the Seine, and that this one 
should be under the authority of the 
prefect, and never published without 
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his approbation. «* Ncvertlieless,” it 
was added, the prefect may proviw 
sionally authorise in our great cities 
the publication of papers, containing 
advertisements, in the nature of post- 
ing-bills or.hand-bills, relative to sales 
of articles of* merchandize, and immo¬ 
veable p.operty; and journals treat, 
irig exclusively of literature, the scien¬ 
ces, arts, and agriculture. The said 
publications must contain no articles 
foreign to their object.” \Vi^at a 
state of fear must this tyrant exist in, 
when he feels it essential for his safety 
that his su^ects should be kept in 
ignorance of the events of tlieii own 
time, and receive no other intelligence 
of the war in which’ his wickedness 
has involved them, than wliathe him¬ 
self thinks proper to communicate ! 
In all its former wars the French go¬ 
vernment J^s never found such pre¬ 
cautions necessary; but the guilt and 
the shame of its traiisaclions in the 
peninsula have rendered it cowardly. 
By another imperial de¬ 
cree, considering that the Nov. 18. 
reduction and settling of 
tlie number of printers must necessa¬ 
rily leave printing presses m the pos¬ 
session of individuals not licensed to 
make use of them, and that it was im- 
poitant to know who these persons 
were, and to what purpose they in¬ 
tended to apply tliese implements, it 
was enacted that all such persona must 
make a declaration respecting such im¬ 
plements to the prefects of their re¬ 
spective departments. Makers of ima¬ 
ges, dominos, and tapestry, were also 
subject to the same regulation. 

The character of this detestable 
tyranny was still JFarther sliown, by a 
decree issued from the palace of Fon- 
tainbleau, relating to persons 
of both -sexes who, were in Oct. 3. 
service as domestics at Paris, 
or wished to become so. All such 

t 
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persons, under whatever denomination 
they served, and whether their engage¬ 
ments were by the year, month, or even 
day, were to have their names, place 
of birth, employment, description, and 
state, whether married or single, in¬ 
serted in a register, together with the 
name of the person whom they served f 
and those persons who served by the 
month or day, besides declaring their 
place of abode, were to produce a 
Iiouscheeper, who should be responsi¬ 
ble for them. Tliese persons were to 
bd fiirnibhcd each with a counter-tick¬ 
et corresponding to his register ; and 
all who within the month failed thus 
to inTscribe thcimclvcs, should be im¬ 
prisoned for not less than eight days, 
nor more than three montlis. No 
person was permitted to take into his 
employ any person without a card of 
insciiption, and this card was to be 
delivered into the hands of the mas¬ 
ter, who, as soon as the servant left 
him, was bound to notify upon it the 
day of his departure, and address it 
to the prefecture of police. The ser¬ 
vant also was bound to repair to the 
prefecture within 48 hours, declare 
what course he meant to pursue, and 
receive the card again. Servants were 
forbidden to hire any chambers or 
closets wiclioiil the knowledgcof their 
masters, and without giving notice 
to the commissary of police for the 
division. Every servant out of place 
for more than a month, who could not 
give a satisfactory accountofliismcans 
of subsistence, should be obliged to 
depart from Paris, if he were not au¬ 
thorised to rcsidelhere, under pain of 
puniahment as a vagrant,—The direct 
and almost undisguised object of this 
decree, was to establish a system of 
espionage in every house in Pans. 

A few weeks after this new mea* 
sure of jealous tyranny, the Corsican 

announcedto his seti^e,andto the arch¬ 


bishops and bishops of his empire, 
the pregnancy of Maria Louisa, in¬ 
forming the latter, it would be very 
agreeable to him that particular prayers 
should be offered up for her safety. 
The reply of the senate is a fine spe¬ 
cimen of the modern Ff-ench style, 
which has long been assuming an east¬ 
ern character of frippery and bom¬ 
bast. “ Sire,” they said, “ the se¬ 
nate has heard with the most lively« 
emotion the letter qf your imperial 
and royal majeety. France sees ac- 
coiiiplibhed the wish which she had 
formed, not ceasing to admire the 
destiny of tht greatest of monarchs, 
she is pleased in contemplating the 
bright star of Napoleon illuminating 
the cradle which the laurels of glory 
and the palms of virtue surround. 
How often, sire, have we presented 
to the firsjt of heroes the homage and 
admiration of a great people! We 
now offer to tlie fatlier of the country 
the wishes of that people ; happy in 
seeing his happiness, fiappy for his 
hopes, happy tor all that with which 
the august princess, whom he cherish¬ 
es for her sake and for ours, inspires 
him.”—It was announced also to the 
people of Austria, in Austrian phrase, 
that the archduchess ** was in blessed 
circumstances of body.” Important 
and flattering, it was added, were the 
hopes with which this happy event 
must animate the two noble and pow¬ 
erful nations of Austria and France. 
Such hopes were little able to allevi¬ 
ate the actual sufferings of the Aus¬ 
trians. A campaign carried on by 
such immense armies as were opposed 
to each other in 1809, had occasion¬ 
ed such a consumption of fodder, that 
the farmers were compelled to kill 
their cattle for want of rood for them ; 
great part of their harvest had been 
destroyed or consumed; a total stop 
was put to all those branches of in- 
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diistry which depended upon foreign 
commerce; and the distress of the 
goremment keeping pace with tliat 
of the people, the state declared that 
it stood in need of the tenth 
Sepf. 12. of the property of all its 
*subj[ects. The object of 
this contribution was stated to be 
twofold; the extinction of the paper 
money, and the payment of such of 
the debts of the state as bor^ inte¬ 
rest. The people were permitted 
to pay this contribution in fifteen 
equal portions from year to year, and 
considerable deductions promised to 
persons who should make their pay¬ 
ments in the first eighteen months. 
The tax upon moveable property was 
to be paid in five years, during which 
time the whole of the money thus 
raised was to be applied to tnc ex¬ 
tinction of the paper money. All 
church plate whatsoever, without 
exception, was ordered to be deliver¬ 
ed in for the use of government, in 
return foi which, obligations of the 
Aulic Chamber were given, bearing 
interest at 3 per cent.; and it was pro¬ 
mised that the principal should be re¬ 
paid in four yearly instalments, of 
which the first was to take place at 
he end of ten years. While the peo¬ 
ple of Austria were thus oppressed 
by heavier imposts than had ever been 
laid on them before, and saw their 
churches stript, not only of all that 
•was ornamental, but or what they 
had been accustomed to consider as 
essential to the decency of religious 
worship, .they had the aggravated 
pain oi seeing waggons full of specie 
travel from Vienna toward France, 
in payment of the arrears of the war 
contribution exacted by Buonaparte 
from his father-in-law. They who 
were able to fly from* all this misery 
eudea'^oured to get beyond the reach 
of those evils lyhich the French revo¬ 


lution has brought upon every part 
of civilized Europe, and great num¬ 
bers emigrated to tlu' Crimea. 

Church property received the same 
rude shock in Prussia, as 
in all the countries which JVov. 10. 
were ui'der the dominion of 
France ; all convents and other eccle¬ 
siastical institutions, bailliwicks and 
commendaries, whether of the pro- 
testant or catholic religion, were de- 
claied to be the property of the state; 
no novices were to be admitted, nor 
any persons appointed to offices as 
they fell vacant; they would thus be 
gradually abolished, and the existing 
members were to peceive a suitable 
compensation from fhe stale till they 
died off. The king promised to pio- 
vide for those institutions which were 
employedeitherashospitalsor schools. 
The rcastfn assigned for thib usurpa- 
tion*of property was, that the designs 
for which convents and eccle&iabtical 
institutions had been endov/ed, were 
not consonant with the objects and 
necessities of the present times j that 
the neighbouring states had done the 
same thing; that the heavy cl.oms of 
the state upon private property might 
thus be lessened; and that the punc¬ 
tual discharge of thccontiibutions to 
France could be efl'ccled ia no olhce 
manner. Frederick William felt the 
distress of his people and the degra¬ 
dation of his country more tle..'ply 
than any of his brother sovereign.., 
because he had a nobler spiiit, and a 
better hcait. He and his queen re¬ 
turned to Berlin a^t the Cliristnies of 
1809, after an absence of two years; 
their returh was to all but tlieniaclve.<i 
an occasion i>f*joy, and they, amid 
the grief of poignant remembrance 
and regret, had at least the satisfac¬ 
tion of seeing how truly they were 
beloved by the ’^ple. ^ One of the 
first measures after their return was 
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in that spirit of liberal encouragement 
toward talents of every kind) for 
which Prussia had long been distin* 
guished; it was a new organization 
of the orders of knight- 
Ja«. 19/ hood, which were now di¬ 
vided into two distinct 
classes, one for military services, the 
other for merit of every other kind. 
The king, '•ubmitting to his evil for¬ 
tune, obeyed the injunciions of the 
Corsican, and enforced in the rem¬ 
nant of his dominions the edicts against 
comm' rce, which that barbarian ex¬ 
tended over the whole continent; but, 
if • li * Jaiiguage of Frederic William’s 
decrees, it might always be seen that 
he acted under a necessity against 
which it was hopeless to contend. 
In the course of this summer he lost 
his q'lecii, a woman still in the prime 
of life, remarkable for Itw beauty 
and talents and generous spirit, *ana 
not less dear to mm foi her domestic 
virtues. Had her councils been fol¬ 
io ^ ed in tune, Buonaparte would ne¬ 
ver have triiim|jhed over Austria at 
Austeilitz, and it must have been the 
bitterest of all her Iiusbaiul’s sorrow 
to 1 effect, that if from the beginni^ g 
his policy had been upright and ho¬ 
nourable, he might have handeddown 
to iiis children, unbroken and secure, 
the dominion wdiich he had received 
from lus fathers. The loss of his 
w t'«, who died with her hands clench- 
ca in his, almost overpowered him, 
a id with a broken spmit, and well 
nig I a broken heart, he determined 
to abandon all farther cares of state, 
and indulge his ^rief in retirement. 
From this resolution he was with dif- 
heulty dissuaded by bis friends, and 
his last act'during the year was to 
sell off sdme of nis most vabiable 
jewels, to the amount of 600,000 flo¬ 
rins, in part of the contributions ex¬ 
acted by France, tjiat he might in 
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some degree relieve his subjects. Af¬ 
fected by this example, they who had 
yet the means raised a voluntary sub¬ 
scription, to prevent farther sacrifices 
on lus part. 

Frederic William had too many 
nearer troubles to feci any‘additional 
alarm or pain at seeing Hanover, the 
bait which had tempted him to his 
niin, annexed to the new kingdom of 
We&tfihalia. Jerome Buo- 
napaite announced to the March 7. 
Hanoverians, that the em¬ 
peror, his exalted brother, had, by a 
convention concluded at Paris, trans- 
fcrrid to him al’ his righto and claims 
to their country. His deputies,” 
said he, “ have delivered it to me, 
and I this day take possession of it. 
Henceforth you arc to enjoy the in¬ 
valuable advantage of being relieved 
from the painful slate of uncertainty 
in which you have hitherto lingered, 
and ot being foi ever uinted with a 
state which will secure you against 
all attacks of continental powers, and 
which will also knnu how to protect 
you from the insults that might be 
attempted in the course of a mari¬ 
time war. The misery and wretch¬ 
edness to which you have hitherto 
bt'cn exposed, cannot but render you 
more thankful for the happiness which 
you aie now to enjoy.” One moiirn- 
'ful statement will suffice to show what 
the happiness was of which the Ha¬ 
noverians were to partake. Of 8000 
conscripts raised in the kingdom of 
this poor debauched puppet, all were 
glider eighteen years of age; two 
thousand were under sixteen, and 
three thousand were boys between 
the age of ten and fourteen ! 

The deputies from Hanover were 
represented in the French journals as 
addressing the • king, to whom they 
had been made over, in a strain of adu¬ 
lation perfectly Parisian ; but it ap- 
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pcaredfrom theOerman journals, that 
a becoming dignity was preserved by 
them in their unavoidable submission. 
Their president, the Counsellor Patje, 
represented to Jerome in strung lan¬ 
guage the unhapj)y condition of the 
eople, and the grief with which they 
ad been constrained to renounce the 
authority of their former prince, un¬ 
der whom they had enjoyed so many 
blessings, expressing a hope that tlie 
monar^ to whom they now promised 
obedience would heal the wounds of 
the country. Tc Ijeum was sung 
at Hanover upon this occasion ; the 
theatre was opened gratuitously, and 
the towns'people made to illuminate. 
But amid these appitrent rejoicings, 
the government found it necessary 
to issue a proclamation forbidding 
emigration ; and the feelings of the 
people were so well known, that it 
was thought prudent to prohibit the 
sale of prints of the Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick Oels, and snuff-boxes bearing 
the portrait of that gallant prince, 
whose movements in Germany Jerome 
did not remember without an omi¬ 
nous sense of the injustice of his own 
title, and the insecurity of the te¬ 
nure by which he held his throne, as 
the deputy of an usurper. The ha¬ 
tred which Buonaparte bears to the 
house of Brunswick, or rather to 
Great Britain, was even more stri¬ 
kingly manifested, by a circumstance 
trifling in itself, but peculiarly cha¬ 
racteristic of the manner in which l.e 
seeks by every possible means to ag¬ 
gravate the evils of war. A para¬ 
graph appealed in one of the French 
journals, saying, that what some Ger¬ 
man newspaper had said of the Queen 
of Wirtemberg keeping up a corre¬ 
spondence with her father, the King 
of England, was false,—she had not 
written to him for several years. Not 
only those courtesies of increasing ci¬ 


vilization, by which a state of hostili¬ 
ty was mitigated, must be disused, 
but all common humanities are pro¬ 
scribed by this barbarian, and even 
the intercourse between father and ‘ 
child forbidden. 

Those Alpine couptries, where the 
people tiad for so many ages enjoyed 
their own institutions and lluuriMted 
under them, suffered,^ this mournful 
state of the continent, as many chan¬ 
ges as the old free states of Holland 
and Germany. Part of the Tyrol, 
which the tyrant had foimcrly given 
to the most guilty of his allici), the 
King of Bi^varia, was mnv, under the 
name of the department of the Upper 
Adige, annexed t o B uouaparte’s king¬ 
dom of Italy. The at ms of this new' 
kingdom were fixed upon 
all the public buildings, a June 10. 
general ly^miinitton was 
enjoined, and the French people were 
assured that the Tyrolese showed by 
their n'joicings how duly they appre¬ 
ciated their happiness in belonging to 
a governmei.t whose wisdom secured 
their internal prosperity, £uid whose 
force protected them from any exter¬ 
nal attack. I'lie prefect of the new 
department insulted this brave people, 
by telling them in his proclamation 
that they ri\ ailed the ancient peoplt 
of Italy in fidelity and devutiun to 
the great Napoleon, and in love for 
the best of princes. How pleasant 
will it be for me,” said he, ** to lay 
at tfic foot of his throne the solenm 
act of your re-union, confirmed by the 
testimony of your gratitude.” This 
to the countrymeu of Hofer! They 
had at least this consolation, that the 
master to whoiH they were transfer¬ 
red, however dkccrable in all points, 
could not be more ungrateful than 
the one for whom they had made such 
heroic sacrifices. Not* only did tlie 
Emperor Frauois permit Hofer to be 
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ut to death without one effort in his 
ehalf, and at the very time ivhen 
preparatiOQd were making for the 
marriage festival at Vienna, but he 
ordered such of the Tyrolese as had 
taken refuge in that city to quit it; 
they were called insurgents by him, 
for whom, and at whose instigation, 
they had risen in arms; and it is even 
said, that some of them were arrested 
by the Austrian government, in obse¬ 
quious obedience to the Corsican ! 

The Valais also was unitedto France, 
as the department of the Simplon. 
Buonaparte issued this decree of usur¬ 
pation, <‘considcij‘ug,*Micsaid, “that 
the route of the Simplon, which con- 
n# cts t^c empire u’^d our kingdom of 
Italy, ii of use to more than sixty 
millions of people ; that it has cost 
moic to the treajuries of France and 
Italy than eighteen millions, which 
expence would be entirely useless if 
the trade through it did not find ac¬ 
commodations and security; that the 
Valais has not adhered to any of the 
engagements it entered into, when we 
ordered the works for opening this 
grand communication to be commen¬ 
ced ; wishing, moreover, to put an 
end to the anarchy which prevails in 
that country, and to cut short the 
oppiessive claims to sovereignty of 
one part of the population over the 
other.” The conscription was im¬ 
mediately enforced in all the coun¬ 
tries which fell under this iron yoke. 
In Switzerland, 2300 men were raised 
for the wicked service of the Corsican 
between the months of December and 
March; yet this service was so ab¬ 
horred by the people, that in the can¬ 
ton of Zug a proclamation was is¬ 
sued, declaring that all persons who 
spoke unfavourably of it should be 
apprehended, and punished as enemies 
of the country. The old rights of 
hospitality were no [soger regarded 


in this country, which was once as 
happy as it was free. Domiciliated 
foreigners were informed, that they 
must either cause their sons to enlist, 
or quit the country. The Swiss press, 
which had been free when that of 
England as well as of France was en¬ 
slaved, was now for the first time fet¬ 
tered. A law was passed at Berne, 
or, more accurately, received there 
from Paris, requiring aU printers and 
booksellers to take out an annual li¬ 
cence, and ordaining that no book 
should be printedor sold without the 
approbation of a comm.ittcc of cen¬ 
sorship. The effect of these rosti'ic- 
tions upon the literature of the c on- 
tirent was such, that the Frenrh jour¬ 
nal of foreign books was diminished 
one third in size. 

The next act of usurpation annex¬ 
ed the Hanse towns to the Corsican’# 
cmpiie, and placed Hamburgh, Bre¬ 
men, and Lubeck, among the number 
of good cities whose mayors were to 
he present at the oath of fealty to the 
emperors at their coronation. The 
pi-uple were promised, as a boon which 
was to compensate for the loss of their 
independence, that a communication 
should be formed with the Baltic by 
a canal, which, extending from the ca¬ 
nal of Hamburgh to Lubeck, should 
connect the Elbe and the Wescr, the 
Weser and the Ems, the Ems and 
the Rhine. The French flag was io 
be hoisted in these old and venerable 
cities on the first day of the new year, 
and the French papers spoke of no¬ 
thing but the joy of the people, their 
w'ell-founded hopes of seeing their 
ancient prosperity restored, their con¬ 
fidence in the genius and benevolence 
of Buonaparte, and their satisfaction 
at being admitted among the number 
cf his subjects. But the letters from 
these cities told a different tale ; they 
spoke of the insatiable ambition, the 
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implacable tyranny, and shameless per¬ 
fidy of a government, which, having 
stripped them almost of their last du¬ 
cat, consummated its guilt by rob- 
bii^ them of their independence. 

The events in Sweden were more 
extraordinary and not less important 
than those' of the preceding year. 
Prince ChristiM Augustus of Augus- 
tenberg, the elected crown prince, ar¬ 
rived at Gottenburgh on the 9th of 
January. He made his entrance it 
midnignt, with a cavalcade of horse¬ 
men bearing torchef in their hands, 
and proceeded through streets where¬ 
in 20,000 lamps had been prepared 
to light his way to the governor’s 
house. Glad of any thing which of¬ 
fered a hope of tranquillity to the 
country, the Swedes seem sinceivly 
to have rejoiced in his arrival. He 
was a man about forty years of age, 
below the mean stature, w'ith strong 
features, deeply scarred by the small 
pox,—in person therefore neither pre¬ 
possessing nor majestic, but he was 
supposed to possess a sound undei- 
standing. When he reach- 
Jan. 2 k ed the capital, the king in¬ 
troduced him to the assem¬ 
bly of the states, adopted him for his 
son, and gave him the name of Charles 
Gustavus. The crown prince then 
mounted upon the steps of the throne, 
took off the crown which had been 
given him, and, kneeling and laying 
his hands upon the Bible, took tlic 
oath appointed ; after which he recei¬ 
ved the homage of the states. 

He found the country in a state 
of great distress, public as well as 
private. The public debt was esti¬ 
mated at forty millions, and fur the 
last two years no part of the interest 
had been discharged. The states were 
not well agreed among themselves. 
The nobles, desirous of preserving to 
themselves that power which they 
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had so often exercised to the misfor¬ 
tune of Sweden, wished to alter the 
coronation oath, and make it conclude 
in these terms: « All these things 
we engage strictly to observe and fS.* 
fil, as we desire that the states and 
inliabitauts of Sweden shall feel thorn- 
selves bound to observe aiul fulfd 
their o.>ibs of fidelity and allegiance i 
to us.” But the other three states, 
wdiile they were endeavouring to set¬ 
tle the affairs of the kingdom after 
one revolution, refused to make this 
preparation for another. An attempt 
was made against tlie property of the 
church by the three other states; 
they proposed to abolish episcopacy, 
not from any objection to the'disci- 
pline, but upon the true soidid prin¬ 
ciple of modern reform, the rule of 
profit and loss, applied to govern¬ 
ment, and misujiderstood. Their plan 
was to present incumbents drop 
ofl, and H'hcn tlie bishop died, trans¬ 
fer his duties to the dean, and take 
the income for the use of the state. 
Had the clergy been mingled with 
the other representatives, this unjust 
and most mischievous measure might 
have been carried ; but meeting as a 
separate and equal state, they were 
enabled to protect their own proper¬ 
ty and the best interests of the pub¬ 
lic. 

The crown prince soon made him¬ 
self popular. He was seen inspecting 
the provisions, w'hieli were at this 
time distributed gratuitously to the 
poor, who must otherwise have pe¬ 
rished, and examining in person the 
stores destined for the supply of the 
army. It is said also that he visited 
incognito the hospitals and prisons. 
By such means the affections of the 
people were easily won. Their hopes 
were of short duration, for, on the 
29th of May,as he was reviewing some 
hussar regiment i at Bonorp Heath» 
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a few miles from Helsinburgh, he fell Silversparre, the adjutant general, 
from his horse and died immediately, came up at this time, and leaniing the 
In other time's his death would have cause of the tumult, thought to ap- 
appeared perfectly natural; but the pease the people by assuring them in 
populace, who had been too much ac« the king’s name that Fersen should be 
i:ii8tomed to conspiracies, suspected arrested and brought to trial. They 
poison, and their suspicious fixed up- huzzaed at this, appeared to be satis- 
on the two noble families of Fersen fied, and began to disperse; but when 
and Piper, who were supposed to be the count, venturing too sOon from 
jealous of his popularity, fearing that the house, attempted to reach his car- 
by his ascendancy now, and his sub- riage, they rushed upon him, and, in 
sequent elevation to the throne, they spite of the life guards who surround- 
should lose their influence in the go- ed him, but who forbore too long, 
vernment. This notion obtained so they murdered him, tore the clothes 
generally, that, nine days after his de- from the mangled body, and exposed 
cease, the king ordered a judicial in- it naked in the streets. They threat- 
quiry to be instituted touching the ened his sisU:, Countess Piper, and 
truth or falsehoothof the report. This the queen herself was not spared in 
act of the government of course con- their language ; but the soldiers be- 
firmed the people in their opinion, ing compelled in their own defence to 
Phe interval which elapsed between fire, the mob was for the time sup- 
the death of the pnnee a^d his inter- pressed, though not without much 
ment, gave full time for' suspicion bloodshed. Five of the soldiers were 
to spread ; and when the funeral killed ; not less than a hundred of the 
procession ariivcd at Stockholm, on populace killed and wounded, 
the 20th of June, the agitation of A proclamation was immediately 
the people had increased to a danger- issued, exhorting the people not to 
ous height. Count Axel Fei sen, in suffer themsclvcb again to become the 
a chariot drawn by six horses, unfor- tools of perfidious intriguers ; but the 
Innately led the procession; an im- conduct of the government seemed to 
monse multitude had collected, who imply that they partook in some de- 
assailed him with hisses and groans ; gree of the general suspicion ; Coun- 
but 80 little did he seem conscious of tess Piper, and M. Rossi, chief pliy- 
deserving their indignation, that it sician to the late prince, were arrest- 
was not till a stone was thrown into ud ; and Count Fabian Fersen, bro- 
the carriage that he perceived himself ther to the murdered count, resigned 
to be the object of it. Then putting his office of Lord Chamberlain. On 
his head out of the window, he cither the third day after the tumult, an of- 
attempted to address the mob, or, if ficial report of the investigation was 
his gestures were interpreted rightly, made by the Chancellor of Justice, 
menaced them. Upon this he was ** It had been commenced,” he said, 
assailed with a volley of stones ; one “ on the 10th, but was not yet closed, 
of them struck him in the face ; and because all the necessary testimony 
finding himself in imminent danger, had not been collected. As far as 
he jumped out, and with great di£B- the iimuiry had been conducted, it had 
cuitytook shelter in the nearest house, not afforded any ground for supposing 
A cry was now set up that he had that theie was the slightest fuunda- 
murdered the crown prince. Baron tion for the popular suspicion, which 
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indeed might be considered as refu¬ 
ted by the opinion of the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Physicians. Whether farther 
examination would place the matter 
•in a different light, would soon be 
seen. But for the purpose of en¬ 
couraging Jthe discovery of truth by 
all lawful means, the chancellor sug¬ 
gested that a reward should be offer¬ 
ed to any persons who could give evi¬ 
dence before a court of law, so that 
the offenders might be lawfully con¬ 
victed. In this manner the purpose* 
of justice would be Obtained; and if 
such evidence were not offered, tlicn 
the falsehood of the report would ap¬ 
pear, which otherwise would remain 
a stain upon the honour of the Swe¬ 
dish nation." Accordingly a reward 
of 20,000 fix dollars was offered to 
any person who could give such evi¬ 
dence of the murder as might convict 
the offender, of whatever rank or de¬ 
scription the offender might be. 

No persons were more solicitous 
for the investigation than those who 
lay under so foul, and, as it appears, 
so groundless a suspicion. Count 
Fabian Fersen petitioned that seals 
might be put upon all his brother's 
papers ; they were examined, and no¬ 
thing appeared which could be sup¬ 
posed ill any degree to criminate 
him. The examination of the phy¬ 
sician, M. Rossi, tended to render the 
truth more doubtfuL The tribunal 
to which the business had been refer¬ 
red, reported that, according to his 
own account, he once noticed the 
prince to be seized with a giddiness, 
and at another time to be insensible 
for some moments, and yet had paid 
no particular attention to these symp¬ 
toms of disease, as his duty required 
him to do. That four-and-twenty 
hours after the death of the prince, 
without waiting for the orders of his 
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majesty, and without takingany meana 
' , . the body, he open¬ 

ed it m presence of three physicians^ 
and against the representations of the. 
chamberlain and of other persons ji » 
that he had performed this operation 
with great negligence, omitting many 
things whichtnelawprescrib»*d, which 
the assisiiiig physicians proposi'd, and 
which wen* essential to render it sa¬ 
tisfactory ; and finally, that the con¬ 
tents of the stomach, which it was 
important to preserve and submit to 
chemical analysis, were not examined, 
but, by his own acknowledgement, 
thrown away. Having therefore pass¬ 
ed the bounds of his function as phy¬ 
sician to the princ^ and discovered a 
culpable negligence and want of skill 
in the exercise of his duty, the Royal 
Tribunal of the High Court of Jus¬ 
tice declai^, that he ought to be de¬ 
prived oPhis appointment, and that 
he no longer deserved to live in the 
country. This report was not likely 
to lessen the prevalent suspicion ; and 
one of the professors who was con¬ 
sulted delivered in two memoirs* to 
explain the reasons which inclined 
him to ascribe the death of rhe prince 
to Some poison analogous to the aqua 
tofana'f for though lie was not ac¬ 
quainted, he said, by experience with 
the symptoms produced by that dead¬ 
ly composition, nevertheless he con¬ 
ceived that the symptoms which pre¬ 
ceded the fatal apoplectic stroke were 
such as might well be expected to be 
produced by some slow and secret 
poispn of that kind. It was hardly 
to Have been exjjpcted in this age, 
that} a man of any eminence in hi;, 
pro^'ssion should have delivered an 
opinion founds! wholly upon igno¬ 
rance. There was a report that six 
thousand rix dollars had been paid to 
the person who administered the poj- 
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son» and that he had succeeded in 
‘ escaping out of Sweden with that 
sum. 

Nothing more resulted from the 
investigatiout nor indeed does there 
seem to have been any just reason for 
supposing that the prince*s death was 
not purely natural. The agitation of 
the people subsided, and their atten¬ 
tion was called off to the more import¬ 
ant question of the succession. One 
party wished to restore it to the son 
of Gustavus, who, if the Duke of 
Sudermania liad been actuated purely 
by a sense of duty, would never have 
been set aside because of his father's 
infirmity. The brother of the late 
prince* offered himself as another can¬ 
didate. Prince George Von Olden- 
burgh, brother-in-law to the Czar 
Alexander, was supported by the 
Russian interest. The of Den¬ 
mark flattered himself thM he should 
be supported by France, and propo¬ 
sed himself, in spite of the old enmity 
between Sweden and Denmark,—«n 
enmity which the late events had not 
tended to diminish. But an eulogium 
in the Swedish papers upon Marshal 
Bernadotte, whom Buonaparte had 
made Prince of Ponte Corvo, intro¬ 
duced this unexpected personage up¬ 
on the stage. As a hero, the Swedes 
were told, he had proved himself in¬ 
vincible ; as a statesman, he had pro¬ 
moted the welfare of France without 
any selfish view; as a conqueror, he% 
became the guardian angel of Hano¬ 
ver ; as a philanthropist, he hai' de¬ 
served the blessings of Swedish •Po¬ 
merania ; as a private man, he .a id- 
ed all excess and all pageantry ; knd 
with all these noble sentiments ne Sfre- 
fuUy imbued his hopeful sou. hat 
he was not of high descent, coti be 
no objection to him ; on the :on- 
trary, as he had risen by persona me¬ 
rit, he had thus become conve lant 
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with the concerns and relations of all 
intermediate ranks in life. It would 
be an easy task for him to learn Swe¬ 
dish ; and as to his religion, being al¬ 
ready a protestant, it differed from/-N 
that of Sweden only in matters alto¬ 
gether trifling, so that the transition 
could leave no matter for reproach. 
Bernadotte's portrait was soon sent 
to Orebro, where the diet was con¬ 
voked, (for Stockholm was not con¬ 
sidered as a place where the temper 
of the public mind would allow them 
to hold their metti^ in safety) and 
t*’e adventurer wrQte> letters, profess¬ 
ing the interest which he took in tlie 
welfare of the country, and pointing 
out the means by which he hoped to 
promote it, particularly by repurcha¬ 
sing the estates in Pomerania which 
Buonaparte had distributed among 
his officers, and by lending the state 
three millions of francs, at an interest 
of 4 per cent., which interest was to 
be appropriated to national purposes. 
The clergy, it was said, objected to 
him, because he was nut a Lutheran ; 
and the peasants, because he was a 
Frenchman j but the business was 
managed by the nobles, and the pub¬ 
lic conciliated by hopes carefully held 
out to them, that the election of Ber- 
nadotte might be expected to lead to 
the recovery of Finland. A list of 
the candidates was presented to a se¬ 
cret committee iippointe.d for the pur¬ 
pose ; the King of Denmark was set 
aside upon the ingenious argument, 
that, being already a sovereign king, 
he could not bold the inferior office 
of crown prince. A letter from the 
Corsican was then read, condoling 
with the Swedes for the loss which 
they bad sustained, and declaring that 
nothing could be more grateful to 
him than to sec them once again in 
their former happy and flourishing 
state. “ It was ms wish,” he 8ai<^ 
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«that, as the Swedish people had re- cil of state j a large majority of the 
gained thcirfreedomandindepcndence former, and the unanimous opinioha 
under so magnanimous a prince as ofthelatter, perfectly coincided with 
Charles XII I., they might retain that his sentiments on this point. His 
v>ihich alone could restore them to royal majesty thinks, that by confi- 
their former rank in histo^, by chiu ding the future destinies of Sweden 
sing a man, cf like sentiments and to the Prince of Ponte Corvo, his 
equal fortitude. He, however, would well-earned military fame, while on 
not interfere in the election, especially the one side it secured tlie indepeu- 
as the enlightened members of the dence of the state, will on the other 
diet must be the best judges.” hand render it superfluous for him to 

His pleasure, however, was suffi- engage in fresh wars; that his strong 
cicntly understood, and on the 18 th mind, tutored by long experience, 
of August Bernadotfc was proposed will maintain national tranquillity and 
to tlic diet, in a speech* from the old order, and secure to our faithful sub- 
king, who, having deprived his bro- jects a long and undisturbed enjoy- 
ther’s children of the throne, was not ment of the blessings of peace j and 
ashamed to place a French adventurer lastly, that his son yill remove lii fu- 
there. His majesty,** it was said in ture times that uncertainty of succcs- 
thc speech, perceived with pleasure sion to the throne which some late 
that the voice of his people, equally lamentable events have rendered still 
aware of the necessity speedily to moreimporyjpt to this country. From 
choose a successor to the Swedish all these considerations his royal ma- 
thione, loudly and unanimously dc- jesty feels ubliged to propose to the 
dared in favour of the Prince of Pon- assembled states of the empire, his 
to Corvo. Brilliant exploits have Serene Highness Jean Baptiste Julien 
illustrated his name as a warrior, at Bernadette, Prince of Ponte Corvo, 
the same time that eminent talents as Crown Prince of Sweden, and his 
mark him one of the most skilful royal majesty’s successor to the Swe- 
statesmen of our age. Universally dish throne.” 
admired for the probity of his cha- A proviso was made in this speech, 
racter and the mildness of his temper, that should the prince be chosen, he 
he found •pportunities, even in the must, before he arrived on Swedish 
midst of the misfortunes of war, to ground, adopt the tenets of the pure 
show his attachment to the Swedish evangelical creed. Accordingly, af- 
nation, by the kind and friendly man- ter a discussion of half an hour, the 
ner in which he treated the Swedish states general of Sweden, ** judging 
c^iccrs and soldiers whom the chance it their duty,” they said, *< to pre- 
of war subjected to his power. All ven^ and avert the danger to the in- 
these circumstances and considera- dep ndence and tranquillity of the 
tions could not but fix his majesty’s kinj dom, as well^s to the rights and 
attention and determine his resolution, - prij leges of the inhabitants, which 
when the question was, to propose a mig t result from a vacancy of the 
successor to the Swedish throne. Yet thri ne and a edUsequent election; ex- 
his royal majesty has not failed to erc^ ing moreover the power reserved 
take on this important question the to. lem by the constitution of the 
sense of the states of the empire, and laatjjvear, of electing in such a case a 
•f the secret coimnittee of thecoun* nev|dynasty, «nd considering that 
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the High and Mighty Prince and them, that which alone the laws of 
Lord,Jean Baptiste Julicn Bernadette, God authorised, must be founded up- 
Princeof Ponte Corvo, was endow'cd on justice and truth ; these were his 
with virtues and qualities w’hich gave principles. I have l^held war close 
them a well-founded hope of enjoying at hand,** said he, “I know all its?* 
under his reign the fruits of a legal, evils ; there is no conquest which can 
energetic, and beneficent government, console a country for the blood of its 
voluntarily elected him by free and children shed in a foreign land. Peace 
unanimous siiffragefor themselves and is the first object of a wise and en- 
their descendents ; under condition, lightened government. It is not the 
however, that before his arrival in the extent of a state which constitutes ita 
Swedish territory he should embrace force and independence ; it is its laws, 
the evangelical Lutheran religion, its industry, its commerce, and, above 
and sign the conditions which they all, its national spirit. Sweden, >t is 
should draw up.** true, has sustained great losses, but 

Bernadottc was not examined in the the honour of the Swedish name has 
Lutheran faith by the Archbishop not suftcicd the least attaint. Let u» 
of Upsal till he-'had had sufficient submit, gentlemen, to the decrees of 
leisure for learning what new points Providence, and let us recollect that 
he was called upon to believe. On it has left us a soil sufficient to sup- 
the 9th of October he made his so- ply our wants, and iron to defend it.’* 
lemn profession, and in'^'ax days af- On the third the oaths were taken, 
terwards crossed from Wyborg to and upon the following day the ce- 
Corsoer, in Zealand, passing through remony of adoption took place, and 
■ a fleet of 500 merchant ships which Bernadotte ^ received the name of 
. wereunderastrongBritishconvoy. It Charles John. The diet broke up 
was but an hour’s passage ; and from on the 12th. One of its last acts 
Zealand he went safely in a Swedish was an edict prohibiting Guatavus 
vessel to Hclsinburgh. The people, and his posterity from ever entering 
as was to be expected, crowded to the Swedish territory on pain of death, 
see him ; and he acquired some cheap Beruadntte at the close of this session: 
popularity, by getting out of his repeated his assurance, “ that the go- 
carriage occasionally on the way to vernment would do all in its power to 
Drottningholm, that they might gra- maintain peace; but,** he added, “ if 
tify thejr curiosity, and addressing a the country calls out your sons to bat- 
few Swedish words to some of the tie, tell them that 1 will b.e their fa- 
peasantry, On the first of NovemberVther during their absence.” ‘ 
he was presented to the diet, and ad- In fact, the new Crown Prince, 

• dressed the king and the four estates who is from this time to be looked 
in a speech more complimentaiw to upon as the efficient ruler of Sweden, 
the former than be deserved, fbut speedily found that the rank to wbicli 
npt more so than the occasion might he was elevated brought with it cares 
be thought to require. To the stiates to which he was equally unaccustom- 
he spoke in terms of appropriate com- ed. Hitherto he had felt no other 
pliment, and concluded with language duty, and had no other interest, tlian 
which wasj^tle to be expected from that of obeying his instructions. The 
one whiv| ^ been trained in suth a case was now widely different. Heir 
ichool* Sound policy,” he told to the throne of Sweden, if not by 
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the free choice of the people, certain¬ 
ly by their unreluctant assent, the 
fjrst thing which he learnt was* that 
the interests of Sweden were in direct 
opposition to the will of the Corsican 
who had placed him there ;~on the 
point of duty it is not to be supposed 
tljat he would be troubled with scru¬ 
ples, but the path of interest was not 
plain. From Buonapartehecould have 
nothing further to hope, but he had 
to fear a degradation like that which 
Louishadsufferedjorfcliemorcwretch- 
ed puppet at Madrid,—a diminution 
not merely of power, but of honour 
and self-respect ; and when Corna- 
dotte reflected upon these examples, 
upon the geographical situation of 
Sweden, and the perilous insecurity 
of a tyrant^ against whom the licails 
of all men were united, he migiit 
well hesitate at injuring and offending 
the Swedes, in obedience to liis com¬ 
mands. The Swedish government, atr 
the time of his election, was tempori¬ 
zing with France, and endeavouring to 
escape the evil toward which France 
was pressing her,—that of declaring 
war against England. Upon this 
point Bernadette found that all per¬ 
sons and all parties in Sweden were 
unanimous, and he seems not to have 
made any attempt to oppose the ge¬ 
neral feeling. The Consican became 
impatient, the more so, because the 
loss of the Isle of Mascarenhas, and 
the mortification which he experien¬ 
ced in the peninsula, rendered him 
unusually irritable. He sent for La- 
gerbjelkc, the Swedish minister at 
Paris, and told him that the election 
of Bernadotte had alone restrained 
his resentment against the court of 
Stockholm for the hist three months. 

“ I knew,” said he, “ how to pro¬ 
vide against the hatred of Gnstavus ; 
he was my declared enemy ; while the 
present government has only sought 


my friendship for the purpose of re¬ 
covering Finland, an event which will 
never take place. It has, moreover* 
continued to trade with Great Bri* 
tain, in contravention of the trc*aty of 

f icacc with France, and permitted co- 
oni^l produce to be introduced, for 
the puj’j.'ose of being afterwards re¬ 
exported to the continent. In conse¬ 
quence of all this, my minister at 
Stockholm has orders to demand that 
war be declared against England; that 
English manufactures be burnt} and 
that colonial produce be subjected to 
a duty of 50 per ct nt. ; and in case of 
refusal, he must quit Stockholm im¬ 
mediately. it is 1 whw oid. r It ;jsuch 
is my pleasure li’he baron obser¬ 
ved, that somcof lliese meiisures could 
not be taken without convoking the 
states of the realm ; to which the ty¬ 
rant replieflj^“ Let me hear no more 
of these silly laws of Sweden •’* and 
wlicnevertheharon attempted tornake 
any fuithcr replj, he was told witlfe 
characteristic insolence to hold his 
ton lie. 

The Danish court, which entered 
into all the Corsican’s schemes against 
Great Britain with kindred rancour, 
supported his demands at Stockholm* 
and the government, threatened at 
once by France, and Russia, and Den¬ 
mark, yielded to what it could no 
longer resist; but its declaration of 
war was a confession of weakness, 
which discovered no enmity towards 
Great Britain, and excited no resent¬ 
ment. It declared, that Sweden de- 
sired nothing but to be able to pre¬ 
serve peace vvith every power; iliat 
the treaties which she bad made with 
the three allied^powers of the conti¬ 
nent did not insist upon her abandon¬ 
ing her system of neutrality, never¬ 
theless that system had made her the 
mark of calumny, einy, and hatred : 
shewasaccused of favouring Englandj 

O' 
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and thereby throwing obstacles in the 
way of a general peace ; and she now 
ordered the sequestration of English 
property, and declared war against 
JSngland, in order to do away this 
accusation.»>Such a manifesto could 
only excite the compassion of the 
power against whom it was direct¬ 
ed ; and accordingly the declaration 
of war made nd perceptible differ¬ 
ence in the relations of this country 
toward Sweden, 

Various rumours prevailed during 
the ycai, of chaiigCb in those parts of 
Europe where no change could be 
for the worse. At one time it was 
said, that the imperial house of Aus¬ 
tria was to receive a new splendour in 
the persons of some of its princes ; at 
another, that a new and splendid des¬ 
tiny awaited Poland. Courland, Livo¬ 
nia, and Esthunia, werbj^lkcd of as 
provinces which might well be form* 
ed into a sepaiatc kingdom. At one 
time it was said that Bcrthier was to 
be made King of Poland; at another, 
that the house of Brandenburg would 
be set aside to make way for him. 
Projects of this kind served to amuse 
the tyrant who formed them, to se¬ 
cure the fidelity of his generals by 
exciting their hopes, and to keep the 
court of Petersburgli obsequious to 
his will. The weak and misguided 
Alexander continued meantime tocar- 
ry on his destructive war with Tur¬ 
key, the events of which may well be 
hurried over, as barbarous in them- 
sel/es and unimportant in their conse¬ 
quences. A variety of bloody ac¬ 
tions, in which the*Russians were suc¬ 
cessful, roused the Turks to unusual 
exertions ; the Qran^ Seignior decla¬ 
red, that he would take the field in 
person, and his standard of four tails 
was hoisted dn the gates of the se¬ 
raglio. This determination was pro¬ 
claimed in all the mosques } the green 


standaid of Mahommed was broiigliL 
forth j ami it was proclaimed, that 
cverjt Mussulman capable of bcai ing 
arms, who did not come forward in 
defence of his country and his reli¬ 
gion, should be dealt with as an un¬ 
believer. Three million^ of piastres 
were levied upon the Greeks, Arme¬ 
nians, and Jews ; the mufti and the 
Grand Seignior set the example of 
sending their plate to be minted down; 
and, according to the usual resource 
of an ignorant government, the money 
was debased. These measuies con¬ 
tributed to allay the agitation which 
had beei. produced by the janivaries. 
The disordci of this corps had be¬ 
come so great, that some of the re¬ 
spectable part of the community, en¬ 
couraged by some Ycsqjulc spirits 
among them wlio had formerly been 
janizaries themselves, and could not 
brook the insolence and excesses to 
which they were subject, presented 
themselves unarmed to the sultan, 
and, in a peaceable but fiun manner, 
required either that the government 
would cfFectually protect them, or 
authorize them to protect themselves, 
and do justice upon the ruffians who 
were unworthy of the name they 
bore. The government, which not 
improbably had instigated this appli¬ 
cation, approved the wish of the peo¬ 
ple, and, confirming by circular orders 
the rights and privifcges of the janiza¬ 
ries, declared that those rights should 
be forfeited by every janizary who 
proved himself by his conduct un¬ 
worthy to enjoy them j and, under the 
malediction of the caliphat, enjoin¬ 
ed all persons to seize any of this bo¬ 
dy if they disturbed the public tian- 
quillity, and deliver them to justice ; 
or if they resisted, and collected iu 
bodies, to attack them as mutineers. 
A contest soon took place, in which 
the people were victorious, and many 
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of the mutinous janizaries were strang¬ 
led. 

The armies soon felt the impulse of 
this vigour on the part of govern¬ 
ment ; the Russians, who were besie¬ 
ging Rudschuck, were repulsed with 
‘'great lo8» in an attack ; Czeriii 
. George also suffered a defeat; and 
these, with a few other successes, 
were communicated to the people of 
Constantinople in ofEcial bulletin’, 
not a little curious, both as being the 
first of their kind, aijd for the charac¬ 
teristic language in which the intelli¬ 
gence was made known. “The zephyr 
of victory,” it was said, “hadbreathed 
on the side of the true believers, and, 
with the aid of the Mobt High, and 
under the influence of the happy star 
of his highness their sublime mo¬ 
narch, they had been completely suc¬ 
cessful. Their commander had been 
favoured and enlightened by the pro¬ 
phet. In one instance, when the bat¬ 
tle was doubtful, the soldiers in the 
front rank, crying out, * Blessed be 
the Prophet, and long live the Sul¬ 
tan !* threw themselves upon the 
Russian bayonets, seized with one 
hand the weapons which mortally 
wounded them, and plunged their 
daggers in the enemy’s heart with 
the othei. The trifling loss which 
they had sustained could only be at¬ 
tributed to the especial protection 
which Allah extended to the follow- 
.ers of the true prophet; while they 
■ had<hiade great slaughter of the infi¬ 
dels, and taken the heads of great 
numbers to serve as bridges for the 
true believers in their passage to the 
other world.” 

Soon after these bulletins the sultan 
addressed his imperial 
Aug. 20. greeting to his mufti, the 
first chief of the faith and 
high pontiff of matikind,—to his emi¬ 
nent ministers, his worthy prelates, 
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his very honoured teachers and pro¬ 
fessors of theology, explainers of the 
Koran and tradition,->.hia imams, the 
great of his court, his seven military 
coips, his agas, officers, and soldiers, 
&c. &c., telling them that the trea¬ 
cherous Muscovites, those enemies of 
the fait^ persevered in their audaci¬ 
ous resolution to execute the devices 
which their depraved souls had in¬ 
vented. “ They have already,” said 
he, “ invested our imperial cities and 
fortresses witli war, and further over¬ 
run the territory of the true believers. 
They are not satisfied with putting 
the adherents of our holy faith, with¬ 
out distinction of age or sex, in chains, 
wherever they conw, and with driving 
many of our plunderedbrel liren naked 
from their homes to seek a shelter in 
the wilderness ; but they menace us, 
the devout..fftllowers of the holy pro¬ 
phet, the adorers of the true religion ; 
weto whom power and commandhave 
been given by the Almighty at the 
express intercession of Mahommed, 
whose holy blood now flows in our 
veinb, with further indignities.—De¬ 
sirous of consulting only the happi¬ 
ness of our people, we have not hesi¬ 
tated to make known our pacific 
wishes; but the proposals we have 
received in return have been too de¬ 
grading to make us hesitate in reject¬ 
ing them. In evei y line of those pro¬ 
posals, the insatiable ambition ot our 
foes may be traced j indeed, nothing 
but submission, say they, can save us 
from everlasting war. 1, for my own 
part, cheerfully embrace this latter 
alternative, rather than ’endure so 
great a shaffie, well rememhei ing the 
precepts of ou^holy prophet, as con¬ 
tained in the two following sentences 
of the Koran * God has momenta¬ 
rily left you, in order to make you 
sensible of your weakness and depen. 
dence. Supplicate him, and he will 
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assuredly return ; then with one hun¬ 
dred men who put their trust in him, 
you will vanquish two lujndrcd ene¬ 
mies.*—In another part, God says to 
the prophet, ‘Assemble the ti uc belie¬ 
vers for battle ; if thcri' be twenty 
firm and brave men, they shall con¬ 
quer twohuidred; and if theic be 
an hundud, they shall vanquish a 
thousandof their foes.'—I entreat the 
assistance of the Most High ; I pray 
for the spiritual ii.fliieiiee c)f the pro¬ 
phet. Eull of hope, I hasten to 
share the Inbonrj and dangers of my 
brave tiooj)--, to put myself at their 
head ; to loiise the valour of some, 
to confirm that of others, and to di¬ 
rect that of allin short, to lead 
them to battle—to victory !—It is 
not my design to attribute the fruits 
of our Mctories to myself. No ; the 
only aim of my ambitio.^ja to make 
the faith of Mahommed triumph ; to 
frustrate the devices of our enemies, 
and, if possible, to contribute to the 
fulfill’ng of his holy will.” 

'J’he sultan then gave orders that 
his intention of pultii.g himself al the 
head of tlie aimy should again be 
published throughout his donniiions, 
decicemg that m every town or vil¬ 
lage where the inhabitants did not 
forthwith join the army, the naibs 
and imams shoidd lose their places. 
“•Good mull,” said he, “ ought not 


to be more slow in frustrating evil 
deeds, than bad men are quick in 
executing them May the propfiet 
intenede for us ! May the'Almighty 
grant us the victory, and cover our, 
enemies with shame !** Yet, notwith¬ 
standing this language, and the pro- 
mit.e thus twice repealed of taking,^ 
the field m person, the sultan remain¬ 
ed in Constantinople. Giurgewm 
and Rudschuck fell, and the Russians 
w'erc now masteis of all the stiong 
placesoiithe rightbankof the Danube, 
fiom Its mouth for more than a hun¬ 
dred leagues upward. 'I'lio Servians 
also gained several victotics; the most 
important . 'as upon tlie Drinu, where 
they took fitXH) prisoners. These 
suecesscs were not purchased without 
a great loss of men j both parties weie 
weary of h stdities, and iiegociations 
for peace were opened. But Kussia 
demanded cessions which the Porte 
was neither so weak nor so weak- 
hearted as to grant; aiid both par¬ 
ties, while the discussions wire carry¬ 
ing on, renewed their exertions for 
coiunuiing the war. During this 
campaign the Americans, w ho .e spi- 
lit of enterprise leads them wherever 
profit is to be obtained, found their, 
way to the scene of action, and the 
flag of the United Stales was .seen fot 
the first time m the Black Sea, 
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Sjiain, Cottdiid of the Ceiitrctl Junta. Planfor^iheir overthrm discloseU. 
Jiotnana*^ Attack upon ikemt ana their Dejkn/ce* 


PjiosE persons who,dunngthestrug* 
glc of tne Spaniards against Buona- 
partef have looked on with unshaken 
confidence to their linal success^found 
their opinion upon the extent and na¬ 
ture of the country, and the charac¬ 
ter of the people. The continent^ 
notwithstanding its extent, fell under 
the yoke of France, because the spi¬ 
rit of the people was not such as to 
supply the want of sense and of ho¬ 
nour in their rulers ; and the Tyro¬ 
lese were subdued notwithstanding 
their heroism, because, in so small a 
territory as the Tyrol, an immense 
superiority of numbers, remorselessly 
employed, must necessarily overcome 
all resistance. But no force can be 
large enough to conquer and keep 
in subjection a peninsula, containing 
above 175,000 square miles, and 
twelve millions of inhabitants, if the 
people have the virtue to carry re¬ 
sistance to the uttermost. Their ar¬ 
mies ^ill be defeated, their towns ma^ 
be occupied, their fortresses taken, 
their villages burnt,—but the coun¬ 
try remains; .he mountains form a 
chain of fastnesses running through 
the whole peninsula, and connecting 
all its provinces withf ach other; and 
when the war ceases to be carried on 
by army against army, and becomes 
the struggle of a nation against its 
oppressors, pursued incessantly by 
von. III. 1. 


night and by day, the soldier, no 
longer acting in large bodies, loses 
that confidence which disciplinejg^vcs 
him; while the peasant, on the other 
band, feels the whofe advantage which 
the love of his country, and the desire 
of vengeance, and the sense of duty, 
and the ujpp^bation of his own Heart, 
give to tny individual in a contest be* 
tween mau and man. The character 
of the Spaniards might have been 
learnt from their lustory; it has been 
abundantly proved in the dreadful 
trials which they have undergone. 
The extent of the country is known, 
and its local circumstances remain the 
same as when Henii IV. said of it, 
that it was a land where a weak army 
must be beaten, and a strong one star¬ 
ved, They who were neither igno¬ 
rant of history nor of human nature 
considered these things j and there¬ 
fore, from the first dawn ol the re¬ 
volution, regarded it w.lh unabated 
hope. 

But to expect that a wise govern¬ 
ment could be as it were created, 
and that the people were at oiice to 
become free while they weie assert¬ 
ing their indepoadence, was an error 
into which none but the ignorant and 
the unthinking could fall; such an elci> 
pectation, however, was entertained, 
because, of ihoss who are called the 
public, the unthinking and the ignoy 
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rant fomtL^to large a part. Their er¬ 
ror was in great measure occasion¬ 
ed by the use of the word revolution, 
to which our own lu story, and still 
more the recent events in France, had 
affixed a meaning wholly inapplicable 
to the state of things in Spain. Here¬ 
after, indeed, the term, in its present 
popular acceptation, may accurately 
be applied; for when France has only 
reverted to her old system, a new ana 
better order of things will be esta¬ 
blished in Spain, from whence the 
regeneration of the country will be 
dated. But it has been forced upon 
the Spaniards at a time when all ranks 
and classes u ere utterly unprepared for 
it; change wa^ the last thing whidh 
they either expected or desired; their 
habits weie broken to the yoke; the 
evils «)f their governm^t they bore 
«\ifh complacency, and to the worse 
evil of their church they were even 
passionately attached ; but happily 
their suj erstition was inseparably con¬ 
nected with proud recollections and 
feelings of patriotism, and thus had 
coiitnbnted to form that national cha¬ 
racter which alone could bear them 
thiough the Struggle that awaited 
them. 

The commotions at Aranjuez arose 
from any thing i at her than a wish for 
revolution. The fear of losing their 
royal family w'as what excited the 
prople { and at the accession of Fer¬ 
dinand not a word, was uttered con¬ 
cerning the old privileges, nor was 
the name of the cortes pronounced, 
though without, such a counteract¬ 
ing power the system of favouritism, 
w ould have gone ou under Ferdinand 
as it had done under his * predeces¬ 
sors. The general anxiety was to 
knQurvrhcthcr Buonaparte would give 
tbF Prince of Asturias one of his nie¬ 


ces in marriage; this was what the 

E eople wished as wdQ as Ferdinand 
imself, and if the folly of Buoua- 

{ larte had not been equal to his vil- 
ainy, Ferdinand would at this day' 
have governed Spain as his vicege- , 
rent. Eut the tyrant’s understanduig' 
was darkened, as well as his heart har¬ 
dened ; and by a blunder mure egre¬ 
gious than was ever before commit¬ 
ted by any statesman, he forced into 
a contest with him the only people in 
the world capable of maintaining suck 
a contest under such complicated dis¬ 
advantages. 

Such was the national character, 
that when the struggle began every 
man was ready to follow in the cause 
of his country ; but so grievous had 
been the state of education, and so 
successfully had the double despotism 
of the government and the inquisition 
shut out all useful knowledge from 
their empire, that no man was fit to 
lead. The people had but one thought, 
one desire, one object,—to take sen- 
gcance for their murdered country¬ 
men upon the French ; end being al¬ 
ways accustomed to look to their ru¬ 
lers, never to act for themselves, theii 
very zeal displayed itself in the form 
of obedience; they were eagei to obey 
any who chose to gtiidc them, but no 
person thought of stepping beyond 
nis rank to take the command. Fer¬ 
dinand had left a junta of regency at 
Madrid before he set out upon his 
wretched journey to Bayonne; every-' 
where, therefore, the people were talk¬ 
ing of a junta, and the proposal to 
form one at Seville was immediately 
embraced. The first thought of the 
people, was, that the parish priests and 
the superiors of the convents should 
assemble and chuse this body,—rso 
little did they think of exercising any 


* El Espanol. T. 1. p. 10, 
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»ight of electtfjn thent8elve«> and so 
naturally did they took up to thow 
by whom they tv'eni wont to be di¬ 
rected. Some of these persons ac- 
* cordingly met; but the power with 
which they were thus as it were by 
acclamation invested, confounded and 
intimidated thm; many withdrew 
from the assembly, and they who re¬ 
mained were glad to nd themselves of 
an unwelcome responsibility, by as- 
•enti'igtoanynomination which might 
be proprtbcd. Coifnt Tilly took ad¬ 
vantage of this; he was a man of no¬ 
torious profligacy, who had acquired 
great wealth by the vilest means, but 
that wealth gave him great influence 
over the populace. He and his crea¬ 
tures mutually proposed each other to 
be members of the junta, or rather no¬ 
minated themselves; and to give au¬ 
thority to the body, they added some 
of those persons who were most re¬ 
spected in the city, either for their 
reputed talents or the olfices which 
they filled. Some members were thus 
included who deserved to be chosen, 
but the temper of the majority was 
ominously marked before they had 
been in power four-and-twenty nours, 
A man, by name Nicolas Tap y Nu¬ 
nez, bad hitherto been the toader of 
the people; he came to Seville for 
the sole purpose of maki^ the Sevil¬ 
lians declare against.Uie l^ncb, and 
his success in gave him great po¬ 
pularity, which he never abused eVen 
in the slightest instance. This man, 
being a stranger, knew nothing of the 
character of Tilly and his party, and 
therefore assented to their nomina- 
'tion ; and for the same reason never 
at tempted, which he might easily have 
done, to include himself in the junta. 
But having the next day been inform¬ 
ed who the persons were \Nho had in¬ 
truded theinsekes as members of the 
new government, he went to the junta 
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and required that two di* these un¬ 
worthy individuals should be expel¬ 
led, as not having the good opitnon 
of the people; the consequence was, 
that he himself was immediately ar¬ 
rested and hurried away to Cadiz, 
where he remained in prison daring 
tlie whole reign of the central junta* 
It is almost as disgraceful for the 
people of Seville to have suffered this 
villainous act, as for the junta to have 
committed it. 

Madrid being in the hands of the 
enemy, the other parts of the coun¬ 
try looked to Seville for an exam¬ 
ple, and juntas in consequence wctc 
formed everywhere. Bui there was 
less of intrigue In their formation ; 
those persons were appointed whom, 
the people weie accustomed to re¬ 
spect ; an^thiis in every part of Spain 
the govemtnent was delivered, or ra¬ 
ther fell into the hands of the provin¬ 
cial nobility and gentry, a set of men 
whom their total want of education, 
their prejudices, and all their prcvioir 
habits, completely disqualified for th'^ 
situation to which they w'cie called. 
Among these were a few who lud 
formerly been in oiHcc at Maditd; 
but whatever habits of buaincbH they 
had acquired were more than cou", 
terbalanced by the formalities which 
were acquired at the same time, and 
their attachment to the old routine 
and to the old abominations. Where • 
ever, therefore, these statesmen of thr 
old school were found, the juntas wci r 
worse than they would have been 
without them. Jn all these bodies* 
there was a zealous love of their coun¬ 
try, and a rooted detestation of the 
French; but these fceliugs w ere coun¬ 
teracted by their instinctive dread of 
revoltttioik: that spirit by which alone 
the whole strength of the country 
could be bromrht fuith, and talents 
called into actiun wherever they could 
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be found,^h^ juntas laboured to sup- 
pi ess : a revolutioimj 7 government tne 
Spaniards neither wished nor wanted, 
they had only to restore that which 
had been suapendedr—but a revolu¬ 
tionary army was indispensable $ and 
instead of this the new men proceed¬ 
ed upon the old system, giving com¬ 
missions and commands, not to those 
who deserved them, but to their own 
friends, and relations, and dcpeodeiits. 
There never can be a want of mili¬ 
tary talent in any country,-—all that 
is wanting is> to call it fairly into ac¬ 
tion. 

The system of patronage produced 
in Spain the evil^ which it produces 
everywhere, but i^hich, because of 
thccncumstaiicesof the country,were 
"there more immediately pernicious. 
Thclovcof poweralso in^ted the jun¬ 
tas ; some of them passed decrees, con¬ 
ferring upon themselves'the titles of 
excellencies and highnesses, andinvent- 
ed uniforms, whicn were as fine as that 
of a general officer. It had been well 
if this passion had shown itself only 
I in the foriri of vanity. The powers 
\with which they found themselves in¬ 
vested were neither limited in extent 
\or in duration : the people, in their 
^bounded confidence ana ardent pa- 
t j|oti6m, never thought of prbposingg 
restrictions, and the juntas, when once 
in possession of power, thought only 
of making it as extensive as they 
could, and keeping it as long as they 
could. In spite of every disadvan¬ 
tage, however, the Spaniards wrere at 
first successful i but after the surren¬ 
der of Dupont's army and the flight 
of the intruder from Madrid, the pro¬ 
vincial juntas, instead of putting forth 
their utmost exertion to,complete the 
deliverance of the country, became 
jealous of each other, and each to dc 
sire that thp gener^il ^od should be 
accomplished with little inconte- 


nience as possible on their part $ and 
catching tnemselves the cioDfidence in¬ 
to which a mistaken policy was en¬ 
deavouring to persuade the people, 
they considered the end as certain,' 
and neglected the means by which^ 
alone it could be attained. To ii^ 
at a distance from the scene of action, 
and necessarily unacquainted with the 
personage who were brought for¬ 
ward, the formation of the central 
junta seemed all that could be desired 
under such circumstances. The esta¬ 
blishment of a general government 
was indeed of vital importance to the 
cause of Spain} but as the provincial 
juntas were unfit for the weighty du¬ 
ties which they were required to per¬ 
form, this central body, being derived 
from them, was disqualified by the 
same causes; and in proportion as the 
authority intrusted to it was greater, 
ita errors were the more pernicious. 

But if there had been little proba¬ 
bility of finding the requisite energy 
and talents in the provincial juntas, 
formed as they were by accident ra¬ 
ther than selection, still less were 
these qualifications to be expected in 
the derivative body ; for the great 
object of the provincial juntas being 
to retain their power, when they were 
called upon to chuse the members of 
the executive government, they wish¬ 
ed to consider these members merely 
as their delegates. The junta of Va¬ 
lencia dtew up secret instructions for ' 
their deputies, declaring that they 
were to follow the directions of their 
constituents, remain sqbject and obe¬ 
dient to them, communicate regularly 
with them, and in no instance depart 
from their opinion; anc^ they reserved 
to themselves the power of t^ingcog- 
i^zance of any breach of their instruc¬ 
tions, and displacing the 4i^utie8 at 
pleasure. These were the only secret 
instructiods which have been made 
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public, and these are probably a fair 
specimen of the rest. It is known 
that those which the junta of SeviUe 
drew up were in the same tenor and 
In a worse spirit, for they directed the 
denutiesjexpressly to restore the in» 
^isition in full power, and not to 
‘ 4ouch the rents oi the church. Had 
this system been observed, immediate 
aiiarcny must have ensued ; but the 
self'Constituted oligarchs who devi¬ 
sed it were deceived, for no sooner 
were the members df the central jun¬ 
ta installed, than they acted as was 
their duty as a sovereign, and not as a 
deputed TOdy. But though the pro¬ 
vincial juntas failed in their object, 
they produced permanent evil in at¬ 
tempting it; for in the hope of more 
efTectuafiy controlling their deputies, 
they deputed not the fittest members 
of their own body, but those whom 
they supposed would be most obe¬ 
dient, or whom they wished to be nd 
of. At Seville, the selection was no¬ 
toriously made for this latter motive. 
Tilly and D. Vicente Here were cho¬ 
sen ; the latter liad been a creature of 
Godoy*8, and declined the charge, be¬ 
cause if he had ^hown himself in Ma¬ 
drid, he knv'W his life would be in 
danger fiom the just indignation of 
the people. P. Gil de Sevilla, who 
was the moving intellect of the Se¬ 
ville junta, and ought,.from his talents 
and popularity, to have acted more 
‘decisively than he did, procured the 
nomination of these men, because he 
was ashamed of such associates. A 
few of the members were appointed, 
because their rank and authority seem¬ 
ed to make the station their aue, as 
in the case of Florida Blanca; in the 
single instance of Jovellanos the same 
deference was paid to tlu* true nobi¬ 
lity of virtue and wisdom. 

Here, then, the inconsistency be- 
^neeii the language and the actions of 


the cent^ junta is explai^. Jovel¬ 
lanos and. his friends wrote for the&H 
but they acted for themselves. They 
looked up’to Florida Blanca, think¬ 
ing that, an he had* once been the 
prime minister of Spain, he was for 
that reason the fittest person to di¬ 
rect them t that very circumstance un¬ 
fitted him for the times. He brought 
with him too much of the old leaven 
of formalities and delays | and he had 
not forgotten the maxims of arbitrary 
power in which he had been trained 
up, and by which h«'l^ governed. 
His name carried with it jtvne popu¬ 
larity, because the administration of 
Goiioy made an^ormer minister be 
remembered with regret; and he was 
also, for his age and devotion, and the' 
remembrance of his former power, 
a veTierabL**object to the people. 
They were naturally affected at see¬ 
ing an old man who had long bidden 
adieu to the woild, and devoted him¬ 
self to religious meditations, como 
from his retirement with the feelings 
of a Spaniaid, and take upon himself, 
when his country was in danger, 4 
burthen which could not fail to has¬ 
ten him to the grave. IIis name and 
his presence were useful, as they in¬ 
fluenced the people ; but unhappily 
they influenced the junta also, and 
made them receive his opini 9 n 8 ^vith 
a deference to which nature had given 
him no claim. The first wish of his 
heart was undoubtedly that of deli¬ 
vering his country from the invaders; 
the second would have been to have 
restored to a Bourdon king his power 
undimintshed, with all the old esta¬ 
blishments of popery and dt ipotism 
in full preservafion. 

The majority of the members agreed 
but too weM with the views of their 
president, though their motives were 
not perhaps iii* every case equally 
pure. One uf their first edicts was 
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to prohibit the sale of property in sition he had once sacrifieed* in obe- 
inortmaiQB and to annul such sales as dience to a brotlier whom he reveren- 
had already been made^ but thio it ced like a father, and severely had he 
was found impossible to execute ; zn- been punished for the sacrifice.—-Thus 
other was to restore the old restric- modestly did this excellent man al- 
tions of the press, which had become lude to the seven years impri .onment 
free during me dissolution of the go- which he had suffered un^r the old 
venuuent. It is said, that one of the de^otism. 

most enlightened members of the jun- He then poceeded to examine np- 
ta agieed, that the liberty of the press on what principle the power of the 
ought not to be established by the central government was formed, and 
new gcvtinment, because they liad no how far it extended. ” A right ot 
power lo alter any existing law. Jo- insurrection,” he'said, “ such as had 
vellaiioa if. probably meant; perhaps been procUiified by the French, was 
he w'ished to reserve this great mea- incompatible with the w ell being of 
sure for the cortes, as a boon which society. T^«at people, in the dilinum 
could not fail to rrader it popular; oftheirrevoluncn,laiddowntiiis right 
perhaps, too, he tlulught that, while . in a constitution whiclt was made in 
.the press was actively employed in a few days, contained in a few pages, 
keeping up tire national spirit, the and destroyed in a few months. But 
delay of acknowledging'4ts freedom every people who found themselves 
was no material injury, and the reason suddenly attacked by a foreign ene- 
upon which he assented to that delay my, and saw their own natural go- 
is consistent with his opinion of the vernors either betraying them, or act- 
power of the government to which he ing under compulsion, acquiied ia 
belonged. tThis opinion was express- such circumstances an extraordinary 
ed in a paper which he laid before right of insurrection, grow’ing out of 
the junta a few days before their in- the ncccbsityof self-deifcnce. This had 
Btalfation, that he might discharge his been the state of Spain; the priAvin- 
conscience, he said, by delivering thus cial juntas, therefore, in wlwtc ver man - 
solemnly his sentiments upon the ner they had been constituted, were 
course which ought to be pursued, lawful authorities ; but they were not 
And lest it should be supposed that cstablislicd to alter the constitution 
he was influenced by any views of of the kingdom, nor abrogate ns 1 un¬ 
ambition Of of interest, he declared damental laws. The central junta, 
that it was his resolution never to ac- which united in itself the authority 
cept, either in the junta or out of it, of the provincial juntas, possessed that 
any appointment or office whatever, authority by the same right, and un- 
or to take any other advantage of the der the same restrictions; but any 
honourable trust wjhich had been con- thing which should be done beyond 
fided to him, than that of freely speak- those bounds would be unlawful, 
ing whatever he thought heat for the Their duty was to consult the laws 
welfare of his countryi- This msolu- of Spain, and sec what provisions liad 
tion, he said* arose from the melan- been made fur an emergency like the 
C^ly sense of decay, both in his pHy- present. Thci e k was appointed, that 
sical and intellectual powers, s well if at any time the sovereigat»hould be 
as fiom hia, natural add invincible re- prevented from exercising his func- 
pugriance to public life; that dispo- tions, the tortts should he assunbkd 
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tor tlie purpose of forming a regency, 
and even the mode of forming it was 
presenbed. The fundamental laws of 
Spain, therefore, prescribed to the 
Junta the course which it ought to 
pursue; and if the pressure of imme¬ 
diate circumstances were such that 
\the Cortes could not directly be con¬ 
voked, it ought to announce to the 
nation its determination of convening 
that assembly, and fix a time for 
the purpose.” That time, Jovellanos 
thought, should bc^s soon as the ene¬ 
my were driven out} but if unhappily 
this should not be effected within two 
years, then the cortes ouglit to meet 
on the first of October, 1810. 

** But during this long interval, in 
what manner slionld the government 
be earned on ? If the whole junta,” 
Tovcllaiios said, ** retained the execu¬ 
tive power in their own hands as a 
collective body, there could be nei¬ 
ther scctesy, nor unanimity, nor dis¬ 
patch ; and if they appointed a re¬ 
gent, a single regent might soon be¬ 
come a tyrant: a council of regency, 
i omposed of few and select members, 
would have neither the inconvenience 
of one or the other, aud therefore he 
advised that a regency should be ap¬ 
pointed, consisting of five members, 
one of them being an ecclesiastic, and 
that they should hold their power 
till the meeting of the cortes. This 
Course of proceeding was conforma¬ 
ble to the partid is, and also to the in¬ 
tentions of Ferdmand, as expressed by 
U. Pedro Ccvallos, and this it be- 
eamc the junta to follow; for by thus 
divesting themselves of a portioii*pf 
inconformitytothelaws, 
they the most 

disinterested 

and If it should 

to apj^int Cardi- 
iiid JTOuriMipiWliit^f tl»<r regen^, it 
would be al^ ^|^cr that he shoijid 


be perpetual piesident, otherwise the 
presidency should be held by each 
member in rotation for three mouths. 
Under this regency there should be 
five ministew,—of state, of finanre, of 
justice, of war, and of the marine, and 
perhapsasixthforthclndies. Thisgo* 
vermnent,” he contended, ** ought to 
begin its functions with the new year, 
and the central junta should then le- • 
sign its authority j bat a central junta 
of correspondence should be formed 
out of it, consisting of one member 
for each deputation, and this should 
be the medium of communication be¬ 
tween the government and the pro¬ 
vincial juntas, whose lawful aiythority 
was now termin^d, but who, under 
the name of juntas of Council and coi - 
respondcnce, ought to be continued,* 
being reduced to four members each.** 
Jovellanos*s advice was disregard¬ 
ed by his colleagues, and the events 
which speedily followed, when the ty¬ 
rant hirabcif entered Spain, were such, 
that it was long before the disasters 
of the day allowed them time to think 
of the morrow. It would be unjusl 
to censure themfor misfortunes which 
the ablest men, under such circum¬ 
stances, could not have averted: had * 
they obtained accurate? intelligence of 
the strength and movements of the 
enemy; had they used the utmost 
exertions to discipline the new levies, 
and to supply the armies, it would not 
have been possible to have btopped 
the pi ogress of such an overwhelm¬ 
ing lorce. To ^ve avoided pitched 
battTi^, atid aclU^upon the system 
whica^c y^^||||?erillc recommend¬ 
ed, yvan the oftlywcans of hsseiiing 
the evil t sogiething is to lie allowed 
to tbe^con^dence which the battle of 
bw inspired, and toitfo en¬ 
thusiasm of the people, whi^l^m- 
municated it^df to tlieir rulerf; Imt 
1 the error was repfati^ at M-' 
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dellin and at Ocana | wh6n, after the 
bitter experience of twelve whole 
months, no measures had been adopt¬ 
ed for improving the discipline of the 
armies, Or supplying them in the field, 
the incapacity m the government be¬ 
came glaring to all men. The disap¬ 
pointment M the nation was in pro¬ 
portion to their hopes, and the junta 
became equally the object of con¬ 
tempt and suspicion. Some of the 
members possessed large estates in 
those provinces which were occupied 
by the French, and it was suspected 
that where their property was, there 
their hearts were also. A government 
which f njoyed neither the confidence 
nor the respect of^he people, was 
not likely to be well obeyed. The 
.provincial juntas had been left upon 
their former footing, and between 
these bodies and the ct^tral junta 
there existed no cordiality; they could 
not forgive their deputies for having 
disregarded the instructions which 
were to have kept tliem in depen¬ 
dence $ and the central junta consider¬ 
ed the provincial ones as dangerous, 
because their authority originated in 
the people, and there was nothing 
which they dreaded so much as revo¬ 
lution. To the honour, however, 
both of the local and supreme autho¬ 
rities it must be said, that they cor¬ 
dially co-operated when they felt the 
necessity of co-operation; and it was 
by the alacrity with which the orders 
of the government were enforced that 
Cuesta’s army was so rapidly re-esta¬ 
blished after the battle of Medellin. 

The general wish in England was, 
10 see the cortes assembled; and the 
necessit) of convening it was urged 
as warmly and as sincmly by the 
English ^vernment, as by the most 
enlightened of the Spaniards them¬ 
selves. The writers whose object it 


was to malign the motives of admi¬ 
nistration, and bring the ministers into 
Hatred and contempt, affected to dis¬ 
believe this, and asserted that the in¬ 
terference of this country prevented:- 
those necessary reforms, % which 
alone Spain could be saved. It is, 
indeed, a mournful consideration, that 
the lessons of the French revolution 
have been equally disregarded by the 
government, and by the enemies of 
government; the work of sapping and 
mining is still catried on bvjouinal- 
ists, and philosophisth, and men who, 
being members of parliament, are 
called statesmen by the courtesy of 
England, as if they had forgotten 
what was the rccompence of the sap¬ 
pers and miners in France; while, on 
the other hand, the govei nment has 
possessed the power of regenerating 
a friendly country, and restoring it to 
its full strtngth, only by restoring its 
old constitution,—and that power has 
not been exerted. He who pcimits 
evils which he can fnevent, is guilty 
of those evils; to^\alds Sicily, the 
British government is guilty; and 
towards Portugal, bravely as wc have 
defended, and bountifully as we have 
relieved it, it is to be feared that wc 
are not altogether innocent. But no 
error of this kind has been committed 
in Spain. Ferdinand being in c^ti- 
vity, there was no court whose feel¬ 
ings and interests'were to be consult¬ 
ed, as paramount to all other things s 
the Spaniards had to form a govern¬ 
ment, and the British ministers were 
sincerely desirous that they should 
form a good one. Their natural feel¬ 
ings, as freemen and as Englishmen*- 
were not in this instance perverted 
by anti-jacobinism; the Beelzebub 
which' had been invoked against a 
stronger but not a fouler fiena^ Had 
the revolution assumed a republican 
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form» that spirit might perhaps have visional goveroment. Thegoo4prir?ci- 
palsied the arm and ivitbered the picpredomiiwtcdintacorgan through, 
ncart of * Engird. which they spoke; the evil one, most 

Mr Stuart, our first authorised frequently in those by which they 
agent, pressed upon the juntas of acted.* The language in which the 
Galicia and Asturias the importance resolution of assembling the cojtes 
of -convoking the cortes. The first was declared, was frank and p it? iotic, 
difficulty which he found, was re- “Tbe.Spaiushpeople,*'itsaid,'‘must 
'‘specting the place where it should leave tu their posterity an inhcrhauce 
assemblethe Asturians proposed ofprosperity and glory wfortliy of the 
Oviedo; the Galicians, ViUa Franca; exertions and saciificcs wdiitli were 
every junta wishing that it should be made to obtain it. The supreme 
near their own plac^ of abode. But he junta had never Jlost sight of thi3 ob- 
soon found greater impediments} the ject; and the progiesn of the enemy, 
provincial juntas were unwilling to which had hitherto occupied thou 

f iart with their power j and when they whole attention, rendered more bitter 
istencd to his advice, some of them the reflection, that all the disasters 
wished to enlarge the deputation, so which the nation suffered werS solely 
that all their own members might be owing to the diSfIse of those salutary 
deputed. The appointment of the institutions which, in happier times,^ 
central government removed these dif- secured tlie welfare and tne strength 
fieulties} and had the supreme junta of the state.* The usurping ambtcioti 
followedtheadviceof Jovrilanos, they of some, and the indolent abandon- 
would have obtained that popularity ment of others, ieduced those' iiistitu- 
which the bare appearance of disin- lions to nothing ; and the junta, from 
terestedness never fails to acquire, the moment of its installation, so* 
But love of, the power which they lemnly bound itself to restore them, 
were so ill able to wield, and the plea- The time was now' arrived for taking 
sure of the patronage which they so this great work in hand, and consi* 
unworthily bestowed, blinded them; it dering the reforms which were to be 
was not till eight months made, grotjinded on the fuudamen* 
May 22. after their installation that tal laws of the monarchy. B-^ing 
lfl09. a tai'dy decree came forth, desirous, therefore, that the .Spauisii 
announcing that the le~ nation should appear to itie world 
gal representation of -the monarchy witli the dignity due to its lieioic cf- 
should be rc-establisked in its ancient forts; that the rights of the people 
. cortes and then the time was left should be placed beyond the reach of 
indefinite. It was to be convoked, the any fresh cneroachraeDts; aud that 
edict said, in the course of next year, the sources of public felicity shouhl 
dr sooner, if circumstances permitted, run freely as soon as the war ceased. 
Never, perhaps, was there a more and repair whate^^er inveteiatj a:hi* 
Manichsean mixture than in this pro- trary power h^ scoi clu d, oi the prr- 

“ What might have been the decibion of his majesty ift respect to flu ('<;tabUsh> 
ment of more intiniate relations with tlie Spanish goyccwtni-ur, if it had a-o-unicd » 
shape, anaadopted principles, deddedl} dififerent from tJiobo ot the .u»t lent iiioq^cFi}, 
is a question which it is foitunatel} not necessaiy' to /)/-(.- 

patch to WetUtlepi 'IJIh Junf, 1800. 
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sent devastationliad destroyed, tlieju n- 
tn decreed, that the cortes should be 
rciestablished, and would immediately 
proceed to consider the method of 
convening it under existing circum¬ 
stances } for which end it would no¬ 
minate a committee of live of its mem¬ 
bers., It would also direct its in¬ 
vestigations to these important ob¬ 
jects, in order successively to propose 
them to the nation assembled in cor¬ 
tes; the means of supporting, the holy 
war in w'hich they were engaged; of 
insuring the observance of the funda¬ 
mental laws ; of ameliorating the le¬ 
gislation and abolishing the abuses 
which had crept into it; of collecting 
and administering t|je revenue, and of 
reforming the system of public edu- 
..cation. And in order to combine the 
information ncccsbary for such im¬ 
portant discussions, it would consult 
the councils, provincial juntas, tribu¬ 
nals, magistracies, corporations, bi¬ 
shops, and universities, and ask the 
Opinion of intelligent and enlighten¬ 
ed persons.** 

There is nothing in this edict to 
which the truest lover of liberty could 
object; but a fuller and more anima¬ 
ting declaration had been submitted 
to the junta, and was rejected by 
them at the instigation of Mr Frere. 
“ Spaniards,** said this eloquent pa¬ 
per, it is three ages since the salu¬ 
tary laws on which the nation found¬ 
ed its defence against the efforts of 
tyranny have been destroyed. Our 
fathers did not know how to preserve 
the precious deposit of liberty which 
had been beqyealhed to them ; and 
although all the provinces of Spain 
successively, struggled to defend it, 
our evil'^Vs rendered their efforts 
useless. After having silenced reason 
and jnsticc, the laws, from that tirSe 
orward, liavcbeen only an expression 
more or less tyrannical, or more or 


loss beneficent, of a particular will* 
Providenbe, as if to punish the lost 
of that beautiful prerogative of free 
men, has sentenced us to be unhappy, 
paralized our valour, arrested the pro¬ 
gress of our intellect, and impeded 
our eivili/ation, till wc have conre'to 
tliat condition, that an insolent tyrant /- 
has foimedthe project of subduing the 
greatest nation of the globe, without 
reckoning upon its will, and even de¬ 
spising its existence. In vain has the 
best directed wilUof the prince some¬ 
times attempted to remedy some of 
tl*' *‘vils of the state: buildings can¬ 
not be erected oi)^ sand, and without 
fundamental rnd constituted laws to 
defend the good already done, and to 
prevent the evil intended to be done. 

It is useless for the piiilosopber in his 
study, or the statesman in the theatre 
of business, to exert himself for the 
good of the people. The best com¬ 
bined projects are either not put in 
execution, or not carried through. 
Good suggestions are followed by 
evil ones ; the spirit of economy and 
order, by prodigality and rapine; a 
prudent and mild minister, by ar. ava¬ 
ricious and foolish favourite; and 
thus, without an established and fixed 
principle, the ship of the slate floats 
without Sails and helm, till, as haa 
happened to the Spanish monarchy, 
it 13 dashed to pieces on a rock. How» 
but by the rc-ifttablisliment of the 
fiecdom of Spain, could those iiooda 
of blood be recompensed which flow 
in every corner of the peninsula; those 
sacrifices which Spanish loyalty is of¬ 
fering every instant; that ’moral resist¬ 
ance, as universal as it is subbme, 
which disconcertsour enemies, and ren¬ 
ders them hopeless even in the midst 
of their victorie!t.ji^When thU dreadful 
contest is. coif^uded, the Spaniard 
^^11 say proudly to himself^ •My fa¬ 
nners left me ^very and wretched- 
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ness for mjr inherittnce; 1 leave to my 
des^ndants libffty and glo^T;* Spa¬ 
niards) this is the feeling which) by 
reflection in some) mid by instinct in 
all) animates you now ; and it shall 
not be defrauded of its expectations. 
We' will “take from our detractors 
every pretext for calumniating us ; 
they say that we are fighting to de¬ 
fend our old abuses, and the invete¬ 
rate and enormous vices of our cor- 
1 upted government ;butletthemknow 
that your struggle *18 for the happi¬ 
ness, as well as the independence of 
your country; that you do not wish 
to depend henceforward on the uncer¬ 
tain will or the variable temperament 
of a single man; to continue to be 
the plaything of a court without jus¬ 
tice, under the controul of an inso¬ 
lent favourite, or a capricious woman | 
and that on the august edifice of your 
ancient laws you will lear an eternal 
barrier between despotism and your 
sacred rights. This barrier consists 
in a good constitution to aid and sup¬ 
port the operations of the monarch 
when they arc Just, and to restrain 
them when he follows evil councils. 
Without a constitution all reform is 
precarious, all prosperity uncertain ; 
without it, all the people are no more 
than flocks of slaves, put in motion 
at the order of a will, frequently un¬ 
just, and always unrestrained ; with¬ 
out it, the forces of *the whole society 
intended to procure the greatest ad¬ 
vantages for all its inembeis, are em¬ 
ployed exclusively to satisfy the am¬ 
bition, or satiate the plireoay of a 
few, or perhaps of only one.” 

When this paper was commnnicated 
to Mr Frere, saw very berious ob¬ 
jections to it, wliicli he stated to D. 
Martin de Gavay, and which the jun. 
ta, though they would otherwise have 
publish^ the proclamation, readily 
admitted, because they accorded with 


their own dread of republicanism* 
This is the only instama in which 
the influence of Great Britain has 
given a wrong bias to the Spanish 
councils, and thn was the act of the 
minister, not of the government; for 
the government was most anxious that 
the coi > (s should be convened, but the 
ambassador consifiered it adelicateand 
dangerous point in every respect, and 
said, that if the decision of the ques¬ 
tion wereleft inhis hand,not withstand¬ 
ing the necessity there was for widen¬ 
ing the basis of the government, the 
failure of all the political experiments 
which have been made in tliese latter 
times, and the impossibility which has 
been found (by g fatality peculiar to 
the present age, whose character is 
so different from the preceding ones)* 
of foiming ^a permanent esublish- 
ment, even in aflairs less essential than 
the formation of a free constitution 
for a great nation, wopid make him 
waver. But taking the decision for 
granted, he thought tlie manner m 
which it was proposed to aut.ounce 
it likely to produce bad efforts m 
Spain; and he could vent lire,*' he sa u, 
** to assure D. Martin de Gxiay,thar 
it would undoubtedly create them w 
England. If the Spaniards had indeed 
past three centimes under an arbitra¬ 
ry government, they ought not to 
forget that it was the price which 
they paid for having conquered and 
peopled the fairest portion of the 
World, and that ine integrity of that 
immense power rested solely upon 
these two words, Rcligton and the 
JHking. If thexild constitution had 
been lost by the conquist of Ameri¬ 
ca, the first ^bject shouKi hi' to reco¬ 
ver it } but Hi such a ni inner as not 
to lose what had cost so much in the 
acquisition ; and fo. this reason, they 
ought to avoid, as a political poi¬ 
son, evf) veiiuni i.'T un of general pi i> - 
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ciplc9, the applicatiojl of which it the truest and mo«tenHfhtetted lovers 
would be impoasible to limit or quali- of liberty can have no Setter rallying 
fyt even when the Negroes and Indians words; but in Spain these words 
should quote th^ in favour of them- have for three hundred years meant 
selves; and allowing that a bad ex- the inquisition and a despot, and the 
change had been made in bartering enlightened Spaniard, therefore, has 
the ancient national liberty for the as much reason to abhor them as* we 
glory and extension of the Spanish have to hold them in veneration, 
name; allowing that the nation had The truths, to Uie avowal of which 
been deceived for three centuries, Mr Frere objected, were so notori- 
and that the error should at all ha- otis, that, had it not been for his re¬ 
gards be immediately done away; even monstrances, the junta were ready 
though it were so,'* Mr Frere said, to have proclaimed them; yet that 
it did not appear very becoming the body was as much disposed to repress 
character of a well-educated person principles that could be supposed to 
to pass ceusures upon the conduct have tlie slightest tendency toward 
of his forefathers, or to complain of republicanism, as the old court, or 
V, hat he may have, lost by their ne- the arch-tyrant Buonaparte himself* 
gligeiice or prodigsuity, and still less Two abominable edicts they had al- 
eSo if it were done in the face of all ready issued, denouncing the punish- 
the world ; and what should be said ment of'death against all persons who 
of a nation who should'do this pub- should endeavour to raise distrust of 
licly, and after mature dehberation V* the existing government, and try to 
Sentiments Idee these would never overturn it by popular commotions; 
have been conceived by Mr Frere, if aiidtheyinvitcdiafoimerstodenounce 
he had not been bred up in the anti- such persons to the tribunal of public 
jacobme school, or if he had fully out- safety, holding out to them the pro- 
grown the pernicious lessons which mise of sccresy and reward. Mr Frere 
he had been taught there. In all saw to what an atrocious system 
other points he had acted well, and of tyianny such decrees might give 
judged wisely ; in this, a baneful rise. From the individual characters 
prejudice warped his understanding, of the members of the junta, he felt 
Thechange from one form of govern- assuied that thej would each have 
ment to another must at all times be shrunk from carrying such measures 
perilous, and can never be attempted into effect; but he knew how little, 
without producing great immediate in their situation,* the characters of 
evil,—-a heavy price, even if the ulti- any set of men Were to be relied * 
mate good be cei tain. But the price upon, and apprehended that, after 
had been paid in Spain; and though, some natural hesitation, they would 
perhaps, there never was a conjuuc- have submitted to the guidance of 
turc when the prevalence of repub- one or two members, more violent 
lican principles would have been more and less scrupulous than the rest, or 
bcnebiial, thcic never was a conn- abandoned themselves to the direction 
try ill wjdch they were less likely of the tribunal of public sufety, the 
to prcyi^ Mr Frcre*8 fears were nameofwhich, heeaid, wassumcient 
groundless, and his reasoning^ falla- to remind every one of the worst re- 
cious: he spoke to the Spaniards of volutionary horrors. But as the state 
religion and the king;* in England papers of the junta on otlicr ocia- 
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tiona weres t^a. their actiops^ in 
this iii^tance tlieir eoaduct was better 
than their langtaee, The ^vorstact 
of oppreswon of which they were 
guilty* perhaps the only oDe» was 
that of suiFeriug Taj> y Nuoez tp re¬ 
main in prison. This was origindHy 
the act of the jnrita*of Seville j the 
central government, perhaps, never 
knew that he- was in confinement, or 
even in existence j for such had long 
been the jidministratioii of justice in 
Spain, that a state pjsisoner might ea¬ 
sily be forgotten .there. 

One of the weightiest errors for 
which the junta have been condemn¬ 
ed, has been for not exerting them- 
selyea more effectually to .bnng the 
whole strength of the country against 
the invaders. They began by pro¬ 
mising to raise 500,000 men in arms, 
and 50,000 cavalry. Granada was the 
only province which supplied its full 
proportion of the number, and Gra¬ 
nada even exceeded it; its contingent 
was about 28 , 000 , whereas it furnish¬ 
ed nearly forty. But it is evident 
that this depended more-upon the 
provincial juntas than the central go¬ 
vernment;^ whose decrees were of no 
avail in those parts, of the country 
which the enemy possessed, and were 
ill observed in others, where the local 
administrations, from .disgust, or jea¬ 
lousy, or indtdence, .or incapacity^ 
seemed to Ipokbn as sj^cctatorsof the 
dreadful drama, ratherthan to perform 
their, parts.indt^ as men ^d as Spa¬ 
niards. . Neither ia it to the WMt of 
numbers.that the defeats of the Spa¬ 
niards are tobe attributed f there were 
at all times m^n enough ia the.field; 
arms, equip^edts, and discipline were ^ 
wanting. r < li/is.iUiyqst^ to Judge ‘of 
the exertions of jtl^ Spanish' juniCa > 
by those ^ofiUhe convention' 

in France, Htvho hi4 the:Whole;wealth 
imd strength* of apopulous-and rich 


country at their; absolute dispd^f, 
and wHb began the revolutionary-tvkr 
withofficers, and tacticians, and states¬ 
men capable of wieldiug the 
means which were put into their 
hands. The junta relied too much 
upon number-and, btavery, and too 
little upon their fortresses. The ge. 
nenil under whom the great captain 
Gonaalvo de Cordova learnt the art 
of war, had left them a lesson which 
they might profitably have remem¬ 
bered. He used to say, that fort¬ 
resses ought to be opposed to the im- 
pstticnce and fury of the Frenchj and 
that the place to station raw troops 
was behind walls and rampartSi« 

The most important errors which 
the junta committed were, the delay 
in convoking the- cortes, their con¬ 
duct towards ^ir ArtJiur Wclleslcy*8 
army, and the ruinous imprudence of 
riskingmffensive measures in La Man¬ 
cha, after the retreat of the English* 
Unquestionably these were grcrA er¬ 
rors, and the two latter, especially, 
grievous in their consequences; but 
it ought to be remembered, that the 
national character of the Spaniards 
contributed in no alight degree t<; all 
of them.' For it was not the known 
aversion of Florida Blanca to the name 
of a representative assembly, nor the 
fears of some of the jnnta, nor the 
love of power in others, which pto- 
tracted the convocation of the cor¬ 
tes, so much as their anxious and 
reverential adherence'to established 
forms. This was evident in Jovclla- 
hoa himself, Who regarded it as equal¬ 
ly profane ahd dangerous to approach 
this political >ark of the cuvenanc, 
without ■' sFCrupylotosly observing all 
the eWefoonies aud solemnities w'hich 
the law prescribed; Precedents Ott 
points of this kind are not to be fotidd 
in.'Spain asthey are in England; Ati- 
f^qaaries Were to be consulted, ar- 
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chiTC£exainiiiQd,oldre|^latibns adapt¬ 
ed to new drculi^tancesi—-and this 
when the enemy’ was at the eztea. 
The defect: may well be parwned, 
becaniSG of the virtues with which it 
is connected. Had the Spaniards re¬ 
garded with less veneration the deeds 
and the institutions of their ancestors* 
they would never hate supported that 
glorious struggle* which wi^ be the 
wonder of succeeding ages. Their 
conduct toward the English army 
‘sprung from a worse fault; from that 
pride which makes fliem so prone to 
impose upon others and upon them¬ 
selves a false opinion of their strength. 
It is, the national failing* for which 
they have ever beei^satirized* by their 
own writers as well asby other nations. 
They will rather promise and disap¬ 
point* than acknowledge their inabi^ 
lity $ of this* their history for the 
last two centuries affords akpundant 
examples; they have yet to learn* that 
perfect sincerity is as much due to ah 
ally as to a confessor. In many ca¬ 
ses the government was itself decei¬ 
ved ; the same false point of honour 
prevailing in every department* from 
the lowest to the highest, it received 
and acted upon exaggerated state¬ 
ments and calculations; but in others* 
it cannot be denied* that pride led to 
the lust degree of meanness* and that 
promises were held out to the Eng¬ 
lish general* which those who made 
them must have knowp that it was 
impossible to perform. The same 
.cause has made them expose aimy 
after army in the open fietd* against 
troops infinitely superior in/d^pline 
and equipments; but it 'shoule not 
be forgotten* that tlife Is akin 
to ail |tbat is noble, in Ih^ireWacter* 
and that them di’st successes^ if',they 
did not justify'psesumption*'could 
hardly fail to pirodPt^ It* 

If thesa remarks be wdl founded* 


the errors of the ectd^.jtp|ita will be 
thought more attrib^bwi^{^'cha¬ 
racter of the nation* than of the indi¬ 
viduals who composed the govern¬ 
ment. And it must be lemembercd* 
that those individuals were placed .in 
circumstances of unexampled difftc^- 
ty. They found themselves in Aran- 
juez* says D.- J. M. Blanco* as if 
they had been dropt from the clouds. 
Four-and-thirty men* many* perhaps 
most of them* strangers toeach other* 
mid unaccustomed to pubHc business, 
were brought together to govern a 
nation in the^most perilous crisis of 
its history* without any thing to di¬ 
rect them except their own judg¬ 
ment,- and almost without any 
means than what the patriotistti of 
the people could supply. They hid 
troops indeed* but undisciplined* un¬ 
officered* unprovided* half armed* and 
half clofhed. The old system of go¬ 
vernment was broken up* the new one 
was yet to be formed. They had 
neither commissariat nor treasury ; 
the first donations and imposts were 
exhausted ; so also were the supplies 
which England had so liberally given* 
and those from America had not yet 
arrived. Added to all these difficul¬ 
ties, and worse than ajl* was that 
dreadful state of moral and social an¬ 
archy* into which -the nation had been 
thrown* and which was such that no 
man knew in whom he coidd confide. 
To poison food or water in time of- 
war* is a <practice which all people, 
who not" absolute savages, have 
pronodo^ Infotnous bydommon cOn- 
but it is a light crime compa- 
r^to^e damnable means which.Buo- 
Dia^rte employed for the subjugation 
of jSpaiiy^memis which'poisotied the 
wHl^|>i|Ag8 of social Order* and loo¬ 
sened the very joints and^bres of so¬ 
ciety. Mor^ when. he betrayed bis 
country* committed an act of treason 
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again^ , Tbe evil had 

whjEfHfalu4as Is- 
molt been found in Mpfia during 
uic agony of Spaini-’in whom could 
the people confi^ ? “ Suspicion/* 
says Jovellanost “ and hatred against 
^e most inaocent dtizeaSf were con¬ 
ceived and spread with the most fright¬ 
ful facUitjr. How many generals* no¬ 
bles* prektet*' manstiat^ and law¬ 
yers* wefe regar<M with distrust* 
either because of thnr old relations 
with the infamous Qpdoy* or because 
they were connj^ted with some of 
the new partisans of. the tyranny ; 
or for the weakness* or indecision* or 
ambiguity of 'their conduct; or for 
tlie ^umnicsand insinuations which* 
ill these times of license and confusi¬ 
on* rivalship and envy excited against 
them ! It was considered as a crime* 
or at least as a culpable weakness* to 
have gone to'Bayonne* to have remain¬ 
ed at Madrid* or resided in other places 
which were occupied by the intrusive 
’ government; to have submitted to 
{.wear allegiance to it* to have obeyed 
its orders, or to have suffered even com¬ 
pulsively its yoke and its contempt. 
What reputation was secure ? who was 
not exposed to the attacks of envy* to 
t!ic imputation of calumny* and to the 
violence of an agitated populace ?** 
From this'state of things it neces¬ 
sarily arose* that the junta acted in 
constant fear and suspicion of those 
whom they employed. Their sense 
of weakness and their love of power 
increased the evil; fearing^thc high 
spirit of Alburquerque* and the innu- 
ence wliich rank .and t^ents conjoin¬ 
ed would give to his unquestionable 
, .patriotism and his deserv^ populari¬ 
ty among the soldiers* they cramped 
him in a . subordinate command* wnile 
they trusted those annics which were 
the hope of Spain'to .duesta* because 
they were afraid of offending him j 


and tb Venegas, tor the oppositi^ lioa- 
son* that they were sure of 'hk' ebse." 
qmous submission ; lastly, to Al^ 
^aga» who ^ could not persuade them 
of his own bcapacity, even after thb 
battle of. Ocaaa laid the southern 
kingdoms open to the enemy. Some 
odium they wcurretl by permitting a 
trade with towns which the enemy 
occupied ; foi^ the sake* as was alle- 
ged* of those Spaniards who were 
compelled to live under the yoke, and 
also for the advantage of the colonies* 
they granted licences for conveying 
sugar, cacao* and bark to 
these parts of the kingdom. Jidf/ 14. 
These licenceswcrcouly to j|j09. 

be trusted to persons of 
known aud approved patriotism* and 
who werelikewise to be strictly watch- • 
ed, and liable to be searched upon 
any suspicion* of their conveying pa¬ 
pers to or from the enemy. The 
%veaknes8 and inconsistency of such a 
concession in such a war* as well as 
the obvious facihty which it afforded 
to the treacherous practices of the 
French and their traitorouspartbans* 
excited just reprehension* and at the 
close of the year the junta found it 
necessary to revoke .their 
edict*acknowledgingtbat* Dec, 28, 
in spite of all tl:w precau- 
tbns which bad been enjoined* k was 
found prejudicial to the public safety. 
Some of the members were suspected 
of enhancing the price of necessaries 
for the army, by their own secret mo¬ 
nopolies ; others Were said to he sur¬ 
rounded by worthless and venal in¬ 
struments* through whom alone they 
were accessible. These imputations 
may have been, ill-founded or exagge¬ 
rated I certain* however, it is, that 
never had any government fewer 
friends. Men of the must opposite 
principles were equally disaffected to ^ 
They who dreaded any di. 
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minution oltlie y, could 

not fdi^givc pd|^iar origin ; they 
Mdjtp aSjjiiipj^^^to.lay the foundation of 
a:new siRjd happier order of tilings, 
^cre 4i,^^tehted, because the mea- 
were taken towards the 
^ refoi^atioifl of the state were so slow- 
us they deemed, so reluctantly 
^opt£d. Those y^retches who^were 
sold to France Wfere the enemies of 
'• any government which resisted the 
usurpation, and those who'se timid 
naidres, or short>sightcd sel^hness, 
dlis^i^ed them tp submission, natural' 
ly regaf-ded^it with dislike, because it 
delayed the subjection of thS country. - 
AmoJjg thd people, who were actua¬ 
ted by none of. these feelings, it was 
sufficient’to re»dt*t?hejunta unpopu¬ 
lar, that Vas unfortunate; and ne¬ 
ver had any goyernment fewer adhe- 
#nfs, its very.dafbndanis hadnocon- 
HUeiide'hHt^tajbilityt.hnd weie ready 
to forsake it. 'The times rendered 
them suspicious ; their own conduct, 
and their power inade^ them obnoxi¬ 
ous to many; and their ill fortune, 
more than their errors, made them 
disliked by all. 

Actuated by some of these motives, 
and perhaps in no little degree by jea¬ 
lousy, the junta of Seville were par¬ 
ticularly hostile to |hc government, 
and a'plan was formed in that city for 
oV^hrowing it: the members were 
' to be. seized, and some of the most 
obnojtious transported to Manilla in 
a ship which was prepared for the 
purposed Some itgiments had been 
gained over, and it is sa^ even the 
guards of the juhta«.f but as the uer- 
ePQs wiiq designed this revolution, had 
fof' their direct object tho’k^d of 
Spjiin,„&y^f£on8idcri||’ it a m^tk b( 
confid^^ due tb.Great^ l^ritain^.to 
make' -the Bh^li^. apibasaadof sac- 
quainted with' t&ieir "purpoK 
.act, so far were th^, l^pauiards ^oin 


rejardtejfc^i# 

Britain 

tnterfere ipore ir^{i^tly,^and jwiith 
..psore effedtV . MpFquis^li^e4<^ff« 
who,., if Mr Whi^read vb^rmoken 
truly;^ . .would, if opportunity shbllilfl 
oSer, lake ,Spain and Fprt&ga£:titi 
Buonaparte bad dpne 9 .. .ba^ uow an 
oppoit)jii^ty.<^ shoviu^ what man¬ 
ner Im thought himself botind la act 
by a’ goyirtmineut, 'knew 

to b^.^weak, and wlui^^ii^k;»paf^cd 
to be jtreacherous,,. the 

. that this foul apeuskion waa brought 
against him in'the Britishparliameijit, 
he gave that^government. |us;t;^ 
muim information of the dan^l^^j||^« 
without compromising the 8«etjr^w 
any of the persons concerned,euablod 
the junta to prevent the intended in¬ 
surrection. 

The general wish, was less for the 
convocatidn of the cortes, than for 
tlie establishment of a regency,/rom 
.which more unanimity and morOAi- 
gour wasexpecte^ than from the pre¬ 
sent motley and divided council. The 
people of Cadix said the fate of Spain 
was in Marquis Wellesley’s haUds | 
that he ought to remove the junta, and 
establish an energetic government. 
Those persons who resfj^ed heredi¬ 
tary claims^ would fain have had the 
Archbishop of T^cdo .ajppointed re^ 
gent, as.beiyg the only Bourbon in 
the country ; ,bn.t..he was a yopngi • 
msm, of neithei''talentt norchaincter; 
weight biui more 

tW^'^Want of both wais»rtl^t he 
W|i|s J^neyed, to;be goyernedvby his 
anifer,, the.-wife^of ^Others 

looked to Jj^omana, knowing 
ijk^to thebrnta, and hb|?i»*tg that hr 
wpi^d dh^Jace theip, ai^^ume the 
go^FPUient h to 

able hands.,, that if 4^ pro¬ 

jected overthrow had been effected. 
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ihtbt Mnd&ages^^ to. have 
fc^^eehredregentty >«Kth the Dnke 
del Infaiitado, Mid two other collea¬ 
gues. The wamittgy Mid the repre- 
seutatk^s which accomjpanied it, were 
lost upon the junta; they- knew 
;t^r ov$n weakness, and perceived 
weir dang^ f admitt^ tliat the exist- 
ing govemmeht was not suited to the 
state of afifitr^ and nominated a com¬ 
mission for the purpose' of inq^turing 
in what.u^ner it mi^t most advan- 
tageoudj^^teplacedU Romana was 
induded ih thecoAUnission, and upon 
this occasion the marquis delivered to 
them a pa|>er, which, if they had re- 
qu^dedditionalproof of hishostilitr, 
;:Mf4j|l^etr own unstable tenure, would 
have afforded it. There'were 

threecases,” he said, “either of which 
ought to produce a change in the sys¬ 
tem of a government: When 
4, a nation, which ought only 
1809. ;' to obey, doubts the legiti- 
. macy of the authority to 

which it is to submit j when such au¬ 
thority begins to lose its influence; 
when it is not only prgudicial to the 
public weal, but is contrary to the 
principles of the constitution. ThO 
existing government wasobjectionable 
upon ail these grounds : it was found¬ 
ed upon a democratic principle of re¬ 
presentation ; which, in^eadof repre¬ 
senting the king, tyjpified.a sovereign 
people, which was inconsistent with 
riie pure monarchical syst«^,o|f ^nain, 
and with the heroic loyali^'iij^riie 
Spaniards, andvidiich,if it'eot^inued, 
would subvert the moin^}^^' As 
often as he meditated upon this sub- 
iect/* Romana ^d^ “ lie doubted thCv 
.lav^ulnesi of tln^ existing government; 
amny learned men doubled'it also, 
and this opinion was very general id 
the diff^nt pmviinx».lhri>ugti which 
he had past**' Tms an omindus 
beginning; but though the remainder' 

’^OL. ifl. PABT I. 


paper spoke with bitt^ Seve¬ 
nty bf the conduct of the central jun- 
- f ^ much more honourable to 
its distinguished author, than if it had 
been consistent with the principles 
which he had thus laid down; the pa¬ 
triotism and good sense of Romana 
prevailing practically over the preju- 
dices in which he had been trained 
up, and which he regarded with a su- 
perstitiOtts reverence* “ Among the 
servi<^" he said, “ which he had en¬ 
deavoured to perform for his king and 
country, it was not the least that he 
had yielded a blind obedience to the 
orders of this government, and made 
the constituted authorities in* Xicon, 
Asturias, and Gallicia do the same; 
considering them as absolutely neces-, 
sary to preserve the nation from an¬ 
archy. A government, though il¬ 
legal, might make the happiness of 
the pcopm, if it deserved tndr confi¬ 
dence, and they respecUid its authori¬ 
ty ; but the existing government had 
lost its authority. It began by pro¬ 
mising to support an army of 500,000 
foot, and 50,000 horse; to give an 
exact account of the public expendi- 
ture; to make those wholesome re¬ 
forms which .were so grievously need¬ 
ed in every branch of administration ; 
and, finally, to devote itself with the 
utmost zeal to the labour of forming 
a constitution, which should seCure 
the happiness' of the monarchy, ac¬ 
cording to the expressed will of their 
good, but.unfortunate King Ferdi¬ 
nand VIL But," said Romana, 

** the people, who judge of their mea¬ 
sures by the ef^ts which they see 
produced,, /complain that our armies 
are wmde for«want of energy in the 
govei^ment; that no care has been 
taken for supplying them with food 
and other stores, which are indt^en- 
sable for the brave defenders or the 
dduntry; that they have not seen the 
t 2 a 
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promised aecduoti^ df:the public ex¬ 
penditure, and are' yet ignoiant how 
the aume ^ivliich have arrived from 
America, those which our generous 
allies have ■ given, the rents of the 
XTOtfrii, '‘and the voluntary contribu¬ 
tions, which have doiie so much ho- 
hour to Spanish patriotism, have been 
expended : they look in vain for the 
necessary refoitns; they see that em¬ 
ployments are not given to men of 
true merit, and true lovers of their 
country ; that some members of this 
respectable body, instead of manifest¬ 
ing their desire, of the public good, 
by a generous disinterestedness, seek 
to preserve their authority for their 
own advantage; tha^others confer lu¬ 
crative and honourable employments 
‘ on their own dependents and country¬ 
men ; that for this so^e reason some 
ecclesiastical offices have been filled 
up^ the rents of which ought to have 
been applied to the necessities of the 
state ; that that unity which is so ne¬ 
cessary in the government, is not to 
be found there, many of the junta 
caring only for the interests of their 
particular provinces, as if they were 
members of some body different from 
that of the Spanish monarchy; that 
they had jnot only confirmed the mi¬ 
litary appointments made by the pro¬ 
vincial juntas; without examining the 
. capacity, merit, and fidelity of the 
. persons appointed, to the general dis¬ 
gust of the army, but had even as¬ 
signed rccompences to many who Were 
destitute of all military knowledge, 
having never seen service, nor per- 
.formed any of those duties which 
Were confided to them the jun¬ 

ta, divided into sections; dispatched 
busincss'iti matters altogether foreign 
to their profession, andlp which they 
were urtVersedjMhc^ead of re- 

ferring^hem to the copiprtenttind ap¬ 
propriate ministers; that many horsea 


taken froip their owners, instead of 
being sent to the armies, drihg 
for hunger on the dry se^arsnea | 
finally, that many of the most import¬ 
ant branches or administration were 
in the bands of men, suspicious, be¬ 
cause of their conduct froro^the coiin- 
mencement of the public misfortunes, 
and because they were the creatures of 
that infamous favourite^ who had been 
the author of all the general mise¬ 
ry. Such,’* said Romanat//.are the 
complaints of tha peoplCf^^hd /their 
opinions, which cannot 'e^ly bd re¬ 
moved, must produce the decline of 
the authority of the existing'govern- 
ment; there is but one step to diso¬ 
bedience ; the enemy will pro$f d»y 
the first convulsion, and anarch'y or 
servitude will then bethealternative..** 
The marquis then stated, that the 
time for which the provinces had ap¬ 
pointed their representatives to the 
junta wis expired; that othetpcpvin- 
ces had empowered them not tdCxero 
cisethesovereignauthorityybuttocon- 
stitute a government which might re¬ 
present the monarch : in neither case 
could these provinces be expected to 
acknowledge an authority in the junta 
which they had never conferred. The 
commission, he proceeded to say, had 
proposed a new plan of gpavernment, 
which was, that the junta'should re¬ 
duce itself to five persodti, in whom 
the executive power should be vest¬ 
ed f that in rotation each'of the .mem¬ 
bers pf the existing body should en¬ 
ter into the supreme executive court- 
cih'lvhlch‘"shc^d also ''preside over 
the cortes when it was assembled.— 
This project discovers the love? of 
power in thejuntU more unequivocal^ 
iy than'any other part of their cal'*- 
duel/" What Romana proposed; hi 
its stead was ;a8 prudent m itself as it 
was im:pU8ist.edit with his previous po¬ 
sitions. After maintaining that tlic 
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Sfjf/ tIVR sifiWstiJPSf^^vernnieRt 
tl?^ fiwt 4iJfc^» »»4 tfat 

yi^m % 

p?ift of the ji^be^e, hp if- 

commeoded oe^erthelesp WAt this go- 
verionent should* as repisesenting le- 
^tiimatoly or illegitimately the cprtes, 
appoint a regent* or. a council of re¬ 
gency, consisting of three or of five 
persons* especially ad vising* aa a proof 
of generosity and patriotism* th^t they 
should fiKppi^te none of their o«vn 
body. should be formed* 

utider the Permanent De¬ 

putation of tli^, Realm* to represent 
the cortes till, the cortes could be .as- 
^spmbled; it should. consist of five 
; pi^l^ers and a. procurador-general* 
'^adtnic of tliese. members should al¬ 
ways be chosen from their American 
brethren, as forming an integral part 
of the nation* and legitimate children 
of the same family* But the cortes 
shoul4^1^ assembled vvith as little de¬ 
lay aS' circumstances would permit* 
and! then no laws should be passed* 
or contributions imposed* without its 
consent. “ If*” said he, “ I have in 
some cases connected the supreme 
power yvitli the nation* I have done 
no more than revive the constitutional 
principles of the Spanish monarchy, 
which, aggrandized its power, and 
which have been stifled by the des¬ 
potism of its kings and their minis-. 
ter».’f However hostile to the prin¬ 
ciples of civftfiberty the first positions 
of Marquis. Romana may have appear¬ 
ed, the most zealous friends oi^ free¬ 
dom might have been contented with 
hisj condasioiis- ^ 

«f.Ought we»V said he,«to fear that 
venture* who .usurps'the throne 
* M our beloved Ferdinaadji should ap- 
/pear among us, ,if we had a gp^vern- 
ment liW this*.' emprtiig ftpm the 
consent pf the J^hop^^rpth iubmis- 
(^ibii to the triu^j Qod, itnd from 


necessity of om* mpurnful ^lui peri- 
^tuation ^ Would 9ar,;af#ie» 
tpeji qe^eaqally defective in 

3 od discipline ? 
yrmdd they be so filled with igdoreSt 
.and cp^dly pflicers, so unprovided 
wifh food, so,irregularly paid, and so 
destitute of, all equipments ? would 
men be .i^ppqiuted generals* because 
they.wouhi support the persons who 
appointed them*or because they knew 
how command an Army and how 
to inive the countiy? With , such a 
goveriimeut,thenation would have in¬ 
vincible armies, the armies wouldr.have 
geoeralsi the troops would be oMcer- 
ed* and the soldiers would le^n sub- 
ordinationanddiscipliae. When Spain 
shall see that auspicious day* I shall 
think it the first day of her hope* and* 
the,, most happy of her glorious revo¬ 
lution. Sumi,” he continued* is 
my opinion j but I ought not to for¬ 
get that I have publicly controverted 
it by my actions. For who sustain¬ 
ed your sovereign authority in the. 
army and province which I governed ? 
Gallicia* thou whose misfortunes* pro¬ 
duced by a terrible invasion* carried 
me into the midst of thy heroic fi¬ 
delity* whom didst thou obey ^ Didst 
thou respect in me any power but 
that of the central junta* or did 1 con¬ 
sent that thou shouldst sepkrate, thy¬ 
self from a government which I was 
sanctioning by my own obedience ? 
Asturias* didst not thou see the 
powerful arm upraised whicli thou 
hadst implored so earnestly* and the 
blow of it,s power fall upon a junta, 
which, after having; acknowledged 
the sdvei^ignty.pf tlic central* and 
repeiv^.from.it succours* of which 
my sut4icm,.*naked and exhauste4* 
.were in ^aht*. domineered 
desppt*^ .and; had. even ^sob^^, the 
ea press- will of our Icing*,,. D.^ Fer- 
Nevertheles#yv said he* ai* 
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dressing the central junto* ** yon re¬ 
warded this scandalous disobedience* 
whose progress 1* though frith exces¬ 
sive moderation* had cut short | and 
in fine* you removed me covertly from 
the command* in order that guilty 
Spaniards might be honoured with 
the greater distinction. My opinions 
were the same then that they are now; 
but circumstances imperiously reqUi- 
red a government* and any govern¬ 
ment IS better than none. Then it 
was my duty to obey; now I should 
not perform what is due to my cha¬ 
racter, if I did not deilari what I 
believe to be required foi the salva 
tion of my country. How indeed 
should 1 be silent; how should 1 suf¬ 
fer the divme fire of |<atnotism to be 
i^xtinguishcd, seeing the sacrifice of 
so many victims in our gloiious cause* 
so many faithful spouafs murdered 
with their chaste and beloved daugh¬ 
ters, after the most foul and unutter¬ 
able outrages; nuns driven from their 
cloister?,some wandenngabout, many 
more the prey of lustfiu impiety 
so many ministers of the altar forced 
from the sanctuary* and the temples 
turned into stables and dens of un- 
cleanness towns reduced to servi¬ 
tude ; opulence to squalid beggary > 

so many thousands of brave Spaniards 
capable of consoling our country* yet 
by their fiital indiscipline serving only 
^ to augment our evils-armies com¬ 
posed of the bravest spirits of the na¬ 
tion* which have disappeared in the 
hottest struggles of their native land* 
consumed by hunger* naked* and des¬ 
titute $ seeing* in fin^ that such reve¬ 
nues and the uberaldonations of Spain 
and America have not ev^n supplied 
the first agcessities of soldier ? 
How 1 lose light df the lot of 
twelvejil^ns of ^people* whdi must 
either be the slaves of the trarst of 


tyrants* or the children of the belpved 
and just Ferdinand f bd# I it* 

mm 0 tranouil spectator of such gtoat 
and mournful objects* and not tmiik 
them superior to the nearest peisooal 
interest* to our selfilove* and to our 
very existence i As a Spaniard,** he 
concluded, ** 1 am ready to suffer a 
thousand deaths in defence of our H- 
berty* and in my rank 1 have render¬ 
ed homage to the descendant of the 
Pelayos, the Jaymes* and the Gar¬ 
cias. As a general, I my¬ 

self to the last soldier maB have 
.esolution to revenge bis country m 
the last period of her independence ; 
and as a rvpresentative of the natmd- 
I must be excused from occupyik. 
that distinguished place, unless 
timate government be immediately es¬ 
tablished, which foreign powers wiB 
not hesitate to acknowledge* which 
will represent our beloved sovereign* 
and which will save a people whq are 
resolved to die for their God^ fi>r^|ieir 
king, and for the happiness of their 
postenty.** ^ 

It IS a sufficient proof of the full 
political freedom of the Spanish press 
at this juncture* that such a paper a!> 
this should have appeared, being lit¬ 
tle short of a declaration of hostility 
against theexisting government. For¬ 
tunately for the lunta, the high mo- 
naichical principles with which Roma- 
na began ms mami^sto displeased the 
democratic party* and the glaring in¬ 
consistency of h>a arguments weakeq- 
edjtheef^tUrl^ch his authorily might 
othervi|iy|iVe produced. The go- 
vermbeiit jHfl the necesuty of doing 
8 Om0<^in| to conciliate the jkarion, 
and tney determined to cpnvoke fh^ 
CQlrtes* a resolution which was an¬ 
nounced in that manly end dignified 
Strain by which jJI their addresses to 
the people aqrap eminently marked. 
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tMrd^*** they, ** it has 
, se^cd good to Providence 
tW ih Ais tcriibfe crisis yoji should 
iU)Y be ^Ic to advance one step to- 
urards indepeAdeoce, without aavan<* 
cing one likewise toward liberty. An 
imbecile and decrepit despotism, in 
order to rivc^ your fetters and ren k'r 
your cliaiM*neaviei, prepared the way 
for df^pOtism, which, with 

the terrific msjpiay of its arms and its 
rictones, aspired to place you under 
its hateful yoke of iron. Xts politi¬ 
ck tiilipostors thought to deceive you 
l|#*womising reforms, and announ* 
ciiig, in a constitution framed at tbdr 
pleasure, the erapiie of the laws,—a 
barbarous and absuid contradiction, 
worthy of their insolence. But the 
Spanish people, who wcie the first 
amo^g modem nations to recognize 
the true principles of the social eqm- 
libritini, that people which before any 
other enjoyed the prerogatives and ad¬ 
vantages of civil liberty, and opposed 
to arbitrary power the eternal bat rier 
which justice has appointed, need bor¬ 
row from no other nation the max¬ 
ims of political prudence, and has told 
these impudent legislatois, that the 
artifices of intriguers and the man¬ 
dates of tyrants are not laws for them. 
Animated w^'h the%e feelings, and 
exalttd ^th indignation, you ran to 
arms ; and foitune, subdura by your 
enthusiasm, rendered homage to you, 
and bestowed on you vietpry in re- 
ward^l^ yovr ardour. Tlie imnte- 
^te'lne£t of these first advantoges 
the reunion of the state, which 
ijvai at that time divided into as many 
i^^ons as provinces. Qur enemies 
thought they had so]m among us the 
dead!)' seed of anari^, and did not 
irmember that Spanish judgement 


and ctomspection are alwm aupe<* 
nor to French intrigue. A siipmne 

tfgdwtton and without violence; and 
the people, after having astonished 
the world with the spectacle of their 
sublime exaltation and then victones, 
fil*^d a with admiration and respect 
by their moderation and discretion, 

** The central junta was installed, 
and its first care was to announce, that 
if the expulsion of the enemy was the 
fii-st oUect of its attention in point of 
time, the internal and permanent wel¬ 
fare of the state wai the principal in 
importance; for to leave it luok in 
the sea of old abuses, would be a 
crime as enormisus as to deliver you 
into the hands of Buonapaitc ; there¬ 
fore, as soon as the whirlwind of war * 
pel nutted it,at resounded m your cars 
the name of the cortes, which for us 
has ever been the bulwark of civil 
fieedom, and the throne of the na¬ 
tional majesty : A naifie fierctofore pro¬ 
nounced witn mysteiy by the learn¬ 
ed, with distrust by politicians, and 
with horror by tyrants; hut which 
henceforth in Spain w^ be the indes¬ 
tructible basis of the monarchy, the 
most secure support of the rights of 
Ferdinand and bis family, a right for 
the people, and an obligation for the 
government. That moral resistance, 
as general as subtimr, which has re¬ 
duced our enemies to confusion and 
despair in the midst of their victories, 
must not receive less reward. Those 
battles which are lost, those armies 
which are destroyed, not without pro¬ 
ducing new battibs, creating new ar¬ 
mies, and again displaying the stand¬ 
ard of loywy on the ashes and ruins 
which tbe enemies abandon; those 
soldiers who, dispersed m one action, 
return to offer themselves for another; 
that populace ayhich, despoded of al¬ 
most all they possessed, returned to 
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their homes to shitre th 4 wretched 
remains of their property with the dci- 
fenders of their country j that co 09 ert 
of lanuiiqtable and despairing grtfUns 
and patriotic songs j that struggle, 
in fine, 0f ferocity and barbarity on 
the one band, and of sresistance and 
invincible constancy on the other, pre¬ 
sent a whole as terrible as magnificent, 
which Europe contemplates with as¬ 
tonishment, and which history will 
one day record in letters of gold, for 
the admiration and example of pos¬ 
terity. A people so magnanimous 
and generous ought only to be go¬ 
verned by laws which are truly such, 
and which shall bear the great cha¬ 
racter of public consent and common 
utility,—.a character which they can 
' only receive by emanating from the 
august assembly which, has been an¬ 
nounced to you.’* 

This paper may be considered as 
the official defence or apology of the 
junta, and it betrays that undue de¬ 
sire of retaining their power, which, 
though not their only error, was the 
only one which exclusively proceeded 
fiom selfish considerations. «* It*had 
been recommended,” they said, **that 
theexistinggovenimentshould be con¬ 
verted into a regency of three or of 
five persons, and thi<i opinion was sup¬ 
ported by the application of an an¬ 
cient law to qur piesent situation; 
but that situation is singular in our 
history, and could not be foreseen m 
our institutions. A political position 
which is entiielynew, occasions politi- 
calformsand principles absolutely new 
also. To expel tnb French, tp re¬ 
store to his tiberty and his throne our 
adored ki)^ »and to gst^bhsh liobd 
and permH^t bases of ffO0d govern¬ 
ment* arsi^le maxims vi(hich;gave the 
impui^aito ouf ravolutiba arc those 
V hicb^support and dneutit $ and tliat 
go\eminent will be the bc&t w'hich 


shall most promote 4sdi fiililfilMhese 
three wishes of the Spa^h 
Does the regency, of which thhf litw 
^leaks, promise us thissecindty ? What 
inconveniencies, what d^gers,^how 
many divisions, how many parties, 
how many ambitious pretensions wjth- 
in and without the kingdom; how 
much, and how just, discontent la our 
Amencas, now called to have a share 
in the present government } What 
would become of our <>ur li¬ 

berty, the cheenag prbj^jt^ts qf fu** 
tun* welfare and glory which now pre¬ 
sent themselves 1 What would become 
of the object moat valuable and dear 
to the Spaui&h nation—^the prqs^^ 
tioii of tnerightsof Ecrdinaod 
advocates for this institution oughMp 
shudder at the immense danger fo 
which they expose them, and to bear 
in mind tliat they afiord to the ty¬ 
rant a new oppoitunity of buying and 
selling them. Let us bow.w^tE rt;- 
vercnce to the venerable antiquity of 
the law } but let us by the ex¬ 
perience of ages. Let us open our 
annals and trace the history of our 
regencies. What shall we find a 
picture equally melancholy and fright • 
ful, of desolation, of civil war, of ra¬ 
pine, and of human degradation, in 
unfortunate Castile.” 

The weakness of this reasoning pro¬ 
ved how lamentably tl^ lovepf power 
had blinded thok from whom k pro¬ 
ceeded. The jimta wished to evade 
the law of the Partidas^dwcaii^ it did 
.not specify a case whidb it could not 
wstibfjr Mve contemplated, though 
th^, law itself was perfectiy.ju^ di¬ 
rectly relevant. They assqm^^ 
a cei^in consequence of a regencyl^. 
that the colonies would be disgust-e^ 
that the cortev would aqt he coh^ot 
ked; that tbc..nghts of Ferdinand 
would be disajs^ded; and that new 
oppoilunities of coiruption would b* 
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alFordcd to France; and they forgot 
to ask thepiselves what reason there 
could be for apprehending all or anjr 
of these dangers, more from a council 
of regency than from their own body. 
Even Romana**. manifesto contained 
Bo^hinemore flagrantly illogical than 
this. Having thus endeavoured to 
set aside this project by alarnnng the 
nation, they admitted that the execu¬ 
tive power ought to be lodged in 
fewer hands, ana said, that with that 
prudent circumspection, which neither 
exposed the state fo the oscillations 
consequent upon every change of go¬ 
vernment, nor sensibly altered the uni¬ 
ty of the body which it was intrust¬ 
ed with, they had concentrated their 
own authority ; and that from tFiis 
time those measures which required 
dispatch, secresy, and energy, would 
be directed by a section formed of bix 
members, holding their office for a 
time. 

The remainder of the manifesto was 
in a worthier attain. “ Another opi¬ 
nion,” they said, ** which objected to 
a regency, objected also to the cortes 
as an insufficient representation, if con¬ 
voked accoi ding to the ancient forms j 
as ill-timed, and perhaps perilous in 
the existing circumstances; and in flue 
as useless, because the provincial jun¬ 
tas, whichhadbeen immediately elect¬ 
ed by the people, were their true le- 
preseutatives ; but as the goverument 
find already publicly declarc;4 that it 
would adapt the cortes, in its num¬ 
bers, forms, and classes, to the pre¬ 
sent state of things, any objection 
drawn from the inadequacy of the au- 
cient^rms was malicious, as well as 
Jbappticable. Yes, Spaniards,”' said 
^ey, “ you are going to have your 
.CoHcs, and the national representation 
will be as perfect and full as it can 
and ought to be, in‘*jan assefmbly of 
each importance au^^lffincnt dignity. 
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You are going to have your cortex, 
and to have it immediately, because 
the urgent situation in whmh the na¬ 
tion is placed imperiously demands it; 
arid: what time, gracious God ! can 
it adopt this measure better than at 
present t when an obstinate war has 
exhausted all the ordinary means, 
when ) he selfishness of some, and the 
ambition of others, debilitate and pa¬ 
ralyse the efforts of the government 
by their opposition or indifference; 
when they seek to destroy from its 
foundations the essential piinciplc of 
the monarchy, which is union ; when 
the hydra of federalism, so happily si¬ 
lenced the preceding year by tfie cre¬ 
ation of the central power, danes again 
to raise its poistmous heads, and en- 
d(^avour to precipitate us into anar¬ 
chy ; when the subtlety of our ene-* 
mies is watching the moment when 
our divisions disunite us,* to destroy 
the state, and to erect their thione 011 
the rums which our distractions af¬ 
ford them ; this is the time, then, to 
collect in one point the national dig¬ 
nity and power, and when the Spa¬ 
nish people may vote and decree the 
extraordinary resources which a pow- 
eiful nation ever has within it for its 
salv atiun; that alone can encounter and 
put them in motion; that alonecan en¬ 
courage the timidity of some, and re¬ 
strain the ambition of otlui s; that alone 
will suppress iinportuuale vanity, pue¬ 
rile pretensions, and infuriated pas¬ 
sions, which, unless prevented, gu to 
tear in pieces the goverument. 
will, in fine, give to Europe a freih 
example of its religion, its circum¬ 
spection, and its discretion, in the just 
and moderate use which it is about to 
make of the glorious liberty in which 
it is constituted. Thus it is that tho 
supreme junta, which immediately re¬ 
cognised this national representation 
as a right, and proclaims at as a le* 
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vr^, nqw invokeft «|id,ii^lores it as 
the most nccossaiy aad e$5oactous re* 
medy; and has theiffore resolved 
that the genend cortes of the inooar« 
chy, annoimeedio the decree of the 
22 a of l^y^ shall be convoked on 
the first day of Januaiy in the next 
year, in order to enter on their august 
functions the first day of March fol¬ 
lowing. When that happy day has 
arrived, the junta will say to the re¬ 
presentatives of the nation— 

Yc are met together, O fathers 
of your country! and re<e8tab]i6hed 
in all the plenitude of your n^ts, 
after a lapse of three centuries* The 
aggressions which we have suffered 
a^ tlic^war which we maintain, are 
the fruits of the shameful op- 
ptebsion and the mobt unjust tyranny. 
The provincial juntas who were able 
to resibt and repulse the ^nemy in the 
first impetus of his invasion, invested 
the supreme junta with the sovereign 
authority, which they exercised for a 
time to give unity to the state, and 
concentrate its power. Called to the 
exercise of this authority, not by am¬ 
bition or intrigue, but by the unani¬ 
mous voice of the provinces of the 
kingdom, the individuals of the su¬ 
preme junta skewed themselves wor¬ 
thy of the high, confidence reposed in 
them, by em^oymg all their vigilance 
and exertions for the preservation and 
prosperity of the state. When the 
power was placed in our hands, our 
armies, half formed, were destitute of 
«‘rery thing; our treasury was empty, 
and our resources uncertam and dis¬ 
tant. The despot of France poured 
upon the peninsida the military power 
under hu command, the laott^&rmi- 
dahfo tn^ has been ki^w^ in the 
world. J^Ugfetcrau better 

alL^uresiiume- 
rou^,. every sid»a|,aip|t our. 

armievitho were pntally wi^ottt 41^ 
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ciplinfrortsonfidence, A new innu- 
dation of barbarians, wbo evpApA. de¬ 
solation through all the jiro^ecs of 
which they took possession, wie the 
coasequenceyandthe lU-closed wounds 
of our unfortunate country were a^n 
opened, and poured forth blcxm in 
torrents* The state thus lost half Ita 
forces, and when the junta took ict* 
f iige in Andalusia, a divi^n of30,000 
men rej^red to the walls of Zarago¬ 
za, to bury themselves m its ruins. 
The army of the centre, being thus 
derived of agreat*parfc of itsstrength, 
did not give to its operations that ac¬ 
tivity and energy which would have 
had very different results from those 
of the battl' of Ucles. The paMC#' 
of the Sierra Morena smd the banks of 
the Tagus were only defended by dl- 
armed handfuls of men, which could 
not be called armies. The junta ren¬ 
dered them so: routed and dispersed in 
the two battles of Ciudad Real and 
Medellin, instead of despaiiiogof the 
country, they redoubled their efforts^ 
and in a few dpys collected and oppo¬ 
sed to the enemy 70,000 infantry and 
12,000 cavalry. These forces have 
since fought, It 13 true, with ill suc¬ 
cess, but always with gallantry and 
glory. The creation, the reparation, 
and the subsistence of these armies, 
have ihore than absorbed the consider¬ 
able supplies which have been sent 
us by our brethren in Ammica, We 
have maintained in the free provinces 
unity, qrder, and justkx!; and in those 
occupied by the enemy, we have 
exerted emr endeavours to pteserve, 
thim^rsecretly, the fire of patriothiin, 
1 ^ ihe heads of loyalty. ^Hihi^bave 
vindicafted the national honour and1ii» 
dependioice m the mosi ^complicated 
»and tfifSouit diplomatic negociatimif^l^’i 
t and weiutve made faeadagainst ^dveW 
*sity, ever trufjdw that vrcrahoiuld 
overcome it constancy. We 
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have^ without doubt, ooi^itHltted 
ror%,4^,W« would wiHwgiy* were it 
poB»3MM«om them with our blood j 
but^in^^ ooufttskm of events^ among 
thO mouiltiuiis of difS^ttlties which 
surround^ ua, who could be certain 
of ahraya being in the right ^ Could 
wr)>e re^ooaible, because one body 
of tfoops wanted valour and another 
GOqftd^ce; because one general had 
less prudence and another less good 
fortune? Much, Spaniards, is to be 
attributedOtWTU^r inexperience, much 
to druumimoefc but nothing to our 
intention ; that ever has been to de^^ 
livar our unfortunate king from sla- 
ver^, to preserve to him a throne for 
wfaiidt the Spanish people has made 
Siichjiticrihces, andto maintain it free, 
indep^mdent, and happy. We have, 
ffOhl the time of our mstitution, pro¬ 
mised him a counti^ $ we have de- 
cveed the abolition of aibitrary power 
from the time wc announced the re- 
estabUsl^nt of our cortes. Such is, 
O Spaniards 1 the use we have made 
of the unlimited power and authority 
confided to u» | and when your wis¬ 
dom shall have established the basis 
and fotm of government most proper 
for the independence and good of the 
/tate, we will resign the authority ini 
to hands vousi^l point out, con- 
teAt(^ with the glory of having given 
to the Spaniards the dignity of a na¬ 
tion ledtimakeljr con^tuted. Raise 
yourselves, nome fiithers of the coun- 
tryy the el^tma of^your high du- 
tiesi, 4nd Spa^ exalted with you to 
an eqiiafiy bruliant destiny, sfiw see 
returned mto her bosom, Ibp her hap- 
pinessii^enBHand VII- add bii on&f- 
twpud fandly,!^ shall see her somken- 
lixt no the Mth of prosperity and 
which they ought henceforth 
m purs^i amhfemve the crown of 
the attb&oe<and almost divine efforts 
wliieh they are midd%V^ ^ 


Injudieious as the junta were, in 
wishmgto retain their authority Vhen 
they had lost the confidence of the 
natmn, it must never be forgotten, 
thatthey always addressed 
to the noblest feelings of the people* 
that, in the midst of the. ir n*v( t, 
they never failed to hold the Isr^uAge 
of hope* and of the loftiest fortiin i ; 
and that all their pnpcts breaihed 
a spirit worthy of the bciA ages of 
Greece or Rome. The and per¬ 
haps the most splendid of these ora¬ 
tions, was issued after the peace with 
Austria left Buonaparte at lei»ure to 
direct Ins whole force against '.^pain, 
and after their main army had been 
wrecked at Ocana. <* Our enemies,^* 
said they, ** eXidtingly exhort us to 
submit to the 'demency of the con¬ 
queror. Because in their own de¬ 
graded hearts they find nothing but 
baseness when they are weak, and 
atrocity when they are strong, they 
imagine that the Spaniards must aban¬ 
don all their lofty hopes. Who has 
told them that our virtue is of so low 
a standard ? Does fortune oppose to 
us greater obstacles ? w e will redou¬ 
ble our exertions: Are our toils and 
dangers augmented? we shall acquin* 
the greater glory. No, slaves of Buo¬ 
naparte, waste not time iii vain so 
pUistries which can deceive no one g 
speak frankly and say, wc will be tlw 
most wicked of men, because we be- 
licvcourselves the most powerful: this 
languageisconsistentaiid intelligible; 
but do not attempt to persuade us 
that the abandonment of our rights is 
wisdom, and that cowardice is pru¬ 
dence-—Submit f do these sophist* 
know what they advise the most high- 
minded narioDvUpon earth ? It wot4d 
be a 8tai##klmut example in qfuf' 
annals, if, Aftei' 'siiCh admirakk tf*' 
forts, Snclk Incredible events, Wc* were 
■to fill at the feetkyf the crown^ slave 
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who has been sent to us as king. And 
for what ? That from the midst of his 
impiousbanquetSthifi ruffian parasites, 
and his proi^titutes, he may point out 
the te mples w hich are to be burnt j the 
estates vt Inch are to be divided among 
his hateful satellites; the virgins and 
matrons who arc to be taken to his 
seiMgho ; the youths who are to be 
sent .IS the tribute to the Minotaur of 
Frani e, ' 

“ Spaniards, think not that the 
junta '•peak thus to excite you by 
the arts of Idugimge; what need of 
words, when ihe attual things speak 
for them->eivc8 with such powerful 
energy ? Your houses are destroyed ; 
your temples demolished ; youi helds 
laid waste i your htmilu s dispersed 
and w’ndenng through the countiy, 

• or hurritd into the grave. Have we 
made o many saenfires, have the 
flames cf warcon«umtd half Spam, 
that we should shameiully abandon 
tlie other hall to the far morediadly 
pt acc wliK'h the enemy prepares for 
It ? For no <mic will beguile himself 
■with the insidious parade of the im¬ 
provements which the French hold 
out. The Tartar who commands 
them has decreed, that Spain shall 
have neither industiy, nor commerce, 
nor population, nor political repre¬ 
sentation whateverto he made a 
waste and solitary sht ep-w alk for sup¬ 
plying French manufactures with our 
precious wools ; to become a nursery 
of men destined to be hunted away 
-•'to tlie fiUiighter; mihcry, ruin, and 
degtadation, in all parts of the penin¬ 
sula ; such is the destiny which he 
w<»uld impose upod’ the most highly 
favoured of all tountriea! Shall we 
then, submitting to tliesi^n submit also 

the d^Hl^uction of our holy icli- 
gioit; theintetiesis of heaven 

and th»£’»ith of our fathe.s to the sa- 
cnh'gfoiis mockery of these h^ntic 


banditti; and forsake the sanctuary 
which, during seven centuries, and in 
a thousand and a thousand battles, 
our fathers maintained against the im¬ 
pious Saracens i If we should do this, 
the victims who perished in that me¬ 
morable contest would cry to us from 
their graves, Ungrateful and perfidi¬ 
ous race, shall our sacrifices be in 
vain, and is our blood of no estima¬ 
tion in your eyes ?—No, patriots! 
rest in peace, and let not that bitter 
thought disturb the quiet of your se¬ 
pulchres. • 

** There is no peace j there can be 
none in this state of things. That 
Spain may be free, is the universal 
wibh of the nation ; and if that Oan- 
not be obtained, at least it may^ be¬ 
come one immense desait, one wide 
grave, where the accumulated car¬ 
cases of French and Spaniaids may 
exhibit to future ages our glory and 
their shame. But fortune is not so 
inimical to virtue as to leave to its 
defenders only this melancholy termi¬ 
nation. It is written io heaven, and 
the history of all ages attests it, that 
a people who decidedly love their 
liberty and independence must ulti¬ 
mately ebtabhsh them, in despite of 
all the artifice and all the violence of, 
tyranny. Victory, which ib so often 
a gift of fortune, is sooner or latcT 
the reward of coubtancy. What de¬ 
fended the little republic of Greece 
from the baibarous invasion of Xer¬ 
xes ? What reconstructed the Capitol 
when it was almost destroyed by thi^ 
Gaul# f- What preserved it from the 
mighty arms of Hannibal ? What, 
in times'^nearer our own, 'prqfected 
the ^wibs fiom German tyranny; a^d 
gave independence to Holland in spits'-, 
of the powrer of our ancestors ? Spa¬ 
niards^ the junta announces ^to you 
frankly w'hat has happened in the con¬ 
tinent, becauWh would not have you 
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for % moment of.tlie new 

threaten* t1iO;COttntty { 

the7!*oimootice it to you with conh- 
deocOsthal ^ittead effacing diwnayedt 
a8 0 or.«t}eiin}*l presume^ you will col¬ 
lect JiewMMmgthj and show yourselves 
motie woi^hy of the cause which you 
defepdi and of the admiration of the 
universe; they announce it to you> 
because they hpow that the unanimous 
determination of the Spaniards is to 
befreu at ij^ufcr coat^and all means 
however vu^ntf all resources however 
e»trB<AtUoaryt ^ funds however pri<. 
vitegedf must be called out to repel 
the enemy* The ship’s treasure^ must 
be^i^tlovirn overboard to lighten her 
in w tempest and save her from ship¬ 
wreck. Our country is sinking 
!>trcngth» riches, life, wisdom, coun¬ 
cil,—whatever we have is hers ; and 
can we hesitate a moment to lay all 
at her feet for her salvation and htr 
glory?? The victory is ours, if we 
carry On'>to th« end of ourenterpnze 
the sublime eaihusiabm with which it 
began. The ifipiossal mass with which 
we must resist the enemy, must be 
composed of the strength of all, and 
the sacrifices of all; and then what 
will it import that he pours upon ua 
a^ew the legions which are now su¬ 
perfluous in Germany, or the swarm 
of conscripts which he is about to 
drag from France? Wef began the 
contest with 80,000 nfenless; hebegan 
it with. 200,000 morcii i.ct him re- 
llice them if he can; let him send or 
ring them to this region of death, as 
destructive to the oppressors as to 
tlie oupresaed. Adding to the ekpe- 
iviedh^f two campaigns the strength 
^ despair imdof futy, we will give 
tkair pbalamces of banditti the same 
fate which their predecessors have 
experienced; and the fattened 
with their blood, sh«| return to us 
with uaury the iruits of which they 


have deprived us. Let the roonarchs 
of the north, forgetful of what they 
are,, and Of what they are capable, 
sut;^)Lifa> he the ^sUves of thn. new 
Tameriane$ let them purchase at such 
a price tibe tranquillity of a moment, 
till it comes to their tuin to bi> de¬ 
voured. What is it to us, who aro a 
mighty people, and resolved tu peiidi 
or to triumph ? Did we ask their < on- 
sent when, twenty months ago, vo 
raised our arms against the tyrant ? 
Did we not enter into the contest 
alone ? Did we not carry it on for a 
campaign alone ? Nothing which is 
necessary for our defence is wanting. 
Our connection is daily diawii/'loscr 
with America, whose assistance, 
as timely as it was gc net out, the mo¬ 
ther country is so deeply indthtid, • 
and on whose/eal and loyally a i>uat 

{ lart of our hope i<t founded. 1 itc ai- 
lance which we have formed witli 
Great Biilaiii cuniinues and will (on- 
tinuc; that nation has lavished lot 
us ns blood audits tieaourts, and ii 
entitled to our giatitudc and that of 
future ages. Let, then, the mac ill- 
nations of mtrigue, or the suggestions 
of fear, picvail with weak gt vern- 
mcnts and misled cabinets ; let cheni, 
if they will, conclude treaties, iIIumoi y 
on the part of him whor grants, and 
disgraceful on the pat t of those vi ho 
accept tlunn ; let those great poten¬ 
tates, if they will, rehnq inh iIil com¬ 
mon cause of civih/ed uaiious, aiid 
inhumanly abandon their aUits. Ti r. 
people,—the Spanish people,—w ill 
stand alone and erect aniJu iit rum., 
of the European*coQtiiu ut. Ifeie is 
drawn, ueverto he she itlu d, t m w v/id 
of hatred against the cx^cr.phle ty¬ 
rant ; here is raised, iievi i to be tu'aten 
down, the titaiidaiduf indtpendmce 
and justice I to it ail »c 

in Euiope who wul not hvc ut<Ur 
the abominable yoke; ye who >.'ill 
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not enter into a leag^ witb iniquity; 
ye who are indignant at the fatal and 
cowardly desertion of these deluded 
princes, come to us 1 here the valiant 
shall And op|)ortpuitic8 of acouiriag 
true honour; the wijc and the vir¬ 
tuous shall o'btain respect ; the afflict¬ 
ed shall h-ive an a!;ylum f)ur cause 
is the same; the same shall be our 
reward. Comi ! and, in despite of 
all the arts and all the power of this 
inhuman despot, you shall see that 
we will render his star dim, and form 
for ourselves our own destiny.** 

Two things arc remarkabte in this 
paper; the total change, or rather, 
restoration of public feeling, which' 
must have been ellected, before a Spa¬ 
nish goverom<*nt would hold no th(M«- 
: sistance of the D utch to Philipas a glo¬ 
rious example to the Spanish people; 
and the hirucntable want of foresight 
and information in the junta, who 
could not only rely upon the attach¬ 
ment of the colonies, bnt even venture 
to declare, that the hopes of the coun¬ 
try rested in great measure upon them. 
Yet, in summing up the merits and 
demerits of their administration, if 
there be found something to condemn 
and much to regan, there is assured¬ 
ly much to be applauded. Spain will 
one day excuse their errors, do justice 
to their intentions, and remember with 
gratitude, that of all her governments, 
thii» was the first which addressed the 
•Spaniardsasafireepeople; and,though 
may be said to have echoed the lan- 
guage.of the nation, the first that 
sanctioned those constitutional prin¬ 
ciples of liberty .which had so long 
been sappfessed. It wu to be ex¬ 
pected, when such mo|;aedtoasi inte- 
restsi wett at stake, that their errors 
would be Judged of fat^f by their 
consequences than their ciir'sefan 
unsuccessful administration is always 
unpopular, and in suspfetous times, if 


the affairs of the state ^ fil, what is 
the effect of misconduct, ^Weaktiess, 
or inevitable misfortune, readily im¬ 
puted to deliberate treason. -^Such 
in opinion prevailed very generally 
against thejunta; but when tjieir power 
was at an end, and nothing would hive 
gratified the people more tban‘ the 
detection and punishment of the gi^. 
ty, not even theshadovrof praof qould 
be found against theni.. ^hey were 
inexperience in busifiesSj,-they had 
been trained up hi 

partook, as was to becxp^ted,^.tjii 
defects of the national character ; bttt 
they partook of its virtues ^Oj^'.ajld . 
their generous feelings^. 
spirit and unshaken rortitui^^‘;’fii;^^ 
command an Englishman’s resj^ct^ It 
it be contrasted, not merely with the 
abject baseness of the continental 
courts, but with the. recorded 8ena<. 
ments of that party in bur pwp state«'. 
who have omitted no * 

riting and disgusting.'^i^^|at^pjli«.; 
We have had abundfj^ll cau^ be ^ 
grateful to Provide^^';i|i these lat¬ 
ter times, but nev^r Itave we had 
greater cause than for escaping the 
imminent danger of having these men 
for our rulers. Tneapabie of feel-; 
ing generously, and therefore inca- 
able of acting wisely, they would 
ave deserted the last, the truest, the 
only worthy allies of a free people; 
they would have betrayed the .list,, 
the only hope of RurOpf aiukof 
world; they would have sacrifice^';, 
out hii^bUt first^ and when they had 
brought'home the war to. our own 
dobti^ '^htch inevttab^ thdx mea¬ 
sures must have done, fhe la8ta^g*4|^^,, 
faiWjr which their imbecility and c 0 Wj|!^ 
ardice had entailed upon the couott]^/,! 
would hive been a worse evil than the 
drb^ul and perilous trial through, 
which she wbhld hive had to pass. 
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7%r French cross the Sierra Morenat and ohiam Possession of Amhln\w, 
TumuUsat Semlle* Appointtnent of a Regency. Alburquerqne^s Retreat, 
Sii^ (fCttdix, Attempt to tkliver Ferdinand, 


Tufte’ 'gpreri^hi' obtained a few ad* 
dresaesy thanking them for having 
convoked the cortes, which, it was 
said} like an elixir of life, would revi¬ 
vify the*’ social body to its very extre-* 
roftie^» end congi^tulating them up¬ 
on thdP triumph over internal divi¬ 
sions, and over those who would so 
hastily and inopportunely liave esta- 
blishra a regency. But these con¬ 
gratulations were as premature as 
the triumph was short lived. They 
thou^^t it tweesaary for their safety 
to imprison t^e Count dc Moutijo, 
and D. Fradcisoo Palafox, who was 
one of their own members, and whose 
name, as brother to the defender of 
Zaragoza, would have been deserved¬ 
ly popular throughout Spain, if he 
had possessed any q' lalities which could 
renderitrespectable. Romana’s decla¬ 
ration against them was not tlie only 
syinptoiA that they had lost the con¬ 
fidence of the army, as well as of the 
, nation. Count <|e Norona, who com¬ 
manded in Gallicia, being superseded, 
addressed a proclamation to tke Oal- 
Itcians, telling them, ** tliey must now 
perori^tW the country was in dan- 
geiv^^d that.for his part he had 
giVen up ail depcndance upon the 
exiittng government. 1 have been 
uncs^ing in my applications,’* said 
he,« not only for mOnej^ljut for arms, 
and to none of them have I received 


the slightest answer; on the contrary, 
they seem to have given ofieiice. Un¬ 
der these circum:>tances, ii iTmains for 

r )u to act for ) oui selves ; and what 
would recommend is, thaf youlfbrm 
in your own kingftom a sepat ate jun¬ 
ta, to be empowered to act in the 
name of the inhabitants, who shall 
be authorized fo raise money.” A 
similar disposition prevailed in many 
of the provinces, and Spain seemed 
on the point of relapsing into that 
state fium which the formation of the 
central junta had delivered it. 

That body endeavoui ed to coiicili- 
ate Romana, and to avail themselves 
of his military talents, and ttiei .'fore 
they requested him to repair to the 
head-quarters at Carolina, where the 
wreck of Arcizaga’s array were col¬ 
lecting, in vesting him with full powers 
for wriatever measures be thought 
might best tend to repair the kiss, 
and prevent the apprehended conse¬ 
quences ; but Romana was either too 
much disgtisted with the government 
to serve under them, or saw the con¬ 
sequences too cleasly to risk lua own 
reputation by^^ttempting wliat tlicie 
was little liope could be cfi«.ctcd. 
The Andal^Ui^S appear to have re¬ 
lied upon the. pasties of the Sierra 
Morena; this confidence would have 
been reasonable^ had there been anv 
thing like an cquahi v, cither in uumv 
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berft or 

in the field; Jl;>ut,t|^ disproportion 
in both these tlih^s .being 
was, the example ofl><»tiosierra <|tighe 
to have undeceived-them. F]^tWing 
btatemeuta were circulated«Hhat no 
irteans had been neglected for pldcing 
Aret*ajya*» army upon the most re- 
Ep^ctuble footing ; that he liad been 
joined by conhidcrablc reinforcements, 
and supplied with every bind of 
stores. The whole artillery.df.two 
division^ of his army had reached La 
Caroliii:i, cumioii and ammunition 
were passing through Cordova, and 
the works, it was said, which were 
jjidged necessary for sti'cngtliening 
tlie passes, wx*ie carrying on w'ith 
the utmost activity*: in reality the 
principal pass was o»ly defended by 
three or four ilhmonated cannon#' 
Tlie junta, notwithstanding these 
bo:!Stctl preparations, were prudent 
euoug'h when they convoked the cor- 
tes, to appoint the Isle of Leon for 
the ])lacc of meeting. Upon the re¬ 
mains of the cent raf army they could 
have little reliance, for iti battles like 
that of Ocana, the best and steadiest 
part of the army is that which falls. 
The Duke del Parque’s force was not 
etjually broken up, it hud lost more 
m reputation than in actual strengtli; 
but its strength was comparatively 
trifiiug, and it was at a distance. The 
main hope of the government seems 
to have been upon a coips of 12,000 
men, under Alburqucrqiie, whose 
bead-quarters were at Don Benito, ha« 
ving.2(X)0 men at Truxillo,and other 
advanced parties upon the Tagus., , 
After the battle of biedelhu, the 
Spanish..writevs anqUuslced, tp the 
people disgiiisei thfe whole 

extent h^. lthcir dauget*.-'thj^y 

Hiightj^ thenlseli^'' without- 

dismay for. the worsts ,> ** What,'' 

Don J. M. Bianco, in tliatmaor 
ly spirit of sound philuc^ophy which 


characteiist^ , What 

if. the French were 
■sia, and make themsidv^#; of 

Andalusia, wherefore should the ua- 
tiop then think itself conquered^ Idas 
the enemy armies enough) to kge'p ^ 
the communication,from BaymhV?,tp 
Cadie, if he, be harassed by the 
pie along'thf road.? and if hei.cfin 
establish this immense line, now can 
he occupy 18,000 square leagues of 
land, or deprive ua of'|.]||if<^84yai|^ge 
of two immens| 

colonies and our '3^hif^.4^ 

ger which had them been aytrtecl was 
nowncarat band; but the junta, v^hatr 
ever their own individual appi^h^n- 
feions may have been, did 
to proclaim the whole truth^4l^ 
forth in the Andalusians the dfe^odful 
strength of despair, which the French 
had found so destructive-at Zarago¬ 
za. Instead of this, they suffered ,a 
treacherous hope to he held o^t, that 
if the enemy should, e 9 ^|r 5 the| king,, 
doms of the suuth,.t^;paam wouM 
be occupied behind the Dukes 
of Parque and Aiburquerque would 
hasten to the scene cf action, and an¬ 
other day like that of Baylen might 
be expected. 

While the junta fixed its attention 
as well as its hopes upmi the Sierra 
Morena, the French, knowing how 
easily that barrier w^ould be surmount¬ 
ed, looked on .to Cadiz, tlie pOs^essioii 
of which they considered, as not lofis 
important th8fl‘thAt.uf Madrid. The 
actu^ C^b^^d of the army vvaa 
veal^vtn Soult, the ablest of their 
having. under him Victor, 
MbHier, and Sebastiani.} ^nd vtbe ifl* 
tpuderoame in pereou' to take'^fig* 
seasitm of ;the southern provmces.j^ 
titpidiii.' Areiaaga vy-as pejifevti.y.^ien^i- 
bk of .his own mobility to defendnthe 
lines,, uotwitihstanding the great ad¬ 
vantage whiclvthc exceeding strength 
of the position would have afforded 
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to a detcmiped people, under a gene¬ 
ral of any enthasiasm, or any milita¬ 
ry skill. He made known his hope- 
lessiiess to the government, and by 
sending away great part of his stores 
for the purpose of securing them, be- 
tray/d iC laiso to the army and to the 
people. The French, to exaggerate 
their own merits, affirmed that, confi¬ 
ding in the entrenchments which he 
had thrown up at the entrance of the 
defilet in the cuts which had been 
made in i)he foads,,and the mines 
which' he had dug at the brink of 
the precipices, he considered his po¬ 
sition imptegnable; but Aieizaga had 
lost 'his presumption at Ocana, and 
was prepared for defeat before he wa% 
attacked. In fact, the Sierra More¬ 
lia was not better defended than So- 
mosierra had liecii; at cvciy point 
the men gave way, because they knew, 
by the conduct of their general, that 
it was' not expected they -diuuld stand 
their girOtind: one division took to 
flight at Navi)^ de Tolosa, the very 
spot where one of'the most gluiious 
victories in Spanish history had been 
gained over the Moots. The opera¬ 
tions began on the iil'M:li of January, 
and the head-quarters of the intruder 
wei’e the next day established at Baj'- 
Ico, of which tlie French now re- 
mirded the Spaniards with bitter ex¬ 
ultation. , 

The junta, who had ventured to 
hint their appreheneionti of this event 
no otheiwise titan by convoking the 
cortes to the Isle of Ee- 
15» on, instead of Seville, arr- 
. nuunced, five days before 
thc^j^ench forced their way into An- 
,dalusia, their intention of transferring 
the seat of government to CadiX, not 
daring even then openly to assign what 
was the obvious cause, Tlu* Isle of 
Leou, they said, was the fittest place 
f'or tlv cortes to hold its sittings, 


‘because there were buildingsthere ap¬ 
plicable to the pin pose; from tlience 
their decrees could Iv cummunieated 
to every part of tiie poniu.ulj, what¬ 
ever might be the vicirtitudes of war; 
and there they might (Uvou tlnm- 
selves to their noble and aidiious funr- 
tioaS with a perfect tranquillity, which 
was hardly attainable amid tlic div 
tiactions of a great city. But tins 
having been detcnniuPcl, the iiinr.a 
found itself in tlie pridicament inch 
had been provided for by a decree of 
thepreceding year, wherein it had been 
declared, that at whatever phee the 
representatives of the Spanish nation 
should be convoked, to that place the 
govciiniient must n*move Us seat, 
'i’hey gave iiotid*, therefore, that on 
the first of Febnurv tiny should 
meet in the Isle of Accor¬ 

dingly they made lumu'diute piepa- 
ratioiis for thrir removal. 

Tiv' ptople of bevilie could not 
but poicuvc that their city was to 
be abandoned to the enemy j this 
was obvious. What other designs 
the members of the jimia might have 
formed, cveiy one guessed, act ording 
as he suspteted or despised this un¬ 
fortunate admimstratioii. Some said 
that they were sold to the French, and 
that the j inta were only pretending 
to fly, that they might deceive other 
provinces with a ?how of patriotism, 
and sell them is they had sold Anda¬ 
lusia ; others acquitted theun of trea¬ 
son, to fix upon them the charge of 
peculation ; a few of the members, 
they said, were, for their known vii- 
tue and talents, entitled to the love of 
their tountrymen; the rest were a 
sordid race, who, having appropriated 
to their own tile the free gifts contri* 
buted for the use of the at my, while 
they left the soldier» to perish for 
want of food an,I chithmg, were now 
about to fly to England or to the 
' ' Ilf 
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Canaries* and then enjov m safety 
the riches of which they had defrau¬ 
ded their brethren and their country. 
Those persons who could conunand 
the means of removal* hastened to 
accure themselves in the sea>ports; 
others* whose fortunes rooted them 
to the spot* and who were thus com¬ 
pelled to share its fete, or whose bolder 
spirits were impatient of flight or of 
submission* joined in imprecations 
upon the government, by which they 
believed themselves to have been sa- 
criflced whether the cause had 
been guilt or imbecihty* the effect to 
the country was the same. On the 
20 th* the junta announced that the 
pass of Almadeu had been forced; but 
the danger* they ^id* was not so 
gieat as tenor might perhaps repre- 
iciit It. The division which nad been 
stationed theie* and which was'far 
too weak to maintain the post* was gone 
to join Alburquerque, who threaten¬ 
ed the flank ot the enemy ; the Duke 
del Parque was advancing by lapid 
marches j their junction would form 
an army far superior to the Fiench 
force at Alma^n, who would thus 
be checked in their career* or di iveii 
back; while Areizaga’s army occupi' 
ed the other passes, and was ready to 
hasten to the defence of Seville, whe¬ 
ther also the two dukes would repair in 
case of necessity. This* they sqid* was 
the true state of things* which the 
government had neither exaggerated* 
noi disseinbhJ. They bad issued 
orders lor marching oi? all the men in 
arms is ho could be collected to join 
the armies* and for supplying them; 
and they called upon the peppfe of 
this capital to lay aside all Ufror* all 
idea of Gonfusioii or CumiiU* imd dis¬ 
play .tllia same courage and csdmAess 
as they had so honourablif manifesled 
in timeaqf grpaterdai^ger. TheFremdi 
depended more upon the distrust and 


disunion which they hopf d lo create 
tlum upon their own 
While the junta thus amnoniahed 
the people to becalm* themselves 

were completely bewildered hy the 
danger whichpressed upMtheiBju 
series of their instructiofis Co Albiir* 
querque* from the time when they flrst 
clearly saw that Andalusia was seri¬ 
ously tlireatened* exhilnts their inca¬ 
pacity and tlurir wavering cooneUs in 
the most extraordinary manner. A 
month before the attaeli.wiii nmdr* 
that able general* the oniy<Kie.vvhose 
talents were equd to the exigem^* 
warned them that the pass of AXni» 
den was threatened* and, eiq;^iiitiiig 
in what manner such a rnovumldit on 
the part of the enemy would threatbun 
his own position* observed how expe¬ 
dient it was to call his troops from 
Truxtllo and the advanced posts upon 
the Tagus: his head quarters at this 
time were at Don Benito,i The an¬ 
swer was* that if theeneOiF jVdidc the 
movement which he apprenmded* he 
must endeavour to peuvent them* by 
taking a good position* where he 
might light them to advantage; mean¬ 
time the force at Truxillo must not 
he lessened* and he mutt not for^t 
to leave a competent garrison ia Ba- 
dajoz. By another disjuitch they en- 
jomed him to act offensively and with 
energy* tO destroy thA plans of the 
French front ptmetnating bv the rosed 
of ha Plata. Another ordered him 
to hold bilenself read^-to march as scxhi 
as he fccdived iitstructions; and had 
ho tieeit» man of less deduoiiy would 
thus have Mispended his movcmeilts 
tdl thOee instructions arrivedk.. His 
army waa thus upon the OuadialM 
when the passes were forced, and the 
enemy moved a column along the road 
de la Plata^ tn order to occupy Gua< 
ddcanaly and thus prevent him fronr 
entering Andahisiaw This purpose 
9 
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Alburquerqut uaderetoodi and made 
hit ovm movements so judiciously, 
that ‘wfaen they expected to take easy 
possession of Guadalcanal, they found 
him there with the main body of hia 
inf antry , while the horse escorted his 
s^tluery to St Olaila and Ronquillo ; 
and thus the whole amjr was ready to 
move wherever its services were re¬ 
quired. Here he received those in¬ 
structions for which he was too zea* 
lous a patriot, as well as too good an 
oificer^ to wait* They directed him 
to appiimicb theenemy as near as pos- 
sibh^ to oppose them if they attempt¬ 
ed to enter Andalusia, and if they 
should retreat to La Mancha, to ha¬ 
rass thmn as much as possible; for if 
apjpeara that the junta even indulged 
this hope. Alburquerque informed 
them, that an army, consisting of 80(X) 
disposable men, and 600horse, could 
not approach very near to watch the 
movements of a hostile force, more 
than tinreeofold its own number; if 
be added to his own little division 
that which was destined to gameon 
Badajoz, an important place, which 
had at this time scarcely 400 eifectii e 
men, it would only increase his own 
troops to 11,700, which would still 
he insufficient eitlier to occupy the line 
of d^ence, which they instructed him 
to take up, or to observe the enemy 
with any hope of impeding tiiem. 
Nevertheless he would'do all that was 
possible. On the ^Ist, the junta or- 
■ dered him to march immediately for 
Cordova, in consequence of the ene¬ 
my's having occupied the pass called 
Puerto del R^y ; the next morning 
they, summooea him to Seville, by 
.the shortest route, and with the ut¬ 
most expedition ; and before night 
changed their purpose, and dispatch¬ 
ed another express, ordering him to 
Cordova. Thiy vacillation was im¬ 
puted to treason, especially as the 
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war minister, D. Antonio Cofnd, had 
long be^ suspected by the p<Sopie. 
Certain it is, thatif Albuiqnerqiiehad 
obeyed these orders, bis own aimy 
must have been cut off, and Cadi/ 
would inevitably have boon takm by 
the enemy, according to then .urn 
and expet-iation ; but the erroi u." ili • 
junta, on this occasion, is <<uffiriei.t1y 
accounted for by their incapacity 
and their alarm. 

Tlie terminat ion of their power was 
at hand. When this last order was ex¬ 
pedited to Alburquerque, every hour 
brought fr^sh tidings of the progress 
of theenemy, and the murmurs of the 
people became louder as their agita¬ 
tion increased, and their danger ap¬ 
peared mort* im^unent. The Junta 
were hastening their departure for Ca¬ 
di/ ; their equipages were ronveyt <1 to 
the (^uays, and the papers from the 
public offices embarked on the Ona- 
dalquiver. This alone would have 
informed the populace of the teal 
state of things, even if it had been 
possible to keep them in ignoi uier 
of the disasters which so many breath¬ 
less couriers announced. During the 
nights of the 22d and S'Sd, the pa- 
troles were doubled ; no distui bance, 
however, took place; the agents of the 
Count de Montijo, and D. Francis¬ 
co Palafox, were preparing to strike 
an effectual blow, and carefully pre¬ 
vented a premature explosion. On 
the morning of the 2tth, the people 
assembled in the square of 8t Fran¬ 
cisco, and in front of the Alca/ar; 
some, giving full way to indignation, 
demanded that lhe\;entral junta should 
be deposed; others, more violent in t heir 
rage, cried oiat,^hat they should hr put 
to death but the universri cry was, 
that the city* shonld be dcfc^d^'d ; and 
they took afmstunailluously, forbade 
all persons to leave the city, and pa¬ 
trolled the streets in numerous small 
i 2 B 
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parties to that this prohibiuoi. was 
ob'.ervcd. The tumult began at e.ght 
ill the niornitig, and in the course of 
two hours became general: they who 
secretly directed it, cned out that the 
junta of Seville should assume the go¬ 
vernment, wiMt to the Carthusian 
convent in which Montijo and D. 
Francisco Pal.nux were cunhi.ed, de- 
hvi red then*, and by accUniation call¬ 
ed upon D. I'raiK isco do Saavedra to 
tiik'* upon him the dinction of pub¬ 
lic ift ars in this ena i;,rncy. 

S.uivedtj, at that time minister of 
finance and picsidtnt ol the junta of 
Seville, was a man of jTroat ability, 
eloquence, and ui. louhlci patiiol i an; 
hill he was ad.anic^ in yeais, and it 
V as believed that poison had been ad- 
niinistticd him, at the Instigation of 
the infamous GodAy whicn had in 
some degree atfcctcd his intellects. 
Whatever truth there may havob-^en 
in this, it is certain that he betray cd 
no v\ant cither of intellect oi exertion 
on this occasion j he calmed the peo¬ 
ple by consenting to guide tliem ; as¬ 
sembled the members of the provin¬ 
cial juiita ; issued a proclamation en. 
joining the Sevilliant> to remain tran- 
tj^uil j sent off tidings of the revolu¬ 
tion which had been effected to the 
other juntas ; and by making new ap¬ 
pointments, and dispatching new or¬ 
ders to the armies, satisfied <he po¬ 
pulace for the time. Montijo left 
the city to assist in collecting the 
scattered troops of the central aripy, 
which Blake was appointed to com¬ 
mand ; and Romana was remomina- 
ted to the army of the left, from which 
the late junta had removed him. The 
peo|f|^ however, called npon Romana 
to take upon himself the defence of 
thij^city, and stoppi d lii’t hotees at the 
gjfte to detain him} but Uomana,brave 
and patriotic as he was, wtisnot a man 
like ralafux, who coaJ J depend upon 


popular enthu'iiasm, because he par¬ 
took it himself, and possi’sscd the ge- 
niuswliit licoulddiiect, command, and 
sustain It. The viitues of the Zara- 

f ro/awi indctd appeared in a stronger 
ight tliaii ever, when it wa«! seeu 
villainously ihf titles of And^usia 
submitted to the enemy. I’lns had 
been foreicen at Seville, and the cen¬ 
tral junta had been urged to blow up 
the cannon foundry, and destroy all 
the Mores which tiiey could not re¬ 
move ; but evesy thing was leR to 
the enemy. Romana* evading the po- 
puLce, hastened to Bndajo*, tp pro¬ 
tect t/u‘ important forticss, as the 
bet service which he could peiform ; 
while Seville, in spite of the diSposi- 
tinii of its inhabitants, followed the 
f.»te of Madrid, and received the 
yok^*. 

But the possession of the country, 
and all the open towns, was of little 
iinpoitance when compared with tha( 
of Cadi/. If it w'cre possible that 
the fate of Spain could depend upon 
any single event, that event would 
have been the capture of Cadiz at this 
time; rnd the French therefore push¬ 
ed on for It with even more tlian tlieii* 
accustomed rapidity. The city was 
utterly unprepared for an attack ; 
there were not a thousand troops in 
the Isle of Leon, and not volunteers 
enough to man the works; the bat¬ 
tery of Sf. Felfnando, one of its main 
bulwarks of defence, was unfinished. 
While the scene of ^tion was at a dis¬ 
tance, the people of Cadiz thought 
the dauber was remote also, and but 
for the genius and decision«f a single 
man, Bnonaparte might have executed 
his threat or taking vengeance for thp 
loss of his squadron. 

Atfuur on the mOming of the 24t]i, 
the Duke de Alburquerque received 
that dippatcb from the central junta, 
which, cuuntermanding his march to 
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Seville, ordered him to make for Cor- 
doTA* A couotcr-order of some kind 
or other he seems to have expected; 
for, in acknowledging this dispatch, 
hr expressed his satisfaction in having 
been nght in not commencing his 
' according to the instructions 

received the preceding night, in which 
case he mual have had the inconveni¬ 
ence of a counter-march ; at the same 
time he said, that the troops which 
he had directed to garrison Badajoz, 
and which he was now ordered to re¬ 
call, could not join him without great 
danger, and without leaving that place 
defenceless,—a point of such import¬ 
ance, that though these orders were 
positive, he would nut obey them 
iHilcss they were repeated. At tills 
time he was at Pedroso de la Sierra, 
whither he had advanced from Gua¬ 
dalcanal, pursuant to the first instruc¬ 
tions, requiring him to move upon 
Cordova. There was the Guadal- 
quiver to cross, and Alburquerque, 
not being certain that his artillery 
could pass the bridge of Triana, de¬ 
termined to have it ferried over at 
Cantillana. He was near that ferry 
when the last dispatches from the 
rcntral junta reached him, written on 
the 23d, and repeating the order to 
march towards Cordova; but Albur¬ 
querque at this time knew that the 
'imta were flyingfrom Seville, though 
they had given him no intimation of 
their design, and knew also that Cor- 
dova must now be in the enemy's pos¬ 
session. He did not therefore hesi^ 
tate for a moment to disobey orders 
which must have led to the destruc¬ 
tion of his little army,—-an army, in 
the fate of which, inconsiderable as 
‘it was, the fate of Spain was more 
essentially involved, than in that of 
any which she had yet sent into the 
field. Having crossed at CantUla- 
na, he made the main body proceed 


to Carmona, while he himself, with 
part of his little cavalry, advanced 
towards Ecija, where the French had 
already arrived, to ascertain their 
movements, and if possible to alarm 
them by his own, and make them 
imagine that his army covered Seville: 
But the French general, as well as Al. 
burquerque, wasawarc that Sevillewas 
a point of far inferior importante to 
that upon which the invaders had fixed 
their attention; and the enemy were 
now pushing on the chief part of thcii 
force by £1 Arahal and Moron to 
Utrera, in order to cut off the duke 
from Cadiz. The least delay or in¬ 
decision, from the moment that able 
general began his march, woufd have 
proved fatal; in€tantly perceiving the 
object of the enemy, fie ordered his • 
little army to make for Utrera, where 
his artillery and cavalry arrived al¬ 
most at the same time as the French; 
from thence he marched with the in¬ 
fantry by Las Cabezas to Lebrija, 
across the marsh, at a season when it 
was deemed impracticable; thus ena* 
bling it to reach Xerez in time, while 
the cavalrv accompanied the artillery 
along the high road, skirmishing as it 
retreated, ddaying the pursuers, and 
sacrificing itself for the preservation 
of the rest of the army and of Cadiz. 

On the night of the 30th, he perform¬ 
ed thij? march from Utrera to Le¬ 
brija, and on the same night the peo¬ 
ple of Cadiz were relieved from theii 
fears, by an express from him, saying, 
that he was between them and the 
French, and should reach the city in 
time to save it. •On the following 
morning he reached Xeres, having 
gained a day's march upon the ene¬ 
my : they foudd themselves outstript 
in rapidity, fnd outmanoeuvred; and 
on the morning of the 2d of February, 
Alburquerque, .with his 8000 men, 
entered the Ide of Leon, having ac- 
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complisbed a march of 65 leagues, 
260 English miles* Thus Cadi? was 
saved. 

Yet the means of defence had been 
so scandalously neglected, that Al* 
burquerque himself asserts, the Isle 
of Leon must have been lost if the 
French, who pursued, had ventured to 
make a spirited attack upon it; and 
Cadi/ would then speedily have sha¬ 
red the same fate. In ^neral, the 
French calculate with sumcient con¬ 
fidence upon the errors of their ene¬ 
mies,—a confidence which has rarely 
deceived them in the field, and has 
almost invariably succeeded in nego- 
ciation. Heie, however, they did not 
think it possible th|it works so es¬ 
sential to the salvation of the govern¬ 
ment should have been left unfinish¬ 
ed ; and, knowing tU’it the troops 
were under a man whom they trusted 
and loved, they knew that, naked, and 
exhausted, and half-starved as they 
were, behind walls and rampaitsthey 
would prove desperate opponents. 
Having saved this important place by 
his presence, the duke lost no time in 
securing it; he exerted himself night 
and day; the people, who, as he says, 
when they are guided by their first 
feelings, usually see things as they are, 
blessed him as their preserver, and he 
was appointed governor as it were by 
acclamation. 

While Alburqucrquc was on his 
march, a new government had been es¬ 
tablished. V enegas hadbeen appointed 
governorof Cadiz by the centrm junta, 
apparently as a reward for that blind 
obedience to their instructions, which, 
moie than any other circumstance, 
frustrated Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
victory. jBoth Mr Frcre and the 
Britisli general distrusted his milit^ 
talents. The people of Cadiz, with 
less justice, suspected his fidehty, and 
he was not without fear that be might 


become the victim of tlielr suspicion 
in some fit of popular resentment. 
His danger became greater as soon 
as it was known that the central jun¬ 
ta had been deposed at Seville, and 
were flying m various directions | \^ut 
Venegas, with a prudent foresight, " 
went to the cabildo, and, saying that 
the government from which he b<Ki 
received his appointment existed no 
longer, resigned his command into 
their hands, and offered to perforn^ 
any duty to which they shouldv jap^ 
point him. This well-timed act of 
submission had all the effect which 
he could w:.»h ; the cabildo were flat¬ 
tered by it; tii* more so, because 
shell deference of the military to the 
civil authority was altogether unpre¬ 
cedented in that country, and tney 
requested him to continue his powci, 
and act as their president, till a junta 
could be elected for the government 
of the town. Mcasuies were imme¬ 
diately taken for chusing this junta, 
and the election was made in the 
freest and fairest manner. A ballot- 
ting-box was carried from house to 
house; the head of every family voted 
for an electoral body ; and this body, 
consisting of about thicescore poi¬ 
sons, then elected the junta, wlio were 
eighteen in number. A mode of 
election so perfectly free and unob¬ 
jectionable, gave to the junta of Ca¬ 
diz a proportionate influence over the 
people ; but they themselves, proud 
of being, as they imagined, the unlj 
legally constituted l^y in Spain, 
be^tne immediately jealous of their 
po^r, and hostile to the establishment 
of any other. 

It was, however, essential to tbc 
salvation of the country that some 
government should be established, 
which would be lecognised by the 
whole of Spain. The members of 
the central junta, who had arrived in 
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the lele of Leon, would fain have 
continued their functions; they found 
it was in vain to attempt this, and 
then, yielding to necessity, they suf¬ 
fered themsdves to he guided by 
Jcvellanos, who represented to them 
the necessity of appointing a regency, 
not including any individual of their 
own body. Mr Frere, acting as Bri¬ 
tish minister till Mai quis Wellesley's 
successor should arrive, exerted tnat 
influence which he so deservedly pos¬ 
sessed, first to enforce the advice of 
Jbvellanos upon his colleagues, and 
afterwards to make the junta of Ca¬ 
diz assent to the only measure which 
could preserve their country from an¬ 
archy; but thisjuntawere solittle dis¬ 
posed to acknowledge any authority 
except thei r own, that, unless the whole 
influence of the British minister had 
been zealously exerted, their acquies¬ 
cence would not have been obtained. 
The Archhisivop of Laodicea, who 
was president of the central junta, 
with the deputies Valdes and Ovalle, 
had been seized at Xerez, and were in 
imminent danger from the blind fury 
of the populace, if some wise and re¬ 
solute Spaniardii had not come for¬ 
ward and saved them, by persuading 
the mob to put them in confinement 
in the Carthusian convent, as prisoners 
of state. They were indebted for 
their liberation to Custanos, who was 
then in the Isle of Leon, and took 
measures for having them safely con- 
ductod there. Their arrival made 
the number of members three-and- 
twenty ; and on the 29th of January 
tliis government issued its last decree. 
Voluntarily they cannot be said to 
.have resigned their power as a body, 
but the same presiding mind which 
pervaded their former writings, made 
then resign it with dignity* “ Ha¬ 
ving,*' they said, *♦ reassembled in the 
Isle of Leon, puriuant to their de- 


Crete of the thirteenth, the dangers of 
the state were greatly augmented, al¬ 
though less by the progress of the 
enemy than by the internal convul¬ 
sion which threatened it. The change 
of government which they themselvea 
had announced, but had resi'rvcd fur 
the cortes to effect, could no longer 
be deferred without mortal danger 
to the country. But that change 
ouglit not to be the deed of a sin^e 
body,* a single place, or a single in¬ 
dividual ; for in such case, that which 
ought to be the work of prudence 
and of the law, would be the work of 
agitation and tumult; and a faction 
would do that, which ought only to 
be done by the ^hole nation, or by 
a body lawfully representing it. 'Phe 
fatal consequences which would re¬ 
sult from suchaa disorder were appa¬ 
rent ; there was no wise citizen who 
did not perceive, and no Frenchman 
who did not wish for them. If the 
urgency of present calamities, and 
the public opinion which was go¬ 
verned by them, required the imme¬ 
diate establishment of a council of 
regency, the appointment of that 
council belonged to none but the su¬ 
preme authority, established by the 
national will, obeyed by it, and ac¬ 
knowledged by the provinces, the 
armies, the allies, and the colonies of 
Spain ^ the sole legitimate authority, 
which represented the unity of the 
power of the monarchy." 

After this preamble, they nomina¬ 
ted as regents, Don Pedro de Queve- 
do y Quintana, the Bishop of Orense; 
D. Francisco de ISaavedra, late pre¬ 
sident of the junta of Seville; (lene- 
rat Castanos; ^Don Antonio dc £ 3 - 
cano, minister of marine; and D. Es¬ 
teban Fernandez de ILeon, a member 
of the council of the Indies, as the 
representative of the colonies* To 
these persons the junta transferred 
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all their authority; providitig, how- 
e\cr, that they tnould only retain it 
till the cortes were assembled, who 
were then to determine what form of 
government should be adopted ; and 
that the means which were thus pro¬ 
vided for the ultimate welfare qf the 
nation might not be defeated, the re¬ 
gents, when they took their oath to 
the junta, should swear also that they 
would verify the meeting of the cortes 
at the time which had been appoint¬ 
ed. The new government was to be 
installed on the third day after this 
decree. The junta accompanied the 
decree with a farewell address to the 
people', condemning the tumult at Se¬ 
ville, and Justifyingttthemselves, like 
men who (elt that they had been un¬ 
justly accused, because they had been 
unfortunate. Neither cheir incessant 
application to the public weal, they 
said, had been sufficient to accomplish 
what they desired, nor the disinte- 
restednesa with which they had served 
their country, nor their loyalty to 
their beloved but unhappy king, nor 
their hatred to the tyrant and to eve¬ 
ry kind of tyranny. Ambition, and 
intrigue, and ignorance had been too 
powci ful. *« Ought we,’* they said, 
** to have let the public revenues be 
plundered, which base interest and 
selfishness were seeking to drain off 
by a thousand ways ? Could we satis¬ 
fy the ambition of those who did not 
believe themselves sufficiently reward¬ 
ed with three or four steps of promo¬ 
tion in a<> many months ? or, could 
we, notwithstanding the moderation 
which has been the character of our 

S overnment, forbear to correct with 
le authority of the iaw, the faults 
occasioned by that spirit of faction, 
which iras impudently proceeding to 
destroy order, introduce anarchy, and 
miserably ovet throw the state 
Then drawing a rapid sketch of the 


exertions which they had made since 
they were driven from Ariin}uez,-- 
** Events,” they said, ** have been un¬ 
successful, but was the fate of battles 
in our hands ? And when these rever¬ 
ses are remembered, why should it*be 
forgotten that we have maintained onr 
intimate relations with the friendly 
powers; that we have drawn closet 
the bonds of fraternity with our A- 
mcricas; and that we have resisted 
with dignity the perfidious overtures 
of the usurper But nothing could 
restrain the hatred which, from the 
hour of its installation, was sworn 
a^inst the junta. Its orders were 
always ill interpreted, and never well 
obeyed.” Then, touching ujpon the 
insults and dangers to whi^ they^hf^ 
been exposed in the insurrection at Se¬ 
ville,—“ Spaniard'!,** they continued, 
“ thus it is that those men have been 
persecuted and defamed, whom you 
chose for your representatives ; they 
who without guards, without troops, 
without punishments, confiding them¬ 
selves to the public faith, exercised 
tranquilly, under its protection, those 
august functions with which you had 
invested them. And who are they, 
mighty God! who persecute them ? the 
same who, front its installation, have 
laboured to destroy the junta frt m its 
foundations; the same who have in¬ 
troduced disor/ler into the cities, dt- 
vision into the armies, insubordination 
into the constituted authorities. The 
individuals of the goyernmeut are nei¬ 
ther impeccable nor perfect; they 
are men, and as such liable to human 
weakness and error. But‘ns public 
administratojrs, as your representa* 
tives, they will reply to the imputa-* 
tions of these agitators, and shew them 
where good faith and patriotism ha\c 
been found, and where ambitious pas¬ 
sions, which incessantly have destroy¬ 
ed the bowels of the country. Re- 
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duccd from hffnctforward by our own 
choice to the rank of simple i iiizein, 
without any other reward than the 
remembrauce of the zeal and of the 
labours which r. e have employed in 
the p^hIic servicis wp are ready, or, 
more tr'ftly, wc arc anxious, to reply 
to our unjust calumniators before the 
cortes, or the tribunal which it shall 
appoint. Let them fear, not us > let 
them fear, lyho have seduced the sim¬ 
ple, comipte4the vile, and agitatedthe 
furious; let them fear, wlio, m the mo¬ 
ment of the greatest danger, v\ hen ih.e 
edifice of the state could s^caice resist 
the shock from without, have applied 
to it thetorchof dissention, to reduce it 
to ashes. Remember, Spaniaid:., thb 
^|aof Porto ! an internal tumult, ex¬ 
cised by the French themselves, open¬ 
ed its gates to 8oull, who did not ad¬ 
vance his troops to occupy it till a po¬ 
pular tumult had rendered it s defence 
impossible. The junta warned you 
against a similar fate after the bat¬ 
tle of Medellin, at the appearance of 
the symptoms of that discord which 
has now with such hazard declared 
itself. Recover yourselves, and do 
not accomplisli these mournful pre¬ 
sentiments. 

“ Strong, however, as we are in the 
testimony of uor own consciences, 
andsccurein that we have done for the 
good of the state as much as the si¬ 
tuation pf things an(> circumstances 
placed within our reach, the coun¬ 
try and oqr own honour demand from 
us the las^ proof of our zeal, and re¬ 
quire us to lay down an authority, 
the continuance of which might draw 
on new disturbances and dissentions. 

. Yes, Spaniards, your govemment, 
which, from the hour of its installa¬ 
tion, has omitted nothing which it 
believed could accomplish the public 
wish { which, as a faithful steward, 
has given to all the resources that 


have_ reached its hands no other dea- 
tiuatioii than the sacred want^ of the 
country ; i^IulIi has fiaukly publish¬ 
ed its proceedings • and which lias 
gnen the greatest proof of ii, derire 
for your welfare, by convoking a 
cortes more numerous and free than 
any which the monarchy has ever yet 
ivitnessfcd, resigns willingly the powi r 
and authority which you have coiifi. 
ded to it, and transfers them to tin- 
council of regency, which it has es¬ 
tablished by the iiecrne of this day. 
May your new governors be more for¬ 
tunate in their proceedmgs, and tlie 
individuals of the supreme junta will 
envy them nothing but the glyiy of 
having saved their country, and deli¬ 
vered their king^” 

Three of the members of the le- 
gency were well-known characters. 
The Bishop ot Orensc was venerable 
for his patriotism, as well as foi his 
age and exemplary virtues ; no man 
had contributed moic sigr.sllyto rouse 
and maintain the spirit of the roun. 
try. Castanos had received from the 
junta a species of ill treatment, which 
was in the spirit of the old govern¬ 
ment. Having delivered up the wreck 
of his army, diiring its retreat, to La 
Pena, he followed the junta to Se* 
ville, and before he entered the citv 
announced his arrival, and demanded 
that a manifesto should be published 
declaring the sta^te of the army which 
he had left, to undeceive the people, 
and justify him. After some evasive 
answers which were soon changed 
for a stenier tone, he was ordered to 
remain in the convent of St I&idro 
del Canfpo, at Santifrunce, in a state 
little dinering from that of a prison¬ 
er, Here he*coatinucd to demand 
that his conduct should be investiga¬ 
ted, or that he should be permitted 
td publish his.juitification; the re¬ 
ply was an ord^i to retire to his ow*i 
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house at Algeziras. The defeat at 
Tudela would not have cast even a 
momentary cloud over the character 
of Castanos, if Palafox and O^Ncille 
had not loudly accused him of mis¬ 
conduct, and their charges had ap¬ 
peared in the government gazette. 
O’Neille perished at Zaragoza, and 
Palafox was in that hopeless captivity 
to which the base baibariau whom he 
had so gloriously resisted condemns 
all those brave men whom the fate of 
war has placed in hi* power. But 
though their testimony could not be 
obtained to support the opinion which 
they had expressed, there were ofB- 
cers rnough of rank remaining of 
that anny to have aysweredthe pur¬ 
pose of inquiry ; and inquiry w'as 
equally due to the country and to 
Castauos, even if his former services 
h.id gi\cn him no claim upon thq gra¬ 
titude of Spain. Pioccedings were 
instituted, hut in the slow and dila¬ 
tory manner of the old government, 
under which years used to pass away, 
and the sufTorers died and were for¬ 
gotten, before their processes were 
concluded. The name of Castanos, 
however, was connected with that of 
Ca) Icn, to Reding^swiong; andBay- 
Icn was roinernbered when the accu¬ 
sations of P.ilafok and 0*Neille were 
I'o longci thought of. The people 
of Algcziias, greatly to their Iftjnour, 
mounted a \oluntcer guai d before the 
house, as a maik of icspect; and the 
junta, in the last day^ of their admi- 
nivstration, w hen they tui ned their eyes 
about in disliess, called upon him to 
take the command^ and resume the 
rank of captain-genera! of the four 
kingdoms of Andali^sia, The call 
was too late, but he came to the Isle 
of Leon id time to rescue thiee of the 
members of that body from the ^pu* 
lace of X'errr ; and in nominating him 
to tlu. regency, they set m to have con¬ 


sulted the wishes of the people. Saa¬ 
vedra enjoyed a high repntsltioo, and 
was in full popularity. He had given 
good proof of disinterested du« 
ring the tumult at Seville. Instead 
of securing his own valuablejprivate 
property, he occupied himself mcalm¬ 
ing the people, and in preserving the 
public treasure and the more valuable 
public records ; and as there was a 
want of vessels, he embarked the pub¬ 
lic property on board the one which 
had been hired for his own effects. 
Escano had been minister of marine 
ct Madrid, and was known as a man 
of business and fidelity. LcoiPs ap¬ 
pointment was not agreeable to the 
junta of Cadiz, who soon felt their 
power, and were determined to dei^|^ 
from it as much advantage as possi¬ 
ble ; he therefore declined accepting 
the office on the pli'a of ill health, 
and D. Miguel de Lardizabal y Ari- 
ba, a native of the province of Tlax- 
calla, in New Spain, and a member of 
the council of the Indies^ was ap¬ 
pointed in his stead. 

A government was thus formed, 
which, receiving its authority from the 
supreme junta, derived it ultimately 
from the same lawful source,—-the 
choice of the people, and the ne¬ 
cessity of the state. In such times, 
and in a nation which attaches a sort 
of religious reverence to forms, it was 
of prime importance that the legiti¬ 
macy of the new government should 
be apparent, and its right of succes¬ 
sion clear and indisputable. For this 
Spain waa principally indebted to Jo- 
v^anos, the last and not the least ser¬ 
vice which that irreproacliable and 
excellent man rendered to his coun- • 
try. But it was the fate of Jovclla- 
nos, notwithstanding the lineot ta¬ 
lents, the most diligent discharge of 
duty, the purest patriotism, ana the 
most unsullied honour, to be through- 
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out his hfe the victim of tlxe unhap. 
py circumstances of Seven 

years' imprisonroent, by the will au4 
pleasure of the despicable Godoyj was 
a light evil compared with the injus¬ 
tice which he now endured from that 
government which hcj more than any 
otlicr individual, had contributed to 
appoint and to legitimate. The coun¬ 
cil of Castile, which first acknow¬ 
ledged the intruder, and then acknow¬ 
ledged the junta, in the same time¬ 
serving spirit attack^'d the junta now 
that it was fallen, affirmed that its 
power had been a violent tisurpation, 
which the nation had rather tolerated 
than consented to, and that the mem¬ 
bers had exercised this usurped powtr 
contrary to law, and with the most 
open and notorious selfishncso and am¬ 
bition. The people, not contented with 
their compulsory resignation, accused 
them of having peculated the public 
money} Tilly and Calvo were pul in 
confinement; but the regency, yield¬ 
ing to the temper of the times, and 
perhaps courting populaiity, fixed on 
all the members of this body the same 
stigma, registered their chects, and 
S'*izcd their papers. Even Jovellauos 
was ordeied to retire to his own pro¬ 
vince, wbicli happened at that time 
to be free fiom the enemy, and there 
placed under the inspection of the 
magistrates. This act of cruel injus- 
tice is inexpiably disgraceful to those 
from whom it proceeded ; upon Jo- 
vellanos. it could entail no disgrace. 
He had long learnt to bear oppres¬ 
sion, and patiently to suffer wrong ; 
but this injury came with the sting 
of ingratitude, it struck him to the 
heart, and embittered his few rcmaiii- 
iog days. 

This rigorous treatment of the cen¬ 
tral junta was the work of their im¬ 
placable enemy, the council of Cas¬ 
tile, a body which they ought to 


have dissolved and branded for its sub¬ 
mission to the intruder, and^Of the 
junta of Cadiz, a corporation equally 
daring and selfish, who thought that 
in proportion as they could blacken 
the character of the former govern¬ 
ment, they should increase their own 
credit wita the people. Tlte members 
of tliat g.wernmcnt liad given the best 
proof of iMiocence ; not one of them 
had gone over to the enemy, nor had 
one of them even attempted to con¬ 
ceal himself at a time w'hen the po¬ 
pular hatred against them had been 
so violently excited. Several of them 
had embarked on board a Spanish 
frigate for tlie Canaries; ivhcii theii 
baggage was seized, it was, at their 
own request, examined before the 
crevv, and the examination proved that « 
they had scarcely the means of per¬ 
forming the voyage \yith tolerable 
comfort. Tilly died inprisoii without a 
trial. This was a thoroughly worlblesif 
man, and it would probably have ap¬ 
peared that he had found means of 
qiirighing himself when he was sent, 
in the manner of the republican com¬ 
missioners ill France, to superintend 
the army which defeated Dupont. 
But Calvo, who was arrested also and 
throw'll into a dungeon, without a bed 
to lie on or a change of linen, and 
whose wife also was put in cunnne- 
ment, was perfectly irreproachable in 
his public character. He had been 
one of the prime moverb of that spirit 
which has sanctified the name yf Za¬ 
ragoza, and during the first siege re¬ 
peatedly led the inhabitants against 
the French. AU bis papers had been 
seized; he repeatedly called upon the 
regency to print every one of them, 
to publish llis accounts, and bring 
him to a public trial j but he was no 
more attended to than if he had been 
in the Seven Towers of Coiistantino- 
pie. After the cortes assembled he 
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obtained a trial, and waa pronounced 
innocent. Calvo’s conduct toward 
Sir Arthur Wellealcy undoubtedly 
appears suspicious: but he probably 
acted under secret instructions j for, 
by some strange miipohcy, the jun¬ 
ta at that time employed every dis- 
honoiirahlc artifice to render the Eng* 
lish unpopular. 

The French meantime, as soon as 
they had forced the ill-defended passes 
of the Sierra Morena, advanced with¬ 
out resistance, and sent off detach¬ 
ments in every direction to take poa- 
sesMon of the country. Jaen, which 
had boasted of its preparations for 
defencp, where six-and-forty pieces of 
cannon had been mounted, and mili¬ 
tary stores laid m t& resist a siege, 
submitted as tamely as the poorest 
and most defenceless inllagc. Gra¬ 
nada, also, where a crusade had been 
preached, was taken possession of 
by Sebastiani. The people of Al- 
hama were the first who opposed the 
enemy ; their town, which nad only 
tlie ruins of Moorish works to pro¬ 
tect it, was canied by storm, and Se¬ 
bastiani fought his way from Anti- 
quera to Mmaga through armed citi- 
ien» and peasantry, headed by priests 
and monks. This insurrection, as the 
French termed it, by the confession 
of the insolent invaders, put on an 
alarming appearance; and it ia evi¬ 
dent, from the measures taken and 
the struggle made by this hasty and 
undisciplined multitude, that if the 
provincial authorities had displayed 
common prudence in preparing for 
the invasion, and common spirit in re¬ 
sisting it, Andalusia might have pro¬ 
ven the grave of all the French who 
entered While Sebastiani thus 

overran Granada, Mortier was de¬ 
tached ot) the other hand to occupy 
Estr^madura, which it was thougnt 
waa Kft exposed by the retreat of the 


English I but Alburqucrque,di«iobcy- 
ing the cxpreM commands of thesn. 
preme junta, had garrisoned Badajov, 
and here therefore the progress of the 
enemy was checked. 

The intruder, following Kis armies, 
and thinking to obtain possession of 
Cadiz, and destroy the legitimate go¬ 
vernment of Spain, issued a procla¬ 
mation at Cordova, characterized by 
the usual jmpiety, ferocity, and false¬ 
hood, which has marked the whole 
proceedings of the French in this 
most atrocious usurpation. ** The 
:.iomcnt was arrived,** he said, •* when 
the Sjianiards could listen with ad¬ 
vantage to the truths which he was 
about to utter. Thinking persona 
welf knew, that for more than a cen-. 
tury the force of circumstances, which 
masters all events, had determined 
that Spain should be the friend and 
ally of France. When an extraor¬ 
dinary revolution hurled from the 
throne the house which reigned in 
France, it was the duty of the Spa¬ 
nish branch to support it, and not lay 
down its arms until it was re-cstablish- 
ed, to preserve itself from the same 
fate. But it required a spirit of he¬ 
roism to adopt such a resolution, and 
the cabinet of Madrid thought it bet¬ 
ter to wait for that from the progress 
of time, which it wanted courage to 
obtain by arms.** This truth, for 
such the intruder might well call this 
part of the proclamation, marks, as 
much as the falsehoods which accom¬ 
panied it, the devilish spirit by which 
the French councils have so long been 
possessed I having allured the Spa¬ 
nish Bourbons by oaths and treaties 
to their own destruction, France now 
reproached them with the very con¬ 
duct which she had tempted them to 
ursue. The paper proceeded to af- 
rm, that during its whole alliance 
with France, Spain was .watching an 
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opportunity of falling upon hcr,-^n 
aiiscrtion notoriously and even ridicu¬ 
lously false. ” The conqueror of Eu- 
rope/^ it coDtinued» “ would not al¬ 
low himself to be duped. The princes 
of theJioueeof Spain, not having the 
courageto fight,tenoonced the crown, 
and were content to make stipula¬ 
tions for their private interests. The 
Spani^ grandees, the generals, the 
chiefs of the nation, recognised these 
troths. I,” said the intruder, ** re¬ 
ceived their oaths at Madrid, but the 
occurrence at Baylcn threw every 
thing into confusion. The timid be¬ 
came alarmed, but the enlightened 
and conscientious remained true to 
me. A new continental war, and the 
aa8t3ta>'.ce of England, prolonged an 
unequal contest, uf which the nation 
feels all the horrors. The issue was 
never doubtful, and the fate of arms 
has now declared so. If tranquillity 
is not immediately restored, wno can 
foresee the consequence of such blind 
obstinacy ? It it the interest of France 
to preserve Spain entire and indepen¬ 
dent, if she becotneagain her friend and 
ally; but if she continue her enemy, 
it is the duty of France to weaken, to 
dismember, and to destroy her. God, 
who reads the hearts of men, knows 
with what view I thus address you. 
Spaniards ! the irrevocable destiny is 
not yet pronounced. Cease to suffer 
yourtekes to be duj^ed by the paa- 
tious excited by the common enemy. 
Em^oy your understanding: it will 
point out to you in the French troops, 
friends who are ready to defend you. 
It is yertime: rally around me! May 
thia open to Spain a new era of glory 
and happiness," 

If the Spaniards had had as little 
wisdom, or as little'sense of honour 
and duty, as the antitSpaiiiard party 


in England, they would have believed 
the intruder, and «uibmitted to him. 
This party, who, at the time of Sir 
John Moore's retreat, told us that the 
Spaniards had then yielded, and that 
their fete was decided, now declared, 
with a little more prudence in their 
pmiictkm, that “ the Spanish chiefs 
had only a * little hour to fret ami 
strut." The king's message at the 
meeting of parliament, declaring that 
Great Britain would continue her as¬ 
sistance to the great cause of Spain, 
as the most important constderatious 
of policy and of good faith required, 
excited in them the most gloomy fore, 
bodfiigs. ** We weie then stilly’ they 
said, " to cling to the forlorn nope ot 
maintaining a footing in Portugal ! 
Our resources were still farther to be • 
drained in suypoiting our ally, or ra¬ 
ther in supporting a system which did 
not arouse its own people to ii-i de¬ 
fence ; and for our efforts, however 
strenuous, in the support of which wo 
didnotreceive cithertheir gratitude or 
their co-operation. But Lord Gren¬ 
ville would bring the pohey of tlu- 
measure into discussion, and it would 
receive from his luminous nii;id th< 
illustration that wovdd make it clear 
to tlie meanest capacity,—except per. 
haps tothatofhismaiesly'sinhiistcM.’' 

It was reported,” they j.aid, “ th? 
the English army had made a ret i o- 
^rade mo\**ment to Lisbon, and .ic 
tually embarked in the transports at 
the mouth of the Tagus. Having ui«*- 
I'o r ml V declared thciropinion,th Utin. 
expedilioo, u.'der Lord Welin^'to*., 
Wt.^ injurious to the most nopoiiant 
interests of the comilry, a . rl.^’y af¬ 
fected both its resources and it * cha¬ 
racter, they sliould most ‘.i.icercljr and 
warmlycongratulatetlie public it such 
were ith f termination. '* That is, thev 


* EdniNirj^lj Review. 


i Moin'iJ" rhi-oiii if. 
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would have congratulated us if we ** We are supported,** said Romana 
had broken our faith, deserted our to his countrymen, “ by the illustri- 
'lilies, fled before our eiienue?, left ous and gallant English nation, who 
Buonaparte to obtain possession of are united with the brave Portugueae, 
Cadiz and Lisbon, and then waited our brethren, possessing a common in. 
trerijibliiigly for him upon our own terest with ourSclves, and who.never 
shores, with our resources carefully will abandon ua.** The people and 
husbanded till it pleased him to come the governm^t had the same confi- 
and take them ! dence in British honour. English and 

“ It has been conjectured,’* said Portuguezetroopshastenedfrom Lis- 
these hopt’ful politicians, ** that Ca* bon to assist in the defence of Cadiz, 
diz might be abundantly supplied and Ceuta was delivered in trust to an 
from the opposite coast of Barbaiy. English garrison. 

But those who hazarded this opinion The Isle of Leon forms an irregu* 
were not precisely iiiformcdof thestate lar triangle, of which the longest side 
of things on the African coast. The is separated from the main land by a 
Empeior of Morocco was at present, channel,! died the riverofSanti Petri, 
from some cause unexplained, ex- ten miles in length, and navigable for 
trcmcly unfriendly to his Christian the largest ships. This side is strongly' 
neighbours, Cadu, to be sure, was fortified, andtnesituation also is pecu- 
an interesting point, which it was our liarly strong. The bridge of Zuazo, 
interest to maintain as long as possi- built originally by the Romans, over 
ble ; but at the same time they had the channel, is flanked with batteries, 
no expectation that Cadiz, when real- and communicates with the continent 
ly attacked, could long hold out. It by a causeway over impassable marsh- 
eould not he supplied with fuel with es. There are two towns upon the is. 
which to bake bread for the inhabi- land; that wliich bears the san'cname, 
tants for one * week.” While this and which contains about 10,000 iiiha- 
party thusdisplayed their presumptu- bitants, is nearly in the middle of the 
ous ignorance, and vented their bittee isle; the other, called StCarlos, which 
niurtificalioa in insults against the stands a little to the north, is newly 
ministry and against our aUies, they erected, and consists chiefly of bar- 
endeavoured to direct our attention racks and other public buildings, 
towaid the Spanish colonies, saying Cadiz stands on the end of a tongue 
that our great, and indeed our, only of land seven miles in length, extend- 
object, was to establish a mercantile ing from the isle into tm bay ; thie 
connection witli the empire which was is^mus is from a quarter to half a 
to be erected there, and recommend* mile broad, flanked on one side by 
ing that we should take immediate the sea, and on the other by the bay 
measures for assisting the emigration of Cadiz. Along this istWus, an 
of the Spanish patriots! Happily the enemy who had made himself master 
coundls of Great Britain were di- of the island must pass; new batte- 
leoted by wiser heads, and the pa- ries had been formed, new works 
triots of .Spain actuated by better thi own up, and mines dug; and if all 
principles and by a braver spirit, these obstacles were overcome, they 

* Morning Chronicle, March l, It would have been worthy of the snga- 
dty of the writer to have suggested a supply of Florida turf. 
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would then be opposed bv regular 
fortiijcati(H)S} upon which the utmost 
care and expence had been bestowed 
to render the city impregnable. Be¬ 
fore this unexpected and unexampled 
aggression of Fiance^ the great ob- 
iect ofShc Spanish govemment had 
been to render Cadue secure from the 
sea ; as sooDj Lherefore« as the ap¬ 
proach of the enemy was certain* one 
of the first operations was to demo¬ 
lish all those works on the main haA 
from whence the slipping could be 
annoyed. In this service the British 
sailors were employed. The Spa¬ 
niards, meantime, roused by the exer¬ 
tion and example of Alburquerque, 
as much as by the immediate dangef, 
laboured at the new works, which 
they had hitherto neglected, and care¬ 
fully removed evci*y building on the 
isthmus. Night and day these works 
wore carried on, and the sound of 
explosions was almost perpetual. All 
tlie wood of the buildings which had 
been thus destroyed was taken into 
the city for fuel. 

The populationof Cadiz is 80,(XX); 
the garribou and the fugitives in the 
Isle of Leon were estimated at about 
50,000, and the sailors and prisoners 
nearly 80,000more: the prisoners were 
confined in hulks, which, on the ap¬ 
proach of the French, were removed 
lu^or down into the bay, and moored 
under the guns of the^ritish and Spa¬ 
nish ships of war. Marshal Victor, be¬ 
fore he understood how well the isle 
was secured against him, sent a sum- 
monstothejuntaof Cadiz, tellingtheui 
he was ready to receive theiir submis¬ 
sion to King Joseph. Jaen, Cordova, 
Seville, and Granada had received the 
French with every demonstration of 
joy, he expected the same reception 
from the people of Cadiz ; and as the 
fleets andarsenals were the property of 
the nation, demanded that they should 


be preserved for their rightful sove- 
They returned him an answer, 
signed by every individual of their 
body, declaring that they acknow¬ 
ledged no one as King of Spain but • 
Ferdinand VII. Souk also, who had 
the command in Andalusia, pursued 
the same system of representing the 
English as the enemies of Spain, and 
in a summons to Alburquerque, in¬ 
sinuated that it was their wish to 
seize Cadiz for themselves. Alhur- 
querque replied, that no such design 
was entertained by the British nation, 
who were as generous as thej' were 
great and brave; their only object 
was to assist in the defence of CaJir 
with all the means in which'they 
abounded, an assistance which the 
Spaniards solicited and gratefully re* 
ceived. Cadiz had nothing to foai 
from a force of I()0,0(X) men ; the 
Spaniards knew that the French com¬ 
manded no more than the ground 
which they covered, and they would 
never lay down their arms till they 
had cftccted the recovery of their 
rights. 

Victor was left to command the 
siege, if siege it may be called. The 
French occupied the shores of the 
bay, fortified their own position, and 
endeavoured to annoy the shipping 
and the town ; a regular attack upon 
the islp was too perilous for tliem to 
attempt. The only point from whicli 
it was supposed possible to injure or 
alarm the town was Fort Matagorda, 
built fur the defence of the arsenal, 
opposite to the broadest part of that 
tongue of land which connects Ca¬ 
diz with the Isle of Leon. From 
hence it was apprehended they might 
be able, with tbe largest land mortars, 
to throw shells just to the gates of the 
city. The fort had been dismantled 
at their approach; but when they be¬ 
gan to reconstruct it, it was thought 
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advi&cable to dispossess them of tins 
puinti and endeavour to maintain it 
against them. This was accordingly 
doTje, and the hasty works which 
could be re-erected weie garrisoned 
by a party of British soldiers and 
sailors; they defi i.ded it with a brave¬ 
ry winch excit'.d the admiration of 
the Spaniaiii<> end of the British com- 
in I'ukr at Cadiz* General 
/Ipril ‘i2. Gr.dnm, for two month?, 
when, seeing it reduced to 
a lit ip of rums, they abandoned it, 
h:i\ iiig lost in the last two days 16 
killed and .37 wounded. The man¬ 
ner 111 winrii these dismantled works' 
wer* dofeiided, taught the French 
what they were lo expect if they at¬ 
tempted the Isle of'.X.eoti, The Spa¬ 
niards suffei cd a heavier loss from the 
rkmenls. Dui nig a tremendous gale, 
which began on the ’fifth of March 
and continued for four.days with un¬ 
abated violence, a Fortugueze 74, 
two Spanish ships of the same size, 
wit}) one iirst>ratc and a frigate, and 
above forty merchant vessels, were 
driven on shore upon that side of the 
bay which was in posMrS'iion of the 
enemy. All the ships of war and ma¬ 
ny of the inercliantmeu were burnt; 
nevertheless a considerable booty and 
many prtaohers fell into the power of 
the Fiencli. After the storm, the 
boats of the Triumph picked up 
nearly TlKK) boxes of quickailvet, 
wliich were stowed in the store-room 
and the hold : the heat cracked thnm, 
several tons of the metal ran through 
the ship, the whole of the provisions 
were spoilt, the ship was sent away 
to be clcaied at Gibraltar, and about 
:»00 Uve crew were so affected, that 
It wftS'necesjiaiy to rdmove them im¬ 
mediately into transports, many of 
them being in a state from which it 
not expected that '^hey would 
•i t :o\\ r. 

S 


All eyes were now turned towards 
Cadiz, in expectation of an arduous 
conteat ; but hostilities were carried 
on there with equal languor on both 
sides. The French made no attempt 
to win the IsleofLeon, and the Spa¬ 
niards made none to break up the 
land blockade. On the part of the 
enemy, this arose from a conscious- 
riess of the strength of the place ; on 
the part of the Spaniards, from want 
of energy in the government, and 
want of spirit in the people of Cadiz. 
The power of* the regency was in 
reality little more than nominal; with 
the lawful authority »hich they de¬ 
rived ft'orn the central junta, a por¬ 
tion of Its unpopularity had descend¬ 
ed to them } and a feeling seemed to 
prevail, that the men to whom that 
imbecile body bad transmitted their 
power could not be worthy of the 
nbbe confidence. On the otlur 
and, the junta of Cadi/, possessed 
that full confidence which the people 
naturally reposed in a magistracy of 
their own free choice, in addition to 
the influence which their wealth and 
connection gave them. The French 
boasted that the insurrectional go¬ 
vernment, as they styled it, was con¬ 
fined to the Isle of Leon ; the asser¬ 
tion, though it was repeated by their 
semi-allies in England, was as false 
as it was insolent; but these circom- 
stanccs gave the junta an ascendancy 
over the regency in the immediate 
seat of government, which paralysed 
their measures, and produced, with 
KSpect to the colonies, great, if not 
ineroediable, evil. 

The regency was established before 
Alburqiierquc arrived; that noble 
Spaniara, who never had any other 
object in view than the good of his 
country, immediately^ acknowledged 
k. The service which he had ren¬ 
dered was so signal, and its import- 
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ance so perfectly understood by all 
tlic peopfe of Cadizf that bo was de¬ 
servedly looked upon as the saviour 
of the place, and appointed governor 
in obedience to the general wi&h. As 
governor he became president of the 
funtajSs Vencgw had been before 
him, whose obedient p<^cy was now 
rewarded by the highest stajtion to 
wdiich a subject cdiild be appointed, 
that of viceroy of Mexico. Albur* 
querque had not solicited these ap* 
poiiitments j on the contrary, he re¬ 
monstrated againsttnem, pointingoul 
how impossible it was, that, having 
the command of the army, he could 
attend to these duties at the same 
time; and in ronsequenee of his if. 
presentations, D. Andres Lopez; de 
Sagasti/abal was nominated to act as 
his clopuiyin both capacities. Thejun¬ 
ta of Cadiz had obtained their power 
ujicxcepttonably,but no men ever made 
a more iiiiv\orthy use of it; they re¬ 
luctantly assented to the formation of 
a regency, and when it was formed, 
emleavoiired to restrain and overrule 
it, <nid engross as much authonty as 
possible to themselves, in which, un- 
hapjiily for 3pain, and more unhappi¬ 
ly for Spamsh America, tiicy were 
hut too successful. Alburqucrqucbc- 
(ame the marked object of their dis¬ 
like, because he had lecognized the 
regency at a moment when, if be 
had hesitated, they would have strug¬ 
gled to got the whole power of go¬ 
vernment into their own hands. That 
spirit, which bad never condescended 
to conceal its indignant contempt of 
<ioduy,<’Ould not stoop to couit the 
faiourt'f a junta of mercantile tiono- 
jmiihts. Not that he despised them 
as Mich ; his mind was too full of no. 
ble eiit{.»pr[/C8 to bestow a thought 
upon them, otherwise than as men 


who were called upon to do their du¬ 
ty while he did hw. 

His first business had been to com¬ 
plete the n nfiifished woi ks of defence, 
especially the coffodttrn, or cut across 
the isthmus, where the battery of St 
Fernando was erected, and lest .my 
attempt should be made to pass beside 
itat low water, the iron gratings fiom 
the windows of the public builditig>, 
were removed, and placed on the 
beach as a chevaux-de.frise. While 
these things wore going on, the peo¬ 
ple of Cadiz discoveird a disgraceful 
mdolenco ; they were to bo seen as¬ 
sembled in crowds on the ramparts, 
wrapt in their long cloaks, and ga¬ 
zing silently for hours, vriule the 
English were employed in blowing 
up the forts round the bay; w- 
pcaring, says an eye witness, iiiflifltc- 
rent epectatora of die events around 
them, ratiier than the persons tor 
whose security these exertions were 
made,* Meantime the troopi, whose 
I apid march had placed them out of 
fear, were neglected in a manr^'r nol 
less cruel to the individuals than it 
was dctnmental to the public set. 
vice. The points which wore to bo 

S rolcctcdweroiio many,that the num- 
ers of this little army did not suffice 
to guard them, without exhausting 
the men by double duty. Albui- 
qucrqpe requested that the regiment ^ 
might be filled from the numbci U'F<^ 
idle inhabitants of the isle and of Ca¬ 
diz, who, while they wcic idle, w'crc 
■at such a time worse than usclc'!'*. 
Unless this were done, he said, it 
was not Duly impossible for his men 
to undertake any offensive opeiati nu-, 
or even to improve lhem«chcs I'l ois- 
cipline, bui they wouhi be wasted 
away with fatigueai.di-oi v quent in< 
firmitics. These luprcfcontations wen- 
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in vain; neither was he more success¬ 
ful in re^i}iring J:heir pay> a supply 
of clothing^ which they stood so 
evidently in nee4» and those common 
comforts in their quarters, which were 
as requisite jfbr health as for decency. 
The junta of Cadiz had seven hun¬ 
dred {deces of cloth in their posses¬ 
sion, yet more than a month elapsed, 
and nothing was done toward cloth¬ 
ing the almost naked troops. Al- 
hurquerque asserts, as a fact within 
his own positive knowledge, that the 
reason was, because the junta were at 
that time contending with the regen¬ 
cy, to get the management of the 
public money into their own hands, 
and mfeant, if they had failed, to sell 
this cloth to the government, and 
make a profit upon it, as merchants, 
of eight reales per mra ! 

It is not to be supposed that the 
junta were idle at this time; they had 
many and urgent duties tp attend to; 
but no duty could be more urgent 
than that of supplying the wants and 
increasing the force ofthe army. The 
duke applied to them in vain for six 
weeks, during which time he disco- 
•%€rcd that the janta looked as much 
to their private interest as to the pub¬ 
lic weal ; for from the beginning, he 
says, their aim was to get the ma¬ 
nagement of the public expenditure, 
not merely for the sake of the, influ¬ 
ence which accompanies it, but that 
they might repay tnemselves the sums 
which they had lent, and that they 
might make their advantage by tra¬ 
ding with the public money. At 
length he applied tq tbfi regency. It 
3s said, upon such apparent authority 
as tp 'ftave little doubt of tlm fact, 
that th^ regents, feeling'how little 
influence they assessed over the junta, 
advised the <fuke to publish the.me- 
morial which he had presented to 
them, thinking that it would excite 
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the feelings of the people- In this they 
were not deceived the people, now 
for the first time called upon to re¬ 
lieve the wants of the soldiers, exert¬ 
ed themselves liberally, and there was 
not a family in wluch some contribu¬ 
tion was not made towards the de¬ 
fenders of the country, But the junta 
were exasperated |o the last degree 
by this measure, which their own cul¬ 
pable negledt had rendered necessary, 
Alburquerque’s memorial contained 
no complaint against them { it only 
stated the wants of the soldiers, and 
requebied that, unless those wa(j|l||§ 
were supplied, he might be relieved 
from a command, the duties of which, 
iftider such circumstances, it was not 

S ossible for him to perform. Though' 
ewas persuaded of their selfish views,' 
he had so design of exposing an evil 
which there was no means of remedy¬ 
ing } and Wiien he understood' how 
violently they were offended, he ad¬ 
dressed a letter to them, disclaiming 
any intention of inculpating them, in 
terms which nothing hut his earnest 
dcsireof avoiding all dissentionswhich 
might prove injurious to the country 
could either dictate or justify. This 
did not prevent the junta from pub¬ 
lishing an attack upon him, in reply, 
of the most virulent nature. They 
reproached him with having exposed 
the wants and weakness of the arrAy,; 
entered into details as frivolous m 
themselves as they were false in their 
appUcadon, to show that they bad 
done evety thing for the. soldiers j dfe- 
^c]ia^d, with an impudence of ingrati¬ 
tude which it is not possible to re¬ 
probate, in severer terms than it de- 
ss^us, that his cavalry had retreated 
too precipitately, and ought to have 
brought in grain with them; and con¬ 
clude by a menacing intimation, 
ahat the ;^plc of Cadiz were ready 
to support them against any persons 
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who should attempt to impeach thdr 
roceedings. If th* junta of Cadiz 
ad no other sina to answer for, this 
paper alone would be sufficient to 
render their naitie odious in the his¬ 
tory^ qf the Spanish revolution; so 
unprovoked wan it in its teiiipert so 
false in its details, so detestable for 
its ingratitude. The perilous impo¬ 
licy of their conduct is almost for¬ 
gotten in indignation at its baseness. 
Had Alburqtierque been capable of 
consulting his own safety by a preci¬ 
pitate retreat, Portugal) as he said, and 
the English army were at hand, and 
he would never have undertaken an ar¬ 
duous march of ^60 miles io the face 
of a superior enemy, and in direct 
disobedience of the orders of his go¬ 
vernment. If the cavalry which saved 
Cadiz, and which they thus wantonly 
accused of retreating too precipitately, 
had been even a quarter of an hour 
later, it could not have entered the 
Isle of I.eon. ** This,” said the indig¬ 
nant duke, ** is the patriotism of tlie 
junta of Cadiz ; the enemy is at the 
gates, and they throw out a defiance 
ro the general and the army who 
protect them!” 

But Alburquerque was too sincere 
a lover of his country to ezpose it to 
the slightest danger, even ibr the sake 
of his own honour. He «ould not re- 
selit this infamous attack without ex¬ 
citing a perilous struggle, and ivith- 
ottt resenting ft he felt it impossihle 
to remain at the liead of the army. 
Having thus been publicly msulted, 
a reparation as public was necessary^ 
to his honour, and that reparation, 
for tlie bake of Spain, he dela^d to 
demand. The regency would have 
had him continue in tlie command; he 
however persisted in resigning. No 
injustice which could lx* done him, 
he said, would ever have made him 
cease to present himself to the front 
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of danger, had he not been compelled 
to withdraw for fear of the fatal con¬ 
sequences of internal discord. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he who should have been 
leading, and who would have led, 
the men who loved him to victory, 
came over to England as ambassador, 
with a Wounded spirit and a broken 
heart. It will be seen, in the annals 
of the ensuing year, that the poisonous 
malice of the junta pursued him, and 
literally proved fatal to this true Spa¬ 
niard, whose virtues and whose he¬ 
roism were worthy of the illustrious 
name which he bore. 

Meantime the British cabinet, which, 
during the last campaign, had so se¬ 
verely felt the want of an energetic 
government in Spain, made an attempt 
to deliver Ferdinand. No other ac- * 
count of it |)as yet transpired than 
what it has pleased Buonaparte to 
make public. The person employed 
is called, in the statement, Charles 
I.eopold, Baron de Knlli, an Irish¬ 
man ; this uncouth ^pellation made 
the whole story at first appear a fa¬ 
brication, but when the facts were no 
longer doubted, it was perceived that 
the real name was Kelly. This per¬ 
son made his way to Valen^ay, the re¬ 
sidence, or place of imprisonment, of 
Ferdinand, and under pretence of ha¬ 
ving some valuable articles for sale, 
endeavoured to speak with the prince; 

to effect which he disclosed 
April 6. his purpose to the Infante 
D. Antonio, and to Ama- 
zaga, the inteiidant of the royal pri¬ 
soner's household; but Ferdinand, up¬ 
on hearing his business, immediately 
sent for Bmhemy, the governor of 
the castle, and with the greatest emo¬ 
tion informed him, that an English 
emissary bad found his w-iy into the 
castle. Whether the prince suspected 
that it was a pLt laid bv Buonaparte 
for his destruction, or wncther he was 
A •■Jr 
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really poor enough of spirit to hope 
to recommend himself to the tyiaiit 
l»y this conduct, it is impossible as 
yet to ascertain. He is lepresentcd 
as s .ying, that the English had done 
mucli injury to the Spanish nation, 
and continued to cause blood to be 
r.hed in his name ; that his honour, 
his repose, and tlic good opinion due 
to hlj principles, would all ha\e been 
endangered by this step, if Ama/aga 
had not been equally loyal to the em¬ 
peror and to hmi; and that he was 
anxious .q>, in to manifest his seiiti- 
uients of inviolable fidelity towards 
the tmpei or Napoleon, and the hor- 
lor which he felt at this infernal pro¬ 
ject, of whiih he wished the authors 
and abettors to meet with condign pu¬ 
nishment. 

It is due to the character of Fer¬ 
dinand to observe, that In the French 
htateincnt there arc two material con¬ 
tradictions. Berthemy says, that A- 
nra/aga apprized him of the business 
on the part of the prince. Ferdinand 
says, that Araazaga apprized tlic go- 
\enior first, and himself immediately 
afterwards. Berthemy represents the 
prince as saying, that the English 
minister had been deceived by the 
false opinion that he was forcibly de¬ 
tained ; yet in his letter he is made to 
call the wish to deliver him from this 
forcible detention an infernal pr&jeet, 
and to wish for tlie punishment of its 
authors. Kelly was furnished with 
ample citdenlials ;—a letter from the 
king to Ferdinand, signed in his own 
hand, and coimtcrjigncd by Marquis 
Wellesley j and to verify this, he had 
the letter addressed by Charles IVth 
to his liritaniiic Majesty^ on occasion 
ot Ferdinand^s marriage, the authen¬ 
ticity of which was attested by a note 
of Marquis Wellesley’s on the back, 
.Old which Ferdinand himself would 
knov' to be authentic. His examina¬ 


tion has evidently been falsified in one 
part; the rest appears to be sufficiently 
exact. He had proposed the scheme, 
he said, originally to the Duke of 
Kent, and concerted itw'irh Marquis 
Welleslpy. A squadron w'aited. for 
him off Quiberon, and was placed at 
liis disposal: Marquis Wellesley in¬ 
tended to send the prince to Spain ; 
the duke was for sending him to 
Gibraltar ; but this plan, Kelly was 
made to say, disgusted him, because 
it would have been, in fact, sending 
him to prison, and he meant to have 
takip the prince wherever he pleased 
to go. A letter, purporting to leave 
bepi written uy Ferdinand two days 
before this discovery, was published 
with these details. Its object w^as to 
request an interview with the gover¬ 
nor upon a serious matter, w'hich had 
long occupied his attention. ** My 
first wish,” said lie, ** is to become 
the adopted son of his majesty the 
emperor, our august sovereign ; T 
conceive myself to he worthy of this 
adoption, winch would truly consti¬ 
tute the happine:.s of niy life, as well 
from my perfect love and attachment 
to the sacred person of his majesty, 
as by my submission and entire obe¬ 
dience to his intentions and desires. 

I am, moreover, extremely anxious to 
leave Valen9ay, becatiselliisrcsidence, 
which has nothing about it but what 
is unpleasant to us, is not in any re¬ 
spect suitable for us.” 

As soon as these circumstances 
appeared in the English papers, Mr 
Whitbread thought proper 
Mffy 7 . to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whcthei the 
letter, purporting to be written by his 
majesty to Ferdinand Vllth, w^as to 
be looked upon as a document which 
had any pretensions to the character 
of authenticity ; a question which Mr 
Perceval declined answering. The 
8 
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party paper made this a topic of ex¬ 
ultation. « With extreme mortifica¬ 
tion,” they said, ** they were obliged 
to confess, that all the particulars of 
the plot were true. Mr Whitbread 
had put'tlie question to ministers, but 
they were mute. Poor Eord Wel¬ 
lesley had not a friend to defend him 
from the reproach of the only expe¬ 
dition he had contrived. Buonaparte 
had sent over an agent to tempt this 
wise man from the east with a plot; 
he was caught napping on his bed of 
roses, and became the eany dupe of 
the most flimsy stratagem that ever 
was devised. 1 1nbecilc as they thought 
the administration of this country/ 
they did not believe that the new se¬ 
cretary of state for the foreign de¬ 
partment would have so absurdly ex¬ 
posed his royal mastcr*s councils to 
scorn, and wasted the treasures of the 
country in so puerile a contrivance.*^ 


The Spaniards felt very differently 
upon this occasion. Whether the 
niostcnlightenedamongthemthorght 
it desirable or not to see Ferdinand 
in possession of his throne bcf<»re the 
reformation of abuses was effected, 
may W'eil be doubted ; but whatever 
they migiiL think of the policy of the 
attempt, it excited no other feelings 
than those of gratitude and admira¬ 
tion towards Great Britain. “ With 
what pleasure,*’ said they, ** docs the 
good man, who watches the maxes of 
political events, behold one transac¬ 
tion of which humanity alone was the 
end and aim ? with what interest does 
he coiitemplate an expedition desti¬ 
ned,notfor speculations of commerce, 
or for objects of ambitioii, but for the 
deliverance of a captive king, in the 
hope of restorfng him to his throne 
and to his * people 


• El E^panol. 
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CutaJonia. Death and reported Murder of Mariano Aharez, Siwhet^e at¬ 
tempt upon f^rtlencia. Siege of Hostalrich» ExpioUe tfO'DonntdL Lt- 
rida htirayed* Mequittenza and Tortosa taken* 


w iiiLE the Dconle of Cadi?, with an 
enemy lu sight, felt none of the evils, 
and scarcely even any of the inconve- 
inctices of war, prouteted by ilicir si¬ 
tuation, which our naval supremacy 
rendered inaccessible, and assisted by 
British and Portu?ue2e troops; the 
Catalans, whom raeir own govern¬ 
ment could not assist, and Great Bri¬ 
tain most unfortunately stillcontinued 
to neglect, earned on the contest with 
a desperate perseverance, worthy of 
so noble a people in so good a cause. 

One of the last acts of the 
Jan. 3. supreme junta, was to de¬ 
cree the same honours to 
Gcrona, and its heroic defenders, as 
had been awarded to Zarago/a. The 
rewards which Mariano Alvarez had 
deserved by his admit able conduct, 
weie to be given to his family, if, as 
there was reason to fear, he himself 
should not live to receive them. This 
apprehension was but too well found* 
ed ; Alvarez recovered sufficiently to 
be removed to Fig^jcras, the place to 
which, by his own choice, he was con- 
\ej«'d prisoner, for, in this respect, 
Augereau maintained*his word; but 
he soon died there. The Catalans* 
affirm, that Buonaparte sent orders 
to have him executed in tae public 


plaza, or market-place of Gerona, but 
tnat the French, fearing the effect 
which this would have upon the peo¬ 
ple, and yet not daring to disobey 
their tyrant, satisfied his coward^ 
vengeance, by poisoning their noble 
prisoner: this was believed upon the 
testimony of a man, who deposed 
that he had seen the body, though 
the French endeavoured to conceal it, 
and buried it hastily and by night; 
the face was swoln, and the eyes for¬ 
ced out of their sockets. These ap¬ 
pearances rather denote strangulation 
than poison; under any other circum¬ 
stances, his death would have been 
thought natural, considering what 
be bad suffered, and in how danger¬ 
ous a state of boffily disease be had 
been at the conclusion of the siege ; 
but, if the Corsican be wronged by 
the imputation of this new murder, it 
is owing to his own crimes. He who 
was the public murderer of Hofer, 
vvould as willingly order the execu¬ 
tion of Mariano Alvarez as of San¬ 
tiago Sass { he who was the private 
murderer of Captain Wright, would 
have Alvarez strangled in secret with * 
as little scruple as he had ordered 
the murder of Pichegni. One mur¬ 
der more can neither add to his infa 
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my* nor, in any human conception, 
to the meature of hia guilt. 

About six hundred of the garrison 
of Gerona made their escape from 
Rousillon, and rejoined their bre* 
thren in arms. Among them was Ba¬ 
ron de Eroles, who immediately began 
to make the most vigorous exertions 
for recruiting the army. A decree had 
been past for making every fifth man 
take arms; but this, like most of tht. 
orders of the government, had been 
scandalously evaded; and Eroles was 
now charged by the superior junta of 
Catatonia to see it earned into effect. 

called accordingly upon the people 
in animated language, reminding thevn 
of their forefathers, who spread terror 
through the Greek empire ; and rtv 
ferring, as a not lessillustriousinstance 
of the good effects of discipline, to 
those regiments of the Gerona garri¬ 
son, which had hut lately before the 
siege been filled up by this measure 
of the QuinioSi or fifths. This de¬ 
cree, even nows was very imperfect¬ 
ly executed ; nevertheless, the patrio¬ 
tic army was considerably strengthen¬ 
ed, and it derived new spirit from its 
new commander; for Blake being re¬ 
moved to the command of the central 
army, O’DonneU was appointed to 
succeed him. Blake, with all his ta- 
‘leQ(8, had been tdo unfortunate to be 
popular, and O’Donnell, by his ^len- 
did enterprizes for tke relief of Ge- 
jrooa, had obtained the confidence 
both of the soldiers and the people. 

Catalonia was in a deplorable state. 
In tile other parts of Spain, grievous¬ 
ly as they aU had suffered, the scene 
of actiim had frequently been shifted; 
but in Catalonia the war has be«i 
carried on without intermission, from 
the commencement of the i evolution. 
A noble instance of the spirit of the 
Catalans was given by the people of 
Viiladmn, an open town in the plain 


of Vich; on the approach of a French 
detachment, wliicii they had no means 
of resisting, the whole of its inha¬ 
bitants retired to ihc mounrams in 
the midst of February. The French 
commandant, ruidiug the place thus 
utterly deserted, wrote to the icgi- 
dor, tell'Mg him, that if he did not 
bring back the inhabitants by the next 
day, he should be obliged to repott 
their conduct to Marshal Augereau, 
ahd take the necessary measures for 
reducing them to nbeuiciice ; at the 
same time he assured him, that the 
most rigorous intans would be taken 
to pieserve perfect order. 'I'hc re- 
gidor returned li’s answer in these 
words; ** That the French •rtionmay 
know th • love they bear totlieii icli- 
gion, their king, and their country, all 
these people are content to remain bu¬ 
ried among the snows of Montscu, la¬ 
ther than submit to the hateful domi¬ 
nion of the French troops.” So many 
families, in this same spirit, forsovik 
their homes, rather th^u remain subject 
to the iuvaders,thatthesuperior junta, 
by O’Domiell’s suggestion, issued a 
decree for providing them with quar¬ 
ters in the same manner as the soldici s. 

The fall of Gerona enabled the be¬ 
sieging army to pursue further ope¬ 
rations, which wati done, according to 
the French accounts, with such suc¬ 
cess, riiat little more was necessary for 
the complete subjugation of Catalo¬ 
nia. Augereau asserted in his dis¬ 
patches, that the Ampurdam was re¬ 
duced, tile peasants taken in arms 
bung in great numbers upon thetree.s 
along the roads,* and all the French 
communications secure. <* The fa¬ 
mous Rovira,” General Sou ham said, 

** fied before him, notwithstanding 
his audacious boasts of his incursions, 
his robberies and assassinations for 
in this manner did these invaders, 
robbers, and murderers, always speak 
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of the patriots^ against whom they 
were waj^mg a war of extermination. 
Finally, in the plain of Vich, on the 
5i?0tli of February, they hoasteil of the 
most glorious vieiory wliich they had 
yet obtained, aflirmiiig that O’Don¬ 
nell had been totally defeated, with 
tliL loss ol .3.5CX) killed and wounded, 
and about as many prisoners, and all 
his baggage : he could find no safety, 
except under the walls of Tarrago¬ 
na. It was evulent, even from Au- 
geicau’s onn ricc<iunt of ihit. action, 
that tin* Spaniards Ind displayed in it 
both discipline .mid counige; and it 
was soon seen, that they boasted of 
its consequences as vainly as they 
had grossly cxaggera^Lcd the success. 
Meantime a division, under the Ita¬ 
lian General Mazzachelli, laid siege 
to the castle of HostMiich, a small 
fortiess seven leagues from Gerona, 
on the way to Barcelona, and there¬ 
fore of impoitancc to the communi- 
Cdtion between those places. The 
little town of Hostalric h, not being 
defensible, was t.tkcn possession of by 
the invaders on the 9th of .lanuary ; 
the inhabitants took refuge in the 
church, and defended themselves there 
till a party from the castle sallied to 
ihcii relief, and escorted them in, from 
Avhence they removed at leisure be¬ 
fore the blockade of the castle was 
pressed. .Julian de Estrada, who com¬ 
manded here, encouraged his men by 
the example of Gerona. “ This fort¬ 
ress,” said he, “ is the daughter of 
Gerona, and ought to imitate its mo¬ 
ther ill resistance.”, The siege be¬ 
gan on the 13th of January, and one 
of its outworks, called Torre de los 
Fraylcs, the Friar*s Tower, was ta¬ 
ken on the fiOth. D. Francisco Oli¬ 
ver, a braVe officer, who had theVom- 
mand there, svas killed by a hand-gre- 
iiadt', which exploded as he was throw¬ 
ing it, and Clemente Merino, who suc¬ 


ceeded him, either from treason or 
cowardice, immediately delivered up 
liis post. Augercaii, who was at this 
time come in person to inspect the 
state of the siege, and accelerate the 
operations, thought this a good op¬ 
portunity to intimidate the governor, 
and summoned him to surrender, say¬ 
ing, that he and the garrison should 
in that case be allowed all the honours 
of war, and marched as prisoners to 
France; giving them two hours to 
reply, and warnfng them that if they 

hjsed to submit upon this summons, 
tin*/ were not to expect to be treated 
as soldiers, hut should suffer capital 
punishment, as men taken in rebellion 
again‘«t their lawful king, Estrada 
replied, that the Spaniards had no 
other king than Ferdinand VII. The 
siege was carried on with little vigour 
till the 20th of February, when the 
French began to bombard the fori j 
but the men who defended it show¬ 
ed themselves worthy of the cause in 
w liich they were engaged, and of tlicir 
commander; and here, as at Gero¬ 
na, the French, with all their skill, 
and all their numbers, found that the 
strength of a fortress depends less 
upon its walls and bulwarks, than 
upon the virtue of those who defend 
it. 

Hostalrlch was not large eno^g^’ to 
occupy the mapt part of the Fiench 
force in Catalonia, which was suffi- 
ciently numerous for Augcreau to 
commence operations against Lerida, 
and to spread his troops over the 
province, despising the raw levies 
of O’Donnell, Meantime Suebet 
thought, by a rapid movement from 
Aragon, to make himself master of ' 
Valencia, relying as much upon a cor¬ 
respondence with some traitors in the 
city, as upon his own strength. One 
division of his army advanced from 
Alcanijz to Morelia, which it occu- 
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pied without resistance, and from 
thence, by St Mateo and Burriol, 
hastened to Murviedro, where Suchet 
joined it with the other, having plun¬ 
dered Segorbe by the way. I he 
united force consisted of about 12,000 
men, with 30 pieces of field artillerv. 

From thence he march- 
March 5. ed to the Piilg, and fixed 
his head quarters in the 
same place as King Jayme, when h; 
undertook the conquest of Valencia. 
The Valenciantroo'jis, which had ad¬ 
vanced into Aragon to observe his 
moveincnt.s, fell back before lum in 
good order, and D. Jose Caro, bro¬ 
ther to Roniana, captani-general^jl' 
the armv and province, liad taken eve¬ 
ry precaution against the expected at 
tack ; he had fortified the city as well 
as the time and its great extent permit¬ 
ted ; neither stores nor provisions were 
wanting ; and the superior junta, at 
his advice, removed to St Pluhppe, a 
city to which the Spaniards ought in 
these days to ivstore its old name of 
Xaliva, in abhorrence of the barbari¬ 
ties txecuted there by tlie French, un¬ 
der Marshal lierwicK. From thence 
they were to exert themselves in sup- 
pi) i.'g and assisting the capital; a mi¬ 
litary junta was appointed in Valen¬ 
cia, who disposed of all the peasantry 
sltat had taken refuge there where 
they could be most useful, and direc¬ 
ted the labour 1 of a willing people. 
Caro had discovered the treasonable 
correspondence of the enemy in time; 
the traitors were seized a few days 
before Suchet appeared ; and as those 
persons who fled from the city, if 
they were not traitors, proved them¬ 
selves guilty of cowardice by their 
flight, an edict was passed, declaring 
their offices or benefices void, and 
their property confiscated. 

On the night of the fifth, the van 
of the French army entered the sub¬ 


urb of Murviedro, and occupied the 
college oi Pius Vth, the palace, and 
the Zraidia, all withonl the walls , 
from the palace they tired upon the 
bridge, but they were not nnmeious 
enough to lay siege to tlic uly, and 
seem to have relied wholly a;,uu ih - 
wrctcht vviu) had i-romised U) d' 1 u>; 
it up. Hcm*, however, tin y um jn« d 
some days, dining which f.' ' th. 
exasperated, if that were posbihle, the 
hatred of the Spaniards, by i xposing 
the images which they had taken fu),-! 
thi‘ churches ontiicirroacl, ..nd in the 
suburbs, citlii-r stript, or with regi¬ 
mentals thrown over them, io t!i' liP* 
of the city. On t!ie night* of the 
eleventh they decamped in oiich haste, 
that great pai^ of their plunder was 
left behind ilicm. ' 

Augercauj meantime, seems tohave 
believed liis oivn boast, that tlie Spa¬ 
nish army m Catalonia was entiivly 
routed, and incapable ot ofl'ernig anj 
farther resistance. O’Donnell, having 
experienced the superiority wlncli the 
enemy’s discipline gave tliein in the 
management of large bodic.» of men, 
had immediate reeouise to that sys. 
tcni of waifaie, m which enterpn/e, 
celerity, ami the ardour of the sol¬ 
diers, are of more avail than lacnes. 
He retreated rapidly from Moya to 
Terrasa, thus leaving Manresa unco- 
verefl: the mhahitantsol thatcityfor- 
sook it on tlie approach of the French; 
and O’Donnell, continu¬ 
ing to lead them on, fell March 16. 
back, first to Villa-fran- 
ca del Panadcs, then to Torre-den- 
barra, finally under the walls of Tar¬ 
ragona, executing these movements 
with the ino|t perfect order, and with¬ 
out the loss of a single man. The 
enemy, in pursuit, as tl«?y believed, 
of a flying army, occupied Manresa 
with 1.500 men, left ‘J(K) in Villa-fr.ai- 
ca, aod proceeded till they also camv 
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in sight of Tarragona. One division 
occupied VendreU, and extended to 
thv* Arco de Bara, upon the high road 
to Barcelona; but in a fevr days this 
division Joined the main 
March 28. bod>, which was at Coll 
de Santa Cristina, and 
they immediately advanced towards 
Vails. O’Donnell, profiting by this 
inoviment, sent Camp Marshal D. 
Juan Caro against Villa-franca ; Ca¬ 
ro proceeded by forced 
March 30. marches, and surprised 
the enemy on the fo!. 
lowing morning; between 2 and 300 
were killed, and 040 made prisoners, 
not a man escaping. Caro himself 
was wounded} the command of his 
detachment devolved dpon Brigadier 
• D. Gervasio Gasca, and they pro¬ 
ceeded toward Manrcs^a, to attack 
the enemy, who occupied that town. 

A body of 5 or 600 men had al¬ 
ready been sent to reinforce the French 
ip Manresa, and had effected their 
junction, though not without the loss 
of two carts of ammunition, and forty 
Itilled, in an action with a party of su- 
maianes and of expati utes, as the Spa¬ 
niards were called w hose homes were 
occupied by the enemy. Augoreau 
no sooner heard of tlie loss in Villa- 
franca^ than, apprehending a similar 
attack upon Manresa, be ordered a 
reinforcement of 1200 men fronr Bar¬ 
celona, to proceed tnere with the ut¬ 
most celerity. Gasca, receiving time¬ 
ly intelligence of this movem-nt, iu- 
stead of proceeding upon 
April 3. Manrtsa, marched to in¬ 
tercept this column, and 
fell in with it between Esparraguera 
and Ahcera s 400 were Jeft upon the 
field, .>00 made prisoners, and the re¬ 
mainder toward Barcelona; not 
mpre 200 reaching that city. 
The Spifdards, after this second sue* 
ccss| prepared to execute their pro* 


jected attack upon the French in 
Manresa, and the Marquis de Cam- 
poverde took the command for this 
purpose: But the men had exerted 
themselves too much in forced march¬ 
es and in action to perform this enter- 
prize with the same celerity as the two 
former, and on the night before the at¬ 
tack should have been made, Schwartz, 
who headed the French detachment, 
evacuated the town, and took the 
road to Barcelona by Santa Clara, 
Baratd, and Marieta. He began his 
retreat at eleven on the night of the 
4tb. Brigadier D. Francisco Mtlans, 
who was stationed at San Fructuos, 
pjissing the night under arms, to be 
ready for the attack at seven on the 
following morning, wasapprisedof the 
enemy’s retreat between four and five, 
and dispatched the corps of expalri- 
ates,under Rovira,inpursuit, while the 
rest of the division followed as fast as 
ossible. Rovira, whom the French 
ad so lately, with their characteristic 
insolence, reviled as a wretch who fled 
before them, passing in two hours 
over a distance which was the ordina¬ 
ry journey of four, in their purs«iit, 
overtook them at Hostalet, and at¬ 
tacked them with his usual intrepidi¬ 
ty. Schwartz, whose force consist¬ 
ed of 1 500 men, formed them into a 
column, and contihucd to retrg^, 
fighting as he went: Rovira, how¬ 
ever, so impeded his movements, that 
he gave time fur Milans to come up 
with them near Sabadell; the Spa¬ 
niards thenchatged with the bayonet ^ 
500 of the French fell, 300 were 
made prisoners { Schwartz himself 
was wounded, and owed his life to 
the swiftness of his horse. The rea¬ 
son why the number of the slain ex¬ 
ceeded that of the prisoners, was, that 
some of the French, after having sur¬ 
rendered, fired upon the Spaniards. 
The amount of the slam and the 
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prisofiers in these action* falls far 
short of the sum of the French loss; 
at all times the desertion from their 
armies m Catalonia vras very great, 
and every defeat gave the poor Ger¬ 
mans, who were forced into their 
wicked service, aa opportunity to es¬ 
cape from it. The whole loss which 
they sustained from these welhplan- 
ned enterprises was not less than 
5000. O’Donnell hoped that he 
should now be enabled to relieve Hob- 
tafarich; but the main body of the 
French returning from Reus, which 
they had taken possession of a few 
days before, toward Barcelona, com¬ 
pelled Campoverde’s division to foil 
back, and thus prevented the attempt. 
In Catalonia, indeed, as in the rest 
of Spain, though more military talent 
and far more energy was displayed 
there than in the outer provinces, it 
was less a war of armies than of the 
people against a great military force. 
Wherever, therefore, the French mo¬ 
ved in great bodies, the Catalans 
could not resist them, or resisted in 
vain; in general actions and in sieges, 
the enemy were sure to be successfol; 
the French, and they in this country, 
who, from their mingled fear and ad¬ 
miration of Buonaparte, would have 
had us abandon the peninsula to his 
ii»rcy, concluded that the party 
wmch won battles, and captured fort¬ 
resses, must necessaftly soon become 
masters of the Country; and thev 
reasoned thus, because they nevertook 
into their calculation the national cha¬ 
pter, Uie physical strength of Spain, 
and ti^ moral strength of man. 

The effect of that moral power was 
shown not less admiral^ at Hostal- 
rich than it had been at Zaragoza and 
Oerona, though the three sieges dif¬ 
fered materially from each other in 
all their circumstances. The little 
town of Hoitalrieh was not included 


within the works, and the fortress con¬ 
tained no other inhabitants than its gaiv 
nsoii. The bombardment began on 
the 20th of February. The adjutant, 
D. Jose Antonio Roca, was writing a 
dispatch for the governor to the com- 
mandcr'in-chif f, when a shell burst so 
near then that one of the fragments 
entered the room and swept away evr. 
ry thing oft the table. Roca picked 
up his paper, and, remarking that the 
sand wmch it carried with it might 
save him the trouble of telling the 
general they were bombarded, conti¬ 
nued his dispatch. A private soldier, 
who went out of the works for water, 
received a musket-ball in his groin as 
he was returning; he laid his hand 
upon the woutfd, and carrying in the 
pitcher steadily with the other, met 
his seijeant, tp whom he deliver^ it; 
then groping in the wound for the 
ball, which probably had not gone 
very deep, he pulled it out with his 
fingers, gave it to the aerjeant, saying, 
** 1 deposit this ball in your hands, 
that you may keep it for me, be¬ 
cause, as soon as 1 am cured, this 
very ball shall revenge me upon the 
first Frenchman at whom I can get a 
shot.” And as he went to the hos- 
ital he charged his comrades, in case 
e should not live to take vengeance 
for himself, thattheywould take It for 
him. <6uch was the spirit with which 
Hostalrich was defended. “ Let eve¬ 
ry cu-curostance of the siege be made 
Iwown,” said this brave garrison; 
** if we are successful, they will give 
hope, and confidence, and joy to eve- 
ry true patriot $ if we are unfortu¬ 
nate, they will excite a different feel¬ 
ing, but they will never produce ’ 
shame or dismay.** 

Verdier, who cbmmand^d the be* 
sieging army, addressed a new sum. 
mons to the governor at the thne of 
O'Donnell's masterly retreat to Tar- 
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ragona, representing that movciiier.l 
as the consequence ui a total defeat. 
“ The wreck of the Spannh army,’* 
he said, “ was seeking a 
March 23. moment’s '-liclter in 'I’ar- 
ragona and 'I'ortosa, vi¬ 
gorously puisind by Angeieau in 
person, who would immediately com¬ 
mence the siege of both tiiose places. 
The siege of Lerida w'as already fai- 
advanced, and its fall inevitable. Hos- 
talrich was a fort of no other use 
than as it intei rnpted the communica¬ 
tion betw’ccn Gerona and Barcelo¬ 
na ; and this the governor might j>cr- 
ceive it no longer effected, the Fi'ench 
liavmg made a newr load, and commu¬ 
nicating freely with that city.- The 
object, therefore, forMcfending it, no 
longer existed ; and a longer resist¬ 
ance, instead of adding to his glory, 
would be called a«vain obstinacy, draw 
upon him the reproaches t)f postcii- 
ty, and make him responsible for the 
blood which sliooldbo shed.” Consi¬ 
dering these eirciimstances, the French 
general summoned him to suriendcr, 
offeilng him all the honours of war. 
The Marshal Duke of Castiglione, 
Augcie.iu, he added, rosoking his 
former declaration, had authoiized 
him to projiose these terms. “ Yon 
W'ill do well, Sir,*’ he continued, “ to 
accept them wuth glory; if you delay, 
they will with.out doubt be I'efiiscd 
to you, and y on will then he obliged 
to suffer conditions, w'hich, however 
rigorous they may appear, are dicta¬ 
ted by justice, seeing that a protract¬ 
ed resi.>lance is neither justified by 
honour nor by reasdn.** Estrada rc- 
pbed, by referring him to his former 
determination, and to fhc conduct of 
the garrison. 

The sifuaiion of the fortress, upon 
a craggy height, secured it against 
an assault, while there were any reso¬ 
lute men to defend it. The bom¬ 


bardment continued till every build- 
ing witlim the w'alls had been destroy¬ 
ed, except a casemate, which served 
as an hospital, and was only large 
enough to hold onc-and-twenty beds; 
the remainder of the sick and wound- 
(d were secured in a mine, and the 
gniii'on also had their quarters undci 
gioiiiid. Supplies had been introdu¬ 
ced about the middle of the siege; 
all other attempts had been defeated, 
and would Invc been of no avail at 
leug^th had they succeeded, because 
the cisterns were destioycJ. Estra¬ 
da h'ld the example of O’Douncll’-? 
retreat f'^'iin Gerona b<’foie him, and 
flelermined lO make hii way through 
the enemy’s liuc-s, rather tliaii capitu¬ 
late. This heconc''rtcd with O’Don¬ 
nell, w’lio, for llic purj'cte of decei¬ 
ving the besiegers, oid' ied some ves¬ 
sels to approach Arens do M ir, the 
nearest part of the coast, sent one de- 
tachiiK nt to Culloff their attention on 
tlie side of Oisavina and Moniiegr'*, 
and another on th onthoin skills of 
Monseny towaul Bicda. Augcrcaii, 
who had come to wilne'.a tlu'ca] ture 
of a fortress which had lesiskd him 
for four montlis, sent in a last srm- 
motis on the evening of the lltli of 
May, offering the same tcrnii wliich 
had been granted to Gt rona ; he gave- 
them two hours for'considcration^ajnd 
declared, that if the foit was not theu 
delivered np, the wh-de of the gani- 
Bon should be put to ihe sw'ord. Es- 
tiada laid this before his officers, and 
with one consent they returned for 
answer, that they thanked the mar¬ 
shal for thinking them worthy of be¬ 
ing thus named with Gerona, but 
that they were not y&t in a condition ‘ 
to make them yield. On the follow¬ 
ing morning, the men, to their great 
joy, were informed of the resolution 
which had been taken. 

The French expected such an at- 
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tempt, and judged, from the stirwhich 
they beheld in tlie fort, that it would 
be made in the ensuing night. That 
evening, therefore, they strengthen¬ 
ed their post at Toidera on the right, 
thinking, as the men themselves did, 
that the governor would make for 
Arens de Mar, where the ships were 
awaiting him. At ten, the garrison 
descended the glacis on the side of 
high road of St Celoai, anderosse 1 
the road and the space between the 
fort and the heights of Masanas. It 
was broad moon-light. Two advan¬ 
ced parties, to the right and left, fell 
upon the enemy’s picquets with the 
bayonet ; those, however, who ese^- 

{ )ed gave the alarm ; but the garrison 
lad gained the start, ascended to St 
Jacinto, and hastened toward St Feliu 
de Buxaleu. A league from Hostal- 
nch tliey fell in with an enemy’s en¬ 
campment, and routed them; this 
gave the alarm to another body of 
1^000 French, whose station was near, 
on the voad to Arhucias j but they 
were received so resolutely, that they 
soon gave over the pursuit. Thus 
all was effected which could be done 
by ikill and courage; one division lost 
its w ay, and many of the men dropt 
on the road, their strength failing 
them on tliis great exertion, from the 
of rest and food, which they had 
long endured. Among them was the 
iioole Julian de Estrada, who thus 
fell into the hands of the enemy: 
this was a tar heavier loss to his coun¬ 
try than that of the fortress which 
he had defended so well; and in the 
course of the war, Catalonia has had 
but too much cause bitterly to regret 
the loss of sueh men as Estrada and 
Alvarez. 500 men reached Vich in 
safety on the following day, 132 join¬ 
ed them on the next, being pail of 
the hattahou of Ocrotia, who had lost 
their way and fallen in with the cnc- 
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my; straggleis continually came in, 
and on the c\cning of that day, the 
number who had accomplished their 
retreat amounted to8(X). The French, 
asserted, that every man was either 
killed'or taken. 

In such an enterpri/e, it was iin- 
possibK to bung off the sick aiul 
wounded; the comptroller of thelios- 
pital, D. Manuel Miguel Mellado, 
remained with them to go through 
the form of delivering up the nuns, 
and provide for their safety, that they 
might not be surprised by a merciless 
enemy. JSuch of the invalids as were 
best able mounted guard, the gates 
were closed, and the dr iw-bridges rai¬ 
sed ; and in this state Mellado anxi¬ 
ously waited ffir what might happen. 
H«ili an hour before muinight, a bri<sk ' 
fire of musketry was poured in iipoa 
the fl'uiks of the ravelin, and of St 
Francisco. Mellado called out to the 
enemy to cease firing, for the fort was 
theirs, and n quested them to wait 
till tlie morning, that he might deli¬ 
ver a letter from the governor to the 
Frcncli general. They replied, they 
would ouffer no delay, the gates must 
instantly be opened ; and if not, they 
had ladder.-!, and would enter and put 
every man to the .-.word. He, how¬ 
ever, told l]>em he would not open 
the gatea till he liad swjn their gene¬ 
ral; •upon tlua they renewed ttieir 
llic, setting up a loud sIuaiI, like men 
who were about to obtain po se.ssion 
of their prey. Mellado liasccncd to 
the bulwark of St Barbara, where lie 
apprehended the escalade would be 
made, and therJh' perceived tli it riie 
enemy, who had found x rope ladder 
in the Govern'd way, were e.i.lcavour- 
ing to grapple the draw-hiidge with 
it; but, either from the wijight of the 
rope, which rcndcivd it difficult to be 
thrown, or because the irons were not 
sufliciently sharji to lay hold, their 
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attempts were frustrated. This Mel- the Catalans suffered an- 
lado could not foresee, and knowing other loss. The islands Ma^ IS, 
that no tiftve was to be lost, he has- and fortress of Las Me-^ 
tened out through a corered way to das, which were of material import- 
the nearest work of the enemy, and ance from their position on the coast, 
called out to the commandant, re- were surprised by a party of Neapo, 
questing him to stop the assault, and litan infantry, and given up in a 
•end linn to the general, that he manner which the French imputed to 
might deliver the governor*8 letter; cowardice, though, by their own ac- 
thc party who were flanking the co,unt, trea‘;oD, on the part of the 
ntvelm no sooner heard his voice, commander, was the only inteUigi- 
than they fired a volley towards it; ble cause of their success* The im- 
up(Mi whicli, without waiting for an portant city of‘Lerida also was bc- 
aoswer, he hastened to the nearest trayed by a coward and a traitor, 
centinel of the French, and the cap- I'be town was entered by assault,' in 
tain of the guard conducted him to wliich the French perpetrated their 
the French commandant in the town; ysual cruelu'^s, and tlie castle, whose 
whom he entreated to have compas- works were uninjured, and which, un- 
rion upon the wounded in the fort, der Alvarez or Estrada, might have 
and cab off the assailants. This of- rivalled Gerona, was surrendered the 
ficer was a man of humility, and next day. For this there was no ex- 
instantly sent off" to suspend the as- cuse t O’Donnell’s last orders to the 
aault, while Mellado, who was now governor had been, that if the city 
delivered from his fears for his poor should be taken, he was to defend the 
defenceless countrymen, was escort- fortresses; and if no such orders had 
ed to the general. In the morning been given, his duty required him to 
the gates were opened to the enemy, hold out to the li^st extremity. The 
The French soldiers gave sufficient commander in chief, who rewarded 
proof how httle mercy the wound- the brave defenders of Hostalrich 
ed would have found at their hands, witli a medal, stigmatized this act of 
had they been under no controul, for cowardice or treason as it deserved; 
they stript the clothes and blankets but he reminded the Catalans, that 
from the beds of these helpless men. Tarragona, Tortosa, Cardona, Berga, 
The Italian General Mazzachelli 8cu de Urgel, Collide Ballaguer, ^d 
gave orders that they should Ife con- Mequtnenza, still remained as bul- 
veyedto Gerona; and Mellado, having warlts of the principality, and that if 
seen this performed, and perceiving all these were lost, there would be 
jEhat it was intended to detain him their inaccessible mountains; and that 
and his assistants as prisoners, took when they began the war, they had 
the fiist opportunity of making his neither army nor fortresses, for all 
escape. ‘ their fortifira places had been dis- 

At the very time wlwn the garri- mantled. A wound which he had 
aon 0 fHo||talricb,aftcrpfour month’s received during the siege of Gerona, 
defence; i|nd a bombardment, dunng and which had never been healed, be#- 
which between three and four thou- cause he never allowed himself rest 
aand riiells were thrown into tiu; place, enough from the incessant and anxious 
thus gallantly effected their retreat, activity of his rituation, became now 
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10 threatening, that he waa cositrtin- 
cd for a while to withdraw from the 
command. Augereau also about the 
same time was recalled; his success 
in sieges^ did not expiate, in Buona> 
parte's eyes, the losses which he had 
sustained in the flying warfare of the 

? atriots; ar*d Macdonald, the French 
>uke of Tarento, was sent to super¬ 
sede him. Augereau escorted lyith 
him into France the plunder of Bar* 
celona; and it was remarked in the 
Catalan papers, that of all the officers 
who formed this escort, General Cha- 
bran was the only one who did hot at 
his departure rob the house iii which 
he had been quartered, but returned 
the spoons which he bad used to their 
owner. 

O’Donnell did wisely in preparing 
the Catalans to rely more upon the 
strength of their country, and their 
own unconquerable spirit, than upon 
walls and fortresses. It was not long 
before his wound healed, and he was 
enabled to resume the command; but 
he could not prevent the loss of Me- 
quinenza, an old town with a fortified 
castle, which commanded the naviga- 
tion of the Ebro, being situated just 
where that nver receives the Segra. 
It was besieged immediately after Le. 
rida had been so basely surrendered: 
t|ij works werd in themselves very 
imperfect, and had long been neglect- 
ed, having since thi Succession War 
received only such hasty repairs as 
had been made during the present 
danger. D. Manuel Carbon com¬ 
manded* there; the enemy twice at¬ 
tempted to carry the town by storm 
00 the night of the ^d of June, and 
vteet repalsed*with considerable loss. 
Tlie place was defended till the gar¬ 
rison were exhausted by incessant at- 
tack% and the works were reduced 


m, 

to a heap of ruins; and itfdl, after a 
brave defence, m the fourth week of 
the wege. By the fall of Mequioea- 
za the course of the Ebro from Za¬ 
ragoza was left open to the enomy, 
and Suchet immediately prepared to 
besiege Tortosa. 

Suclu'i had under hn command m 
Aragon at this time about ]6,000foot, 
and 1600 cavalry. Macdonald’s force 
in Catalonia was abont 17,000 men. 
O’Donnell’s was the ^nly regular 
force opposed to both: D. Francis¬ 
co Palafox had the command in Ara¬ 
gon; but though small parties of 
patriots carried on a harassing and 
wasting war against the invaders, the 
efforts of the Aragoneze were by no 
means equal tfl those of the Catalans ; 
and Valencia, having dehvered itself* 
from the enemy, did not exert itself, 
as duty «k1 interest equally required, 
to assist the neighbouring provinces. 
O’Donnell therefore, almost unassist¬ 
ed, was left to oppose the combined 
opmations of both armies. Tortosa 
stands upon the left back of the Ebro, 
about four leagues fiom the sea; a 
city of some extent, which had once 
been well fortified, and was still ca¬ 
pable of making a long defence. The 
Count de Aladia D. Miguel Lilt was 
appointed governor as soon as it was 
certain that the place was to be be- 
siegrti; he had displayed such, skfll, 
and enterorize, ana endurance in the 
memorable * retreat which he made 
with a handful of men after the bat' 
tie of Tudela, that it was thought a 
man more adequate to the duties of 
this important Station could not have 
been chosen. 

Suchet bfgan hU prraaratiotis a- 
gainst Tortosa immediately after Me- 
quinenza had fallen, and encamped 
before it on both sides of the Ebro 
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at the beginninpr of July. Before 
Macdonald could co-operate with him, 
it was necessary to secure the entrance 
of a convoy into Barcelona ; for the 
patriots, in spite of all the enemy's 
force, kept up such an active warfare 
upon the Llobregat, that that city 
was always in some degree blockaded. 

Macdonald brought 12,000 
Jul^ 18. men to cover the entrance 
of these provisions ; with 
8000 he attjickcd the force which 
O'Donnell had sent to intercept it, 
while the remaining four escorted the 
convoy within the walls. The French 
eflectod their purpose through an er¬ 
ror of tlx* armed peasantry, who ought 
to have attacked the rear of the con¬ 
voy, but were too inteftt upon pursu¬ 
ing an advantage where it was of less 
iniportanre. * 

The main cfForts<of O’Donnell were 
directed to the relief of Tortosa, and 
the manner in which, by his incessant 
activity, he impeded the siege for 
many months, affoids the strongest 
proof of military talents. Macdo¬ 
nald, to distract his attention, and 
thus favour the operations of Suchet, 
made a movement about the end of 
August upon Tarragona, and a warm 
skirmish took place in sight of the 
city, so near the sea, that, the guns 
of an English frigate were enabled to 
conti’bute materially to the siftcess 
of the Spaniards ; the enemy then re¬ 
treated Irom the plain of Tarragona, 
having derived no other advantage 
from their attempt than the plunder 
of the town of Reus. Sarshcld and 
Ibarrola harassed th6m in their re¬ 
treat, recovered part of the booty, 
made ISO prisoners, ayd killed and 
wounded about 3(X). 

After this repulse, Macdonald took 
a position near Cervera, as a central 
point, from whence he could covt 
Siichct’s army before Tortota, and 


threaten the rear of the Spanish force 
upon the line of the Llobivgat, while 
at the same time he occupied an ex¬ 
tent of country capable of supplying 
him with provisions. O’Donnell was 
at this time about to renew the [.ys- 
tem of warfai c which had provt J so 
successful .ngainst Augercau, and this 
movement of Macdonald'scnablcd him 
to ^0 it with more advantage. He 
embarked a small detachment, pro¬ 
vided with artillery, at Tarragona, 
which«sailod undt'r convoy of a small 
Spanish squadron, and the Cambrian 
frigate. On the sixth of September 
he put himself at the head of a divi- 
siqn, and leaving ♦^lic Marquis of Cam- 
poverde to throw up w'orks near La 
Beguda, and secure him on that side, 
proceeded to Esparraguera j from 
thence he reconnoitred El Bruch, 
and Casamasatias, and leaving Eroles 
to guard that position, ordered Bri¬ 
gadier Georget to take post at Mom- 
buy, close by Igualada ; and Camp- 
Marshal D. Jose Obispo to advance 
by a forced march from Moniblanch, 
to the heights upon the right and 
left of Martorcll. This was on the 
ninth; that same night he ordered 
Campoverdt to march the following 
morning for San Culgat del Valles, 
reinforce Geoi get w'ith one battalion, 
and join him. On the tenth, the vvh^ 
division reached Mataro, and joined 
on the day following. There, on the 
morning of the twelfth, one party, 
under D. Honorato de Fleyres, an of¬ 
ficer of engineers, was dispatched to 
take post that night at the Ermida, or 
Chapel of St Grau ; and O’TDonnell 
moved for Tordera, sending off two 
detachments to Hostalrich and Gero- 
na, which he was about to leave in his 
roar, that by appearing before the 
walls they might induce the garrisons 
to suppose he was reconnoitring them 
with a view to invest those places. 
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This service they executed with 
great success; one party bringing oiF 
nine prisoners from the suburbs of 
Hostalrich, the other eleven from 
under the walls of Lerida. A field- 
piece and a mortar were lauded at Ca- 
lellaj with this artillery O’Donnell 
halted fo. the night at Vidreras, and 
prepared to attack General Schwartz 
on the following morning at Bisbal, 
to prevent him from succouring St 
Feliu dc Guixols and Palamos, which 
Fleyres was toal tack at the same time. 
From Vidreras to Bisbal, is a dis¬ 
tance, which, in that country, where 
di')ianceb are measured by time, ib 
computed at eight hours. At dny- 
hreak on the 1-1 th, he a-l'MiKed with* 
the regiment of Nuinaiitia, GO hussars, 
and I(X) volunteers from the corps of 
Tliboria, Aragon, and Gerona: the 
regiment of Ihberia followed him at 
a Jess exhausting pace; the rest of 
the division, under C.nupoverdc, went 
by Llagostei a to take post in the val¬ 
ley of Art), where it might act as a 
body of reserve, and cut off the com¬ 
munication of the enemy, in case they 
should retire from the points which 
they occupied. O’Donnell proceed¬ 
ed so rapidly, that he performed the 
uuial journey of eight hours in little 
mole than four ; the infantry keeping 
up with the horse ^t a briak trot the 
whole way. As soon as they approach¬ 
ed the place, they oiVupicd all the 
entranceb, to prevent tlic enemy, who 
’ Ind shut thcmbclves up in an old cas¬ 
tle, from escaping ; the infantry took 
possession of the houses near the cas¬ 
tle, and b&gan to fiie upon it, while 
others ascended the church tower, 
•rung the somatei^ andfrom thence al&o 
liied upon the castle. The peasants 
who were within the sound took 
arms; O’Donnell, seeing that mus- 
k''try was of little avail, and that 


Schwartz did not surrender at hia 
summons, rcbolved to na fire to the 
gates ; but approv\thnig too near, he 
received a musket ball in his right 
log : just at this time a party of 100 
foot, and tVJ cuirassiers, came from 
the side of Torruella, to succour their 
friends at Bisbal. The corps of re¬ 
serve charged them ; the cuirassiers 
fled towards Gerona ; the infantry 
^erc all taken, as was also a small 
convoy with its escort. The regiment 
of lliberin also now came up, and at 
night-fall Scliwartz was glad to ob¬ 
tain the honours of war, and surren¬ 
der with his whole party, consisting 
of 650 men, and oflicers. • 
Fleyres ineantiine, leaving St Grau 
at two in the morning of the same 
day, divided his little force, that he 
might attack S^ Felio de Guixols and 
Palamos at the sumo time. Against 
the latter place he dispatched D. 'Fa- 
dco Aldea, with flOO foot and 20 
horse; he himself, with the same num¬ 
ber of horse and 250 foot, proceeded 
against St Felio j and 150 men were 
left, as a reserve for both parties, 
upon the heights of the road of La 
Zcrolcs. After some rtsiitance at St 
Felio, in which the French lost 56 
men, they surrendered, dismayed, as 
it appears, at O’Donncirs name: 270 
men and eight officers were taken 
here. At Palamos the success was 
equally complete. Here the squa¬ 
dron co-operated, and more resistance 
was made, for the enemy had batte¬ 
ries. which they defended ; but after 
thi‘ loss of 60 men, 255, with seven 
officers, surrciidefed ; 70 more were 
taken by Fleyres in the castle of Ca- 
lonje. The S([uadron on its way, on 
board of which General Doyle bad 
embarked, met with equal success at 
Bagur; and the result of the expe¬ 
dition was, that more than 1200 men, 
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with threescore officers, and 17 pieces 
of artillery, were taken. 

This expedition was planned and 
executed with equal ability; but the 
succiss, complete as it was, vras dear¬ 
ly purchased, for O’Donnell was dis¬ 
abled by his wound. A reinforce¬ 
ment of 10,000 French en- 
Dec. 13. tered Catalonia. The boats 
of the Eufflish squadron at¬ 
tacked a convoy ot11 vessels, laden 
with provisions for Barcelona, in Pa- 
lamos Bay, which the enemy had re¬ 
occupied: the batteries which pro¬ 
tected them were destroyed, the ma¬ 
gazines blown up, two of the vessels 
brought out, and the rest burnt; but 
our men, having completely effected 
their object, retired hi some disorder; 
the French were joined by a party 
from St Felio, and the English, in¬ 
stead of retreating to the beach, where 
the ships would have covered their em¬ 
barkation, made for the mole,thought- 
Icssly taking their umy through the 
town, which the enemy had now oc¬ 
cupied. The boats made instantly to 
thm assistance, and suffered severely 
in bringing them off. Our total loss 
amounted to 33 killed, 89 wounded, 
and 86 taken prisoners. Captain Fane, 
of the Cambrian, was among the lat¬ 
ter. Canipoverde, Eroles, and Sars- 
field continued to make head against 
Macdonald, notwitlistandinge-tne re¬ 
inforcement which he had received; 
but O’Donnell was compelled to quit 
the command, and retire to Mi^rca, 
to be healed of his wound. His ac¬ 
tivity and successful enterpri/es had 

S tned him the eiitire conHdence of 
9 Spaniards, and made him the ter¬ 
ror of the enemy, and his loss there¬ 
fore was severely felt. Suchet, who 
had been impeded hve months in his 
operations against Tortosa b'«' the in¬ 
cessant vigiluuce of the Cataldiia, v'as 


at length enabled to break ground 
before it. The Valenctans, under Ge¬ 
neral Bassecourt, made an attempt to 
relieve it, and were defeated at Ulde- 
cona, on the 26th of November. Af¬ 
ter this victory Suchet pursued the 
siege without interruption, for the 
Catalan generals were sufficiently oc¬ 
cupied by Macdonald. The place was 
not defended as might have been ex¬ 
pected from Dili’s former conduct, 
nOr as it ought to have been : after 
thirteen dws of open trenches, and 
fourdays ofbombardment, the French 
hd(l established themselves at the bot¬ 
tom of the ditch; they had carried on 
mining opcialions for two days, and 
there were three practicable breaches 
in the body of the place. There were 
7800 troops within the town ; but 
Lili, instead of withstanding an as¬ 
sault, surrendered at discretion. The 
French, to excuse this surrender, as¬ 
serted that the garrison could not 
have defended themselves an hour 
longer without being put to the sword. 
The Spaniards thought otherwise; 
they remembered what Mariano Al¬ 
varez had done at Gerona, where a 
French army, equal in number to tliat 
of Suchet, lay for ten weeks in sight 
of an open breach, which they did 
not dare assault a second time. They 
pronounced seoteuee of death against 
the Count de Alacha, for having thus 
delivered up a city which he had so 
much better means of defending, and 
beheaded him in effigy in the-market-■ 
place of Tarragona. This surrender 
took place on the 2d of January, and 
a few days afterwards Coll de Ba- 
laguer was lost also, either by the 
treachery or cowardice of those who 
should have defended it. But the 
spirit of the province remained un¬ 
broken, though the loss of Tortosa 
cut off its communicatioa with Vo- 

3 
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leacia, tbe great o}]jiect of theFftnch important, because of its port. It 
being, aa they said, to intulate Cata* is painful to reflect, that at ahy time 
Ionia from the rest of Spain ; and during the war ten thouband British 
preparatiqna were immediately made troops would have turned the scale m 
lor the investment of 'Tamgona, the this part of Spam, 
last of its strongholdSf and the most 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Stair of Porhtfrnh Poriuj^ucze Troops talen into Brithh Debated 

ujioH that Subjects Portugurze Atwy r^rmed by Rlarshal Berc^ordt, 


Arrm the battle of Ocana, Lord 
Wcllivgton dearly perceived what 
would be the bu»ines>s of the ensuing 
year. There was mu longer a Spa¬ 
nish army in the field capable of oc¬ 
cupying the atteniion^of the enemy, 
and the continental peace kft Buona- 
paite at hbcity to employ his whole 
force in the nefarious project of sub¬ 
jugating the peninsula. It could not 
therefore be doubted that he would 
make the utmost efforts to destroy 
the English arniy, and obtain posst s- 
Bion of Portugal ; the former of whicli 
obitcts, could he tffect it, would be 
as gratifying to his piide, and hisran- 
C 010 US hatred of the British name, as 
the latter was esbcntial to the fulfil¬ 
ment of his ambitious projects. Well 
aware of this. Lord Wellington, from 
the time that he found it impossible 
to co-operate with the iSpaiiish ar¬ 
mies, began to prepare for the de¬ 
fence of Foitugal. 

The l'ortugucz.c army had taken the 
field almost as soomas Marslial Bercs- 
fbrd w as appointed to the command, 
ao that little or nothing had been done 
towards improving It. The army, 
indeed,tlie govei i ment of that 
countttj^l^ the comnu'iicemept of this 
new was in the worst' possible 
ro^di^ion ; both were in the lowest 


state of degradation to which invete¬ 
rate ignorance and imbecility could 
deduce them. Portugal had excel¬ 
lent laws, and a constitution, the re¬ 
storation of which might satisfy the 
must enlightened of her patriots ; but 
her laws and her constitution had long 
been suspended by a stupid despotism, 
and the noble chaiacter of the people 
seemed to be suspended with them. 
In every department, from the high¬ 
est to the lowest, the rankest abuses 
pix'vailed ; and had it not been for 
the activity which was kept ali^e by 
their commercial relations, the insti¬ 
tutions of the realm were in such 
a state, that the Portugucrc would 
soon have ceased to be ranked among 
civilized nations. ^Yct such arc the 
effects of commerce, that it was.an 
improving country, in spite of its go¬ 
vernment, its idolatiy, its inquisition, 
the degeneracy of the higher ranks, 
the decay of learning, and allthe ochet * 
evils attendant upon the total loss of 
liberty. Had it not been for the 
French revolution, Spain and Portu¬ 
gal might have fermented and puii- 
licd themselves of their civil abuses. 

The government of Portugal ought 
at this time to have been completely 
under our controul. The events in 
Spain had enabled vs twice to expel 
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the Frenchf and we were now prepa¬ 
ring’ to protect their country against 
a tJnrd invasion. NotwithstaJiding 
the spirit of the people, they could 
not have defended themselves without 
our assistance, because of the gene¬ 
ral disorganization ; and it was ne¬ 
cessary that we should carry on the 
war as principals, rather than allies. 
The Prince of Brazil had giveij us 
full powers fur this, and as soon : s 
the troops went into winter quarters, 
Marshal Bertsford began the task of 
lelorming and disciplining the Portu- 
gueze army: how capable the men 
were of being made good soldiers, had 
been suilicieiitly proved by Sir Ry- 
bert Wilson, if it could be supposed 
to require proof. Early in the ses¬ 
sion, pailiamciit was informed that the 
king had authorized pecuuiaiy ad¬ 
vances to be made to Por- 
yeh. 2'J. tugal, in support of its mi¬ 
litary exertions, and had 
made an ariangemciit for the main¬ 
tenance of a bi»dy of troops not ex¬ 
cel ding IlOjOOO men. 20,000 wc al¬ 
ready had in our pay, the sum for 
w iiom was estimated at 600,0001.; 
for the additional ten, it was stated at 
2.50,0001., to which was to be added 
a farther sum of l.'?0,000l. for the 
maintenance of the officers to be em¬ 
ployed in traiiii)<^ these levies, and 
preparing them to act in conjunction 
with the iintidi troops. This led to a 
very interesting debate in the House 
«)f Lords. Maiquis Wellesley affirm¬ 
ed, that Portugal was the most ma¬ 
terial military position that could be 
occupied'for the purpose of assisting 
Spain : lie was ready to admit that 
great disasteis bad lately befallen the 
Spanish cause,—he admitted it with 
pain and regret, and no person could 
view them with deeper concern than 
he did ; but still they were far from 
inking his mind into despair. Still 


he would contend, it was neither po¬ 
litic nor just to manifest any intention 
of abandoning Portugal. z\iid here 
he would call upon their lordships 
distinctly to say, vvhether they were 
prepared to withdraw the British 
troops from Portugal, and thus dispi¬ 
rit that - .luntry, and induce her to re¬ 
lax her cfl'oits for hci own defence ? 
What advnntagecoiild beilerivedtrom 
thus casting over our own councils, 
and the liopcs of Portugal and Spain, 
the hue and complexion of despair ? 
To tell them that the hour of their 
fate was aniv'ed ; that all attempts to 
assist them, oi even to inspirit their 
exertions in ihcir own defence, were 
now of no avail; thaf they must bow 
tlie neck and flibmit to the yoke of a 
merciless invader ? This indeed would 
be to strew tlie conqueror's path with 
flowirs, to prepard the way for Lia 
triumphal march to the throne of the 
two kingdoms. Was it then for this 
that ‘o much treasure had been ex¬ 
pended, that to much of the blood 
had been shed of those gallant and 
loyal nations ^ AYhatever calamities 
and di&a&ters had befallen them, they 
were not imputable to the people of 
Spain. . The spirit of the people was 
excellent, and he ctill ventured to liope 
that it wquld prove unconquerable. 
All their defeats and dibasters were 
solely *10 be ascribed to the vices of 
their government. It was his deci¬ 
ded opinion, and he would not hesi¬ 
tate again to repeat it, that it was the 
imbecility, or treachery, of that vile 
and wretched government which first 
opened the breHch through which 
the enemy entered into the heart of 
Spain } that delivered into hostile 
hands all the fortresses of that coun¬ 
try ; and betrayed her peo])I(} defence¬ 
less and unarmed into the power of a 
perfidious foe. Let us not contri- 
bulje to accomplish wiiat they have 
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80 >riai»sp'ciously begun. Let not 
titcii Iv}. U<hip8 u>me to any resolu- 
tiuu dial can justify Poitugal in re> 
laxiiig her exertions^ or Spain in con> 
sidering her cause as hopeU ss. Yet 
what other consequence would result 
from prematurely withdrawing the 
British troops from Portugal, or re¬ 
tracting the gi ounds upon which we 
have imherto assisted her ?” 

Lord Grenville replied. ” He felt 
it,** he said, ** an ungrateful task, a 
painful dntv, to recal the attention of 
their louiships to his former predic¬ 
tions, vt liicli th«^*y had despised and 
rejected, but which w.re now, all of 
them, too fatally fulfilled. His object, 
howcvei, w as not a mere barren cen¬ 
sure of past errors, but rather, from a 
consideration of those errors, to con¬ 
jure them to rescue the-country from 
a continuane''e of the same disasters, 
and to pay some regard to the lives 
of their fellow citi/-ens. Were they 
disposed to sit in that house day after 
day, and year after year, spectators 
of wasteful expenditure, and the use¬ 
less effusion oi so much of the best 
blood of the country, in hopeless, ca¬ 
lamitous, and disgraceful efforts I It 
was a sacred duty imposed upo^n them 
to sec that not one more life was was¬ 
ted, not one more drop of blood shed 
unpiofitably, where no thinking man 
could say that, by any human 'possi¬ 
bility, such dreadful sacrifices could 
be made with any prospect of advan¬ 
tage. Was there any man that heard 
him, who in his conscience believed 
tliat even the sacrifice of the whole 
of that brave British-army would se¬ 
cure the kingdom of Portugal ? If,** 
said he, ** 1 leccivc from any person 
an answer in affirmatit'c, 1 snail be 
able to judge by that answer of the 
capacity ^ such a person fur * he go¬ 
vernment of this coontiy, or even for 
rlie of public business in 


a deliberative assembly* By what¬ 
ever circumstances, by whatever kind 
of fate it was, I must say, in point of 
fact, that, in my opinipo, 1 alwayi 
thought the object of the euterprize 
impossible; but now I believe it is 
known to all the people of this coun¬ 
try, that it has become certainly im¬ 
possible. Was it then too much to 
ask of their lordships that another 
miUiun should not be w^asted, when 
nothing short of a divine miracle could 
j-endeMt effectuaHo its proposed ob¬ 
ject ?’* In these strong and explicit 
term;' did Lord Grenville declare his 
opinion, that it was impossible for a 
British army to secure Portugal; and 
thus distinctly did he affirm, that the 
opinion of a statesman upon this sin¬ 
gle point w^as a sufficient test of his 
capacity for government. 

After touching upon the conven¬ 
tion of Cintra and Sir John Moore*s 
retreat, he spoke of the impolicy of 
our conduct in Portugal. And heie 
it is to be wished that the feelings of 
government had anticipated, or fol. 
low'cd him. “ If those,** he said, 
who had the management of public 
affairs had possessed any wisdom, any 
capacity for enlightened policy in the 
regulation of a nation’s interests and 
constitution, any right or sound feel¬ 
ings with regard to *hc happiness of 
their fellow creatures, here most for¬ 
tunately had been a wide field open¬ 
ed to them. They had got the pos¬ 
session of the kingdom of our ally| 
with its government dissolved, and no 
means existing within it for the esta¬ 
blishment of any regular authority or 
civil administration, but such as the 
British government alone should sug¬ 
gest. Here had been a glorious op¬ 
portunity for raising the rortugueze 
nation from that wretched and de¬ 
graded condition to which a length¬ 
ened succession of mental ignorance. 
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civil oppression, an«l political tyranny 
and prostitution, had reduced it. Was 
not that an opportunity, which any 
men capable of enlarged and liberal 
views of policy, and influenced by any 
just feelings for the interests of their 
fellow creatures, would have eagerly 
availed themselves of? Would not 
such men have seized with avidity the 
favourable occasion to rescue thejjo- 
pulation of that country from that i i- 
fluence of ignorance and political de¬ 
basement, which rendered the inhabi¬ 
tants incapable of any public spirit 
or national feeling ? At that period 
there occurred a most favourable in¬ 
terval for the adoption of such tne.j- 
flures, before the French could have 
re-entered the Portuguese territory 
over the bleeding carcases of the pa¬ 
triots of Spain. Here was a task 
worthy of the greatest statesmen j 
here was an object, in the accomplish¬ 
ment of wliich there were no talents 
so iranscendant, no capacity so en¬ 
larged, no ability so comprehensive, 
that might not have been well, and 
beneficially, and gloriously employed. 
It was a work well suited to a wise 
and liberal policy ; to an enlarged and 
generous spirit; to every just feeling 
and sound principle of national inte¬ 
rests, to impart the blessings of the 
free institutions of a free government 
to' tlie inhabitants of a country so 
long opptessed and disgraced by the 
greatest tyranny that had ever exist- 
i!j^q.ny nation of Europe,** 

These sentiments were wise and li¬ 
beral ; but Lord Grenville, who had 
been a mTembrr of the anti-jacobin 
cabinet, ought not to have wondered 
. if a little of thv original sin, which 
precipitated this country into the re¬ 
volutionary war, continued still to in¬ 
fluence the government in its conduct. 
After pointing out with too much 
truth in what manner time had been 
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lost in arming and disciplining the 
Poitiigucze,he relapso'l mto hts strain 
of hopeless and unhappy prophecy. 
“He did not,** he said, “mean to 
undervalue the services or the cha¬ 
racter of the Portuguese bohhery, 
whom he considered as possuSbing 
qualitu > capable of being made use¬ 
ful, but he would never admit that 
they would form a force competent 
to the defence of the kingdom ; they 
might be useful in desultory warfare, 
but must be wholly unfit for co-ope¬ 
ration with a regular army. lie was 
not afraid, therefore, of any responsi¬ 
bility that niight he incurred by lus 
staling, that if the safety of the Bri¬ 
tish army was to bi? committed on 
the expectation of such co-operarion, 
it would be exposed to most immi¬ 
nent and perhaps inevitable hazard. 
But if these ;jO,lKK) men weie not 
composed of niidibciplined jr-isants 
and raw recruits, but consl. eel of 
British troops, in addition to the 
British army already in Port up d, he 
should consider it nothing but infa¬ 
tuation to think of defending P u-in- 
gal, even with such a force. He was 
aware it might bf» said, that Portu¬ 
gal, considered with respect to its 
geographical advantages, was capa¬ 
ble of beinffeffectually defended, lie 
was not afraid, however, to assert, 
that against a power possessing the 
whole means or Spain, as he must 
suppose the French to do at this mo¬ 
ment, Portugal, so far from being 
the most defensible, was the least de¬ 
fensible of any country in Europe. 11 
had the longest Iftie of frontier, com¬ 
pared with Its actual extent, of any 
other nation i besides, from its nar¬ 
rowness, its line of defence would be 
more likely to be turned; aqd an in¬ 
vading enemy would derive great ad¬ 
vantages from its local circumstances. 
As to the means of practical defence 
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afforded by its mountains, he should 
only ask, whether the expei ience of 
the last seventeen years had taught 
the world nothing; whether its in- 
atruetive lessons were wholly thrown 
away ? Could it be suppoiecl that a 
country so circumstanced, with a po¬ 
pulation without spit it, and a foreign 

g eneral exercising little short of ar- 
itrary power within it, was capable 
of any effectual defence Lord 
Grenville concluded this memorable 
speech, by moving, as an amendment 
to the usual address, “that the house 
would witliout dehty enttr upon the 
consideration of these most impoi tant 
subjects, in the present difficult and 
alarming state «f these realms.” 

To the better part of tliis speech 
the Earl of Liverpool replied by what 
was in reality a confession of weak¬ 
ness. ** He wcMild not deny,” he 
said, “ that, in the course of the last 
seventeen years, circumstances had 
occuned which rendered an implicit 
adherence to the generally received 
and established principles of our na¬ 
tional policy, a question of great 
difficulty. But nothing had aiis^n 
which, as far as regarded the ancient 
connection between this country and 
Portugal, would, in his apprehension, 
'ustify a sudden departuix* from that 
inc of conduct which we'had obicr- 
ved for a century and a half towards 
that power.** This was a feeble re¬ 
ply ; for onr line of conduct towards 
Foitugal had been suddenly and ne- 
cessaiily changed. In the progress 
of a contest, wherein our own vital 
interests as well as bar’s were at stake, 
our battles were to be fought in Por¬ 
tugal ; and the military resources of 
the country were intrusted to us by 
the prince with the confidence which 
we dcserv'e at his hands. But if those 
resources could be increased,- -as in¬ 
disputably they would have beejiy 
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and that in a most material degree, 
—by setting on foot such measures 
of reform that the restoration of the 
old constitution should have kept pace 
with the political regeneration of 
Spain, it was our duty, both to the 
prince and the people, to have exerted 
our whole inffueiice in bringing about 
this important object. It might have 
been made the condition of our as¬ 
sistance,—^but that would not have 
been necessary; Prince Joam is a 
good^and con&ciontious man, worthy 
to have had better advisers than it 
has ever yet been his fortune to find. 
That which he believed to be his duty, 
he would 'ndeavour conscientiously 
to perform. He should be told, that 
if his counsellors persist in opposing 
every measure of reform, it.is not 
possible that the Portugueze should 
remain enslaved, while the Spaniards 
are free. Let them proceed, like the 
Spaniards, steadily and temperately 
with the'work of reformation, and the 
event of this glorious struggle will pro¬ 
bably be the union of Spain and Por¬ 
tugal in tlie Braganza line. But if he 
persist in continuing the old, destruc¬ 
tive, and suicidal system, instead of ic- 
suming the thione of Portugal, even 
the alliance of England will not be suf- 
fieitnt to suppoit iiim upon that of 
Brazil. It is in hisiown choice lo be 
the last, or the greatest of his Kife. 
Such language ixight startle him, but 
if it came &om an old and fitithful 
ally, of whose strengtli and serviegj 
he was every day receiving' Iresh 
proofs, and whose honour was abcfvc 
suspicion, it would influcncehim also; 
and he as well as his people, Brazi¬ 
lian and Portugueze,,would bless ns 
for our interference. 

** It was not the fault of ministers,” 
Loud Liverpool continued, ** nor of 
the person whom they had sent there 
lu« majesty’s representativof and 
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who had discharged his duty dili¬ 
gently and faithfully, if the exertions 
of the Portugueze government were 
not correspondent to the danger of 
the crisis. The stale of the country 
must be recollected, which might 
truly be said to have been without a 
government; all the antient and esta¬ 
blished authorities having disappeared 
with the jpriuce regent. But, un¬ 
der these unpromising circumstances, 
every thing was done which could be 
done. There was no time lost > there 
was no exertion untried ; there was no 
measure neglected. Never were great¬ 
er exertions made to provide a suffi¬ 
cient force, and,never were they more 
successful. As to the objection, that 
the troops had seen no service, every 
army must have a beginning. If I#ord 
Grenville was not inclined to concur 
in the principle of the proposed mea¬ 
sure, let him declare it; not by a side 
wind, not by an indirect attack oji 
ministers, but by an immediate and 
explicit motion to withdraw the army 
from Portugal. If the defence of that 
country was of that hopeless and des¬ 
perate nature that the noble baron 
conceived it, the sooner the army was 
withdrawn the better. He had talk¬ 
ed as if war had not its chances and 
reverses, as if the risks in military 
operations were*not always propor- 
tiohed to the magnitude of the ob¬ 
ject, and had triumphantly asked, 
what have we gained in the peninsu¬ 
la i What have we gained ! why, we 
have gained the hearts and aflVctions 
of the whole population of Spain and 
Fortugarl; we have gained that of 
which no triumphs, no successes of 
the enemy coi^ld deprive (is. In Por¬ 
tugal, such is the affection of the in¬ 
habitants, tliat there is no want of a 
British Soldier that is not instantjiy and 
cheerfully suppliixi* Look to Spain ! 
What is the feeling of tlie people of 


Spam, even in this awful moment of 
national convuUion and existing re¬ 
volution ? It is that ol the most com¬ 
plete deferem e to the Lriiioli minister 
and government; and so perfect i« 
theircoiilidence in both, that ihc^ have 
placed their fleet under the orders of 
the British admiral. Would a cold, 
cautious, and phlegmatic sy'itein of 
policy haveever produced such pioois 
of unbounded confidence ? WmiM in¬ 
difference have produced those stioug 
and signal proofs of affection ? What¬ 
ever might be the issue of the con¬ 
test in Spain, to this country would 
always remain the proud satisfaction 
of having done its duty, iJe.trusted 
we should never abandon Spain, so 
long as anyaliope remained of the 
possibility of ultimate success. We 
were bound Jjy every scr.tmicut of 
honour and good /aith to siippoit a 
people who had given proofs of ho¬ 
nour, of good fiotli, and of bravery, 
which have not bvcii exceeded by any 
nation that has exioted.” 

Earl Moira replied to thii animated 
appeal, by delivering opinions which, 
as a soldier, he would never have con¬ 
ceived, if he had not been possessed 
by party-spirit. “ Every thing which 
the ministers attempted,” he said, 
“ was marked by imprudence and 
mismanagement; their whole career 
betra^'^ed, as the universal opinion 
of the public pronounced, a total 
want of judgement, foresight, and vi¬ 
gour ; and, as the climax of error, 
they now seemed resolved to difend 
Portugal, according to a plan of de¬ 
fence, too, wliich was perfectly im¬ 
practicable. For it was utter^ ridi¬ 
culous to suppose, tliat the ideas of 
the Count Lippe, ns to the prac¬ 
ticability of defending Portugal front, 
invasion, could now bo relied upon. 
In fact, nothing could be gained from 
the attempt, whilst the dapper W 4 % 
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certain. We should be allowed to 
retain Portugal, under our present 
system, just so long as Buonaparte 
thought proper. The administration 
of these men had been marked by the 
annihilation of every foreign hope, 
and the reduction of every domestic 
resource { they who vaunted of their 
resolution and power to protect and 
liberate the continent, had only sue* 
cecded in bringing danger close to our 
own shores. And why ? because they 
sacrificed the interests of the nation, 
and violated every principle of public 
duty, to gratify their personal ambi¬ 
tion and personal cupidity. He was 
speaking the language of ninety men 
out of' a hundrj^ of the whole po¬ 
pulation of the country, when he 
asserted, that they deserved marked 
reprobation, and exemplary punish¬ 
ment.” ^ 

Viscount Sidmouth regretted the 
opportunitieswhich had been lost, but, 
vrith his English feeling and his usu^ 
fairness, insisted that it was incum¬ 
bent upon us to stand by our allies to 
the uttermost. The Mai quis of Lans- 
down objected to the measures of mi¬ 
nistry more temperately and deco¬ 
rously than his colleagues in opposi¬ 
tion ; but he joined in those slanders 
which weie so profusely lavished up¬ 
on the PortugueAC by journalists as 
ignorant as they were unfeeling; and 
he asserted, that it was always bad 
policy to become a pi incipal in a con¬ 
tinental war; and such we should be 
if the proposed force was to be kept 
up in Port ugdl.—Lord Erskinc spoke 
in a stiain of acrimonious contempt, 
mingled with irrelevant accusations and 
unbpcoming levity. ** The conduct of 
ministers, in retainingWalcheren,” he 
said, “ was most criminal;—speaking 
as a lawyer, he would call it a murder- 
ousact. And yet they challenge'^ a mo¬ 
tion foi their dismissal! Such a motion 


was indeed suspendedover their heads; 
and God knows,*' ’said he, “ it is of 
little consequence whether they are 
on or off* But as to the retention of 
Portugal, it is stated that a native ar¬ 
my is c(dlecting in that country, and 
our money is to be sent there for its 
support. What fatality I There really 
seems to be a sort of predestination, 
which I will leave to the reverend 
bench to explain, that whenever the 
French take any country, or any pri¬ 
soner^ they shall ^ave some of our mo¬ 
ney also. 1 can hardly account for the 
infatuation which possesses those men, 
who suppose they can defend Portu¬ 
gal by sending a supply of British mo¬ 
ney there. It might as well, in fact, be 
expected to accomplish that by send¬ 
ing over the woolsack, with my no¬ 
ble and learned friend upon it.” 

The ministers must have been well 
pleased with the conduct of their op¬ 
ponents in these debates; they could 
not have desired any thing more fa¬ 
vourable to themselves than the in¬ 
temperance which had been displayed, 
and the.ra&h assertions, and more rash 
predictions, which had been so boldly 
hazarded against them. Those mem¬ 
bers of the opposition who did not 
regard every thing in the light of 
party, agreed with them; the Earl 
of Buckinghamshire., like Lord Sid¬ 
mouth, said, they had a difficult game 
to play, but it was indispensable that 
they should not be impeded in their 
proceedings. The Portugueze cam¬ 
paign might terminate well or illTHbut 
it was a claim on British honour, that 
Portugal should not be deserted.—* 
Lord Holland said, **he could not un¬ 
derstand how these noble lords could 
give their confidence to*ministers with¬ 
out being assured that their confi¬ 
dence was deserved. We were obli¬ 
ged in honour to do what we could 
fur Portugal, without injury to our- 
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•eltre0,-4n hoijonr-^for that was the 
only motive that boght to interest 
the feelings, or excite the hearts of 
this or any other people. But if we 
were to embarlt in the cause of that 
sinking people, we were not to load 
them with our imbecility, in addition 
to their own weakness. A great plan 
was necessary : nothing neutral or 
narrow, nothing minute, nothing tem¬ 
porary, could enter into the prind^e 
of such a plan; but for this» qualities 
were requisite whicl^ no man could 
hope for in the present ministry. 
Where was the addiess, the ability, 
the knowledge, the public spirit, that 
were the soul of success in such a 
cause ^ He found them shifting fruni* 
object to object, and hanging their 
hope on every weak and bending sup- 
poit, that failed them in the first 
moment of pressure. They cheered 
themselves with little circumstances. 
They fiist sustained themselves on 
the improvement of the Portugue/e 
aimy, then on the free turn which 
their constUiition was to receive. He 
thought, that for defence no govern¬ 
ment could be too free ; by that he 
meant too democratic ; the words 
might not be synonymous, but it was 
in such governments that men felt of 
what they were capable ; there was 
then the full ptictcji of all the powers. 
There was a gicat struggle, a great 
allay of the baser pasfions ; but there 
rose from them a spirit vigorous, sub* 
tili/ed, and pure; there was the tri¬ 
umph of all the vehement principles 
of the nation ; the rapid intelligence, 
the bold decision, the daring courage, 
the stern love cf country. It was in 
the hour of struggle that men started 
' up among the ranks of the shrinking 
people; those bright shapes of va¬ 
lour and viitue that gave a new life 
to the people; those surpassing forms 
•f dignity and splendour that sud¬ 


denly rose up» as if by miracle, among 
the host, rushed to the front of the 
battle, and, as in the days of old, 
by their sole appearance turned the 
victoiy. But where was the symptom 
of a Jove for free government in tlie 
conduct of the ministry ? The govern¬ 
ment of Portugal had been absolutely 
in their hands ; bad they disburthened 
it of its obstructions to freedom ? had 
they pointed its aspect towards de* 
mocracy ? It would be criminal to 
force a nation to a defence which 
might draw down ruin on them. But 
if we were found to withdraw from 
the contest, it was possible for us to 
do so without degrading the cojuiitiy 
by any base avidity for Jit tic gams, by 
seizing upon ar]|r of those little pieces 
of plunder, which were already so 
tempting, and apt to overpower our 
resistance to ftie temptation. We 
might leave the country of our ally 
with the spirit of fiiendbhip and the 
purity of honour. It was of great 
moment to us, in even that meanest 
and lowest view of policy, to leave 
thepeopleof thepcninsula our friends, 
but we must be actuated by a higher 
principle, and be regretted and reve¬ 
red by those whom we weic forced 
to abandon. He could not expect 
this from his majesty’s ministers, and 
therefore oAuld not think their hands 
fit to \i){ield the resources, or sustain 
the character of the British empire.” 

LiOid Holland therefore voted for 
the amendment, the object of wliu h 
was, that the cause of the peninsula 
should be given up as hopeless. Had 
he known the Pqrtugueze as well as 
he knew the Spaniards, he world have 
esteemed them as highly, and not have 
despaired of Portugal; and had his 
judgement not been warped by those 
influences, from which it iir scarcely 
possible that ady man who lives in a po- 
htical atmosphere can wholly escape. 
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he would have supported ?iny admi- 
niatration which would stand by Por¬ 
tugal and Spain. I n the present state 
of the world, this was the point of 
paramount importance ; all other po¬ 
litical questions, whether foreign or 
domestic, were comparatively insigni¬ 
ficant. On this point Lord Holland 
felt with the ministers, but he voted 
with their opponents. 

The debate was not less interest¬ 
ing in the L<nver House, 
March 9. when Mr Perceval mo* 
ved in the Committee of 
Sup})Iy for a sum not exceeding 
£>86,(K)01. for the defence of Portu¬ 
gal ; “ a vote,” he said, so con¬ 
sistent with the feelings which the 
house had professed former occa¬ 
sions, that he should not have expect¬ 
ed any opposition to it. He remind¬ 
ed the house, that those who opposed 
it had been always of opinion that 
it was impossible for Spain to hold 
out so long ; that if she succeeded at 
all, she must succeed at once ; but 
that she could never maintain a pro¬ 
tracted contest against the disciplined 
armies and enormous resources of 
France. This was their declar^rd and 
recorded opinion ; but what was the 
fact ? Spain liad continued the strug¬ 
gle. France might occupy the coun¬ 
try with an army, but her pS werwould 
be confined within the limits pf her 
military posts, and it would require 
nearly as large an army to keep pos¬ 
session of it as to make the conquest. 
There never had existed a military, 
power capable of subduing a popula¬ 
tion possessing the (nind, and heart, 
and soul of the Spaniards. They 
might sustain reverses; but the very 
victories and triumphs-of their ene¬ 
mies would teach them discipline, and 
infuse inte them a spirit which would 
ultimately be the ruin of th. ir op¬ 
pressors. Under these circumstances, 
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would it be wise .to abandon Portu¬ 
gal ? The last Austrian war had ari¬ 
sen in a great measure out of the con¬ 
test in the peninsula, and during the 
progress of that war, however cala¬ 
mitous the result had proved, it would 
be in the recollection of the house, 
that one other day’s successful resist¬ 
ance of the French by the Austrians 
might have overthrown the accumu¬ 
lated power of the enemy. Such 
events might again take place, for no 
mau^could anticipate, in the present 
state of the world, what might arise 
i'f the course of a short time; but be 
that as it might, as long as the con¬ 
test was, oi v)uld be, maintained in the 
peninsula, the best policy of thiscoim- 
try was to support and promote it.” 
To this Sir John Newport replied, 
he was astonished it could be sup¬ 
posed that such a motion could be 
agreed to without opposition for if 
any question could provoke opposi¬ 
tion, it must be that which would 
make them continue efforts in a cause 
which every one but the ministers 
considered hopeless- As for the re- 
corded opinion of Parliament which 
had been alluded to, Parliament was 
pledged to support the Spaniards 
while they were true to themselves ; 
but that they had been true to them¬ 
selves he denied.” . Then assuming, 
as a thing of course, that the Frffnai 
must necessarily-drive us out of Por¬ 
tugal, he asked what was to be done 
with tlic 30,000 Portuguese soldiers. 
“ Were they to be brought to this 
country, and added to the already 
enormous foreign army in its service? 
or were they to be sent to Brazil ? or 
to be left fully equipped, and ready 
to add to the military force of Buo¬ 
naparte ?” In the course of his speech 
Sir John Newport endeavoured to 
show, that-the Portugueze levies had 
not been expedited as they ought to 
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have been. Mr Vilhers, who had 
been our minister in Portugal, made 
answer, “ that the government was 
administered with great vigour. L.arge 
supplies of money had been raised to 
meet the public exigencies ; the old 
military constitution of the country 
had been restored ; the finances were 
ably administered and well collected ; 
and the war department conducted 
with much energy and ability, if 
Spain had done its duty equally with 
Portugal, in supporting the effotts of 
Great Britain, its cause would already 
have triumphed, and there would not 
now have been a Frenchman upon the 
Spanish territoiy.’* , 

Mr Curwen said, ** that as the Por- 
tugueze people had suffered a French 
army to overrun their country without 
any resistance, he was not for placing 
much reliance upon the Portugue'/e 
troops. If the enemy could point 
out what he would wish that wc should 
undertake, his first wish would be that 
we shoultl attempt to defend Portu¬ 
gal.” Hr Curwen then proceeded 
to speak of the profusion and extra¬ 
vagance of the governnient. Buo¬ 
naparte,” he said, ” could not receive 
more cheering hopes of ultimate suc¬ 
cess, than he would derive from learn¬ 
ing that the present ministers were to 
continue in office,’aiid that the House 
of Commons Still persisted in placing 
a bhnd confidence iif them, and ena¬ 
bling them to enter upon measures 
which, in their inevitable result, could 
not fail to answer all his purposes. 
The vote of the house this night, if 
it should' decide against attempting 
the defence of Portugal, would be 
more impurtant than if we were to 
take hairthe French army prisoners.” 

Mr Leslie Foster then rose, and his 
speech, in the spirit that it breathed, 
and the knowledge which it displayed, 
formed a singular contrast to the ha¬ 


rangues of the opposition. « The 
present propositiou\)f his majesty,” 
said he, is partly connected with his 
past conduct towards the peninsula ; 
it is but a continuance and extension 
of the same spirit of British resist¬ 
ance, It is now, however, open to tlic 
reptehenfii.^n of two classes of poli¬ 
ticians } those who think we never 
ought tohave committed ourselves for 
the salvation of Poi*tugal and Spain, 
and those who, having approved of 
that committal while the event ap¬ 
peared doubtful, think that the over¬ 
whelming power of France lias at 
length brought this tragedy so near¬ 
ly to a close, that nothing is Ic^’t for 
us but to escape if possible fi'om be¬ 
ing sharers in^its catastrophe. In 
support of these opinions tlicy now 
appeal to events, Hope, they con¬ 
tend, has vanished, tJiere is no longer 
room for prediction, history has al¬ 
ready recorded, in letters of blood, 
the fate that awaits our perseverance. 
To me the aspect of the jieiiinsula 
appears an enigma, which it is no re¬ 
flection on any ministers not perfect¬ 
ly to have understood ; a revolution 
bursting out at a period the least ex¬ 
pected, exhibiting events in its pro¬ 
gress the most siugnlarly contradic¬ 
tory, andpregnant witlx results, which 
I still thilfk no man living can fore¬ 
see.—If, on the one hand, we are re¬ 
ferred to the apathy of Gallicia du¬ 
ring the retreat of Sir John Moore, 
if we are desired to remember Ocana 
and Tudela, and all the other scenes of 
the defeats which the Spaniards Inivc 
endured, and endured without despon¬ 
dency, must wc not in candour remem¬ 
ber, that there was a battle of Baylen, 
andabattleofValencia? Arc weto shut 
our eyes to the extraordinary pheno¬ 
menon, that inCatalonia, thevery next 

E rovince to France, the French,at this 
oar, appear to be as often tke besio* 
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ged as the besiegers ; and can we for¬ 
get Zaragoza and Gerona i But above 
all, shall we not do justice to that 
singular obstinacy, to give it no more 
glorious a character, which has sus- 
tained their spirit under two hundred 
defeats, and which, in every period of 
the history of Spain, has formed its 
distinguishing characteristic i The 
expulsion of the Moors was the fruit 
• of seven centuries of lighting unin¬ 
terrupted, and of 3600 battles, in ma¬ 
ny of which the Spaniards had been 
defeated.—In the beaten but per¬ 
severing Spaniards of these days, we 
may trace the descendants of those 
warriors, as easily as we recognize the 
sons of the conquerors of Cressy 
and of Agincourt in tte English who 
fought at Takvera. We may trace 
the same individual fortitude and pa¬ 
tience, the same enthusiastic super¬ 
stition, the same persevering insensi¬ 
bility of failure, and, I will add, the 
same absolute indifference as to liber¬ 
ty, constitution, or corte5,that distin¬ 
guished the expellers of the Moors. 
Because we feel that freedom is the 
first of blessings, it is too much to say 
that other nations are to be raised in 
arms by no other motives than its in¬ 
fluence. History should have taught 
us, that there is another spirit prompt¬ 
ing men to war, and which once pour¬ 
ed all Europe forth in the Cruiades ; 
and however we may pronounce on 
the motives of our ancestors, the fact 
we cannot deny, that the greatest 
spectacle of embattled nations ever 
exhibited on the theatre of war, w'as 
under governments arid systems which 
indeed were not worth the defending. 

1 believe we may consider the inha¬ 
bitants bf the peninsula, first, as a 
multitude of hardy and patient pea¬ 
santry, buried in ignorance ana su¬ 
perstition, and accustomed from their 
cradles, by the traditions and the 
tongs of their ancestors, to consider 


the sword as the natural companion 
of the cross; and almost inseparably 
to connect in idea the defence of their 
religion with the slaughter of their 
enemies ; and with these predisposi¬ 
tions goaded into madness b^ sixteen 
myriads of ecclesiastics, as ignorant 
almost as their fibeks ; but without 
an idea or a wish for freedom ; with 
Fernando Setiimo in their mouths, 
as an unmeaning watch-word, and 
fighting, if you will, for the continu¬ 
ance* of the inquisition. And with 
these qualifications it is my most firm 
conviction, that they would have over¬ 
whelmed all the armies of France, 
but that itw.is their misfortune to be 
cursed with a nobility in all respects 
the opposite of the peasantry, differ¬ 
ing from them, not merely in their 
moral qualities, but even in their phy¬ 
sical appearance; a nobility of vari¬ 
ous degrees of worthlessness, but with 
a few brilliant exceptions, generally 
proportioned to the rank of their no¬ 
bility; and further cursed by a govern¬ 
ment, ■( I speak not of their kings but 
of the junta,) both in its form and in 
its substance, the most abominable 
that ever repressed or betrayed the 
energies of a nation. Hence despe¬ 
rate from repeated treason, destitute 
of confidence, not in themselves but 
in their commanders, unable to stand 
before the French in battle, but still 
more unable to abstain from fighting. 
One rare and unquestionable feature 
they presented, a nation that would 
fight with France ; and certain I am, 
that if wc had not tried the experi¬ 
ment of fighting by their side, these 
very men, who now most loudly con¬ 
demn the course wc ^have pursued, • 
would be calling for the impeachment 
of these ministers, who had neglected- 
such glorious opportunities ; who, in 
the crisis of the Tate of France, had 
shrunk from the only field where tl^ere 
was a prospect of contending w th 
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success ; • who had coldly refused^ our 
aid to the only allies who were ever 
worthy of British co-operation. It is 
too much an habit to call for the 
fruits of our battles, tacitly assuming 
that nothing but thcabsoluteandcom- 
plete attainment of our object can jus¬ 
tify having fought them. I never can 
agree to measure the justification of 
a battle by the mere fruits of Victory ; 
yet even on this ground I must con¬ 
tend, that never were there laurels the 
more opposite of barjren, than those 
which have been reaped by our coun¬ 
trymen in Spain. We, indeed, want¬ 
ed not to be convinced that our ar¬ 
my, equally as our navy, equalled in 
science, and exceeded in courage, that* 
of any other nation in the world; but 
if we liave any anxiety for our cha¬ 
racter with other armies, if reputation 
is strength, and if the reputation of 
a nation, as well as of an individual, 
consists not in the estimation in which 
it holds itself, but in the estimation in 
whichit is held by others, is a false va¬ 
nity to cause us to shut our eyes and 
ears to the opinions of other nations ? 
Spain at least had been convinced by 
the exertions of her government, mis- 
rep resenting our failure at Buonas 
Ayres, and other scenes of our misfor¬ 
tunes, that Great Britain, omnipotent 
by sea, was ever ridiculous on land. So 
much so, that when the army of Ge¬ 
neral Spencer was laqded near Cadiz, 
that* which a finer army never left the 
English shore, it was the wonder as 
well as the pity of the Spaniards, that 
such noble-looking soldiers should be 
so absolutely incapable of fighting ; 
the * beautiful' army was even the 
^ emphatic denomination by which the 
British forces Vere distinguished ; 
and when Sir John Moore was known 
to be at length on bis march, that 
the beautiful army, the * hermoso ex- 
ercito,* was actually advancing, was a 


subject of Spanish surprise, at least 
as much as of Spanish exultation | 
but when that army had commenced 
its retreat, old imprebsious were re¬ 
vived with tenfold force, ' hennoso* 
was no longer the epithet bestowiid 
on it, but one which it is impobsible 
for me to repeat. Nor let it be said, 
that Coruiia was a full vindication 
of its fame. We indeed know that 
British heroism never shone more con¬ 
spicuous than on that day; but the 
ray of glory which illuminated that 
last scene of our retreat, was but fee¬ 
bly reflected through the rest of Spain 
from that distant part of the peninsu¬ 
la. The French i-eturned in triumph 
to Madrid, and boastc^ tijcy haSl dri¬ 
ven us into thc^ea; it was certain we 
were no longer on the land, and under 
such circumstances it is not surprising 
thatSpain shoufd havedcclinedtt/havc 
given to us all the credit which wc real¬ 
ly deserved. Some gentlemen, T see, 
are of opinion that it is no great matter 
what theSpauiasds thought about us; 
but are we equally indirl’ercnt to the 
opinions of the French ? I.et us not 
too hastily conclude that they did full 
justice to our merits. We are told, 
indeed, that at Maida and in Egypt 
we had set that point at rest. Of 
Maida, I shall only say, that within 
the last m«nth it has bee% fur the 
first time, mentioned in any newspa¬ 
per of France, and that I believe nine 
tenths of the French soldiers have 
never heard either of the battle, or of 
the existence of such a place ; and as 
to Egypt, surely every gentleman 
who has conversed in France upon 
that subject, must have found that 
their opinion is universally that which 
General Regninr, in his most able, but 
untrue representation, of those events, 
has laboured to impress, namely, that 
the treachery of Menou, and the de¬ 
testation in wliich the army held the 
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service in Egypt, and their anxiety to 
return to France, were the real cau¬ 
ses of their expulsion ; and that an 
overwhelming rorce of ninety thou¬ 
sand men, of English, Turks, and In¬ 
dians, which he says, and which they 
believe, we brought agtiinst them, fur- 
siishcd a decent excuse for their sur¬ 
render. Let us remember too, that 
it was after these proofs of British 
military excellence, that Buonaparte, 
on the heights of Boulogne, parcelled 
out in promise to his soldiers the es¬ 
tates of the ‘ nation boniiqniere let 
us remember also our own opinions in 
those days, how general engagements 
were to be avoided ; how a system of 
bush-lftghting^was to be adopted in 
Kent; and our hop^ that England 
might be saved aftdr London might 
be lost, or what inundations wc 
should make to^protcct it. Such lan¬ 
guage was then termed * caution j* 
but on the proud eminence on which 
wc arc now placed, we may afford to 
acknowledge there was in it some mix¬ 
ture of distrust in the good old bayonet 
of Britain. Where are the promises of 
Buonaparte now ? The very ridicule 
of such assertions would render it 
impossible for him to repeat them. It 
is these guilty ministers who have 
taught to him, and what I think of 
mucli more consequence, kave taught 
to England, another style of cojivcrsa- 
tion. They have fairly tried that 
point, so carefully avoided by their 
predecessors ; they have brought our 
armies to a meeting with the finest 
armies of France; and have added 
more to our strength, as well as to our 
glory, by fighting in Spain, than their 
predecessors by abstaining from it in 
Poland.—-Such is tha view which I 
take of what is past: W ith respect 
to the second point, whether the time 
is indeed come, when our further as- 
fistaitcc can only be destruction to 


ourselves, without being serviceable 
to our allies, a very little time must 
shew us that j and if there are indeed 
good grounds of hope, any premature 
expression of our despondency will 
certainly extinguish them. The jun¬ 
ta is at length fortunately demolished. 
The French are again dispersed over 
every part of the peninsula ; th§ peo¬ 
ple are still every where in arms. Let 
u§ not damp that spirit which may 
effect much, and which must effect 
soinijihing, which must at least give 
long employment to the forces of our 
‘'iiemy. If, indeed, it depended sole¬ 
ly upon us, whether our allies should 
continue ih tt sacrifice of blood which 
'they have so profusely shed, I should 
not think us justifiable in purchasing 
our quiet at such a price ; but con¬ 
vinced as I am, that whether we stand 
by them, or forsake them, those gal¬ 
lant nations will still continue to bleed 
at every pore, our assistance assumes 
a new character, and independent of 
the advantages to be derived to our¬ 
selves ; independent of, I believe, 
if(K),(K)0 Frenchmen already fallen; 
independent of not less than 300,(XX) 
more required even to preserve exist¬ 
ence in the peninsula; indtqiendeiit 
of Brazil and South America, forever 
severed from our enemies ; and inde¬ 
pendent of the fleers of the peninsula, 

I trust rescued from their gr.isp*; in- 
depeuJeut of these gains to ourselves, 
there is another feeling binding upon 
a nation, as well as upon an individual, 
not to forsake our friend because he 
is in his greatest danger_Still, how¬ 

ever, 1 acknowledge a limit there must 
be, beyond which we cannot go, and 
whenever we can agjee in declaring . 
that 

Fuuditiis occidimus neque habet Fortuna 
re^pessum, 

then, indeed, the first laws of self-pre¬ 
servation will call on us to disepnti- 
9 
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nue the contest. But surely Great 
Britain will not uttef such a sentiment 
until her allies shall be disposed to 
join in it. They do not despair, and 
1 will never despair of them so long 
as they do not despair of themselves, 
so long as I should leave it iu their 
power to say to us at a future day, 
* Whence these chains ?—If you had 
stood firm a little longer, if you had 
not so soon fainted, we should not at 
this day be in the power of our ene¬ 
mies.** ^ 

General Ferguson was the first^er- 
son who rose after Mr Leslie Foster 
had concluded his able and manly 
speech. ** He had been iu Portu¬ 
gal,” he said, “ and thought it his* 
duty to tell the house what he had 
reason to believe on the subject. In 
the first place, he did not think there 
were 30,(KX) soldiers in that country j 
those that there were, had certainly, 
by the exertions of General Beresford 
and other British officers, attained an 
appearance of discipline : but he fear¬ 
ed that an army adequate to the task 
of now defending Portugal, must be 
able to make a stand in the first in¬ 
stance j and if obliged to retreat, must 
still, as opportunity ofl'ered, return to 
the charge; and thus make resistance 
after .resistance. Now he w'as deci¬ 
dedly of opinion, from what he had 
seen^nd heard of* them, that on the 
very first defeat the little discipline of 
the Portugueze army would vanish, 
and a dispersion be the consequence.” 
It is due to the cliaractcr of such a 
man as General Ferguson, to add in 
this place, tliat when the events of the 
ensuing autumn had shown how cruel¬ 
ly he wronged the Portuguez.e, he 
took the cariit%t opportunity of ac¬ 
knowledging his error, with the feel¬ 
ings of a Briton and a soldier. 

Mr Fitzgerald asked whether mi- 
:‘isters had employed transports to 


bring away.ouv cavalry from Portu¬ 
gal ; in this service, he said, our mo¬ 
ney would be best employed. He had 
never heard of any achievement per¬ 
formed by the Portuguez**, except, 
indeed, that 2000 of tlieni, with the 
bishop of Porto at their head, had en¬ 
tered Porto, and taken 21* Frenchmen 
prisoners.-- Lord Miltoii repeated the 
erroneous proposition of the Marquis 
of Lansdowtie, that it was highly im¬ 
proper to act as principals in a foreign 
country, instead of as auxiliaries. “ No 
reasonable man,** he affirmed, “ could 
vote a million of the public money for 
such a purpose, tvhea .the French 
were under the walls of Cadiz. It 
had often been the practice to Subsi¬ 
dize foreign troops, but he believed 
it had never b^fttre entered the head 
of any English statesman to grant 
subsidies tothe4*ortuguc7.e; to tliose, 
in fact, among wiionAlic materials for 
an army could not be loiiud.** Mr 
Baiikes talked of the money ; ** We 
had it not to spare, and if we had, even 
then we ought not to spare it. Too 
much money had already been furnish¬ 
ed to the Spaniaids. Where were we 
to find more ? specie we had not, and 
paper would not answer. The enemy 
were now perhaps in possession ol 
Cadiz, which had escaped immediate 
capture oq|y through an accident. 
The cortes had not even a town in 
Spain to meet in. It was quite ro¬ 
mantic to expect that a British army, 
of 20, or 2.'5,0()0 men, even with what¬ 
ever co-operation Port ugalcouldgive, 
would be able to maintain the war 
there as principal against France, lie 
must oppose the'motion, and recom¬ 
mend that the resources of the coun¬ 
try should be liusbanded for our de¬ 
fence.’* * 

Upon this, Mr Jacob, .who wai 
just returned from iSpain, denied that 
Fr^ice had any complete occupatio*^ 
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of that country, either civil or milita¬ 
ry. In Catalooia* it would he diffi¬ 
cult tor '«iy, whether there were at 
this moment "more Spanish towns 
besieged by the French, or towns 
occupied by French troops besieged 
by the Spaniards; and the communi. 
cations wert so completely CMt off, 
that the French could not s^d a let¬ 
ter from Barcelona to Geroma^ with¬ 
out an escort of at least 500 cavalry 
to protect it. Generally speaking, 
throughout the-whole of Spain, those 
towns only were sunwder^ to them 
which were under tlie influence of the 
nobility and gentry of large estates j 
but the mass of the people were patri¬ 
otic, and the villages were still defend¬ 
ed after the toVns had been betrayed. 
Not only the villages,•hut the moun¬ 
tains were stiU obstinately defended. 
He believed, that amt ng the nobility 
and gentry, wlffere there were two 
brothers, the man of great possessions 
was always for submitting to the ene¬ 
my, while the other joined the patrio¬ 
tic standard. We had been accustom¬ 
ed to consider civil wars as the most 
horrible of all kinds of hostilities, but 
never was any civil war so honiblc as 
that which was now raging in Spain. 
The massacre, the pillagej and the 
violence offered to women, were un¬ 
paralleled. He had lately been wit¬ 
ness to some of these dreadful atroci¬ 
ties, The town of Puei to Rf al had 
surrendered upon terms, and Victor, 
upon entering it, published a procla¬ 
mation, promising the most perfect 
security to all the inhabitants. Ne¬ 
vertheless, he had hardly taken pos¬ 
session before he oTrdcred the menj 
who were mostly artificers at the 
docks in Cadiz, to be imprisoned, 
and the females were marched down 
to St Mi,ry'8, to be violated by his 
army.'* 

It might have been thou^'-ht that 


such a statcmc]^ as this, could have 
produced but due effect, ^.*it ],east 
that n6:man could pdssibly have l^n 
found who would attempt to weaken 
its dlect, by recriminating upon his 
own country. Mr Whitbread, after 
observing that he believed Mr Jacob 
had gone to Spain upon a mission, 
half commercial half diplomatic, de¬ 
manded of him whether he had been 
av eye-witness of these atrocities; and 
if he were, or if he were not, why he 
had detailed them, unless it was to 
inflalne the hohac upon a question 
where their judgement only was to 
decide ? ** Abuses, 110 doubt,*’ he 
said, must have prevailed, but were 
^gentlemen aware of none committed 
under circuic-^tances of less provoca¬ 
tion, when the clergy received the 
mandates of power to ascend their 
pulpit s, and issue from thcmfalsehoods 
not more rank than they were noto¬ 
rious ?** Such ‘are the sentiments and 
such the language which Mr Whit# 
bread is reported to have uttered upon 
this occasion. He proceeded to ask, 
** where was the spirit of the Spa¬ 
niards which had been so spoken of ^ 
where were its effects ? were they seen 
in suffering the French troops to pass 
over the face of their country, like 
light through an unresisting medium ? 
We were gravely told that the post 
could not pass uiin&lested ; no dpubt 
this was a most serious calamity, and 
a conclusive proof of the energy of 
thepopularspirit, only, unfortunately, 
wc had the same proof in Ireland f.-. 
Spain,” he averred, “ had not done 
its duty—^no matter from what cause; 
the people' had, however, some, ex¬ 
cuse, they had been under the stilish 
sway of an aristocrticy, that ,ohIy 
wanted to use them as an instrument 
to effect their own narrow puig^oses; 
their implicit confidence .Md been 
abused by the bUud bigotry of an in- 

. V * 
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tolerant priesthoods^—a priesthoods 
that whatever it preached, practised 
not the gospel it ought not alone to 
preach hut practise ; they had had 
the sword in their hands as often as 
the crosier, and they had had, he 
feared, in their hearts any thing but 
the meekness, humility, charity, and 
peace, that their blessed master had 
inculcated by his pure precepts, en¬ 
forced by the example of his spotless 
life, and sealed by the last sufferings 
of his all-atoning death. Wisile,” 
said Mr Whitbread, I value those 
precepts and that example, 1 never 
can take pleasure in settingman against 
his fellow-man in a hopeless struggle.^ 
1 think the present cause hopeless, 
and, as such, I never will consent to 
its being uselessly and cruelly pro¬ 
tracted.*' Mr Huskisson and Mr 
Eathurst spoke like men, in whom 
the principle of opposition was not 
the pole star of their political course. 
The question, Mr Huskisson said, 
was, whether we were to withhold 
from his majesty's ministers the means 
hy which the contest might be ren- 
dei“cd more likely to be successful. 
Ml* Bathurst said, it was enough for 
him to know that an alliance with 
Portugal had been concluded, and 
that Portugal, in virtue of that al¬ 
liance, demanded ewr assistance. An 
amendment was moved by Mr Tier¬ 
ney, tending to refusa the grant, and 
3 42 members voted for it, over whom 
ministers had a majority of 62. In 
the l.ord8, the numbers had been 94, 
and 124. 

To comment upon thl^languagc of 
the^ opposition in these debates would 
J>e superfluous. The little knowledge 
which they displayed of the nation¬ 
al character of the. Spaniards, and 
Portuguexe, and of the nature of the 
seat of 'Vvar, and the contemptuous 
tone in which they ridiculed and re- 
> VOJ . III. PART 1. 


viledour allies, wcrcoflittlfc moment; 
but the debate was of main import¬ 
ance, because the party committed 
themselves so completely upon the 
defence of Portugal, declaring, in the 
most confident and positive terms, that 
it was hopeless, and ought not to be 
attempted. Their journalists took 
up the subject in the same strain; 
they did not indeed, like the devil’s 
advocate in a cause of canonization, 
make the.best case they could for the 
French, cross-examining the witnesses 
who spoke of their mucs, murders, 
and massacres, and, admitting that 
abuses must have prevailed, hint at 
the provocation which had beoii gi¬ 
ven : the manner in sirhich Buona-. 
parte had beg«in aiid carried on the 
war iu the peninsula, was too noto¬ 
rious, too shocking, Coo flagrant, for 
any journalist to vcitture upon such 
arguments; but they followed the 
happy pattern of prediction which had 
been set them. One of two things, 
they said, must necessarily happen 
to these 30,0(10 Portuguc'ze. troops ; 
cither they must all fall into the 
liands of the French, or we must 
bring them outof Portugal. Tlie pos¬ 
sibility that, with a British army, they 
might be able successfully to defend 
their countA-, these men had neither 
courage, ndr wisdom, nor knowledge 
to contemplate. Could it be doubt¬ 
ed for a moment, they said, that 
Spain would be subdued, from one 
extremity to the otlier, before the 
end of six months? They copied, too, 
as faithfully, the fidse and slanderous 
representations wltich were made of 
the Portugueze. A thousand I'«>r- 
tugueze, they said, would fly before 
a single French 1‘ompany, just as so 
many gipsies would run awa^ from a 
constable. We might raise a better 
legion in Norwood. Was there an 
English colonel who would give fiv 4 
f 2 K 
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tKilUngs a dozen for such recruits, 
or a Serjeant who would be at the ex- 
pence of a bowl of punch for four- 
scoreof them ?—The French and their 
partizans did not fail to make all due 
use of this most improper and impru¬ 
dent conduct; but the Portugucze 
were too well acquainted with the 
real character and feelings of this 
nation towards them, to have their 
faith in British friendship shaken by 
the gross misrepresentations of a vi¬ 
rulent party; and they knew, perhaps, 
that statesmen who take part against 
the government, and against the al¬ 
lies of their country, and writers wlio 
pervert to the most wicked and pe- 
lilous purpo^s the freedom of the 
press, are the concchtiitant evils (jf 
a free constitution like ours, under 
which both public aod private libel- 
lers breed as naturally, as vermin in a 
genial climate. 

This contemptuous opinion of the 
Portuguezemusthavc originated more 
in party spirit than in ignorance; for 
even if the persons who advanced it 
could be supposed to be utterly un- 
acquainted with the histor}- of that 
people, and with the nature of man, 
they mnsit have seen, if they were 
capable of understanding what they 
saw, in the practice of the French, 
that the men of any country will make 
good soldiers under proper discipline. 
The Italians, who, under the gross 
niismanagcment of Austria, orof their 
own princes, ran like sheep before 
the French, form at this time a por- 
tion of the French army, in every 
respect equal to* their former con¬ 
querors. And that the Portiigueze 
might soon be disciplined, had been 
proved by Sir Robert Wilson, to 
whom a vote of thanks was moved 
during this session, for the csbciitiai 
service which he had rendered with 
hit legion, and refused onl^ upon the 


ground that the thanks of parliament 
were never vot-'d but ftir gri'at victo¬ 
ries; but the nifrits of Su Robert and 
his legion were admiitid in the clear¬ 
est and strongest terms. It is great¬ 
ly to be regreiied, that a man who 
had given such proofs <jf <ibilit-j aud 
enterprize, should have reuiaintd un¬ 
employed. The work wmcm hehadso 
well begun, was now c irried intoeffect 
by Marshal Bi-resford upon a great 
scale. The Poi'tugnt'ze army, which, 
undora syst-Mnof eomplicated abuses, 
had been reduced to siicli degr.icbu ion, 
that officers iiavc bien s-’cn asking 
charity in the streets of L'sbo.., was 
immediately reformed, as f«'.r as the 
power of ihf commander-iii-cluef ex¬ 
tended, in all Its branches. The offi¬ 
cers and non-coieniisi-ioned officers 
wer e in the habit of kicking and stri¬ 
king the soldiers; wherevei British 
officers were appointed to crnTimaiid 
regiments, this was nnira dialelv for- 
bidden, and their pxnn.pl'', with the 
decided opinion oi Marslial Beresford, 
lias nearly, or alrogiilier, put a stop 
to the dtrt|L,racefnl practice. In Eng¬ 
land, we luar ^ f the harbariiy of our 
martial laws, and the stigma ought to 
be taken awr‘y ; in Portugal, the ordi¬ 
nary punibhii.ei.t,though hssdisgr ace¬ 
ful aud Ie?s severe than the abomina¬ 
ble system of flogging, proved more 
ficqoejitly fail'd ; it i.oii isted fli stri¬ 
king lln' soldii-r oil the back, across 
the shoulders, with ll.e broad side of 
a sword. The number of Mtokes, or. 
pnneadaSy never exceeded fifty ; but 
the sufferers have not unfrerjuently 
been known to ditip down dead im¬ 
mediately alter receiving thirty, from 
a rupture of the^ aorta. Marshal 
Beresford ordered a small cane to be 
used instead of the sword ; and thus, 
without altering the national method 
of punishment, rendered it no longer 
dangerous. 


12 
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There were other evils which were establishment of its corte*. The hos- 
beyond the reach of Marshal Beres- pitals, which, according to Dr Halli- 
ford^s power, and which could only day, were infinitely more destructive 
be remedied by a restoration of the to the army than the sword of the 
old constitution of Portugal, and the enemy, and would have destroyed it 
reforms which would necessarily fob much faster than it coaid have been 


low that most desirable event. When 
the troops of the line are recruited, it 
is neither doMc by ballot nor by boun¬ 
ty. A certain number arc demand¬ 
ed from each district; the captain of 
that district picks all whom he chuse ., 
sends them to piison till he has eol* 
leelcd the whole number, then march¬ 
es them to join their regiment. The 
Marshal introduced the easy improve¬ 
ment of sending them to a recruiting 
dt pot, to be drilled befoi^ they join¬ 
ed ; but unluckily lie fixed upon the 
p''ninsuh of Peniche, a swampy and 
uiuv’iolesomespot, whichproved fatal 
to many, acting with double * effect 
upon the depressed, half-starved, and 
ill-treated peasants, who were sent 
there. The depot was afterwards re¬ 
moved to Mafra, a fine healthy situa¬ 
tion ; **but/* says a British physician 
who served witii this army, and to 
whom the public arc indebted for an 
account of its re-organization, ** un¬ 
less the recruits undergo a strict me¬ 
dical examination on their being first 
levied, thedepot will never be healthy, 
nor will it be possiile to keep the 
army effective; the sick, the lame, 
and the lazy, are all crotvdod into the 
same dungeon when recruited by the 
Gapitam Mor; contagion is generated, 
and very often those, and those alone,' 
who were fit for the service, are ear¬ 
ned off by disease.”* 

Over the method of levying troops 
Marshal Beresford jiad no cuntroul, 
nor is it likely that any mitigation of 
this cruel grievance will be effected, 
till Portugal, like Spain, sees the re¬ 


recruited, were greatly improved un¬ 
der a British inspector, tiiough the 
goveniment would not permit his re. 
gulations to be carried into effect to 
their full extent* Still a great and 
material improvement was accomplish- 
ed. The commissariat was so con¬ 
ducted, as to be at once inefficient for 
the army, and oppressive for the peo¬ 
ple. A board of admiuisti-atioii at 
,l.isbon has its intendants in c^cry 
province, and its factor iifevcry town. 
Government coiftracts for provisions 
and forage, at fixed prices, with the 
board, and the b*ard directs its fac¬ 
tors to purchase what fnay be n-qui- 
red for the troops on the spot. Pay¬ 
ment is made by bills upon the biiard, 
which ill the best times were seldom 
taken up till twelve months after they 
became due, and in the present slate 
of things were considered as worth 
nothing. The farmer, therefore, na¬ 
turally concealed Iiis grain ; it was 
very seldom that magazines were 
formed, or any provision madeaganiaC 
scarcity ; and^what the farmer could 
not or would not sell at the disadvan¬ 
tageous i-ftte which the factors bfler- 
ed, was usually taken, when it could 
be found, by force. Marshal Beres- 
ford got commissaries appointed to 
the different brigades, but he could 
not get money for them, and tliere* 
fore they w'ere of litfle use. To re¬ 
form the civil establishments of the 
army, was almost as difllcult as it 
would have beeii*to reform the go¬ 
vernment ; the utmost ex. j tiyiis of 
Marshal Beresford, aided as tJi .’y were 


• Dr Ilalliday's Present St.ite of the Porliigiuve army. 
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by Lord WeUington*8 interference, 
availednothing; they were opposed by 
every species of low cunningand court 
intrigue. For the old corruptions ex¬ 
isted in full vigour, notwithstanding 
the removal of the court to Brazil; 
and the body politic continued to 
•uffer under its inveterate disease, a 
morbus pediculosus, from which no¬ 
thing but a cortes can purify it, and 
restore it to health and strength. In 
Spain, we did our duty by urging that 
the ccrtes should be convoked ; had 
■we considered the Portugueze as much 
as the house of Braganza, or "had we 
looked forward to the real and vital 
intertjsts of that family, we should 
have urged it in Portugal also, sure 
of obtaining equal benefit for the 
prince and the people, if ,we had made 
at the coml'ition of ocr assistance. 

Much, howeNrer, has been done for 


Portugal, enough to be ever remem¬ 
bered by that country with gratitude, 
and by Great Britain with a gene¬ 
rous and ennobling pride. An Eng¬ 
lish commissariat, scrupulously exact 
in all its dealings, relieved the farmers 
in great measure from the oppression 
of their own government; the soldiers 
learnt to respect their ©ificers and 
themselves ; they rapidly improved 
in discipline ; they acquired confi¬ 
dence, and became proud of their 
profession. The government itself 
found it necessary to alter its old sy s¬ 
tem of secresy and delusion; the dis¬ 
patches of Lord Wellington and Mar¬ 
shal Beri.'^ford were published in the 
Lisbon Gazette, and the people of 
Portugal were officially informed of 
the real circumstances of the war, as 
fairly and as fully as they had been in 
the \Var of the Acclamation- 
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CHAP. XV. 

fiiate of the British Army, Astorga taken by the French, Siege and Fait 
of Cittdad Rodrigo. Success tof the Portugueze at Pueblo de Squabria. 

WnaB Marshal Beresford was thus Lisbon was serured by the Tagus; 
disciplining the Portugueze army, and. and there is no part of the kingdom 
preparing them to resist the most for- in vv liich an army woulS suffer so se- 
midable invasion with which their verely as in thfl» province, from dis- 
counlry had ever been threatened, the eases, and from want of water. On 
British troops were recovering from the side of GaHicia, the P'ronch had 
the privations of the last campaign, experienced the diflfculties of a re- 
and the diseases incident to that part treat too lately to risk the same dan- 
of Estremadura in which iliey had ger again, even if it had not been nc- 
been quartered. When Lord Wei- cessary again to obtain possession of 
Jington moved from Badajoz, the num- Gallicia as a previous measure. It 
her of sick amounted to 8880, exclu- appeared certain, therefore, that the 
sive of artillery and engineers. For- attack would be made by tlie only rc- 
tunately, so near as Elvas, there is a maining and most practicablr loiite 
hilly and healthy country, to which for an invading army,—through Bcira. 
the sick could be removed; and when The preliminary measure would be to 
they took up a position on the fron- obtain possession of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
tiers of Beira, the army rapidly reco- Soult, the ^blest of the French genc- 
vered. Here Loftl Wellington ob- rals who liave been employed in Spain, 
served the movements of the French ; bad lor/^ recommended the capture 
he was too weak to ifndertake offen- of this city ; and Lord Wellingtcm, 
sive operations against them; but he equally aware of its importance, had 
jienetrated their plans, and had form- long foreseen its danger. He knew, 
ed his own. ' in the preceding year, that the siege 

Purtugal,notwithstandingitslcngth had been recommended by a council 
of frontier,’ is one of the most defen- of war held at iSalamanca, and its 
siblc countries in Europe, and all in- success, he then * said, would do more, 
vading armies hj^ve ever found it to evil than the French could eflert in 
be so. On the side of Alentejo, Lord any otherway; ftir it would cut olf the 
Wellington knew that the invasion only communication of the .Spanish 
Avould not be attempted ; for even if government with the northern pro- 
Badajoz and Elvas had been reduced, viuces, give the enemy the command 
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of Castille, and probably draw after 
it the loss of the Portugueze fortress 
of Almeida. 

Before the French began the siege, 
they thoiighi it iicccssaiy to obtain 
complete possession of Leon, that 
their comniuriication might be open 
with Valladolid. They had been dri¬ 
ven fii>in Astorga, in the September 
of the pifccding year, by D. Josef 
Maria Santocildes, colonel of the pro¬ 
vincial regiment of Santiago, who re¬ 
mained as governor there. The city 
wassurruunded with walls, which gave 
it dij appearance of antiquity, not of 
strength. They had been erected 
niv.'ii} ceutuges ago, and were so 
massy, and at the sanje time consider¬ 
ed as of so little consequence for pur- 
pi ill's of defence, that the poor were 
pel milted to d^g hold's in them which 
sc'vcd for hubitaliuns. The garrison 
cotifcintid of abuiit SOOO nifn,of v. horn 
from 5 ro bOO were on the hospital 
list. Some attempts had been made 
to render the city tli fensible, accord¬ 
ing lo the sysUm of modern waifare, 
b) I't cuen.y, aher Buonaparte en- 
ter>*d It ui piifsini of Sir J. Moore ; 
and when the Spaniards I'ccovered it, 
thv)- added to these works. Still the 
foit ficaiions were such, that though 
ihi* French might deenn them siilfi- 
cio'.it against an aimed peasantry, or 
a gi.oiilla party, it was never c*- 
picit d that ail) resistance would be 
m'Hie against a regular force. After 
the From h had over-run Andalusia, 
and when thty were proclaiming, that 
thehrij itdshadbcen put to the sword, 
and the Niipolcouic throne established 
in Cadiz, for this falsehood was in 
suih phrase a.->sertcdiin their Spanish 
gazettes, Loisoti, whose head-^uar- 
ttiH werv*at Bauexp, the nearest town, 
wrote to the governor, teli.iig him, 
that King Joseph had entered Seville 
s^njid the acr laroations of all the in- 
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habitants; that Andalusia 
had submitted; the iunta Fe6. 16. 
was dissolved; and almost 
all the people of Spain, awakened now 
to a sense of their true interest, had 
had recourse to the clemency of their 
sovereign, who received them like a 
father. He urged Santocildes to 
imitate so good an example^ and ap- 
p\}iDt a place where they might meet 
and confer upon such terms as would 
not/ail to pcrii^iade him to this wise 
and honourable course. Santocildes 
replied, that he knew his duty, and 
should fulfil it. 

On ihei?l stof March, Juuot invest- 
' ed Astorga with about 12,000 men, 
of whom about a tenth pan were ca¬ 
valry, by means of which he became 
completely master of the open coun¬ 
try. The vigorous measures of Sau- 
tdcildes obstructed his operations so 
miieh, that a month elapsed before he 
opened liis batteries. They began on 
three sides at once, at day-break on 
the 20ih of April, and soon effected 
a breath on the noilh, by the Puerta 
de Hierro; but inunediately behind 
the breach the Sjji'iiiards polled down 
a house, the foundations of which 
served as a formidable trench ; they 
kept up their fiie during the night, 
and at eleven the, following morning 
Juuot once more summoned the go¬ 
vernor to surrender, dcclaiiiig that, 
if he held out two hours longer, the 
city should be stormed, and the gar¬ 
rison put to the sword. The gover¬ 
nor ret urneil a becoming answer; the 
batteries then renewed their fire j the 
bombardment w^as recommenced; the 
cathedral was set on fire, with many, 
other houses, and a whole street in 
the suburbs ; and the French, think¬ 
ing to profit by the confusion, as¬ 
saulted the breach : 2000 men were 
appointed to this service } great part 
of them perished before, they could 
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reach the wall; the remainder mount¬ 
ed the breach j tlie works within im¬ 
peded them ; a destructive fire was 
poured upon them ; and after un hour 
and i half they *verc repulsed. At 
the same time the suburb wasas.i4ult- 
ed, and with the same success j the 
enemythreetimesbaffleJ intheir 
attempts. V fwir loss this day amount¬ 
ed to 1500 men. 

JHad tile city been well .tored, it 
would have cost the French still 
dear.T; but aftci this sifrual sUtcesSf 
Sa itocildes found himst if with only 
tinny round of ca.trid.jes remaining' 
for the vj .‘ighL only for tlie 

artillery. Juuot passed the night ui 
mahing a covered way from the tren¬ 
ches to t ie foot of the br.’ach, where 
lie lodged .1 targe !)ody 'f })icked men. 
Meantime a council ot war was held j 
the impossibility of resisting with 
Succi’i.'' for want of ammunition was 
admitted; some officers proposed that 
they should cut their way through 
the besiegers the strength of the 
enemy's cavalry was one impediment 
to this, but it was rejected on ac¬ 
count of the inhabitants. Astorga 
was not like Hosialnch, where the 
garrison had only themselves to pro¬ 
vide for; and uidess terms were made 
for the irihahitants, what they might 
expect from siicii conquerors as Junot 
and Loisoii was but too well known. 
Fresh works of defence were thrown 
up within the breach while this deli¬ 
beration was going on, that nothing 
might be omitted, and at day>break 
a capitulation was proposed. They 
demanded a.nd obtained the honours 
of war for themselves j security for 
the inhabitantsi both in person and 
property | that the men should keep 
their knapsacks, and the ofBcers their 
horses, swords, and baggage. This 
part of the capitulation was broken, 
and the officers plundered ai they left 


the town. Even Junot, however, re¬ 
turned Santocildes his sword, saying, 
that so brave a man ought not to be 
without oue. In the course of the 
siege the enemy lost 2500 in killed 
alone; so dearly was Astorga pur¬ 
chased. But the more gallant its re- 
sistance, the more was that miscon¬ 
duct to be regretted which had infect- 
ed the pi'ovincial juntas as strongly a-; 
tlie central government. Since July 
last, Gallic,ia had been entirely deli¬ 
vered from the enemy ; the popula¬ 
tion of that province, when the cen¬ 
sus of 1797 was taken, amounted to 
1,142,630 persons} the people had 
sliowu their spirit, aud if due exertions 
had been made on tlfe part of their 
civil and military authorities, an army 
might have been formed, capable not ' 
only of preserving Astorga, but of 
essentially co-operafiiig with the Bri¬ 
tish and Portugueze. 

After this conquest, Junot, leaving 
a small garrison in Astorga, marched 
into Old Castillo, wliere Ney had pre¬ 
viously bceu joined by the corps of 
Loison, Regnier, and Kellerman. The 
campaign had already begun here. In 
the hegitmiiig of MIrch the French 
army were upon tlie Tonnes, with 
theiradvaucedpostsupon the Agueda. 
Lord Wellington was at Viscu, and 
his advanced posts, under General 
CrauAird, were upon the Agueda 
also, and between that river and the 
Coa. An affair of out¬ 
posts, at Barba del Puerco, Marchl^, 
was the first time that the * 

British and French troops met after 
the battle of T’Slavera ; four compa¬ 
nies of the 85th, under Lieut.-Col. 
Beckwith, were posted at Barba del 
Puerco; immediately opposite, ou the 
other side the Agueda, is the village ' 
of St Felices, where the fi'rcnch had 
a strong part y. The only bridge be¬ 
low Ciudad Rodrigo ia between these 
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villagi'St and as the river at this sea- 
san was swollen with the rain, this 
was the only passage. The country 
is rocky and mountainous,and though 
the advanced sentries of both parties 
were within a few yards of the bridge, 
it was not expected that either party 
w’'ould attempt to annoy the other y so 
great were the obstacles which the 
nature of the ground presented. The 
French, however, collected a brigade 
in St Felices, and after night had 
closed marched 600 men toward the 
bridge. About midnight they were 
all assembled there, and made the ad¬ 
vanced sentries prisoners; a picquet 
of 80 fnen, posted behind the rocks, 
iiinncdiately fired upon them and re¬ 
treated in excellent ordel-; they push¬ 
ed on up the mountain hoping to sur¬ 
prise the remainder of khe men, but 
were presently repulsed. The loss 
was trifling on either side. Marshal 
Ncy,however,ventured to assert, that 
the English had been routed at the 
point of the bayonet, and that their 
transports were ready at Porto and 
Lisbon. 

The French had learnt at Vimeiro, 
and Coruna, and Talavcra, to respect 
British valour, but they had not yet 
been taught to respect English po¬ 
licy ; and they fully expq'fted that 
if they brought a superior force 
against him, Lord Wellington would 
fly through Portugal, and seek shelter 
in his ships. Preparations, therefore, 
were made fora third invasion of Por¬ 
tugal, with an army far exceeding in 
number those which Junot and Soult 
had commanded, even if they had 
been united, and under Mas^ena, a 
general of higher rank than either. 
No general in the French service had 
enjoyed sa high a reputation since 
Hochc, and Pich^ni, and Z.foreau 
had disappeared. Buonaparte, in his 
Italian campaign, called him, in his 


own inflated style, the favourite Child 
ofVictory; and after the last Austrian 
war, made him Prince of Essling, be¬ 
cause his skill and exertions had con¬ 
tributed so greatly to the escape of 
tile French from Utter destruction at 
the battle of Aspern, He watf ap¬ 
pointed commander-in-chief' of the 
provinces of the north of SpaiU, in¬ 
cluding the kingdoms of 01(1 Castille^ 
Leon, and Asturias; the provinces 
of St Andero, Soria, Valladolid and 
Valencia,. Toro, yH^amora, Salamanca 
and Avila ; the army under him was 
named the army of Portugal; and, as 
Soult had done before him, it is be¬ 
lieved that he went to make the con¬ 
quest of Portugal, expecting to be re¬ 
warded with its crown for his success. 

In the later wars between Spain 
and Portugal, the three cities where 
the Spaniards used to collect their 
armies before they invaded the ene¬ 
my’s country were, Tuy, Ciudad Ro¬ 
drigo, and Badajoz. Of these for. 
tresses, Tuy, like Valtn(;aou the op¬ 
posite frontier, isnowof little strength 
or importance. Badajoz is a strong 
place. Ciudad Rodrigo hardly to be 
ranked in the third order of fortrebes. 
It was built some centuries ago, when 
the site was sufficiently convenient for 
a fortified town : but the situation is 
bad : the works, at the time w,hen 
the French besieged it, were old and 
imperfect, and it had other local dis¬ 
advantages. It is commanded from 
many points; one height, within 500 
toises of the city, exceeds by about 
fifty yards the highest of its build¬ 
ings. There were no bomb-proofs, 
and the suburbs, in which there were 
four convents, and the number of 
gardens without the walls, materially 
assisted the operations of a besieging 
army. The population of the city 
had been estimated at about 10,000; 
but it appears not much to ^ve ex- 
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ceeded half that mfmber. Tlie gar- 
risoM consisted of 4950, including 600 
townsmen, aipidthe greater part of the 
others were volunteers and men newly 
raised. Camp Marshal D. Andres 
Perez de Herraati was governor, an 
old man, wlio had been the friend and 
comrade of Mariano Alvarez. 

On the 25th of April 6000 French 
appeared before the place, and en¬ 
camped in the Tcrviino of Pedro To¬ 
ro, a league to the eastward* On 
the 30th, the second Hivision, cofisist- 
ing of from 4 to 5000, arrived and 
encamped in the Termino of Valde 
Carros, a league to the north. Five 
days afterwards, another encampment 
was formed between the two. On 
May 15th, another division, of about 
7000men, encamped to the westward, 
upon the Monte de Ibanrey. So large 
a force was necessary lest the Eng¬ 
lish, who were so near at hand, .should 
fall upon the besieging army. By the 
4<th of June the city was completely 
invested. This was not elFcctcd with¬ 
out repeated skirmishes, in whicli the 
enemy suflered considerable loss. I n 
these affairs, D. Antonio Camargo, 
the commandant of the volunteers of 
Avila, greatlv distinguished himself; 
but the individual who, above all 
others, by his incessant enterprize, 
waa^ the terror df the French, was 
H. Julian Sanchez, the son of a 
farmer, near the bunks of the Gue- 
bra. Till the invasion of his country, 
he had cultivated his father's lands. 
His father, mother, and sister, were 
murdered by the French; he made a 
vow of vengeance, and, at the head 
of one of those bands which the Spa¬ 
niards call gue%illast well performed 
it. On one occasion he surprised, in 
his'father's house, a French colonel, 
who was infamous for his atrocities, 
and pnt him to death, first telling him 
who it was that inflicted his merited 


pwiishment in this world,\and sent 
him to render account for his crimes 
in the next. So formidable was he 
become, that, in the September of the 
preceding year. General Marchaud, 
who commanded at Salamanca, tiud- 
ing that D. Julian ba/Hcd and defied 
all the efibrts which were made to 
destroy him, had recourse to one of 
those steps which Characterize the 
conduct of the French in Spain. He 
arrested six of the richest gannderos, 
or proprietors of flocks, in Salaman¬ 
ca, and proclaimed, that he would 
take the severest measures against 
their property and persons, if the gue¬ 
rillas did not disappear withimeiglit 
dap. * 

Nut a day |9as3ed in which this cn- 
terprizing leader did not make some 
assault upon the enemy, not fearing, 
at the head of 60, 60, or 1(X) of his 
lancers, to attack three or four times 
his own number. Camargo,andD. Jo¬ 
se Puente, commandant of the cavalry 
regiment of Ciudad Rodrigo, co-ope¬ 
rated ably with him, and the French 
suflered daily and hourly losses from 
their indefatigable activity. They 
suffered also greatly from the artil¬ 
lery of the town, which was admira¬ 
bly served. Ney cairied on his ope¬ 
rations in^a manner which the Spa¬ 
niards thought prodigal of the lives 
of his^nen, beginning his approaches 
where, in their Judgement, a general 
more sjparing or fiis army would have 
terminated them. To protect these 
works, he ordered a great number of 
holes to be dug, where he posted 
sharpshooters, by whom tiie garri¬ 
son were greatly annoyed. On the 
24th of Jutie^ Massena arrived and 
took the command, and at three on 
Ure following morning th,e batteries 
opened) and a constant fire from six- 
and-forty pieces of heavy artillery was 
kept up day and night till the even- 
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ing of the 2Sth, when, having made 
a breach of about live-and-twciity 
yard^ in lengtli, but which was not 
pr.'.cticdblo, JNey required the gover¬ 
nor to surrender ; “ Mnidiug him,” he 
said, “ this last summons by order of 
the Prince of Lssling, commaiiderdn- 
chief of the army of Portugal, who 
was now present, whose lionour and 
humcinity \^ere Well known, but who, 
if the defence was uselessly prolong¬ 
ed, would be compelled to treat him 
with all the rigour authorized by the 
laws of war. If he had any hope of 
bein'; sutcouad by the English, he 
was doiibiless by that time undecei¬ 
ved ; h>r if such had been their inten¬ 
tion, tbv) would not have waited till 
the city was ieduced Vo its present 
deplorable state. He had therefore 
to choi's between an honourable ca- 
pit iilaiio.!, aiul tile tcrritle vengeance 
of a victorious army ; and a positive 
answer WriS now n quested.” Herrasti 
replied, ** that after foity-nine years 
service, he could not but know the 
la\\s of war and his military duties ; 
tlic fortress was not in a slate to ca¬ 
pitulate, aiid whenever circumstances 
made it his duty, he would then ap- 
I ly for tri ms, after securing his ho¬ 
nour, which wj'.s dearer to him than 
life.” It was intimated to |iim by the 
ctlKcr w ho carried the summons, that 
he mijjht be permitted to schd dJs- 
to Lord Wellington, inform¬ 
ing him ot the state of the town ; this 
he pioposcd to do, according to the 
I’.'CKch, n quivingibat,tillthccouricv’» 
return, tl.mos should lemain as they 
wetCf and Stiyii'g, tliat then, accord¬ 
ing io the answer of the English gene¬ 
ral, tie would mak'j the requisite over¬ 
men. This the FiviicU asset t, adding 
thatMassena did not think proper to 
grant the request. There is . n appa¬ 
rent inconsistency in this statement; 
it represents the French as refusing 


what they had first suggested, though 
it may be said that the suggestion of 
the officer was unauthorized. There 
remains, however, a greater inconsis¬ 
tency in the reply attributed to Her- 
rasti, w'ho, having in the first part 
answered in a manner conformable 
not only to his duty, but to his after 
conduct, is made to qualify this an¬ 
swer, and offer to regulate his conduct, 
not by his military duties, but by the 
measures of Loid Wellington. It is 
pcrhaljps, thercfoi’e, a French fabrica¬ 
tion, designed to throw an odium on 
the English for not attempting to 
raise the siege ; and this is the more 
probable, because no mention of any 
such application, on the governor*! 
part, appears in the account of the 
siege, written by D. Policarpo An- 
zano, who was in the city. His nar¬ 
rative was published by order of the 
Spaiiijh government, and the copy 
now befuie us contains a written at¬ 
testation of its veracity by D. Josef 
Varcarccl, member of the cortes for 
the province of Salamanca. 

How galling it must have been to 
I.oid Wellington to witness the pro¬ 
gress of the siege, knowing his ina¬ 
bility to lelieve the town, may well 
be conceived. Hie outposts were near 
enough to hear even the musketry ; 
but vrith so large a proportion of his 
troops half-disciplined and untried, 
he could not act upon the offensive 
against an enemy greatly superior in 
numbers, without incurring the most 
imminent danger. The only possible 
plan by which Portugal could be 
saved be bod laid down for himself, 
and from this plan no circumstances, 
how’ever painful to hes own feelings, 
or however delogatory in appealance 
to his reputation, could induce him 
to swerve. He was in communica¬ 
tion with Romans, who, having col¬ 
lected an army at Badajoz,-made head 
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ajrainst the French in Extremadura, 
and annoyed tlitrn in Andalusia ; but 
in the state of tbt Spanish armies, any 
plan of co-operation for tli“ n’licf of 
Ciudad Rodrigo was nr-j-ossiblc. It 
was however of great importance tliat 
the place should be resolutely defend- 
ed to the last cxtfcmity, ai.d in this 
hope Roinana and the Ei.gli.di gene¬ 
ral vver^ not disappointed. I’he Siind 
of thd" people had been prepared for 
this extremity ; they had their pa¬ 
triotic writers and their poets ; the 
exploits of Julian Sanchez excited the 
emulation of the youth, and the con¬ 
duct of the old governor gave ronfi- 
derice to all. The examples of i4a- 
ragoza, aird Gerona, and llosiahieh, 
and Astorga, animattd the women 
and childi en, as well as those who bore 
arms ; for in a cause like theirs they 
had sion their countrymen acquire a 
gloi y when unsuccessful, v hich could 
not have been greater hud they been 
victorious. Tht women apd children, 
when they saw their houses burning, 
gave way neither to fear nor lamenta¬ 
tion, but exerted themselves to quench 
the flumes, and caniod refreshment 
and ammunition to the troops amid 
the hottest fire. There were two 
blind beggars in the city : no one 
supposed that th{?sc unfortunate men 
ctwid render any service during the 
siege, but zeal taught them bow to 
be serviceable ; they carried water to 
the walls by day, and ammunition by 
night, with such unwearied activity, 
that it was the intention of the go- 
vernor and the junta, if the town had 
been saved, to have rewarded them 
with pensions for life. 

It was of great consequence to the 
Spaniards to keep possession as long 
as possible of those buildings without 
the W'alls, which would otiierwise af> 
ford protection to the besiegers, but 
whfcn also afforded such means ior 


annoying them wdiile they could be 
defended,that it bad not becitthought 
advisable to deniolish them before the 
siege. The nunnery of Santa Cruz 
was the most important of these build¬ 
ings. D. Ramon Castellanos was post¬ 
ed there with a company of sixty men, 
when three huuditd of the oneiny*s 
grenadiers, with a party of sappers, at¬ 
tacked it in the night, half the party 
attacking it by the rear, the other in 
the front. Tliey blew up the first 
and second gates; hand grenades were 
thrown on both sides ; tlie Spaniards, 
having the advantage of the place, 
kept np a most destructive discharge 
or musketry ; the conimaiidifr of the 
one party was killcil, the captain of 
engineers, w^o commanded the other,, 
wounded, but he did nut retire till he 
bad set fire fo the building. Seeing 
the flames, the governor made signal 
for Castellanos to abandon the post, 
who accordingly let down his men 
from a window into one of the inner 
courts of the convent, and descending 
himself the last, they forced their way 
with the bayonet. It was a little af¬ 
ter midnight when they reached the 
gate of La Culada ; but seeing, while 
they took food and rested after the 
action, lliat the enemy had extin- 
guished^tbe flames, Castellanos went 
to the governor, and represented to 
him^hat his honour was concerned in 
recovering the post. He led his men 
at three in the morning, after only 
two hours respite, to the assault, and* 
surprising the French, diove them 
from their dearly purchased conquest, 
where they left 158 dead, and 45 
wounded behind them ; the remain¬ 
der of the i^ounded having been re¬ 
moved during the short lime that, 
they retained pusbess)on« 

They were driven from the 
conyent of 8t Domingo in a July 2. 
maoBcr not lest worthy of 
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remembrance. After they had won 
tlie buildings Herrasti was very de¬ 
sirous of recovering it, and yet hesi¬ 
tated at giving orders for the attempt, 
knowing the exhausted state of the 
garrison, and how ill any loss of men 
could bo afforded. A serjeant, by 
name Manuel Martin, h<lppened to 
hear what was the state of the gover¬ 
nor’s feelings upon this subject. This 
man, who was a native of Zamora, 
had made himself well known to the 
French : they called him agua vino, 
water and wiue, the words which he 
always used when engaged with them; 
wine being his signd of attack, and 
water that for retreat. He had dis¬ 
tinguished himself greatly during the 
eiegc, and had at this time a wound 
in his arm, which however did not 
prevent him from goiifg to the go¬ 
vernor, and soliciting permission to 
make an attack upon the enemy in 
this convent, saying, that if he could 
not drive them out, at least he could 
annoy them there. Accordingly, chu- 
niiig out five-and-twenty of his com¬ 
rades, he attacked the convent with 
such well-directed vigour, that the 
enemy, though more than ten times 
the number of their assailants, were 
terrified and took to flight, many of 
them leaving their knapsijeks and 
muskets behind them. Tliis was so 
signal an exploit, that Manuel Mar¬ 
tin was deservedly promoted for it, 
and a badge of distinction was given 
to each of the soldiers. 

But against such a force as sur¬ 
rounded them, all that the Spaniards 
could do was to hold out to the ut¬ 
termost, and sell the fortress as dear 
as possible. Masseua boasted of ha¬ 
ving 100,000 men in the field j he 
bad not Ics&than 70,000, of whom as 
many as could be advantagecasly em¬ 
ployed carried on the siege, while the 
others kept the British army in check. 


The siege was Less murderous than 
that of Zaragoza, because the city 
was much smalkr and less. populous, 
and, having the advantage of regular 
works, did not require the same kind 
of defence. When Herrasti and the 
junta saw that it would not 
biblc to hold out much long^x;, they 
ordered Julian Sanchez lan¬ 

cers to make their escape while it 
was yet practicable, reminding San¬ 
chez of the services which he had al¬ 
ready performed, and how important 
’t was that those services should still 
be continued,and telling him bewould 
beofmorw assistance to Ciudad Rodri- 
g6 in the field than he could now be 
within tlie walls. A little before mid' 
night Sanchez collected his troops in 
the plaza ; only two of his company 
were married men, and they took their 
wives behind them : they sallied out, 
and their leader, in the spirit of Scaii- 
derbeg, instead of contenting himself 
with merely effecting his own retreat, 
charged a post of cavalry, routcdtheni, 
and carried away eight prisoners with 
their horses. The two women car¬ 
ried each a pistol, and one of them, 
by name Marta Fraile, saved her hus¬ 
band, by shooting a dragoon who w'as 
about to attack him on one side. 

The French gencr.-d, to whom ex¬ 
pence of time was of more conse¬ 
quence than any c^ist of lives, press¬ 
ed the siege with the utmost vigour, 
but with heavy loss, from the repeat¬ 
ed sallies of the garrison, and the ex¬ 
cellent manner in which the artillery 
of the Spaniards was served. In hope 
of forcing the governor to surrender 
by the cries of the inhabitants, he 
bombarded the town, ^nd almost de¬ 
stroyed it; but the iniiabitants were 
not to be shaken in their purpose, the 
names of Numantia and Zaragoza 
were in every, mouth, and they, were 
resolved in their turn to transmit a 
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glorions example to posterity. Mean¬ 
time the regular advances of the be¬ 
siegers were carried on without in- 
twmission, and by the second of July 
a practicable breach had been made 
in the Baluartc del Rey. The Spa¬ 
niards made every exertion to defend 
it with sacks of earth, estacadcs, and 
whatever, other obstacles they could 
oppose to the enemy} but the French 
did not’ yet venture an assault, Aey 
had so severely experienced the va¬ 
lour of their opponents, that tlyey had 
determined not to storm the town till 
the works were reduced to such a 
state that they might avail themselves 
of the whole advantage of their nurn- 
bers. They made three mines, ofie 
under the counterscarp, the other two 
under the curtain of the wall and part 
of the Called cl Seminario, or Col¬ 
lege-street, near the cathedral. The 
besieged were aware of their progress, 
but all t fforts at impeding it were 
useless, and at three in the morning 
of the tenth, the counterscarp was 
blown np, forming not only a.i open 
breach, hut such a w'ay to it that 
carts might ascend from the glacis. 

Immediately afterwards the French 
rtnew'ed the fire from all their batte¬ 
ries, and kept it up without intermis¬ 
sion for twelve hours. During all 
this time the ct^' of the soldiers and 
thb inhabitants, women and boys, as 
well as their husbands and fathers, 
was, that they would beat off the ene¬ 
my or die ; but the officers and the 
junta were well aware, that any far¬ 
ther resistance would only afford the 
French' a pretext for carrying their 
threats into execution, and putting all 
to the sword. Thirty thousand men 
were ready fo storm the city that 
evening. It was not without much 
difficulty that the people could be in¬ 
duced t6 hear of a council of war, 
nor would they have luiFered one to 


be held, had they not seen $uch un¬ 
doubted proofs of the patriotism and 
courage of those who now told them 
that a surrender was become inevi¬ 
table. There were some in the coun¬ 
cil who proposed to follow the ex¬ 
ample of Julian Estrada at Hostal- 
rich, and force their way with the 
bayonet through their enemies ; but 
here, as at Astoma, it was urged that 
they were in different circumstances, 
and had therefore different duties; 
their business now was to preserve 
5000 inhabitants, who would else he 
exposed to the unrestrained vengeance 
and brutality of the enemy. Finally, 
it was resolved to capitulate, but not 
til! the latest moment| when tffere was 
no longer the slightest hope or pos¬ 
sibility of relief. ^ 

Massena’s orders to Ney were to 
assault the tbwn that evening j the 
French advanced for this purpose, and 
were at the foot of the breach, in the 
act of muunting, when the white flag 
was hoisted : the officer wlio planted 
it in the breach descended with the 
terms of capitulation, and presented 
them to Ney, who sternly told him 
it was now too late for any thing- 
The Spaniard, however, had recourse 
to Massena, who was at that time 
supposed to be more humane than 
Ney. The first article was, that the 
garrison should march out with the 
honours of war ; the rest were in like 
manner such as arc usual in the like 
circumstances. Massena having cast 
his eye over them, said, “ Tell your, 
governor, this is no time to ratify the 
terms in writmg; ‘but I grant all 
w'hich he requires, and am going to 
give orders accordingly.** He then 
sent his adjytant-general to bid Ney 
suspend the assault. Loisoii imme¬ 
diately marched through the breach', 
and took possession of the town ; and 
General Simon, notwithstauding Mas- 
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•tna^s pledged word, made the garri¬ 
son deposit their anns in the arsenal. 

The other terms were at the mo¬ 
ment fulfilled, and when Herrasti, the 
next day, requested that th^* capitu- 
lation might be signed, in order that 
he might transmit it to his own go- 
vernment, Massena replied, that as 
he saw the articles observed, he nei¬ 
ther could nor ought to roouire more. 
The people had escaped the horrors 
of an assault; but in other respects 
they soon found they i^Jere at the 
mercy of a conqueror who acknow¬ 
ledged no other law than his own 
pleasure. Herrasti had stipulated for 
the liberty of all the civil offia rs of 
government; they, however, \vi re de¬ 
clared prisoners of war. The mem¬ 
bers of the junta were iihrowu into 
the vilest dungeon of the public gaol, 
from whence, after having endured 
for eight-and'forly hours every kind 
of insult and ill treatment, they wcie 
marched on foot to Salamanca, in 
company with the governor, who 
alone was permitted to retain his horse. 
All the clergy were atvesleJ and shut 
up for two days in the clinrch of 
St .loan ; the old and infirm were then 
auffered to go to their houses, hut 
forbidden the exercise of their func¬ 
tions ; the lay brethren sent to serve 
in the hospitalb, and all th^ others 
sent prisonets to Salamanca. The 
next measures were, to impose a hon- 
trihiition of 1,S(X),000 reals, and to 
set from six to eight hundred men 
,at work to destroy the hattcne.s, fill 
up the trenches, and repair the works, 
compelling them to labour like slaves, 
giving them no provisions, and allow, 
ing * hem no rest. 

The account wlilch the French 
published of their conqutst was, ac- 
cording to their system, full of false¬ 
hoods. They asserted that Jk- gar¬ 
rison had sunendered at discretion, 


which could '’idy h«'crtrlradicted. not 
disproved, In'cause M .•sEcm nad bro¬ 
ken his word Tins t.dschood <s wor¬ 
thy of remark, !)<‘C.^use it shows so 
strikingly the characteristic basf-i.eas 
of Buonaparte's generals. CiiubiJ 
Rodrigo was evidently at tlieir mor- 
cy; a generous enemy would have 
ivjoiccJ to show his sense of the me¬ 
rits of those who had opposed him, 
and‘Would have known that in refu¬ 
sing them the luinours of war, h-* de¬ 
prived them only pf a barren form ; 
for tli<’ glory of their gallant and he¬ 
roic defence it was not in his power 
to dirtroy. But these ujistarts. Tar¬ 
rying inif their new rank the vices 
of their origi.ial .state, arc alike des¬ 
titute of honesty and honour. Maa- 
sena, not satisfied with thus injuring 
Herrasti’s honour, c ist upon him a 
fouler aspersion, making him ^ay, that 
he and the gfjiTison would have sur- 
renden d ‘ooiier, if thf y h.'d not been 
intimidetc'l by the inliubitajitB. in 
reality, i-uch had been the noble spirit 
of the soldiers, that it w..s oidy by 
the entreaties, as well as the argmneiU* 
of the lUperior junta wf CastiUe, 
w'hose residence was in that city, that 
they were prcvinlod upon to give up 
then* iiiii'iition of all.^mptiiig lo cut 
their w:r/ tlifough I'nr h* siegers The 
Fiv.icii griier il did npl to in¬ 

sult the Eiigii^h, and eiidc-ii'.>uM‘d by 
his falsehoods lo 0 Xya.sj)n ate the SpH- 
niards ag.iinst them. “ Ciudad Ro- 
drino," he said., ‘ fell in thru* pre- 
seiicej they promised to .succour it; 
made t!ie iiinabitants prolong their 
defence by this deci itful hope; and 
suffered the place to fall without 
making the siigfitest effort for it.s re¬ 
lief. Thus they had eXciied against 
them the universal indignation ot the 
g.irrison and the peopb, who united 
lit exclaiming against iheir perfidy.” 

This justice, however, hUssena did 
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to Ciudad Rodrigo, that he admitted 
the defence had been most obstinate* 
It was tmpossible) he said, to form 
au idea of the state to which it was 
reduced. Every thing was battered 
tloivn; not a single house remained 
uninjured. The kiUed lie estimated 
at more than 2000. It is extraordi- 
Tiary that the real amount should have 
been so smallit was only C3 of the 
inhabitants, and 237 of the garrison. 
7000 soldiers, he said, laid down tneir 
arms :—the number at tlie commence¬ 
ment of the siege was 4950.* Six 
hundred made their escape on the 
night of the capitulation, and more 
than 1500 before they reached Sala¬ 
manca. Above two-and-forty thou* 
aand shells were thrown into the city, 
and nearly 25,000 from it. The 
quantity of powder consumed by the 
garrison during the last sixteen days 
was «S93 quintales,—the quintal be¬ 
ing 132 lbs. The French gave no 
statement of their own loss ; even up¬ 
on their usual scale of diminution it 
would have appeared loo great : the 
place is said to have cost them 90{K) 
men in killed and wounded. The cap¬ 
ture, however, occasioned the great¬ 
est exultation in Paris, and the Moni- 
teur mingled with its own insults the 
echoes of our factious journalists. 
**The good seu'-eof the English peo¬ 
ple,*’ it said, “ enabling tliem to fore¬ 
see the dishonour ipid destruction of 
their army in Portugal, they are con¬ 
vinced that the most fortunate event 
which could befal it would be a ca¬ 
tastrophe like that of Moore’s. Tltey 
are too much accustomed to calcu¬ 
late chances and events not to know, 
that alone against France tliey could, 
in such a contifst, meet nothing but 
disaster, and obtain nothing hut dis¬ 
grace,” “ Men of sound judgement, 
like Grenville or Grey, are numerous 
in England;” eaidthe Moniteur, “but 


they are at piescct without any ia- 
fliioncc.” Then, reiuvning to its na¬ 
tural tone of msult, it ridiculed the 
strength of Lord army, 

amounting to the drradfiil mmiherof 
21,000 English. T'ne crii v of riic 
inhabitants of Cittdud Rodjigo,” it 
said, “ were heard in his c m'.p, Ahkli 
was only six leagues (ii .lant: h -.t all 
ears were shut against them; the 
English army made no attempt to 
succour that city:—they we-.e the 
laughing-stock of Flurope ; every cof¬ 
fee-house waiter knew their weakness 
on land, as well as their influence at 
sea. Ciudad Rodrigo was one of the 
last bulwarks of the insui rectlon; its 
capture made the catastrophe*more 
imminent for Englancl, who would 
now find it necessary to cull to the 
helm more prudent men, better ac¬ 
quainted with<he nature of the re¬ 
sources and of the ‘ireiigth of tlicir 
country, and therefore more nioile- 
rale.” 

1 n England, too, we were told, that 
if Ciudad Rodrigo were taken, the ef¬ 
forts of the English might be consi¬ 
dered to be at an end; the FiencJi 
would then be able to advance with¬ 
out fear of a check ; the harvest also 
bcingnowbegun, whatevergraiti there 
was in the countiy they would be 
able to sefure for themselves, and so 
form magazines, tlie want of which 
had Witherto chiefiy retarded their 
advance. At one time those politi¬ 
cians cried out, that Lord Welling¬ 
ton could not permit the enemy quiet¬ 
ly to prosecute the siege of so import¬ 
ant a fortress,” At another, V they 
would not suppose him capable of 
fighting a useless battle: for they 
trusted he was not so prodigal of the 
blood of his followers. Tfiey trusted 
that his operations would be justified 
by the event.” “They were not com- 
petent to speak from their own know- 
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ledge, yet certainly it did appear a 
doubtful policy to be patiently wait- 
ing till Massena had time to concen¬ 
trate his troops, and make all his ar¬ 
rangements for an attack on the Bri¬ 
tish position.’* “ The plan of over- 
vrhelming Lord Wellington,iby bring¬ 
ing an immense superiority to bear 
upon him, was one which obviously 
presented itself; there seemed no in¬ 
surmountable difficulty in the execu¬ 
tion ; obstacles there might be, from 
want of provisions and other circum¬ 
stances, but the skill and perseverance 
of the Frenchin combating them, for¬ 
bade us to place much reliance upon 
such grounds.” In this manner, al¬ 
ways presaging evil, and consistent in 
nothing but despondency, sometimes 
borrowing the tone of ^ne Moniteiir, 
and sometimessettingit,didthe8e jour¬ 
nalists of a disappointed party labour 
to deaden the hearts and hopes of their 
countrymen; while their more wicked, 
but hardly more mischievous coad¬ 
jutors, addressed their weekly invec¬ 
tives to the readers and auditors in 
pot-houses and tap-rooms, abusing 
their ignorance, appealing to, and 
inflaming their worst passions, and 
crying out against the tyranny of 
their own government, while upon the 
crimes of Buonaparte they observed 
a cautious and notable silence. 

The fall of Ciudad Rodrigo ena¬ 
bled Massena to detach a force’to the 
relief of Astorga, where General Ma- 
hy, who commanded in Gallicia, was 
blockading the French garrison. He 
boasted soon after of another success. 
Oeufgral Serras took possession of the 
fort at Pueblo de Sanabria ; the 
French magnified the importance of 
this post, saying tliut it commandc.d 
thC'entrance into Portugal, and shut 
up the coi^imunication with Gallicia. 
They said also, that Lor ’ Welling¬ 
ton had enjoined the Spanish gover¬ 


nor to make an obstinate defence; but 
that the governor reproached him for 
having deceived the commandant of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and broken bis word 
with him; told him it was evident he 
intended to do nothing for Spain, but 
only, for the sake of fomentinic divi- 
sions, held out hopes of assistance 
which were'^never realized; yet never¬ 
theless offered to shut himself up in 
the fortress, and bury himtelf in its 
ruins, if the English general would 
send him one Englishman for two 
Spaniards, to assist in its defence. 
The answer of Lord Wellington, the 
French papers said, might easily be 
conceiv‘'d ; the Spanish general aban¬ 
doned the lown, where the conquer¬ 
ors found 20 pieces of artillery, and 
provisionsforSOOOmenforsix months. 
After these falsehoods and this exag¬ 
geration, the French made no farther 
mention of the Pueblo do Sanabria. 

D. Francisco Taboada Gil, the offi¬ 
cer who was thus infamously and false¬ 
ly represented as insulting the Eng¬ 
lish general, had communicated not 
with him but with the Portugueze 
general, Silveira, at Braganza, with 
whom it was agreed that he should 
evacuate the place if it were attack¬ 
ed by a superior force. Taboada 
accordingly fell back upon 
the Portillas de Gallicia, July 29. 
and Silveira, having ascer- .. 
tained that Serrag had returned with, 
the greater part of his troops to Mom- 
boy, concerted measures with the 
Spanish general for surprising the 
garrison which the French had left 
in Sanabria, and on the fourth day 
after they had taken possession of 
their boasted conquest^ the enemy 
found themselves invewted in the fort.- 
They were summoned, but 
the commander replied, Aug* Si- 
that he had men and am¬ 
munition sufficient to defend himself 
2 . ' 
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with, Hiid that he* expected speed¬ 
ily to be succoured by the troops of 
Marshal Massena. The following 
morning a detachment of about 70 
French cavalry came on to attack 
the advanced guard of the Portu- 
gucze, under Captain Francisco 'I’ex- 
eira JUobo, whose force was about 
equal; but while he charged them 
in front/another small party of Por- 
tugueze, by his instructions, wheel- 
ed round and attacked them in the 
rear j they were instafitly broken? and 
28 were left upon the field, 30 pri¬ 
soners, and 40 horses taken. All that 
day was spent in vain endeavours to 
force an entratice into the fort; the* 
assailants burnt the gates, hut the 
enemy blocked them up effectually 
with stones; the Portuguese and Spa¬ 
niards got possession of a liouse ad¬ 
joining, from whence they attempted 
to make away thro ugh, bu^ tlieeneiny 
soon battered it down- On the mor¬ 
row, one mortar and one three poun¬ 
der were planted against them ; the 
first was in such a state, as to be use¬ 
less after a few discharges, and Sil- 
veira, the next morning, sent for a six- 
pomider fiom Braganza. lie wasn-'w 
apprized that Serras was approacli- 
ingin force to relieve thegarrison. SiJ- 
veira left the Spaiiiardsto maintain the 
blocl^adcjiinddu w^up in orderofbat- 
tle upon the river'I’era; but Serra'i, ha¬ 
ving reconin>itred his fortes, thought 
proper to retire upon Momboy I’he 
six pounder, from Bragan/a, was an 
iron gun, and in such a state, that 
when it amved it was of no avad; 
^nd a twclvc-pounder, which on the 
8th was brought from the same place, 
'proved in the s/^me condition; this 
w'as a serious disappointment, forSil- 
veira was now apprized that Serras 
was collecting reinforcements. 8ix 
hundred horse had entered Zamora, 
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on their way to him, and two batta¬ 
lions of Italian troops were joining 
him from Beneventc, Leon, and As- 
torga. Unable to batter the place, 
because of the wretched 
state of tlie artillery, which 9, 

had been long left to dc- 
.cay in a tlelapidaced fortress, he tried 
the efleft of mining ; here experience 
and skill were wanting, and the face 
of the curtain only was thrown down. 
The garrison, however, who were 
Swiss, dreaded that a second attempt 
might be more succeshfiil; and their 
commandant, pleading that he and his 
men were not French, proposei! and 
obtained good terms, delivering up 
the place on condition that the garri¬ 
son should be allowed to embark from 
Coruna, and return to theirown coun¬ 
try, on their paAile, not to bear arms 
against the allied powers. I’heartillfry 
of the plaoe, consisting of nine brass 
pieces instead ot twenty, as the Mo- 
niteur liad asserted, with the stores, 
were restored to the Spaniards ; but 
Silveira retained for the P 'rtugiie/e 
an eagle, the first which they had ta¬ 
ken from their insolent enemy. Six¬ 
ty of the Swiss entered into the ser¬ 
vice of the allies. 

Serras was in sight of Silveira’s 
advanced prists when tins capil ulatioii 
was concluded; he had with him from 
1< to 5(1(K) foot, and about SCM) ca- 
v.ilry. Tlie conquerors then retired; 
'Pab'iada upon the Poitillas; llu* Por- 
tngue/.c cavaliy upon the road to 
Campi&sa; Silveira, with the foot, 
upon the lieights oiCalabor, meaning 
ihere to await the enemy, where their 
superiority in horse would be use¬ 
less. The Fren^li soon perenved the 
skill with which his movements wore 
directed, and having proceeded as far 
as Pcdralvs, returied from tlienr.e to 
Sanabria, tlien to Momboy. This is 
+ 2 F 
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the real history of General Serras’s eagle which was taken with them was 
success at Puebla de Sanabria; the deposited with proper trinmplj in the 
whole of the garrison which he left cathedral at Lisbon, as the lirst tin. 
there were taken prisoners, and the phy of the regenerated Portugueze^ 
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Capture rtf Almeida. Conduct of the Portugueze Government. Pal tie of 
, BusacOf and subsequent Events in Portugal till the end of the Year. 


1* bOM Ciudad Rodrigo Massena ad> 
dressed a proclamation to the Portu- 

f ueze. “ Inhabitants of Portugal/* 
c said, ** the Emperor of the FrencH 
has put under my orders an army of 
110>000 men, to take possession of 
t'his kingdom, and to expel the Eng¬ 
lish, your pretended friends. Against 
you he has no animosity. On the 
contrary, it is his highest wish to 
promote your happiness, and the first 
Step to secure it is to dismiss from the 
country those locusts who consume 
your property, blast your harvests, 
and palsy your efforts. In opposing 
the emperor, you oppose your true 
friend; a friend who has it in his 
power to render you the happiest 
people in the world. Were it not 
for the insidious iy>unsel6 of England, 
you«might now have enjoyed peace 
and tranquillity, and have been put 
in possession of that happiness, xou 
have blindly rejected offers calculated 
only to promote your benefit, and 
have accepted proposals which will 
long be the cursp of Portugal. His 
’ majesty has commissioned me to con¬ 
jure you to awake to your true inte¬ 
rests ; to awa^ to those prospects 
which, with your consent, may be 
uickly realized; to awake so as to 
istinguish between friends and ene¬ 
mies. The King of England is ac¬ 


tuated by selfish and narrow purpo¬ 
ses ; the Emperor of the French is 
governed by the principles of lyiiver- 
sal philanthropy. Th»i English have 
put arms into your hands, arms which 
you know not how to use. 1 wilt 
instruct you. They are to be the 
instrumenis of anniltilation to' your 
foes;—Who those foes are t have al¬ 
ready shown you. Use them as you 
ought, and they will become your 
salvation. Use them as you ought 
not, and they will prove your destruc¬ 
tion. Resistance is vain. Can the 
feeble army of tlic British general ex¬ 
pect to oppose any barrier to the vic¬ 
torious legions of the emperor I Al¬ 
ready a force is collected, sufficient 
to overwhelm your country. Snatch 
the momctit that mercy and genero¬ 
sity offer. As friends you may re¬ 
spect US, and be respected in return ; 
as foes you must dread us, and in the 
conflict must be subdued. The choice 
is your own, cither to meet the hor¬ 
rors of a bloody war, and to see your 
country desolatiid, your villages in 
flames, and your cities plundered, oi* 
to accept an honourable and happy 
peace, which will obtain for you eve¬ 
ry blessing that by resistailcc you 
would resign for ever.” * 

Gn the same day that Ciudad Rod¬ 
rigo surrendered, the enemy’s cavalry 
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^peared oh the plains of Almeida. 
JLord Wellington’s head-quarters at 
this time were at Alverca ; his posi¬ 
tion was a defensive line, about thirty 
miles in extent, along the frontier 
mountains of Beira; but as the line 
formed a segment of a circle, the 
po nfA were not distant from each 
in proportion to its length. 
The infantry extended from Cclorica 
to Guarda on the one side, and to 
Fort Conception, one of the outworks 
of Almi’ida, on the other. The ca¬ 
valry were in advance near Fort Con¬ 
ception, and at Sabugal, and on the 
Coa. The enemy’s superiority in ca- 
vab V vas very great, but the nature 
of the ground*^deprived them of the 
advantage which this must otherwise 
have given them. They now pro¬ 
ceeded to invest Almeida, a fortress 
which Dumouric‘z, forgetting Elvaa 
at the time, called the strongest place 
in Portugal. It is perhaps more im¬ 
portant from its situation, but very 
far inferio'- to it in strength. 

This town was fou’.dcd by the 
Moors, and is said to have been one 
of those which Ferrando the Great 
won from them when the Cid served 
under him, in his first wars. When 
the tide of success was for a while 
turned by tlic entrance of Uie Almo- 
ravides into Spain, Talmayda, as it 
was then called, fell again into the 
hands of the misbelievers, from whom 
it was finally conquered, in 1190, by 
King Sancho T. of Portugal. Payo 
Guterres, distinguishing himself in 
the conquest, obtained from it the 
appellative of O AMeydnm, the Al- 
meydan, and transmitted to his de¬ 
scendant's the surname of Almryda, 
conspicuous in Portngueze and In¬ 
dian history. King Diniz, the ruins 
of hose magnificent works are to be 


seen in every part of Portugal, rebuilt 
the city, and is supposed to have re* 
moved it from a valley, a little way- 
north of its present site. The castle 
was built by him, and repaired by 
King Emanuel. In the later wars 
between Spain and Poitugal, Almei¬ 
da has always been considered a place 
of great importance, being the bul- 
waj*k of the latter country on its 
most accessible side j but, like other 
things of more essential consequence 
to tlfe strength* of a kingdom, it 
ijiid long been neglected. In 1809,* 
there -wt rc not a dozen gun-carriage* 
fit for servici'. nor any wood in store 
for the construction of others ; the 
embrasures were falling to decay, and 
the palisades of the covert-way were 
mostly broken, or carried away for 
fire-wood. The works were origi¬ 
nally ill constructed, and the place 
had the great disadvantage of being 
commanded on one side by a hill. Its 
population in 171'7 was ; and 

Almeida is not one of the few place* 
ill Portugal wliich have been pro¬ 
gressive since that tirni'. 

The same causes which rendered it 


impossible for Lord Wellington to 
relieve Ciudad Rodrigo, made it ne- 
ces-^ai*)' for him to h*ave Almeida to 
its own means of defence ; the work* 
had been repaired, ibe garrison was 
strong, and Brigadier Co\, an Eng¬ 
lish officer in the Portngueze service, 
was appointed to the command. With 
the example of Ciudatl Rodrigo be¬ 
fore it, there was no reason to doubt 
that Almeida would make a vigorou* 
resistance, and probably hold out so 
long as materially to derange the plan* 
of the enemy. Masseya, ha- 
vingdetachedGeneral Reg- July 21, 
nief to take possession of 
Penamacor and Monsanto, proceed- 
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ed to invest this [Jlace, Fort Con¬ 
ception was abandoned and blown up 
at their approach. General Craufui d, 
however, continued to occupy a posi¬ 
tion near Almeida with 3200 British, 
and 1100 Portuguese troops, eij^ht 
squadrons of cavalry included. T he 
chain of his cavalry outpost'', form¬ 
ed a semicircle in front of the town, 
tlieir right flank resting on the Coa, 
near As Naves, about three mile.. 
above this fortress, and their left, in 
like manner, resting upon theosame 
river, about three miles below it, near 
Cinco Villas. The centre was covered 
by a small stream, and on the right 
and centre, where it was expected tha| 
the enemy would advance, the caval¬ 
ry posts were supported by piquets 
of infantry. 

Had Almeida been built in a mo¬ 
dern age, it would have been placed 
behind the Coa, not in front of it. 
In the days of King Diuiz, it w'as of 
no importance on winch side the river 
ran ; but General Ciaufurd seems to 
have committed an error in taking a 
position which had the river in its 
rear. There was but one road by 
which the arlillery and cavalry could 
retieat, that leading from Almeida 
to the bridge, which is about a mile 
west of the town, 'fhe nature of the 
ground made it diflicult for the ene¬ 
my to appioach tins road on the left 
of the allies, and on’the south the in 
fantry were placed to cover it, having 
tJieir right fl.ink resting on the Coi 
above the bridge, their front covered 
by a deep rocky ravine, and their left 
,in some enclosures near a windmill, on 
the plain, about 8(X) yards .soulh of 
* the town. Upon this windmill the 
governor intenmid to mount a gun, 
and tlie gun w'as lying in it, but not 
as yet niuunted, and cnnsequeiitly use¬ 
less ; another dismounted gun was 
lying near the mill. These guns of 


iaa 

course could be of no use in the ac¬ 
tion which ensued, but they figured 
ill jyiarshal Massena’s account of it. 

On the morning of July 2lth, the 
centre of the British line of piquets 
was attacked j they were supported 
by the TUh light dragoons and two 
guns, b.ii. were withdrawn when a 
considerable column of the enemy ap¬ 
peared with artillciy, and began to 
form on the other side of the rivu¬ 
let. The force which Marshal Ney, 
who directed the movements this day, 
brought into the field, consisted, ac¬ 
cording to the account of Masseiia 
himself, of 20,00() foot, and between 
.3 and -KKK) horse. Fifteen squadrons 
cf cavalry crossed the rivulet as soon 
as the piquets retired, and formed 
with artillery in front, and about TtXX) 
infantry on tbe^r right ; other troops 
inean"time were advancing upon the 
right of the British position, the side 
on which they might best expect to 
cut off the retreat of the allies to the 
bridge. General Craufurd now per¬ 
ceived that it was impossible for him 
to prevent the investment of Almeida, 
and that he was on the wrong side of 
the Coa. ’I’he artillery and cavalry 
wercthereforeorderedto retreat along 
the only road which was practicable 
for them ; the infantry from the left 
to move efff in echclov ; the right it 
was necessary to hold till the last, to 
prevent the enemy from approaching 
the bridge by a road coming from 
.funca, wliich runs in the bottom of 
the valley by the river side. 

On the h'ft, the men had to retreat 
through thick vineyards, intersected 
with deep trenches, and with walls six 
or seven feet high ; they could not 
take advantage«of ihi-^ ground, for the 
enemy were in sut h force, that there 
was imminent danger of being over¬ 
powered, and cut off before they could 
reach the bridge. One of these walls 
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General Craufurd liad considered as 
a complj^te defence against cavalry ; 
it enclosed p,vineyard) in which some 
cornp^oies li^d been stationed) but 
tliere, had been a heavy rain during 
the lyhole of the: precedirig night, ana 
the troops had pulled down this w;all 
.in many places to make use of the 
atones to form a shelter; through 
these ppeningB the enemy's horse en¬ 
tered, and here they made most of 
the pi'ispnera who were taken in the 
action. To retire in order over such 
.ground was impossible, but the re¬ 
treat was made with characteristic 
coolness. On the other side the 
bridge, die^ound was equally unfa¬ 
vourable for re-forming ; the 43d and 
I part pf the 95th regiments were or¬ 
dered to form in front of the bridge, 
and defend it ap lon^ as they coidd, 
while the rest of the troops should 
igass over and take a new position. 
They obeyed these orders so literally, 
that they defended it all day; three 
;timcs the enemy attempted toforcethe 
^passage, and each time they were al¬ 
ways desperately repulsed at the point 
of the bayonet; at length, when night 
closed, every thing had passed over, 
and the enemy had ceased to assail 
them, these brave men retreated from 
the post which they had maintained 
ao nobly, and where so niany^of their 
comrades had fallen: the heaviest loss 
. feU upon these gallant regiments. Our 
.totalloss, in killed, wounded, and pri¬ 
soners, amounted to 330. 

l^assena's official statement of this 
acUon was a masterpiece of impudent 
fals^bS^^v asserted that Gene¬ 
ral Craufurd's force consisted of2000 
horse and 8000 foot,, and that they 
,were all posted under the guns of the 
fortress i w.at they gave way before 
the Frcp,c|i».ouf cavalry not daring to 
ineet.^em with the sabre, and the 
ihfautry pursued at a running step } 


that we lost 60 officers, of whom 
were buried in the'field 6f battler; 
400 killed, 700 wol^hded,^ 400'pri- 
soners, one stand of Colours, and two 
pieces of cannon, while the loss of 
the conquerpn did not amount to 
300. He took no colours, and the 
two pieces of cannon were the dis¬ 
mounted guiis at the windmill. In 
a'subsequent dispatch, Massetia assu¬ 
red the war minister that all hiS trdops 
were burning with imbatienco to teach 
the T.nglish army what they 'had'al¬ 
ready taughtCraufurd’sdivision. Our 
own gazette had already shown the 
veracity of this boaster's account, but 
‘this new insult called forth a counter- 
statement from General Craufurd, 
from which this detail has chiefly 
been drawn, and to the truth of which 
the whole British army are witnesses. 
Certain it is, that General Ci'aufufd 
ought not to have exposed himself to 
such an action ; hut never did men be¬ 
have more gallantly than all who were 
engaged that day, British and Portu- 
gueze alike. They eflccted their re¬ 
treat under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances, without losing a gun, 
a trophy, or a single article of field 
equipment, and they inflicted upon 
the enemy a loss, which, by'his own 
account, W'as nearly equal to what we 
know to have been the sum of Ours, dnd 
which in reality doubled its amutfnt. 

Massena affirmed likewise, that one 
of our couriers had been taken with 
all his dispatches, which represented 
that the English had never been en¬ 
gaged in so brisk an affair $ that'they 
were in full route; and that ittjvits im¬ 
possible to form an idea of tiiei/dc- 
plorable condition. /"Of thfe cdAdilibn 
of that army, and the full route' to 
which he had driven them, it wa^ 'Hot 
long before Masseina obtained solfAe 
correct personal knowledge J but ft’is 
prbbablelhaf tome desponding letters 
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nosy ImTCf fallen int6 liis hands, .and as ters, with reganl to which they could 
the maiuicr of General Moore's retreat not possibly possess the nece&saiy 
had. been marjked witlx no public dis- knowedge forgiving it with cori’cct- 
approbation in England, it is likely ness; and if they conuaunicated to 
also that he expected to drive the Bri- their correspondents facts relating to 
tish army before him full speed to Lis- the position of the army, its strength, 
boa. Letters had been written from the formation of its magazines, prepa- 
that army to Porto, in which tlic wri- rationsi vr cuttiugdownorblowingup 
ters had delivered it as their opinion bridges, iv'c., they would at least tell 
that ourforccs must inevitably retr^‘at, their correspondents not to puldish 
Massena havitw such an immense eu- these letters in newspapers, unless it 
periority,thatrortugalcould not pos- was certain that the publication could 
aibly be defended against him- •Tke.se not prove injurious to the army and 
letters excited such alarm among the to the public service." 

British merchants in that city, that There was good cause for this re- 
the vice-consul ap}:^d to our admiral proof. The effect of siicli agtiish prc- 
at .Lisbon, requesting he would talr».‘ dictions in Portugal, could onl^'' Ixeto 
into consideration the necessity of ha- mahcthePortuguezcl'Adieveweshould 
ving a sufficient force off the Douro forsake tht*m> and tixus dispo.se them 
to protect the British subjects, wlio, for &ubml8.sion to tlie enemy ; while, • 
on account of the imminent danger, in England, jhey assisted the party 
might be cinnpelled^lo embark vilth. of the despondrnts,«vvhuae journalists. 
Out the least delay. They were in the Scotch and English,werc lahouringto 
Utmost consternation, txe said. Ad- strike their country with a dead pal- 
tniral Berkeley thought it proper to sy. ** We had been lulled," they said, • 
send this requisttion to Lord Wei- into the most dangerous confidence. 
Jington, who in consequence issued ge- Massena was only waiting for the 
neral orders upon the fiuhjecr. He advance of his flanks, that he might, 
would nt't make any inqui» y," he said, with his whole combined army, cither 
“to ascertain tlie authors of tljcse force our handful of men to a battle, 
letters, vi'hicli had c^cited so much or surround them : all that could be 
fear and conaternatioi; ill a place where expected was, that the survivors 
it was most to be wished that none miglit he enabled to retire to their 
fihquld exist. He had frequently la- ships witlx eclat." By the next dis- 
mented the ignorance displayed in let- patches it appeared, that it was more 
ters from the army, and the indiscre- easy for a journalist to in agine such 
tion with which those letters were a manoeuvre, than for Massena to cxe- 
published. It was impossible that cute it; but this had no other effect 
many officers could possess a suffi- than to make them change the note of 
cient.knowledge of facts to be able alarin. If Massena did not destroy 
^ correct opinion of the pro- Lord Wellington's army by fighting, 
1*^1* events of the campaign, yet it could only be because he meant 
cr opinions were to desthoy it by not fighting; for 

pubhshed, they could not but pro- Massena wa^ the most consummate 
mischievous effects. He request- captain of all Buonaparte’s generals. * 
ed, therefoi;e,,that the officers, on ac- And did ministers anticipate with 
cemnt of t^eir own reputation, would complacency the*continuance of our 
‘C’Ht'aiafroptgivingopuuQiti^uppn mat- army ip Toitugal through the wui- 
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ter ? The rainy season was approach¬ 
ing ; might it not be the deep poli¬ 
cy of this arch-statesman and conque¬ 
ror to keep our army the-rr ? He would 
be content to devote M.u»8ena and his 
army to destniction, if it would Jaci- 
litate some ulterior plan ; might he 
not mean to ruin us by the expence 
of our army there ? What should we 
say, if it were really a part of his po¬ 
licy to keep that army there, while 
he, having possession of thr Dutch, 
the Danish, and the Swedish fleets 
and ports, made a descent upon Eng¬ 
land or Ireland ? They trusted mini¬ 
sters were u^»on their guard, and that 
they destined their troops at home for 
a service more imminent than the re¬ 
inforcement of Lord "Wellington.*’ 
While thci-e writ* is, in the pure 
spirit of faction, were t,hu8 advisuiy a 
diversion in favoiiv of the enemy, Ney, 
who conducted the siege of Aim. i- 
da, diiected Loisun to summon the 
governor. Loison had made himself 
peculiarly infamous in Portugal du¬ 
ring the'Ercnch usurpation ; hiscruel- 
ty and rapacity were equally notoii- 
oils. When his quarters were in tlie 
archbishop’s palace at Evora, he had 
actually been seen, while the archbi¬ 
shop w'as sleeping, to steal his ring 
from the table, and had destroyed 
great pai t of this venerable prelate’s 
collection of manuscripts in di^pite, 
because he found nothing concealed 
behind them. 'Phis rufliun addressed 
the governor as a Portu- 
' 24. gue/e, admonishing him 

nut to hazard the interests 
of his nation for a" vain poinC of 
honour. “ None,” said he, “ know'S 
better than you do, that the French 
come to deliver you frolVi the yoke of 
the English. There is not a Portur- 
gue/e who' is ignorant of ,^e little 
cons det;ation which- his country en- 
joya among that people. Have they 
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not given abundant proofs of the lit¬ 
tle attention w'hich they pay to a na¬ 
tion worthy of esteem, and for a long 
time the ally of France ? Their oc¬ 
cupation of all the civil and military 
posts, proves to demonstration, that 
the inleiition of the English goveni- 
meiit IS to consider Portugal as one 
of her colonies. The conduct which 
tlie.English have held with regard to 
the Spaniards, whom they promised 
to defend, but abandoned, should 
open your eyes, artd convince you that 
they w'ill do tlic same with regard to 
Portugal. Sir Governor, his excel¬ 
lency has- charged me to offer you 
the most honourable capitulation, by 
which you may retain the government 
of y«‘iur fortress, and your garrison be 
admitted into the number of those 
PortugU'-7.e troops that have remain¬ 
ed faithful to the interests of their 
country. In your hands, thcreft-rc, 
is placed the Fate of Almeida, and oit 
your companions in arms. If you re- 
Fuse to accede to this proposal, you 
will become responsible for all the 
blood shed unavailiiigly, in a cause 
which is foreign to the Portugiiczc 
nation.” 

lirigadicr Cox happened to be in 
the covered way, clos*- to the barrier 
gate, when tiu- Hag «»r truce arrived 
with thi-. summons. Without pcripit- 
ting the French officer to enter, he re¬ 
turned a verbal answer, that the fort¬ 
ress would be deteiidtd to the last 
extremity. 'I'hc Portuguezctroop6,of 
w'hom Loison spoke as being engaged 
in the service of I*>ance, were the re¬ 
mainder of those whom .lunot had 
hurried away from their own coun¬ 
try. The men, Buoryiparte was too 
wary to send back ; but Massena 
brought with h’m a few nobles, who, 
having long preyed upon the coun¬ 
try which they disgraced, completed 
their infamy by betraying it. T« 
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theac traitors* Loison appealed in his 
summons} saying, they could assure 
tlie govf mor of the hoiioiirablt' man* 
tier in vi’hich they had been treated. 
The Marquis of Alorna, D. Pedro 
de Almeida, was the most conspicu¬ 
ous among them ; he and his accom¬ 
plices used all their influence to per¬ 
suade their countr^'men to submis¬ 
sion ; but the Portugiieze had alrea¬ 
dy experienced the efft•^•t^s of uon-.e- 
flistance, and the inhabitants of Gas¬ 
tello Mendo, and a "few other villages 
on the borders of Beira, were the 
only persons who were unfortunate 
enough to be deceived. 'Phese poor 
people, instead of abandoning their 
habitations on the approach of the 
enemy, in obedience tb the orders 
which had been issued, remained in 
them, fearing to encounter the evils 
of wandering in search of shelter, and 
hoping, that, as they submitted to the 
enemy without resistance, their pro- 
perty would be safe, their women 
pri served from violation, and their 
lives secured. But the Pieiich, in 
Spain and Portugal, conscious of the 
wickedness of the cause in which 
they are engaged, seem, like the pi¬ 
rates of the last century, to consider 
themselves in a state of reprobation, 
and to commit crimes udiich make 
huqjanity shuddbr, as if for the pur¬ 
pose of showing their desperate de¬ 
fiance of God and man. 'Phe in¬ 
habitants of these submissive villages, 
suffered all the evils which a cntel 
enemy could inflict; their property 
was plundered ; their houses burnt; 
their women atrociously violated ; 
and those, whose age and sex did not 
provoke the brutal violence of the 
soldiers, fell victims to the confidence 
which they placed in promises made 
only to be broken.” The warmest 
advocates against the Spanish and 
Portuguese, however anxious to dis¬ 


credit the accounts of the enormities 
of their detestabli* invaders, must be 
satisfied with theauthonty upon which 
these facts are recorded. 'Phev were 
publicly proclaimed by the Poriu- 
gueze government, aud ir* here re¬ 
lated in the words of Lord Welling¬ 
ton hit self. 

That general addressed a procla¬ 
mation to the Portugiic/.c upon the 
occasion, telling them they 
now saw what they had to Aug. 4. 
expect from the French. 

They now saw, that no means re¬ 
mained to avoid the evils with vvliich 
they were threatened but a d.*termi- 
ned and vigorous reKistanee, and a firm 
resolution to obstruct Ss much a-, pos¬ 
sible the advBiice of rhe enemy, by 
removing out of his n*ach all such 
things a-, mig}^ contiibiite to hi' »nb- 
sihteiice, or facilitcKe hia progress. 

“ The army under my command,** 
said he, “ wdl proteel as large a por¬ 
tion of the <-oiiutry as is possible ; 
but it is obvious that the people alone 
can deliver themselves by a vigorous 
resistance, and preserve their goods 
by removing them out of the reach 
of the enemy. The duties, then^forc, 
that bind me to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent of Portugal, and 
to the Pnrtiigueze nation, oblige me 
to make use of the power and autho¬ 
rity With which 1 am furnished, to 
compel the careless and indolent to 
make the necessary efforts to preserve 
themselves from the dangers which 
threaten them, and to save their coun¬ 
try. In conformity with this, 1 make 
known and dctlare, that all magis¬ 
trates and persons in authority who 
shall remain in the villages or towns, 
after having received ord'^rs from the 
military officer to remove from them, • 
and all p« rsons, of w^hatever class they 
may be, who shall maintain the least 
communication with, or aid and assist 
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Bi any manner tlie enemy, shall be 
considered -08 traitors to the state, 
and tried, and pimtshed as such an 
enormous crime requires.” The man¬ 
ner in which 'Lord Wellington as¬ 
sumed this power, in the name of the 
•Prince vRegent of Portugal, and of 
the Portugueze nation, was as wise 
<88-the assumption itself was proper 
dnisuch circumstances. The Portu¬ 
gueze people also were fully sensible 
that their duty and their interest was 
the same, and never did any people 
•act with more determined zeal in de¬ 
fence of their county. 

Massena opened his trenches before 
Almecda on the night of the 15th of 
August. While a false attack was 
made against the north of the town, 
^1200()'men dug the first parallel to a 
depth of three feet; and on Sunday 
the 26th, at five in the morning, 11 
batteries, mounted with 65 pieces of 
cannon, opened their fire. The gar¬ 
rison consisted of 5000 men, of whose 
spirit no'doubt was entertained; the 
place was well provided, and its -works 
'had been placed in so respectable a 
state, that Lord Wellington felt as¬ 
sured it would, delay the enemy till 
late in tlie season, even if he should 
be unable to find an opportunity of 
wlieving it. These well-founded ex¬ 
pectations were fruistratcd by one of 
those chances which sometinies dis- 
cottcert the wisest plans, and disap¬ 
point the surest hopes of man. On 
'the night after the batteries opened, 
the -large powder magazine in the 
''aitadel,<wilh two ixnalTer ones cunti- 
-guous to it, blew bp. More than 
' half'tfesi-artillerymen, a great number 
of the garrison,, and many of the in¬ 
habitants,-perished in thisidreadful 
iexplosion } many of the gtms 'were 
^dismmmt^r and'the wioj-ki* were ren- 
i4ercdoo longer defensible/ even if the 
'>^'«ieana*of •de^ce.ihad beea<'lcft $ ^but, 


except a few cartridges for irnmedi. 
ate use, and 30 barrels of powder in 
the laboratory, the whole of the am¬ 
munition was destroyi;d. 

Great as the calamity was, the evil 
would have been far more alarming 
had it proceeded, as was at first sup- 
posed, from treason j but, according 
to the best information which could 
be collected, it was altogether acci¬ 
dental. The magazine was bomb¬ 
proof ; they were taking ammunition 
fromnt, when a shell fell upon one of 
the carts. The lieuteiiant-rgovernor* 
Francisco Bernardo da Costa e Al¬ 
meida, had behaved well till the bat¬ 
teries opencvl; he w^as then so terrified 
that he shut himself up in the tuomb- 
proofs. Having thus proved himself 
a coward, mere shame made him a 
traitor; and after the .explosion he 
took advantage of the confusion to 
counteract the governor's attempt to 
hold oat longer. Another traitor 
was found in the major of artillery, 
Fortunate Jose Barreiro?. He liad 
behaved well during the siege, but 
when he was sent out to propose 
terms of capitulation, for the purpose 
of gaining favour with the enemy, he 
communicated to him the whole ex¬ 
tent t)f the disaster; so that Massena, 
knowing the place was at his mercy, 
was enabled to dictate what tcrnjs he 
pleased. The garrison were made 
prisoners of war, with this exception, 
that the militia, having deposited their 
arnrs, should retuni to their homes, 
and not serve during the present war- 

'Chesc terms were broken by the 
French, with their usual perfidy, A- 
lorna endeavoured to persuade the 
garrison to follow b’s example, and 
take arms against their country. Not. 

an. officer or man of the militia, was to 

be. seduced ; but Massena • ordered 
1200 of. them by force to be employ- 
.ed aa a,corps, of {fioaeera. With the 
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regular officers he was more success* 
ful. Marshal fieresford particular, 
i/.ed ill bis dispatches those who were 
faithful} from which it appears that 
there were others 6f the old leaven»—- 
'wretches, who degraded the army, 
and brought disgrace upon the na¬ 
tion. Massena boasted that the 24th 
Porto regiment hated the English, 
and that therefore he should retai‘i it 
ill his service; but he belied his i wn 
assertion, by saying that he slumld 
take good care to*keep aii eye on 
them, and not to place them in ira- 

{ lortant posts. Massena would not 
lave trobted them even thus far, had 
he not judged of the Portiigncze by 
the traitorous nobility with whom ho 
was acquainted. Nearly the whole 
of the men, wiiom he represented as 
traitors, and forced to apjiear as such, 
joined' Colonel 'IVanl and Marshal 
jBoi'csford m the course of *en days. 

The z.‘ regency now de¬ 

clared Alorna a traitor, and otfered a 
reward of a thonsaud uiviidores for 
him, alive or dead. The Marquis of 
Ponte de Lima, flie Marqins of Lou- 
ta, the Count of Sc Miguel,the Count 
of Ega, Gomes Freire de Andrade, 
and i). Jose Carcome I.obo, were 
also declared traitors, and their pro¬ 
perty declared to be confiscated: but 
tinisc traitors had too many powerful 
friends in the sta^te; and it is said 
that,notwithstanding tin* decree, their 

E roperty remained untouched, in the 
ahds of persons in Whom they cculd 
confide. A change had lately taken 
place in the Portngueze regertcy. The 
Marqutezdas Mint's resigned, irt con- 
'sequence of an illness which soon pro- 
'Ved fatal. T^e other two members 
"were, the'Bishop of Porto, who was 
pattiarch elect, aiid the MarqnisMon- 
teiro Mon Four new members were 
h6W added ; the Principal Sousa, bro- 
lller*tb'‘the^Ctmde'iie Lihliares, who 


was ^minister in Brazil, and to- the 
Portugueze ambassador tn'England-; 
the Conde de Redondo ; S. Ric<t)*do 
Raymundo Nogiudra, who had bceu 
law professor at Coimbra j and the 
English ambassador, Mr Stewart. 
Admiral Berkeley was at the same 
time appointed by thePrince of Bi-a- 
zil coinmander-in>chicf of the naval, 
as l^ord Wellington had been of the 
military force of Portugal. There 
arc few things in the annals of Eng¬ 
land more honourable to the national 
character, than the perfect confidence 
reposed in us by our old ally, -aiid 
the manner in which tliat confidence 
h-as been requited. While the i^ne- 
mies of both countries'were endea¬ 
vouring to Micens* the Portugueze 
against hs, by telling them that we ' 
meant to usu|-p Portugal, and'while 
the enemies of adtiiini.slratioa wefc 
traducing 'and insultin g them, and 
crying out that they would not de¬ 
fend themselves and could not be de¬ 
fended by us, anil therefore that'wc 
ought not to attempt to defend them, 
the English Jttny and the Pai lugueZe 
people were acting witli the most per- 
feel unanimity, for the common inte¬ 
rests and common safety of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Portugal. 

The spirit of the people, with¬ 
out whiA all other means of defence 
mustfhave been inrffcctudl, was what 
England could neither give nor take 
away ; hut fur tlic measures by which 
that spirit was so directed' as to se¬ 
cure its end, Portugal was indebted * 
to British councils. Military and fi¬ 
nancial resouref-s, of wliich the nation 
had not supposed'itself capable, were 
called forth, a[nd the Portugueze were 
addrirased* by* their rulers in language 
to which they had long^bccirunac-' 
customed,*j-ithe language of hope and 
confidence, and conscious rectitude as 
■well as'dtfiWdous strength. Like the 
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supn^me junta, the regents reminded 
the Portugueze of their heroic ances¬ 
tors ; they spoke of the wickedness 
of the enemy, the inexpressible mi¬ 
series which would accompany their 
yoke, and the certainly of glorious 
success, if those exertions and sacri¬ 
fices were made whicli the times re- 
mred ; but the Portugueze regency 
id not, like the Spaniards, speak to 
till’ people of the causes which had 
rendered this invasion possible, and 
produced the decay of Portugal; nor 
did they hold out the promise of the 
restoration of their rights, the redress 
of their grievances, and the due exe¬ 
cution, of rheir laws. Such promises 
were not neceaiary as excitement; a 
people who were litcrjilly defending 
their hearths and altars, and lighting 
to save theirwives and daughters from 
violation and but/;hcry, or to revenge 
them, needed no additional feeling to 
goad them on ; as pledges, it is to be 
wished they had been held out; but 
the government had not the prudence 
to tliiuk of reforming itself, in pro¬ 
viding for the defence of the country, 
it acted providently and bravely, with 
wisdom and with vigour; but in other 
things, the old leaven’discovered it¬ 
self, and made it apparent that the 
pleasure of the ministe- was still the 
law of Portugal. A decree'was pub¬ 
lished, assigning to the widows,, chil¬ 
dren, or dependent brethren of those 
who had falltn at Almeida, the full 
pay of the d^ ceased, and half pay to 
the fmnlies of those who were made 
prisoucrs. “ Tin- Prince,” it said, 
“ would not believe that any of his 
faithful vassals could have entered the 
ser\ice of the enemy ; and if any had 
been compelled to do so, he trusted 
they had only yielded to compulsion, 
with the purpose of tfftc ’ng their 
escape. He suspended, thi refore, his 
justice ; but if a month elapsed before 


such persons acquitted themselves hy 
appearing, they would be considered 
as traitors.” Now, the treason of the 
lieutenant-governor and the major ol 
artillery was open and undoubted: 
Lord Welliugton had stated it in Us 
dispatches to the minister at war; the 
names of these wretches were given 
in those dispatches here in England, 
but suppressed in Portugal, manifest¬ 
ly out of favour to their connections. 

In another respect the conduct of 
the Portugueze ncgeiicy was more in- 
excuseablc. Eight-and-forty persons, 
of all ranks and professions, and ma¬ 
ny of them unacquainted with each 
qther, were ?eized on the night of the 
10th of September, of whom ten were 
sent to the Tower of St Julian, and 
the rest to the Limoeiro, the common 
prison of the city. The roost alarm¬ 
ing rumours w'cre scattered abroad. 
A formidable and extensive conspira¬ 
cy, it was said, had been discovered, 
which had nothing less for its object 
than a general massacre of the Bri¬ 
tish, for the purpose of delivering up 
the country to the French. These 
reports reached England, and recei¬ 
ved their first contradiction from the 
Portugueze goveriunent themselves, 
who found it expedient to declare, 
that neither Lord Wellington nor Mr 
Stewart had any parMn their procci d- 
ings upon this occasion ; that the sto- 
ries of the conspiracy, and of the arms 
which had been discovered, were false; 
and that the individuals who had been 
ari'ested had been sent out of the king¬ 
dom, only because it was the opinion 
of the police that their residence there 
might be prejudicial to the public 
tranquillity. Some of these individuals 
were permitted to come to England, 
others were sent to the Azores, after 
they had suffered every kind of in¬ 
convenience, privation, and in'dignity,. 
to the alarm and distress «f. the fa- 
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miliea of all, and the ruin of some ;— 
there was neither proof nor accusa* 
tion against them; the whole, as a 
public act, was one of those freaks 
which mark the unfeeling folly of an 
ignorant and obstinate despotism, but 
of which the secret springs are to he 
found in private malice or cupidity. 

The manner in which the Pt>rtu- 
gueze government declared, that p^i- 
ther Marshal General Lord Weihog- 
ton, nor the minister plenipotentiary 
of his Britannic majesty, nor a.<y in¬ 
dividual of the British nation, had any 
part in these proceedings, nor any 
previous knowledge of them, make it 
apparent that the British general and 
the British minister disapproved ot 
an act of tyranny which was thus m 
reality disclaimed on their part. They 
could not prevent that of which they 
wore not apprized before it was done, 
nor after it was done could they ex¬ 
press tiieir disapjirobation better than 
by requiring to have it thus distinctly 
stated, that the regency had neither 
taken their advice, nor received their 
sanction. But bad the corles been 
restored, thin injustice would not have 
betMi committed, or would have been 
redressed; and till the cortes is re¬ 
stored, and vvitli it the authority of 
tlie laws, the Poitngiieze will always 
be liable to such acts of capricious 
oppression. In this instance the ini¬ 
quity was the more to be regretted, 
because the other measures of the go¬ 
vernment entitled them to respect and 
gratitude. They had restored ot^dcr 
in the country, brought its resources 
. into action, i.nd their public acts and 
declarations corresponded to the spi¬ 
rit of the people. The ringleaders of 
the mutiny, whrch, in its con.sequen- 
ces, had given Soult possession of 
Porto, were brought to trial and con¬ 
dign punishment; and after the most 
impartial examination of his conduct. 
General Bernardino Frcire de Andra- 


da, who had been murdered at Braga, 
was declan d to have served his coun¬ 
try faithfully and well, and tne me¬ 
mory of those unfortunate men who 
had perished in the same timinli was 
cleared of all imputation. An army 
more numerous than Portugal f;ad 
ever pu.' -cssed, was formed, (-quipped, 
and disciplined ; and the government, 
when it reminded tht people of their 
strt ngth, did not fear to tell them of 
their danger. It announced the loss 
of Almeida,—a loss, said the regents, 
greatly to be lamented for the death of 
part of its defenders, and the unhappi- 
nessof others, who have* thnsfallrninto 
captivity, but of little importiuice to 
the great cause of life salvation of 
the country. •Wellington at the head 
of the allied armies ; Beresford direct¬ 
ing onr troops, who are indebted to 
him for their orgaiti/di ion and their 
discipline ; brave soldiers,and a faith¬ 
ful people, who have sworn to defend 
their prince and their country to the 
last extremity ;—these are tlie bul¬ 
warks which defend us, and these an 
armv of s!ave.s, who arc continually 
wasting away by want and desertion, 
will never be able to heat dow'u. 

If Massena had despised the allied 
armies, as the despoiidents ni England 
pretendi d, be would now have march¬ 
ed throug]i Gastello Branco, Abran- 
tes, iMid Sautarem, direct upon Lis¬ 
bon, leaving Lord Wellington b«*hind 
him ; but Massena remembered the 
fate of Jmiot, and had too much re¬ 
spect for the enemy who was f*ppo- 
sed to him. His hope was to bring 
against him a gteatly .superior force, 
such as should either defeat him in 
the field, or make him fly before, in 
the hope of’escaping to his ships. 
For this purpose, the P'rench gene¬ 
ral concentrated his army,* and Lord 
Wellington, aware of his object, be¬ 
gan to retreat towards Coimbra deli¬ 
berately, and with such evident fore- 
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thought and dctormination^ that the 
retrograde movement did not in the 
sUghtcat degree abate the spirits of 
the army. N.o,stQresw.erx* abandon- 
ed» no men ajid horses fuimdcrcd; 
the operations, were all, performed 
vviih ease the soldiers suffered no 
^livatipnSf and underwent no unne- 
qassa/ry fatigue; the inhabitants re- 
tand under, their protectiouf and aa* 
QSted them, in breaking up the brid* 
ge$f, destroying the mills, and lay* 
ing waste Uie country ; so that 
IHasaena found a desert as he advan¬ 
ced. The very few peasantry who 
yci)tui%d to remain in their houses 
soon repented theii; inhu nation in 
trusiang to. Fneiich humanity, when 
they saw their women vvilatud in pub¬ 
lic. Massena’s soldiers, however,, had, 
htthf opportunity of displaying their 
devilish cruelty upon thcii: advance; 
be complained that women and child¬ 
ren and old men all fled before him, 
and that not even a guide was to be 
found in any place. In the town of 
Celorico he found but two inhabi¬ 
tants, and nothing but bare walls. 

There are tw'O roads from Almei¬ 
da to Coimbra: One on the north 
side of the river Moiidcgo, by way of 
Pinhel, Trancoso, and Vizeu ; the 
other on the south or left side, by 
Celorico, Penalva, and Porfic de Mar¬ 
cella. Massena had thirteen days 
provisions with him when he left Al* 
meida; his aim was to make himself 
master of Coimbra, and of the re¬ 
sources qf the fertile country about 
it. With this view he crossed and 
re.crossfd the Mondego; but Lord 
Wellington still interposed. Qn the 
of September, the British army 
was coUiacted upon the Serra dr Bu- 
with Nny and Rcgnier*s divi- 
tioftfi in their front. By turning the 
Lsft of tlbc British position, Massena 
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could avoid the Serra de Busaco, and 
reach Coimbra by thq high road to 
Porto; but this was a qircuiUms route, 
and he determined to attack Lord. 
Wellington, relying upon, coiUf 
parativc insignihqance of tne English 
in number, and upon the assurapeq of 
Alorna and the other traitors, tjiat 
the Portuguese would fly at the first 
appearance of an enemy. 

Busaco, which wasnpw tobccomcfa- 
mous in, British history, had long beqn 
a venerable name»m Portugal. It U 
the only place in that kingdom where 
the baiefootcd Cannclitea possessed 
what, in their language, is called a 
desart, an e.-^ablishmcnt wficre those 
brethren whose devotion flies to the 
highest pitch, may at once enjoy the 
advantages of the eremite, with the 
security of the cuenobite life; one of 
those ^ places whem man has con¬ 
verted an earthly paradise into a pur¬ 
gatory for himself, but where super- 
stitionalmost seems sauctifiedbyevery 
thing around it. The solitude and si¬ 
lence of Busaco were now to be bro¬ 
ken by events, in which its hermits, 
dead as they were to the world, might 
be permitted to feel all the agitation 
of worldly hope and fear. The Bri¬ 
tish and Portuguese army was posted 
along the ridge, extending nearly eight 
mUes, and forming che segment of ^ 
circle, whose extreme points embra¬ 
ced every part of the enemy’? posi¬ 
tion, and from whence every move¬ 
ment of the enemy below could be 
immediately observed. On thq 
the light troops on both ?ides were 
engaged throughout the Ijqe; gt six. 
on the following morning, thq FreiM:b 
made two desperate attacks up.QO 
Lovd Wellington’s position; one op 
the right, the other on the left of 
the highest point of the Serra : this 
spot is remarkable, ascomimtidiogoai? 


* Sas Omtiwm* VoK II. for aa account of this place. 
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of the most exteilsive viewra in Portu¬ 
gal and on the very summit stands a 
crcsSf planted upon a basis of masonry 
of such magnitude, tiiat it is said 
three thousand carts -yf stone were 
asefl in the work. One division of 
French infantry gained the top of 
tlie ridge, and was driven back with 
the bayonet; anJither division, far¬ 
ther on the right, W'as repulsed be¬ 
fore it could reach the top. On the 
left they made their attack with three 
divisions, only one of which mack any 
progress toward the summit, and this 
was charged with the br.yonet and dri¬ 
ven down with immense loss. Some of 
the Portuguese, charging a- superior 
force, got so wedged in among them, 
that they had not room to use their 
bayonets; they turned up the butt 
ends oF their muskets and plied them 
with such vigour, as com 
clear the way. 

Victoriesof greater result have been 
gained' in Portugal, but never was 
there a battle fought of more eventual 
importance to the conquerors ; for the 
Portiiguezesoldiers, wnom the French 
despised, whom the despondents in 
England insulted, and whom perhaps 
many of the British army distrusted, 
but upon whom the success of the 
war was to depend, established this 
dayjtheir character for courage and 
for discipline, and provi'd, that how¬ 
ever the government had degenerated, 
the people were the same as in the 
days of Nuno Alvares, Lord Wel¬ 
lington bore testimony to their me¬ 
rit j he declared that he had never 
• reen a more gallant attack than tiiat 
trhicH- they made upon the enemy, 
who had reached the ridge of the 
Serra ; they were worthy, h said,of 
»tontending in the same ranks with 
British troops in that good cause, 
Which they afforded the best hopes of 
saving. • They obtained a more cu¬ 
rious acknowledgment of their good 



conduct from Junot. Lord Welling^ 
ton,^ he said, had practised' a< rusa & 
gKcrre, and deceived his enemies byj 
dressing Englishmen in Portuguez« 
uniformsi The loss of the British on 
this memorable day, was 1()7 kiUed, 
493 wounded, 31 prisonersof th« 
PortiigUv „e, ^ killed, 51-fl wounded, 
20 prisoners ; of the French, Gene¬ 
ral irimon, 3 colonels, 33of&eers, and 
2S0 men were taken, and 2000 left 
dead upon the field; this was known, 
because, after the battle, Masseaa 
sent a flag of truce, requesting per¬ 
mission to bury his dead; the re- 
(|ue8t was refused, and they wewr bu¬ 
ried by the conquerors; the number 
of wounded was not aP first ascercauje 
ed, but the ^prisoners and deserters 
agreed in declaring that it was very 
great. 23,000,French were cngiigcd. 
Masser.a directed their operations in 
person. Theprisonersandthe dead had 
in their knapsacks ungroond maize. 
Soon after the action a flag of truce 
was sent to the British hcEtd quarters 
with General Simon’s baggage, and a 
young Spanish woman, in maW attire, 
whom he had carried off from Madrid. 

The enemy made no attempt to 
renew the attack. Some little ski%- 
mishing with his light troops took 
place the following day, while he mo¬ 
ved a large body of infantry and ca¬ 
valry from the left of his centre to the 
rear, from whence the cavalry' were 
seen in march along the road leading 
from Mortagoa over the moimlain 
toward Porto. By this road Lord * 
Wellington had foreseen that Massena 
would attempt* to turn his left, and 
had directed Colonel Trant, who, with 
the militia, wasactivdy employedupon 
the flanks and in the r«.‘ar of the ene¬ 
my, to march to Sardao, and occupy • 
the mountattia. 11 so happened, how¬ 
ever, that the general officer who 
commanded in iTte north, sent him 
round by Porto, because the interrnc- 
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diate point of St Pedro de Sul was 
occupied by a detacbment of the ene¬ 
my ; and Traiit therefore, notwith¬ 
standing his utmost efforts, did not 
reach Sardao till the night of the 
28th, after the French were in pos¬ 
session of the ground. Lord Wel¬ 
lington, therefore, that the entmy 
might not reach Coimbra before him, 
now having it in their power to bring 
him to action where he might not 
wish to engage, withdrew from Bu- 
saco. Masst-na, as had been expect¬ 
ed, broke up just b- fore midnight 
on rh< 28th ; hi.'-advanced guard was 
at Avelans the next day, on the roed 
from Porto to Coimbra, and his whole 
army was scerf in nnircii through the 
mountains. I’he allies! troops were 
then III the vale of the Mondego, and 
on the thirtieth had ajl crossed to the 
south side of tlfat river, except the 
advanced guard, which remained at 
Coiinhra till the inhabitants had time 
to remove themselves and their effects. 
They, after tVicy had carried c>iF all 
that they could, desired the soldiers 
to take what they were able, then 
threw the little piovisions which re¬ 
mained int<j the river, and destroyed 
whatever else could be of use to the 
invaders. 

The French advanced ^uard ap 
peaied in front of Coimora on the 
afti moon of the 30th ; the day 
Lord Wellington emssed the Monde¬ 
go, anti centiMied his letreat, falling 
back npoii Leiria, while Gcntial Hill 
with Ills corps retired by way of Es- 

J nnhril, upon 'rhoinar. The. army 
laltid oil the fourthV Massena, lea- 
viog his wounded and his hospital in 
Coimbra, advanced in pursuit; a few 
skirmished of cavalry’‘were all that 
occurred, m every oiu' of which the 
French were taught with what ene¬ 
mies they had to contend, till Lord 
Wellington readied the position, in. 


front of Torres Vedras, which, from 
the commencement of the campaign, 
he had chosen ; and Massena, instead 
of driving the English into the sea, 
found himself opposed by lines, which, 
defer.ded as they were by -the tmopa 
whom he had tried at Busaco, heknew 
to be impregnable. Early in the year, 
it had been stated iit the newspapers, 
thpt men were at work in fortifying 
this post, and yet the English were 
as much surprised as Massena, when 
Lord Wellmgtofi, having thus reach-i 
ed his own ground, defied the greatv^ 
est power which France could posx 
sibly bring against him. The line* 
extended from the sea on one side, 
to the Tagus on the ether ; and Roj 
mana, as had been concerted, brought 
his army from Extremadura, to co¬ 
operate with the British and Portu- 
gueze in their defence. 

ff Massena and his army, who had 
looked on with confidence to the pltin-' 
<icr of Lisbon, felt their ho]jes aba¬ 
ted at sight of this obstacle in their 
front, th»» first t.tws which they re¬ 
ceived from their rear wa» not of a 
natu e to encourage them ; Colonel 
Trant, finding himself, through cir- 
cunislances which he could not pre¬ 
vent, too late to occupy Sardao, and 
impede the march of the enemy upon 
Coimbra, concerted an attack upon 
the detachment which they had left 
in that city. For this pur¬ 
pose he marched to Mial- Oct. 0.; 
hada, to join the corps under .- .r. 

Brigadit r-Gciieral Miller and Colb^> 
nel Wilson. In this he wa8disappointS»r 
ed i the country around Busaca 
viug been entirely exhau»ted#-^th^ 4 ^ 
corps were delayed for want of supit • 
plies, and their ca/alry waa so- •mn'} 
tigued that they could iiut adivance 
rapidly. What was to be done ? any, 
delay might give the enemy leisure 
to prepare for defence, whereas it 
10 . 
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was probable that* at this moment 
thev had no apprehension of an at- 
tack,and wereignorantthat any troops 
were so near them. Mealhada is 
scarcely twelre miles from Coimbra^ 
and by a rapid movement they might 
^.be surprised. 'Crant therefore deter¬ 
mined to march upon the city with his 
own division. At a small distance 
from Fornos he fell in wijh 
OU, 6. a detachment of tlie enemy* 

. cut them off from Coimbni* 
and made prisoners all who were not 
killed. Then he ordered his cavalry 
to advance at a gallop by the principal 
road* cross the bridge of the Moiide- 
go* and take post on the road to 
bpn; thus cutting off the communi¬ 
cation between the French army and 
the garrison. The infantry meantime 
entered the city, and after a contest 
of an hour* the enemy surrendered at 
discretion* upon a promise of being 
protected from the peasantry. 

Above 5(XX) French were made 
prisoners by this well-timed and im¬ 
portant enterprize. All the wounded 
who had not dropt on the way from 
Busaco had been left here* but very 
many never reached Coimbra; 3.300 
muskets fell into the hands of thecon- 
querors, nearly the whole of wliich 
\verecharged,and from thisthenumber 
of elective men nAy be estimated. A 
greal^quantityof cattle and sheep were 
found* which the enemy had collect¬ 
ed. Their commissary general had 
been left as governor* and in his as 
well as in the hospital departincAt* 
Maanena suffered a loss whieh was se- 
irerely felt. Colonel Trant found more 
dtfbmhy in protecting the French 
• thi^ in taking them prisoners ; tiie 
Va^tia and armefl peasants under his 
cOQUiiand were exasperated almost to 
otlubiess by the conduct of thisJiru- 
tal enemy, whose route from Pinhel 
might be traced by the smoke of 
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burning villages. Coimbra itself af¬ 
forded a spectacle sufficient to excite 
the bitterest feelings ©f indignation 
and vengeance. That flourishing city, 
the population of which is estimated 
at 20*(>00* was* by the account of the 
French themselves, deserted whentbey 
entered it: out of such a population 
there must, however* have been ma¬ 
ny whom it was not possible to re¬ 
move ; age and sickness would detain 
some* duty would bind others to the 
sick and the aged; while many* in the 
fear of casting themselves upon the 
world as wanderers*and the hope, that* 
by remaining with their property, they 
might preserve a part* whereas if they 
abandoned it all would*be lost, would 
resolve to waibfor the evil under their 
own roofs, or hesitate whether to quit 
them till it wa^ too late. These im- 
happy persons found no protection 
from the old established laws of war. 

“ When,” said the Portuguese, ** did 
those laws authori’/c the violation of 
women, the slaughter of the aged, and 
other defenceless inhabitants of places 
which made no resistance* the assas¬ 
sination of men who were accounted 
rich* only becau.se they did not fur¬ 
nish that quantity of money which 
it was said they possessed ? Of all 
these atrocities, and of others still 
more execrable* examples were givett 
in the tity of Coimbra alone.” 

” Nothing,” Colonel Trant said, 
“could exceed the state of misery in 
which hefoundthatcity. The French* 
after their dreadful outrages upon the 
people, had ransacked every house, 
and church* and*public building i in 
pore wantonness they bad set lire to 
some* and they had neaped up in the 
streets* in the ^eatest disorder* all the 
provisions that the army could not - 
carry with it.** About 800 ofTranl’s 
men were natives of Coimbra and it^ 
district j they weresarrounded by their 
f ‘io 
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wretched relations and friends, and 
twice they broke through the restraints 
of discipline, to take vengeance ul)on 
the villains who were now in their 
power. Nothing but the greatest 
exertions on the part of Trant, and 
the respect in which he was deserved¬ 
ly held, saved these wretches from the 
fate which they so righteouHly deser¬ 
ved ; and when he had siicceeded in 
repressing the first movements of a 
people so wantonly and cruelly wrong¬ 
ed, he found it necessary to escort 
the prisoners himself to Pdrto, belie¬ 
ving that nothing but his presence 
could possibly pi*eserve them. 

The recovery of Coimbra was ’se¬ 
verely felt by Massena; instead of 
having a strong garrison in that im¬ 
portant quarter, occupiedin collecting 
stores for him, and keeping down that 
part of the country, or at least em¬ 
ploying thePortugueze forccsiu those 
districts, he was now annoyed by a 
successful enemy in his rear, while in 
front he saw a formidable force in a 
position which it was hopeless to at¬ 
tack. Lord Wellington’s lines ex¬ 
tended from Peniche and Torres Vc- 
dras to Alhandraj being thus flank¬ 
ed by the sea on the left, and the Ta¬ 
gus on the right. His head-quarters 
were at the Quinta de P^to Negro, 
near Encharadas. Marshal Bereaiord 
was at Sobral. General Hill com¬ 
manded on the right, having his head¬ 
quarters at Alhandra; General Picton 
on the left, at Torres Vedras. The 
advanced guard, under General Leith, 
was at Ribaldeira, a^nd the Lusitanian 
Legion, which Sir Robert Wilson had 
raised, now under Baron Ebcn, was at 
Runa, in sight of the Prcnch encamp¬ 
ment. Fngates and gun-boats were 
8tationed*from Sacayen upwards, and 
a battalion of seamen was formed to 
serve on shore in defending the 'ines. 
Land service to tliese men was a per¬ 


fect jubilee. They had the town of 
Alhandra to themselves, for the in¬ 
habitants had all left it; and there 
they sat in large arm-chairs, two cen¬ 
turies old, in the open streets, smo¬ 
king and drinking, while they were 
off guard. 

Trant was at Ourem, in the rear 
of the enemy ; their right dank was 
annoyed by the garrison of i’eniche, 
and by the Portugueze General Bi¬ 
cellar, from Obidos. Abrniites was 
garrisoned behind them, and Silveira, 
on the frontiers of Beira, cut off their 
communication with Castille. Mas- 
seua was too strong in numbers to 
he beaten without a greater expeiice 
of lives than Lord Wellington could 
afford ; the British general therefore 
trusied to famine, and to that worry¬ 
ing system of national warfare which 
no army can withstand. Famine would 
soon have done his work, if his pre¬ 
cautions and the orders of the regency 
had been duly observed, and the coun¬ 
try completely cleared before theenemy 
approached ; but here he was thwart¬ 
ed by the old vices of the government. 
The local magistrates took no mea¬ 
sures for enforcing these orders, or 
their measures were inadequate: while 
the danger was at a distance, they con¬ 
tinued to hope that it might be avert¬ 
ed, or at least that it would not.’-each 
their particular district. But Massena 
derived the greater part of his sup¬ 
plies from the stores which the farm¬ 
ery had buried, that they might not 
be obliged to sell them below the 
market price, and at long credit to the 
commissaries. Servants, who had asa 
stated in burying the grain, were bri¬ 
bed to discover it; and indeed \)vh6n * 
this was not done, there was little 
chaucc of its escaping the search of 
the French', who have so long been 
accustomed to plunder that they pro¬ 
ceed in their search for boQtJf of every 
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kind Upon a rcpfular system. A ham¬ 
mer and a small saw usually make 
part of a French soldier^s baggage, 
that he may have his tools at hand 
when the work of pillage begins. 
Every piece of furniture in which 
there can be any places of conceal¬ 
ment, these disciplined plunderers 
break open from behind ; so that no 
contrivanceof this kind escapes them: 
having satisfied themselves that no¬ 
thing in the house can be hidden trom 
them above ground, they proceed to 
inquire whether any thing lias been 
buried. They examine whether there 
is any new masonry, behind which 
valuables may have been secreted j ff 
any part of the cellar or ground door 
appears uneven, they dig it up; where 
there is no such indication, they pour 
water upon the ground, and if it be 
absorbed in one place faster tiian an- 
otlior, there they break the earth. In 
Germany, it is said, they broke open 
the vaults in the churches, and search¬ 
ed the graves in the church yards. 
While the house-search is going on, 
one of the party keeps his eye fixed 
upon theowuer, if he be intheir hands, 
to observe by the changes of his coiin- 
tenanee whether the others are near 
the spot in w hich he has concealed 
his money. ’Plie brutality of their 
personal searches is too horrid to be 
related. • 

All concealed stores were soon dis¬ 
covered by experienced free-booters 
like these. The peasantry universal¬ 
ly employ oxen for draught, and ma- 
tiy of these fell into their hands; but 
' the cattle were soon consumed, be¬ 
cause the French fed more upon ani¬ 
mal food than t]iey were wont to do, 
for' want of bread, the mills haring 
been destfoyed. Handmills, which 


now make part of their regimental 
equipments, arc a later invention of 
Marmont’s, suggested, perhaps, by 
the inconvenience which Massena suf¬ 
fered from this cause. They bruised 
the com, and then boiled it, and they 
roasted the maize; the grapes and 
later fruits also had not been gather¬ 
ed iti befifre their irruption; and these 
various resources enabled them to 
maintain their ground, which they 
could not possibly have done for ma¬ 
ny days, had the country been effec¬ 
tually cleared before them, according 
to Lord Wellington’s purpose. His 
enemies in England soon bc;gan to 
raise an alarm, ** tlw^it Lisbon, not 
Massena. was in danger of famine ; he 
could drive in upon our lines the po- • 
pulation of the surrouuding country 
to increase oifl* difficulties, and to re¬ 
lieve his own could send his foraging 
parties into an immense track of coun¬ 
try as yet untouched. England, 
meantime, must send out not merely 
regiment after regiment, but cargo 
after cargo of grain throughout the 
winter; and what if the bar of the 
Tagus should be locked up by adverse 
winds ^ Massena, we might be sure, 
with the talents and prudence univer¬ 
sally ascribed to him, did nqt act with¬ 
out a confident prospect of success.'*^ 

It ha|^ been said in the Gazette, that 
heposscssed only the ground on which 
his army stood ; this was an erratumy 
where for Massena, we ought to read 
Wellington. Our situation in Portu- • 
gal would become infinitely more dis. 
agreeable than bis, even if he did not, 
bringing his whple force to bear on 
one, two, or three points, by his supe¬ 
rior numbers tjius concentrated, break 
the lines in which Lord Wellington’s , 
army was so much drawn, out. He" 


• The Terras Vadesy this writer says was a most favourable |iosition; and when he 
bad learftt to spell the words, he talked of piercing through the Torras Tedras, 
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would have the moat productive part 
of tlie kingdom open to him ; we 
sliould have only Lisbon and its vici> 
iiity, with the whole Portugucze ar¬ 
my to maintain, as well as the British; 
nay, with the whole population of 
Lisbon, increased by the fugitives 
who bad taken asylum there, deprived 
of their usual resources, and thrown 
upon us even for daily bread ! What 
a delicate and irksome part then would 
our troops have to support, if they 
were to pass the wrinter upon those 
mountains, possessing no part of Por¬ 
tugal but that in which they were 
postc^ incessantly harassed by the 
I'rcncn in the^ front, with a Portu- 
guc;ije army double their own num¬ 
ber within their lines, a*nd a starving 
metropolis in their rear? The French 
had obviously tljc advantage ; they 
could remain in their post as long or 
as short a time as they pleased : they 
could retire and return at their dis¬ 
cretion. They might wait for the 
reinforcements which the despot their 
master might diaw to their aid from 
every quarter of subjected Europe ; 
they were likely to accumulate, while 
the British muft in thenaturcof things 
decrease. Massena was in truth mas¬ 
ter of tlie game he had to play. The 
most dis&slrouri thing that<';ould hap¬ 
pen to us, next to positive defeat, 
would be the neressity of keeping our 
positions on these heights for the 
winter; and we trust,’’ said these sa¬ 
pient and hopeful directoirt of public 
opinion, “ we trust that we shall not 
have to incur that ^calamity ! I.ord 
Wellington may rc-^-ivibark his troops 
without much molestntion, and rather 
than he should be drjven to the ne¬ 
cessity of continuing in these posi- 
iions for .the winter, we confess, mx 
• vish that he ivcrc re.embarked.” 


Such was the policy which the 
pai ty of the despondents recommend¬ 
ed, and wliich they were ready to 
have pursued, if they had obtained 
that power which circumstances, at 
unforeseen as they were melancholy, 
seemed at this * time to put within 
their reach. At Lisbon, meantime, 
the utmost confidence was felt: there 
rho people knew the nature of their 
country, and the spirit of their coun¬ 
trymen, and relied with perfect faith 
upon \lie skill of l,ord Wellington, 
and the strength and discipline of the 
allied armies. Such was the perfect 
.security which they felt behind his 
impregnable lines, that parties went 
up to Alhandra lo see them, as idlers 
flock from London to a review upon 
Blackheath. Frequent skirmishes 
took place in the flank and in the 
rear ot the French encampment; but 
the piquets, by one of those agree¬ 
ments which common interest will oc¬ 
casionally produce between mortal 
enemies, did not fire upon each other j 
and this gave occasion to some of those 
old humanities, by which war was at 
once mitigated and ennobled, before 
the Corsican and his remorseless 
agents brought back the cruelties of 
a barbarous age. A French piquet, 
in front of the piquet of the !/2d re¬ 
giment, had a bullock which ,they 
were about to kijll for their dinners ; 
the animal broke loose, and ran into 
the neutral ground, when he was 
brquglit down by all English shot, 
and dropped within the lines. While 
the men were in the act of cutting up 
their prize, two of the cncmy'c^ainc 
forward witliout arms', and waving 
white handkerchiefs. Under these 
extempore flags of truce, they brought 
a message from their officefj- begging 
to, have part of the beef, and saying 


Novetnl'.e' 
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be wa« sure the English were too ge¬ 
nerous to deprive his men of the on¬ 
ly provisions they had for the day. 
They were sent back with half the 
beef, and a present of several loaves 
of white bread, and a bottle of rum. 
The piquets became so familiar, that 
some of our men went and drank wine 
with the enemy, till an order was is¬ 
sued to forbid it. 

As for the apprehensions of a fa- 
iniiie in Lisbon, they originated in 
pure ignorance. tFor man^s years 
past that city had been supplied with 
corn for eight months of the twelve 
from foreign markets. That portion 
of country from which it receives pll 
its garden produce was within the 
British linos j and on the other side 
the river, Alentejo and Algarve were 
fret from the enemy ; and the latftr 
fertile province, with that parr oflijc 
foiiner which is considered as the 
granary ol the south of Portugal, 
pel fctlly secure from them, unless i he 
conquest ol the kingdom wereeflect- 
td. Tlierc was neccbsarily great dis¬ 
tress at Lisbon, so many families ha¬ 
ving been driven there wdu) were total¬ 
ly destitute ; but their distress was al¬ 
leviated materially by the care of the 
government, and by the character of 
a religion in which alms-giving is 
ranked so high in the scale of reli- 
giSus virtues, and in the regular com¬ 
pensation foi sin, ‘'rhousandsof llicso 
poor fugitives were hutted in theopeu 
country ; many w^re sent across the 
rivi^r, and they who came from those 
parts of the country which were freed 
from the French returned home. 
J*royi8ions were dear, but there was 
neither danger nor dread of famine : 
.' the Barbary (tiast was close at hand ; 
the A?^cf>can embargo did not extend 
to Portugal, and the supply of w'heat 
soon kept pace with the demand. 

Mysena made several ineffectual 


attempts to relieve himself by cross¬ 
ing the Tagus: hut the whole coun¬ 
try was in arms against him ; and Ma¬ 
jor-General Fane had been detached, 
with a sufficient force of cavalry .and 
infantry, to repel any attempt which 
the enemy had the means of ma¬ 
king. He threatened to destroy the 
little t own of Chamusca, if the boats 
there were not sent over ; upon which 
the peasants set fire to them. He 
threw bridges across the Zczerc, re¬ 
connoitred Abrantes, which he found 
too well protected to be attacked, 
and, under cover of th.it operation, 
moved a detachment toward Villa 
Velha, in hopes of obtaining^ posses¬ 
sion of the bridge over the Tagus, a 
well-known«point in the military his¬ 
tory of Portugal; finding the bridg*** 
destroyed, tjie French returned to 
tJobrcira-Fcrmosa^Masscna had early 
applied for reinforcements, for death 
and desertion were tliinning his troops 
so rapidly, that, without a considera¬ 
ble addition of numbers, be knew it 
would be impossible to maintain hi.s 
ground in Portugal, till a plan of co¬ 
operation with Soiilt could be carried 
into i fTect, on w'bich his only possibi¬ 
lity of aiiccess depended. At length, 
after remaining a month with hi.i right 
at Sobral, and his left upon the 'fa- 
gas, in Trout of the British lines, the 
country which he had oc¬ 
cupied was entirely ex- Nov. 14. 
hausted, and he broke up 
in the night to better his quarters for 
the winter, falling back to Santarc*n ; 
a movement s5 ably conducted, that 
not above 460 prisoners were lost 
during the operation. During the 
month which W remained in this po¬ 
sition, it is Jlssericd tliat he lost nearly 

fiSOO men by desertion. ' _^ 

The French were not'satisfied with 
their generaPs inactivity. Over the 
door of his quarters m Alenqucr, 
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these words were found when the valley of the Mondfcgo ; they made no 
English entered the town ; *♦ Here attempt upon Coimbra, and Drt.uet, 
was the lodging of the Prince of Ess* fixing his head-quarters at Leyria, 
ling, who has made more noise in formed a line with Masseiia, extend* 
beating the drum, than in beating the ing from the sea to the Tagus at 
English and Portuguese alluding Punhete. 

to his history, for it has been said that Tilings remained in this state at 
he entered the army as a drummer, the close of the year. ** If this be 
But Massena, in all his conduct, dis- termed the defence of a country,** 
played great military talciitfi, and by said the despondents, “ the Portu- 
this movement he placed his army in gueze or any other people may well 
good quarters, commanding the most exclaim, God preserve us from such 
fertile parts of Extremadura. This defenders!” “The campaign,” they 
could not have happened if I.ord predicted, “ would be reuewad in 
Wellington had been strong enough February, with such an accumulation 
to have occupied Santarem. General of force on the part of the enemy, as 
Hill was now sent across the Tagus must make the protection even of Lis- 
wiih his division, to watch the move* bon hopeless, n!nch less the deliver- 
nients of the enemy frpm Mugem, anceof the peninsula.” “They knew 
■ Almeirim, and Chamusca, on the op- how galling it must be to the pride 
posiJe shore, while the rest of the of the nation thus to be foiled, and 
army took up a position on the ri- thus, in expedition after expedition, 
ver Maior ; Lord Wellington’s head- to see the treasures and the blood of 
quarters being at Cartaxu. JMassena’s their countrymen squandered in vain { 
position was too strong and too well but if the public would give confi- 
fortified to be attacked without risk- deuce to men of shallow nitellecis, 
ing a greati r loss than the British ar- to men who, having no real str ke in 
my could afford ; and here the French the country, submitted to execute the 
general waited for his expected rein- projects, however extravagant, of the 
forcements, and for the movements junta who have so long misguided us, 

V Inch were to be made on the side of they must bear the calamity and dia- 
Alcnlcjo. Gardaunc’s division, which grace of constant miscarriage. It was 
had entered Portugal to join him, and a most erroneous view of British po- 
was at one time within tliree'leagues licy, to conceive that we could ever, 
of his troops on the left of theZe?ere, with our limited population and cbm- 
being harassed by the ordenariza, mercial habits, become a military peo- 
returned to the frontiers in a manner pie, and it would be just as rational for 
which,I.ordWclliiigtonsaid, hadeve- the French to strive to cope with us 
iy appearance, and was attended by by sim, as for us to enter the lists 
all the consequences, bf a precipitate with them by land. All that we now 
and forced retreat. Lr.te in Dec-m- pray for is, that our eyes may be at , 
biT this division formed a junction length opened to the true policy 
with Drouet’s corps, composing to- which we ought to pursue, that of 
get her a force of irom 15 to 17,000 relricvingour finances, j.nd employing 
•nen, and rc-entcred Portugal by the our resources upon objects truly BrS 

• I hcsloit le la}^emen( du Prince '"Eis/inf:, qui a fait plus de bruit en halanl la 
ivi/sif, q cn latant ies Anglais et les Porlugais, 
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tish.'» Tills was the language of the 
despoiKlcnts at the close of 1810, and 
for tlie first time it excited tlie fears 
of the country, likely as it then was 
that they would soon have it in their 
power to act upon the prineiplcs 
■winch they professed. The ministry, 
meantime, w'ith a spirit which alone 
would be stiflicieiit to atone for all 
their error's, and entitle them to the 
gratitude of England, ordered off re¬ 
inforcements to Lord Wellington, on 
their own responsibility, and at a mo¬ 
ment when they held their power by 
so precarious a tenure, that it was 
not unlikely their successors^ orders 
for the evacuation of Portugal might 
bo upon the seas at the same time. 
They, however, were resolved to dis¬ 
charge their duty to the last, and it 
\vas nor long before they reaped the 
rcwini of it. A prevalence of west¬ 
erly wind*?, very uiiusuhI at such a 
detained these reinforcements 
for many weeks, most tin fortunately 
for Jr ml Wellington. While, how¬ 
ever, he w.ia expecting this accession 


of strength, which would enable him 
to act upon tlu* oflViiAive, Masseiia's 
situation became every day more dif¬ 
ficult t'thc country which he covered 
with his troops was soon cxhau»ttid, 
aii‘ enemy wlioiri he had now learul 
to respect was in his front, au active 
and enterprising irregular force acted 
upo'i his rear, and the peasantry car¬ 
ried on an incessant system of annoy¬ 
ance against their invaders, with the 
most deadly hatred and determined 
patriotism. The French in Spain 
were so little in a state to assist him, 
that he was obliged to have his bis¬ 
cuit from France, which, after it en- 
teied Spain, had to travel fJOO miles 
tlirougli a liusiile •country. Lord 
Wellingtoiv had felt how difficult it 
was to act in concert with a larg^ 
Spanish arrn^ ; he now felt the full 
value of the co-operation of the Spa¬ 
nish people and the guerrilla parties, 
who, acting along the whole line, from 
the Pyrenees to tlie frontiers of Ueira, 
contributed esaentially to the deliver^ 
ance of Portugal. 
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Soldi*s Decree, Gnerillns. The Empccinado. Espoz y Mina, 


w UKN Blake iia<.l Uie command in 
Ctitalonia, this SLMitence was found 
written upon the wall of the apart¬ 
ment in wdiich aTrcncli officer of rank 
and great respectability had been lod- 
‘ ged. 0 Peuptes d* Espagne^ que vous 
xeriez lachesj « mus i^e preferiez la 
mortaujougd'fmnsi cruels devaslcnrs! 
“ O people of Spain, what wretches 
you would be, it you did not prefer 
death to the yoke of these inhuman 
ravagcrsl” Blake thought it wor¬ 
thy of being transmitted to his go¬ 
vernment, because, he said, it showed 
in w“hat light the least barbarous of 
the enemy themselves regarded the 
war in wdiich they were engaged. 
Macdonald had the same feeling ; the 
Spanish deserters, and those who, ha¬ 
ving been drawn in the cjuinlos, had 
hod to the towns which were occu¬ 
pied by the enemy, to avoid serving, 
he sent into Fiance, under a guard 
and with their hands tied ; and when 
they complained of this treatment, 
and said that perhaps they tvere to 
be marched into Germany^ he told 
them that they deserved every evil 
which coiild befal them, for having 
desei ted tV*** country, A few wretch- 
• es there'will be in every couniryi but 
nowhere, sine? the commencement of 
the woi4d, has there ever «ppe«tred a 
more general spirit of patient and un¬ 


co nquci able patriotism' than in Spain. 

“ Indtpcndence or death,” was the 
t<;ast given a table where a German 
officer, v/ho had been taken prisonci, 
was scaled. The German upon this ad¬ 
dressed the Spaniard by his side; **Let 
what will happen,'* said he, ** you are 
happy, foryou defend yourselves; but 
wc, divided among an infinity of prin¬ 
ces, have been enslaved without even ' 
the consolation of having drawm our 
swords !** “ What a contrast between 
this people and the Germans !** said a 
Frenchman, in one of the intercepted 
letters. “ This is worse than La Ven¬ 
dee ; to live in peace here, we must not 
leave a Spaniard alive.** In a bitterer 
spirit the ferocious Ncy said to the 
people <if Vitoria, “Yes, you will win 
your cause ; but yoQ shall not have 
eyes to weep for the state in wfiicli 
you will be left !** 

The junta of Seville, at the begin¬ 
ning of the contest, perceived that 
the real strength of Spain lay in her 
people, and not in her armies. The 
central' government understood thfe » 
importance of that irregular and uni¬ 
versal warfare, for which 
the temper of the Spadiards Dee. 28, 
and the nature of the conn- "*”1808. 
try wei’e equally adapted ; 
but by a strange blunder they at¬ 
tempted to organisie this system ac- 
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cording to regularand drew taken, and guilty blood was shed, 
up a long edict, dividing this force in- Nowhere were the enemy safe but in 
to partidas, w'hich were to consist of large bodies, or within their fortified 
volunteers, and quadrillas, which were towns. In every part of Spain Icad- 
to be formed of smugglers, appoint- ers started up, who collected about 
ing them pay, forming regulations them the most determined spirits. In 
for them, and subjecting them to mi- one,JS/ PastoTf the Shepherd, was the 
liiary law. They acted more wisely leader ; in another, it was El Medico, 
when they proclaimed it a Moorish the Doctor; El Manco, the Cripple, 
war, Guerra de Moros contra estos headed one7>and; the Pot ter, is/Can- 
inJideleSf and bade the Spaniards re- tarerot another; and Fraucisquite, or 
member in what manner tneir fatlu rs Little Frauds, became as famous over 
had exterminated a farmer race qf in- the whole of Spain, for his exploits 
vaders. The country, they said, was against the invaders of hts country, as 
to be saved by killing the enemies ever Little John was in our own, for 
daily, just as they would rid them- the havoc which he made among the 
selves of a plague of locusts. The^ king's deer. D. Ventura Xigienea 
work was slow, but sure, and in its extended his incursionafrom Badajoz 
progress it would bring the nation to to Toledo. D. Julian Sanchez was 
the martial pitch of those times, when the terror of the French in Old Cas- 
it was a pastime to go forth and seek tiile and Leon. Longa distinguished 
the Hagarenes. They reminded them himself in ArrSgon., Mina began a 
of the old Castillian names, f«r skir- glorious career in Navanv ; and D. 
mishes, * ambushments, assaults, and Juan Martin, the Einpecinado, fmm 
stratagems, the necessary resources of the mountains of Guadalaxara, car- 
domestic warfare, and told them that ried his arms far and wide, bafhed fdl 
the nature of the country and of the the efl'orts of the French in Madrid, 
inhabitants rendered Spain invincible, and alarmed the intruder for his own 
Wherever the Spaniards had no personal safety. These mcMi were the 
army, the contest assumed this cha- Cids and the Laras of their age, not 
racter of the age of the shield and the less enterprising, not less brave, not 
lancc ; and from the moment that the less useful to their country, and some 
French were masters of the field, and of them destined lo be not less illus- 
would, in any other country have con- trious : fcdlowers enough were found 
sidertfd their conquest as complete, to joii^ them, induced not only by the 
from that moment a wearing, wasting wildness and stimulating perils at« 
war commenced, against which disci- tendant upon a life of outlawry, but 
plinc was of no avail, and which must by the strongest passions of which 
ultimately consume ai^ military pow- the heart of roan is susceptible,—^pa- * 
er, however great. Every day some triotism, wliich their faith sublimed 
post of the invaders was surprised^— and strengthened; and hope, which 
some escort or convoy cut off,—some that faith and feeling rendered inextin- 
plundering party put to death j plun- gubhable; and burning hatred, seek- 
der was lecoverad; dispatches were . mg revenge for the most cruel wrongs 
intercepted; above all, vengeance was which can be inflicted upon humanity. 

Btcaramuzas, celudat, rebatoe, ardidesr-‘wn nombres castcllujins dc la ontigm 
tuilicia, la mgs tmesaria cn la guerra Uomestica. 
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When Mr Whitbread, endeavour- policy, and belt^preservation, which 
ing to extenuate the Crimea of the induce Great Britain to suppoi t it, 
French in Spain, hinted that our may be made equally manifest. There 
own country had committed similar was in the beginning but one locling 
abuses, as be was pleased to term upon this point, and it is our own 
them, under circumstances of less pro- fault now if we suffer the understand- 
vocatiuu, he wronged human nature as ing of the multitude to be deceived, 
well as l»is countrymen. The French and their hearts jjerverted, when, if wiP 
had no provocation in Spain, no cause, were but half as sedulous in teach- 
no pretext, no palliation, for the wan.> ing truth, as the anaicldsts and Die 
ton and wicked invasion of a country apologists of France aire in dtssemi- 
in alliance with them, and even ser- iiating their pernicious tenets, the 
vilely subservient to their interests; morjil instincts,of the people would 
and the manner in which they have revolt against the sophistry and false- 
carried ou the war then*, is unparal- hood by which tliey are now deluded. 
Icled in Uic history of any civilized Where is the man insensible enough 
ji;!tio;i. Far from concealing, or var- ^to read the sieges of Zaragoza and 
lushing over their atrocities, in a man- ‘^Gerona, without a sympathy for 
jier which, however it^ may affect the Spain, by which he feels himself en- 
namesof (^ndoiir and courtesy, might nobled ? Where is the man who can 
be calhni insensibility and injustice by peruse the tale of the abominations of 
our allies, ain| would certainly be the French at UeJes,—abominations 
despised as cowardice by the enemy, even worse than those which formerly 
oui* policy should be to keep up that called down fire from heaven,— with- 
hatred and indignation which such out feeling that the wickedness of the 
artrocities excite, not against the peo- enemy sanctifies the struggle against 
pie of brauco, but against the Corsi- them, and renders it literally and truly 
can, who has authorized and enjoined a Holy War on the part of 6pain, 
them, and the generals and soldiers and Portugal, and England ? 
of the Corsican, by whom they have During the ascendancy of Robes- 
been perpetrated. The authentic de- pierre, tlie national convention passed 
tails of their devilish conduct ought a decree for giving no quaiter to the 
to be made as public and notorious English and Hanoverians: the French 
as the sufieriugs of the Marian mar- government contracted the whole 
iyr» were uuder Elizabeth^ The guilt and infamy of such ameusiire; 
CTueltics of such an enemy, and the but the armies were at that time 
exploits of our own armies, in aid of fighting for what they believed to be 
the people who have been so wickedly the principles of Uberty, and they re- 
assaiU.*d, would powerfully tend to fused to obey it. It was reserved for 
recruit those anriks, if the faithful Buonaparte to degrade the armies, 
history were sent ab*^oad in every pos- ajid bnng the soldiers to such a pilclji 
Bible shape, hawked in the streets and of depravity, that they should be the 
inarkct-pJaccs of every town, and cir?* williqg executioners of any order, 
ciliated through every village and however atrocious.*- K^leaman's de- 
liamlet, I he cause of the war in cree for hamstringing the ^ciltle, and 
che peiiinsolamay be made as plain to putting out tlieir eyes, would not Le 
the capacity of the ploughman as of believed hereafter, if the fact were not 
the ]H>hticiau; the motivesof honour, as uodeniable as it is iaexpiably di.- 
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graceful for France.* SAult, who had the pnrtection of the law of natrons, 
recommended that all the while his decree remained unrepealed. 
Moy 9. commanding officers em« They gave orders, that if he were 
ployed in Spain should be taken, lie should be punislitd as a 
impassible ^—incapable of any feeling robber; and they took nicasures for 
by which they might even possibly circulating both decrees throughout 
be moved,—issued an edict not less Europe, that all persons might be in- 
extraordinary than Kellerman's. Af- formed of the atrocious conduct of 
tervarious enactments, some of which these enemies of the human race, and 
Were as impracticable as they were that those inhabitants of the countries 
rigorous, imposing penalties upo*n which were in alliance with France, 
the inhabitants of those districts in or, more truly, which were enslaved 
which the patriotic, parties should by her, who were unhappy enough 
commit any crimes, as this French- to havechildren, or kinsmen, or friends 
man was pleased to denominate these serving in the French armies in Spain, 
hostilities against the invaders of their might see the fate prepared for them 
country} he pronounced, “thatthere^ by the barbarity of a monster, who 
was no Spanish army, except that of thought by such means to subdue a 
Ins catholic majesty. King .Foseph free and iiobH nation. This decree 
Napoleon; all parties, therefon?, winch appeared during the siege of Torto. 
existed in the provinces, wliatcver sa, and the governor, as soon as he 
might be their number, and whoever received it, scnl some copies with a 
might be their commander, should be flag of truce to Harispe, who at that 
treated as gangs ol banditti, who had time commanded the besieging army, 
no other object than robbery and mur- “It was his duty,” Lili said, “to 
dcr ; and all the individuals of such put the French general and his corn- 
parties who should be taken in arms, mander in chief in possession of this 
should be immediately condemnedand royal decree.” Hanspe replied, “ that 
shot, and their bodies exposed along he should always receive his messengers 
the highw'ays.” When the regency with pleasure when they came with 
saw that this decree was dceent and useful communications; 

1j. actually carried into ef- but in the present case, he must treat 
feet, tJu-y reprinted it, them as prisoners of war, as they 
witli a counter dearee by its side, in seemed to Ifave no other object than 
Frencfl and Spanish, declaring anew, that of scattering satirical writings.” 
“that every Spaniard capable of bear* If this answer had not been accom- 
ing arms was in these times a sol- panied by an act in violation of the 
‘clier; that for every one who should laws of war, it would have been suf- 
be murdered by the French, in con- flciently satisfactory to the Spaniards, 
sequence of the edict of the madman since the French general could not 
.Si>ult, wdio called himself Duke of more plainly showihimsclf ashamed of 
Dalmatia, the tlircc lirst Frenchmen . Soult’s decree, than by thus affect- 
taken 111 arms should infallibly be ing to consider it as spurious, 
hanged ; three fo»»every house winch In the precedang year, Soult com- 
the enemy burnt in their devastating plained that sdme of his generals had 
system, and three for every person shown symptoms of a moral enfeeble- 
• who should perish in the fire.” Soult ment; for the sake of human nature 
himself tjiey declared unworthy of it is to be wished that those symptom 
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had been more frequent; but the 
whole conduct of the French in Spain 
evinces, that men, officers^ and gene* 
rals, were as merciless as this butcher 
could desire. The murder of the 
venerable bishop of Cana, at the age 
of 80 ; the barbarities committed at 
Rio Seco} and the unutterable crimes 
perpetrated in open day-light at Ucles, 
were not acts of individual wicked- 
nesss, not ** excesses which must have 
happened they arose from the sys¬ 
tem of the French generals, and the 
character of habitual cruelty which 
that system produced in the soldiers. 
Ill every ‘part of the peninsula which 
theyccntered, outrages and cruelties 
of the same kind were in- 
May 24. flicied upon the wretched 
inhabitants. A party of 
400 foot and 90 horse entered the lit. 
tie town of La Mota del Cuervo, af¬ 
ter dispersing ihc guerilla party of D. 
Francisco Sanchc/. The town’s peo¬ 
ple had not been engaged in any hos¬ 
tility against them, nevertheless they 
sacked the place. One of the most 
respectable inhabitants they ript open 
alive 1 and during tlie whoh^ night, 
the church, in which the women had 
sought an asylum, was made a scene 
of horror, which it would outrage 
humanity, as well as decency, to re¬ 
late. The alcalde of La Rcca, in 
obedience to D Carlos 
jipril 21. F.spana, had provided 
provisions for his troops; 
the French having discovered this 
; when they entered tlie town, pulled 
out hia eyes before they murdered 
him. Before the battle of Talavera, 
the British troopS'found in the village 
of Cassalegos the bodies of two peu- 
aaiits who had not bng been dead; 
one oEj^em was shot through the 
heait, the other had been burnt to 
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death, and Ny with bis arms lifted 
up, his fiscs clenched, and his face dis¬ 
torted in all the expressions qf the 
utmost agony. These men had been 
killed by the French in this manner, 
because they had been met with arms 
in their * hands. ^ 

Buonaparte is reported to have said, 
in reply to those persons who repre¬ 
sented the subjection of the Spaniards 
as impossible, that if he could not 
reign over the Spaniards, at lea.'t he 
would reign over Spain. ** Si je ne 
rcfffie pas sur le$ Espagnoh^ au moins 
Je regnerai sur l^EspagneJ* Upon 
inch a fiendish resolution this atro¬ 
cious man has proceeded, and to the 
utmost ol h^s power he has carried it 
into effect. Mighty as that power is, 
it is not commensurate with his wick¬ 
edness ; but it has been sufficient to 
produce more evil than any other in¬ 
dividual ever rendered himself ac- 
couiitiAble for. The horrors which 
his ruffians committed provoked a 
dreadful spirit of revenge. The com¬ 
mon expression of the French officers, 
who have leturiied from the peninsu¬ 
la into their own country, is, that the 
Spaniards are not men, biiL devils. 
One of the intercepted letters stated, 
that if a straggler fell into the hands 
of the peasantry, they piickcd him to 
death with their kmives. These things 
are not to be wondered at, wh^i thcii 
horrid provocations are remembered. 
After the massacre at Madrid, some 
French officers, observing that the 
mistress of the house in which they 
were quartered was in great distress, 
affected with a flippant cruelty to con¬ 
sole her, made her the subject of fcWir 
jests, and pressed her and her da^^- 
ter to drink with tkem. $he seutfier 
daughter for a bottle, and both ^e 
women pledged them first in its coii- 


1* .Fourual of an Officer. 
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tents; the officers, five in number, 
drank after them, and then she ex¬ 
claimed, with a passionate and dread¬ 
ful joy, « We are revenged at last! 
You murdered my husband, you mur¬ 
dered my son, and you have, worse 
than murdered my daughter; but you 
have not an hour to live ; the liquor of 
hich wc have all drank is poisoned.” 
ight of the Empecinado’s men weve 
taken in the Guadarrama mountains, 
and nailed to the trees, as a warnihg 
to tlieir comrades. * He nailed the 
same number of Frenchmen to the 
same trees ; and Bessieres felt it ne¬ 
cessary to propose that the priso¬ 
ners should be treated according to# 
the custom of civilized nations. D. 
Juan Martin, the Empccinado, ac¬ 
quired that name by which he has 
made himself so famous, because, 
when his whole fiimilv had been 
murdered by the French, after the 
wtjnien had endun-d horrors woise 
than death, in the first agony of his 
grief he smeared himself with pitch, 
{pez) as the Jews used to strew ashes 
on their heads, and vo wed never to cease 
from seeking vengeance while a single 
Frenchman remained alive in Spam. 
That vow he has rightfully perform¬ 
ed during a long career of dauntless 
enterprize ; he and his band have pro¬ 
bably inflicted if^»on the French a 
greater numerical logs than they suf- 
rcred at Talavcra, or in any one of 
the great battles which have been 
fought in tlie peninsula. A Spaniard, 
by name Rigo, after affecting grtat 
zeal in the patriotic cause, fled Jo 
•Madi id, «)btained a considerable ap¬ 
pointment under the intruder, and be¬ 
came a great persecutor of all who 
were suspected df corresponding with 
the patriots. ‘ The Empecinado fixed 
his eye updh liim, and obtained intel- 
ligt?nce that he was soon to be inar- 
j’ied, and; that tlie marriage would be 
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celebrated at a house a little vMiy from 
Madrid. During the wedding-feast, 
the guerilla chief appeared at the 
head of a sufficient band in the court* 
yaril, and demanded that Rigo should 
be delivered up to him, saying no in¬ 
jury should be done to any other of 
the party. The unhappy traitor was 
surrendfre4 accordingly, and sent im¬ 
mediately under a small but trusty 
escort to Cadiz, that he might be 
executed in the public square; the of¬ 
ficer who conveyed him thither, being 
charged not to leave Cadiz till he 
had seen the execution performed. 

The alcalde of Brihuega was one 
of those degenerate Spaniards* who 
served the French: niany unavoid¬ 
ably submittetf to them, but this mau 
was one of their active adherents, and 
his wife was e«Tgerly attached to the 
same wicked cause.* The Empeci- 
naJo entered the town and took them 
both. The alcalde would have suf¬ 
fered summary justice, if the clergy 
had not interceded for his life; he 
escaped therefore with a severe beat¬ 
ing : u dispatch from the woman 
JO the jicarcst French governor had 
been just intercepted; they cut off 
her hair, shaved her eyebrows, tarred 
and feathered her, and paraderl her 
through the streets; after which she 
and her husband were delivered over 
as priijtoners to the junta of the pro¬ 
vince. The nature of the intercepted 
dispatch had probably irritated them 
against this woman, for the general 
conduct of the Empecinado toward* * 
his prisoners might have taught the 
French humanity. The intruder him¬ 
self narrowly csc<(ped a fate like that 
of Rigo from this enterprizing cTiief- 
tain. He was tiining at La Alameda, 
six miles from Madrid, on the road to 
Guadalaxara, with Belliardand some 
women, when their entertainment was 
interrupted by tidings that a partv 
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of patriots were approaching, and 
they were fain to break off their re- 
past, and hasten as fast as possible to 
Madrid. On another occasion, when 
Joseph was at Guadalaxara, and in> 
tended to go from thence to Siguen- 
za, the Empecinado, four days only 
after the French general Hugo boast¬ 
ed, in the customary style* of French 
falsehood, of having totally defeated 
and dispersed his band of brigands, 
took post at Cogolludo, 
Sept. 21. and the intruder fled to 
put himself underthe pro¬ 
tection of jhe garrison of Madrid, so 
closely pursued, that more than 40 
of hiif rearguard were cut off at Tor- 
rejon and III Molar. It was repeat- 
e<yy asserted in the French papers, 
tmt the Empecinado was routed and 
his band destroyed,—-every new ac- 
count of his desCruction exposing the 
fallacy of the last. Sometimes it was 
said that he was killed. There is rea¬ 
son to suspect that they once attempt¬ 
ed to rid themselves of this dreaded 
enemy by poison, from the violent 
manner in which he was affected by 
a liquor which was given him as he 
passed through Jadraque. 

The name of Mina, which is not 
less celebrated than that of the Em¬ 
pecinado, belongs to two heroic Spa¬ 
niards. The first was a student of 
Navarre, who, after a brilliant but 
short career, when only 20 years of 
age, was wounded, taken prisoner, and 
carried into France. His uncle, D. 
Francisco Espoz y^Miua, succeeded 
to the command of tlje province: lie 
acquired it by his courage and con¬ 
duct; it has been confirmed to him by 
his own government, and the French 
call him the King of Navarre, where, 
ip spite of their possession of all the 
fortresses," they are less obeyed chan 
he is. Espoz y Mina was at this 
time between 20 and 30 years old, 
and his frame, both of body and mind, 


had received that stamp which the 
circumstances of his country required. 
When he lies down at night, k is al- 
ways with his pistols in his girdle ; 
and on the few nights that he ever 
passes under a roof, the door is well 
secured. Two hours sleep is sufficient* 
for him. When his shirt is dirty, he 
goes into the nearest house and chaiij- 
grs it with the owner for a clean one; 
and he and his men wear sandals, that 
they may the more easily climb the 
moufitains in their hair-breadth es¬ 
capes. He makes his own powder 
in a cave among the mountains, and 
has his hospital in a mountain village, 
which tlie French have repeatedly at¬ 
tempted to surprise, but always un¬ 
successfully ; for the hearts of the 
whole country are with Mina, he re¬ 
ceives intelligence of every movement 
of the enemy, and on the first tidings 
of danger the villagers carry the sick 
and wounded upon litters, on their 
shoulders, into the fastnesses, where 
they remain in perfect sccuiity till 
the baffled enemy retire^. 'J’lie al¬ 
caldes of every village, when they are 
ordered by the French to make any 
requisition, must instantly infonn Mi¬ 
na ; if they fail in tliis cltity, he goes 
himself in the night, seizes them in 
their beds, and shoots th<*m. He en¬ 
courages the people of Navarre to 
trade with the French, and by this 
means he obtains many things for his 
men which it would otherwise be dif¬ 
ficult to acquire, and gets, for allow- 
ing the trade, whatever he wants. 
Frtnn the rich traders he exacts mo¬ 
ney for their passports ; this goes to¬ 
ward the pay of his soldiers, and 
his spies,—men whom he rewards 
with the utmost liberality. When an 
enemy's ^y is detected, his right ear 
is cut off with a sword by one of 
Mina's guard, whom practice has 
made expert at the operation, and 
the culprit is then branded on the 
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forehead with the wor^s Viva Mina. 
The mark is ineffaceable, and becomes 
therefore, in the present state of pub¬ 
lic feeling, tlie severest of all punish¬ 
ments. The wretches who have been 
thus branded are so ashamed of ex¬ 
posing themselves to the eyes of their 
countrymen, that some liave been 
/ound in the mountains starved to 
death. Mina will not keep any m^n 
in his party who is addicted to wo¬ 
men : he is said to hate women ; but 
it should more truly be said that he 
fears them for others, than that he 
hatcj them himself. The French ge¬ 
neral'!, earrying the pestilential vices 
of Paris wherever they go, are ac* 
cotnpanied by their niisl; *sEes in their 
campaigns; but the cic /ation of Mi¬ 
na's cliaracter secures him from vice, 
and the indulgence of natural affec¬ 
tion would ill him be a weakness or 
a ciMue. 

^'lina allows no gaming among his 
men, and no plundering. When the 
battle is over, every man may keep 
wihit lie can take; but woe to him 
w lio begins to lay hand on the spoil 
before the vactory is complete. Their 
arms arc j'usty on the outside, but he 
is particularly careful that they be 
kept clean within, and the locks and 
flints in the best order. Every bay¬ 
onet^ hoars upon it the marks of a 
Freiicbttian's blood. His array might 
be increased to 10 or 12,000 men, if 
he chose to receive them ; but he says 
he can manage 4 or 5000 better than 
a larger number. A boy of 14 is bne 
of his advanced guard, and one of the 
' hr vest of his party. It is the nature 
of A war like this to brine boys, and old 
men, and women into the Held. One 
guerilla party, in the country about 
Madrid, wa* headed by a man called 
El Muflot the Grandfather. Cuevil- 
las, a eliieftain about 1-0 yeata of age, 
who commanded another in Kioja, is 


accompanied by his son and his son's 
wife, who in one action killed three 
Frenchmen with her own hands. 
Priests, and monks, and friars bear rf 
distinguished part in the patriotic 
war. The general of the Franciscans 
applied to Mendizabal to deliver up 
one of that body who had enlisted in 
his army}, but the application was 
not in accord with the spirit of the 
times, and Mendizabal's answer was 
read with universal approbation by 
the Spaniards. « The head of the 
Franciscans," said the Spanish com¬ 
mander,<^has certainly forgotten what. 
Cardinal Ximenes de CisnercM did 
when he commanded the army Vhich 
took Oran. If that eminent prelate 
in those days^hought of nothing but , 
destroving the Koran, and substitu¬ 
ting the Holy Gospel in its stead, 
what would he do nbw, when the re¬ 
ligion of our fathers and our mother 
country is in danger ? I have taken a 
lesson from his eminency. Let the 
present head of the order send me a 
list of all tlic brethren capable of 
bearing arms, not forgetting himself, 
if he is fit for service, and then we 
will march together and free our re¬ 
ligion and our country. It certainly 
interests no oiie more than your re¬ 
verence tt^cifect this deliverance, that 
you may remain hc^d of your order- 
Inspif^c then all your friars, that they 
may he agents in this noble work, 
putting away all kind of sloth ; and 
let no other cry be heard than that ^ 
of war against Jthe tyrant, freedom 
for our religion, our country, and 
our beloved Ferdinand!" The friar 
whom the FraUciscan general had 
claimed was probably some runaway 
brother, disgusted with the follies of 
his profession, or perhaps weary of 
its restrictions; for numbers of this 
order, frocked or unfrocked, were at 
thia time sci'ving in the guerilla pai - 
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ties, or in the regiilar armies, lo all 
those provincea.which were occupied 
by the enemy, the convents had been 
suppressed, and the expelled religion¬ 
ers were forbidden to wear the habit 
on pain of death ; -->the young took 
arms, the old employed themselves 
in keeping up the spirit of the peo¬ 
ple, while they excited their pity as 
well as their indignation. The in¬ 
truder never acted more impoliticly 
than when he seized the church pro¬ 
perty, aud thus sent out those whom 
It had formerly supported to preach 
a crusade against him, or to serve 
in it. 

After the battle of Ocana, the 
French made a'great effort to destroy 
the guerillas, and they boasted of 
complete success: but the guerillas 
were not like regular grmies; when¬ 
ever they were in danger of being 
attacked by a superior force they dis¬ 
persed, and every man shifted fur him¬ 
self. There was nothing in their dress 
to distinguish them from the pea¬ 
santry i they knew the country per¬ 
fectly, and when they assembled at 
the' appointed rallying place, they 
met together without any loss of re¬ 
putation, and so far from feeling dis- 
])irited by the dispersion, that the 
ease with which they eluded the ene¬ 
my became a new soured of cotjfi- 
dcncc. These parties began vto be 
foimed immediately after Buonaparte 
swept the country before him to Ma¬ 
drid, and from that time they have 
continued to increase in numbers and 
activitjr, carrying on a most disheart¬ 
ening and dcsliucti.e war, by day 
and by night, in every part of Spain 
whf r'c the ejsemy have spread them¬ 
selves. They lie in wait for their de¬ 
tachments, cut off their foraging par- 
lies, dntrOy their stragglers, surprise 
theirsmaller garrisons, interc"'pt their 
‘wnvovs, and interrupt all their com¬ 


munications. ' Alottg the highway’, 
from Irun to Vitoria, the Frcndi have 
cut down all the woods to the ba¬ 
lance of a musket-shot from each aide 
of the road ; by a decree of Keller- 
man's, a watchman is stationed in the 
church tower of every village, to ring 
the alarm bell whenever he discovers 
a guerilla party; their couriers are 
always protected by a strong escortf 
of*cavalry; and still so perilous is the 
service, Uiat it is said sixteen couriers 
were at one time imprisoned at Bay¬ 
onne for refusing to enter Spain, it 
is asserted, that not one in six ever 
reaches his destination. 

« We have been told that the gue¬ 
rillas plunder indiscriminately friend 
and foe. Parties of banditti will na¬ 
turally be formed under cover of the 
system, and bands, like the White 
Companies of our French wars, may 
perhaps survive it; but Germany, 
where such companies arc ali‘e:uly 
formed, is likely to suffer longer from 
this evil than Spain : for whim Spain 
shall have expelled or exterminated 
the, invaders, there will be a govern¬ 
ment ready, possessing all thestrength 
of its new birth, and enjoying at the 
same time the reverence due to long- 
established institutions. The more 
turbulent and daring spirits, who may 
have been too long acenitomed to <; 
life of outlawry and adventure," will 
find scope enough for ambition and cn- 
terprizein those countries whose part 
in this dreadful revolutionary diama 
is yet to come; for as Spain has been 
the first of the kingdoms of the con¬ 
tinent where the people have done 
their duty, Spain may be expected to 
be the first -which will enjoy repose. 
The guerillas,therefore,ar«^ not likely 
to leave any lusting evil behind them, 
even if they were at present, as ha* 
been insinuated, as great an evil to 
theirown countrymen as totheFrench. 
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It i$tnic that tlie French* hy repeat¬ 
ed edicts* ha ve^eclaivd they will make 
tlheSpaniards who are jn subjection re- 
apodsible for every wiury which they 
receive from the guenlUSf and so far as 
these decrees are < nforccd, so far the 
jj^enlUs may be said to occasion the 
additional exactions which the people 
biitto whom is this to be impu* 
* ted* and npoo whom wiU the indij^na- 
tion of the injured fall, but on the pri¬ 
mary authors of all thi mism'ies of 
tipainil There arc vary few part j of the 
pcniniald iti which the enemy can pos¬ 
sibly enfoicc their own abominable 
laws. The experiment of nailing the 
patt lots alive to the oak trees of Gua- 
darrama has not been repeated since 
the Empeemado took dou n the bo¬ 
dies of his murdered comrades, and 
fastened up the same number of their 
murderers to fill the same forest with 
their groans. Notwithstanding this 
dreadfi il retaliation, and nor withst and- 
ing the maddening wixmgs wh|ch the 
Empecinado has i»ailercd, both he and 
Mina are distinguished for their hu¬ 
manity : the latter has even person¬ 
ally escorted liis pi isoners to the sca- 


coast, to deliver them safely iftto Bri¬ 
tish custody. On tome 
chan^ have taken place betweenthe 

f uei^asandthe French, though none 
as been effected between the two 
gov'crnmenls. 

To folh)\v the alchlevemcnti of 
these iiidefitjgab'e Icadeis would re¬ 
quire an 1,'i itorian hke Fi oissart, or his 
more rnble anri more del’ghtful con¬ 
temporary, l\jMam Lop../. Sliould 
they survive to give u^ their own me¬ 
moirs, the life of Scatidei beg hini'ieU 
would not present a series of mote 
daring enterpn/es, incessant danger, 
and hairbreadth e,capes* Whattvci 
may be their fate, whether dicy fall 
in the field, tot in fhe dungeons ot 
the tyrant, perish, hke Hofer, by his^ 
executioners, or, like Captam Wright 
and Manano .^.Ivare/, by his midnight 
murderers,—or whMher they survive 
to enjoy in peace the blessings anrl 
the rewards of their grateful country, 
their namei will ever be distinguishetl 
in hcrannnh, and they will take their 
place in the popular songs of Spain 
with Bernardo, mid the Infantes of 
Lnia, and the Campeador. 
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The Cories.- Mode of Election. The Regency depart from ihe Plan 'sokick 
the Junta had established. First Proceedings of ike Cortes. Duke of 
Orleans. New Regencp appointed. Se^-denying Ordnance. Debates 
. upon the Liberty of ihe Press, 


While the peninsula in evtxj part» 
from thi Pyrenees to 'the Pillars of 
HerciileS) was filled with moumingf 
and w'ith all the horrors of a war car¬ 
ried on on the ode side with unexam* 
pled cruelty, &nd on the other with 
proportionate- hatred, the Madrid 
Gazette spoke with the most ridicu¬ 
lous affectation of public diversions, 
and public projects, as if the people 
of Madrid, like the Parisians, were to 
be amused with plans of great works 
upon paper, and entered into the affairs 
of the theatre and ‘dpera with perfect 
forgetfulness of the miseries of their 
country. The gazette had how its 
regular portion devoted to' theatrical 
.criticism, but the numbers of ihe au¬ 
dience and the accounts of the thea¬ 
tre were nO hinger published; needy 
, as the intrusive government was, it 
kept th^se places of-amusement open, 
in the spirit of Parisian policy, taking 
its ettoneDUS estimate of human na¬ 
ture, from man in his most corrupted 
state. Schemes of education were 
hinte<I ati.snd fitir thekficouragement 
of Ktcyutig^^the unction which such 
miserabl^njen ‘as Cabarrus a^d Ur- 
quijo laid'ld their souls; eoceavouring 
by thes^^^ai^ipua promises to cheat 


themselves, as well as their country¬ 
men, into a persuadlon, that their trea¬ 
son might be palliated by the motives 
which had induced them to become 
the partizans of France, when France 
professed herself the friend of liber¬ 
ty. Canals were projected, when the 
couriers of the intruder were not safie 
even at the gates of Madnd ; and the 
improvement of agriculture was an¬ 
nounced, while, at the same time, cir¬ 
cular letters were sent from Joseph's 
mock ministers to the generals and 
military governors, urging them to 
prevent the destruction or the vines 
and olives by the troops ; it was con¬ 
fessed, that for want of fuel the sol¬ 
diers had resorteil to these means, but 
it ■ was promised that ^ this ruinous 
course would not be continued, if the 
peasants would be careful always to 
ptbvide them at the places appointed 
with wood of their own cutting. 

Spain also, like Italy, was to> be- 
despoiled of-its works of art. Jo¬ 
seph gave orders that a selection of 
the best pictures shnidd be sent to 
Buonaparte, to be placed in one of 
the halls of the Napolcoti Museum, as 
a pledge of the union of the two na¬ 
tions. Tliis robbery did excite 
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the indignation of the people so much Sjwin was to be indebted for this be* 
as a decree, directing that the bones nefit to her new sovei-eign, and the 
of Cortes and Cervantes, and other prospect had already excited the most 
eminent Spaniards who were buried lively sensation throughout the whole 
either in or near Madrid, should be country.’* It must have been the in- 
translated with great pomp to the tention of the intrusive government 
church of St Isidro. The Sp.'iniarda at this time, by calling a cortes of its 
observed that it was part of the sys- own, conformably to the mock con- 
tern of the intrusive government to stitut in’ll of Bayonne, to take off the 
block the people with pompous pro- attention of the Spaniards in those 
jects, which were never to be realised, parts of the country which the French 
They remarked also^ til'd, though it occupied, from the true cortes ; and 
was known in whatehurches seme of that this intentioui after having been 
these illustrious men liad been inter- thus announced, should never have 
red, their graves could not he ascer- been carried into ehect, is a striking 
tained; and they asked whence the mo- proof how well the traitor^, who were 
ncy was to come for this promised ostensibly at the head of Joseph Buo- 
translation, when the intruder could naparte’s councils, kflew the insectir 
pay none of his servants, and wanted rity of tiie puppet whom diey scr- 
fituds for things of the utmost necessi* ved. Almost the last paper which * 
ty. “ These difficulties, however,** isatu’d from the royal press at Seville, 
they said, “ were of little importance, was an edict, declaring in what man- 
inasmuch as the decree, like many ner the members of the cortes should 
others, was intended to figure in the be choaeu. Upon this subject the 
gaaette, and for nothing else. Never- central junta had solicited the advico 
theless,** they continued, viewing the of all the Spanish universities, and 
subject with natural and honourable public bodies, and many memoir.^, re¬ 
feeling, “ it excites our indignation pletc with erudition and patriotism, 
that they, who are endeavouring to had been received in consequence, 
degrade us, should affect this vene- Great difficultieshad been apprehend- 
■ration for our ancestors; that they ed from the ol^curity in which the 
should talk of honouring the illustri- forms of the old cortes vrepe involved, 
ous Spaniards, who omit no means for as well as from the different forms 
debasing Spain, vand .subjecting her observed tu the different kingdoms, 
to th?j infamy of a foreign yoke.” whichs had each their own. it was 
But the most remarkable of the wisely remarked by the university, of 
iuti Oder’s acts, was the promise of SeviUe,*thatth£aethingswereinatterfi 
convoking the cortes. “ It was of historicali research,not of practi- 
long,** his5 partisans said, “ since the cal iinportance,<r-?t)fier 9 . was now nci- *“ 
junta had promised to do ther time nor .ifecessity'for the in- 
.jfpril 184 this, and amused the. na* quiry the pr^ijM; business of the 
' iionwith vaiu hopes; hut government, was*to. couyeae the re^ 

♦ Don .T. M. Bfanco'wascliosen l)v tfiis^iiuKversity todl^itver^licir opinion-., flU 
memoir, ( tttwen mbrr cl Mndo de remur Im.CfkHiis de ii*p««ia,jLJvhfch,is pnaj.- 
iul in the. £^(:o,u(l number 4if tfio y^ftuntd, is niutkeU by that^cKuf i3ens<S,^l sound 
Ijbilpsjsppliy u'fiiph fh.irj'oterize all fji^i writings, /^liother vijry vaIuaJile‘meinpir was 
ajso pi-rnteil in Foiulon, Curia sohre. lu ytnlipvn Cn*tuihbrc de ConvOeay EaH Vur- 
trs de. (ftikliUa para reMilrrr lo% nefioctm pnrpefi del riinn. Hits wa*; at *h<* 

dc'iire of JCovellaiio.s, by a (listiri;jMished Spamanl, ile**ply vcr‘-etl in every thing reia 
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presentatives of the people* according rochial junta* and the business of the 
to the general pHnciples of represen- parochial or primary election, 
tation, and leave them* after tliey had The Spanish government did well 
saved the coitnitry, to determine the in connectiim this .with religious'ce- 
peculiar forma of the general Spanish remonies. The business of the day 
cortes. was to commence with the Mass of 

The plan which the junta adopted the Holy Ghost* after which the pa- 
wassufhcientlyconformabletothisopi- riah priest was to deliver a discourse 
nion* and formedatonce with reference upon the state of the cqvitiftry, the 
to established forms* to the present duty of every Spaniard to defend it** 
circumstances of the country* and to and the importance of chusitig pro- 
the future convenience of election, per representatives* upon whom so 
All those cities which had sent depu- much necessarily* depended. Then 
tics to the last cortes* were each to adjourning to the place appointed* the 
send one to this* and the superior jun* magistrate who presided should hrst 
tas also were each to send one. The make inquiry whether any means had 
provinces were to send one for every been used to influence the electors ; 
50,(XX) heads* according to the census and any ptison for whom such means 
of 1797; wherever the excess above had been employed* was rendered in- 
this number amounted to 25,000* an capable of bcingelectcd* andhisagenta 
additional deputy tvas^to be chosen ; crinjudicious friends deprived of their 
any excess not amounting to 25*000 vote ; any person calumniating an- 
was not accounted. The mode of elec- other, in hopes of impeding his elec¬ 
tion was so regulated* as to render tion, was punished with the same disa- 
atiy undue influence or interference bilities. The parishioners then, one 
almost impossible. A parochial jun- by one* were to advance to the table 
ta was to be formed in every parish* at which the parochial olnccrs and 
and to consist of every housekeeper the priests presided* and there name 
above the age of Ave-and-twenty* ex- a person to be the elector for that 
cepting such as had been found guil- parish : the twelve persons who ob- 
ty upon any criminal charge ; those tained a majority of names should go 
who had Aiffered any corporal pu- apart and fix'upon one. It was not 
nishmcnt*Qrinfamou8sente^cc;bank- required that they should be unani- 
.rupts* public debtors* the insane* and mous* only that the.person appoint, 
the deaf and dumb* Natulhlized ed should have more than six votes: 
strangers also were excluded* what- it was compulsory upon him to per- 
ever might have been the privilege fornj the duty to which he was thus 
^ of their naturalization. The secular elected. The primary election being 
clergy were included. As soon as thus completed* the parochial junta 
' the J'usiicia of each parish received was tp return to the church in pro- 
instructions from the corregidor, or cession* their deputy walking between 
’ alcalde ntayor of the district (Parti- the alcalde and the priest * Te Deum 
do^) a full parochial meeting was to , was to be performed,, and the ilay 
be, held* wud the^, Sunday followipg concluded w'ith pubBc rejoicings, 
appointed jFor the meeting of tl»e pa- Next, on a day appoiutcd by the 
■ • 

ting to the historr of Spain, l,*r tlic purpose of fjhowinjj those persons who opposed 
the convoculJon of the cortes, that this assembly ought to be convcncil, (ts a mea¬ 
sure conformabie to the ancient and constant custom Vf Uastilic. ' ■ 
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corregtdor of thfe district^ which was 
to be within eight days after the pri- 
maty election, the parochial electors 
•hbuld assemble in the principal town 
of the district, and form a junta, over 
wliich the corregtdor and the bishop, 
or if there were not a bishop^s see, 
the ecclesiastic of highest ranlc in the 
, place p;^lde(^. The testimonials of 
the electors were to be scrutinized; 
the same'religious ceremonies to take 
place, and twelve persons to be cho¬ 
sen in the same manner, to appoint 
one or more eledtdrs for the district, 
according to its extent. They might 
chuse them out of their own num¬ 
ber ; but any persons born in the dis¬ 
trict, and resident in it, were eligible, 
though they were not among the pa¬ 
rochial electors. The business was 
to be transacted in the consistory, 
and a record of its proceedings depo¬ 
sited among the archives ; a copy of 
this was sent to every parish, and to 
the capitalof thekingdomorprovince, 
where the final election took place. 

Here the electors of the district 
were to assemble. A junta should 
have been previously constituted here, 
consisting of the president of the su¬ 
perior junta of the province; thearch- 
bishup or bishop, regent, intendant, 
and corregidor^of the city, and a se¬ 
cretary. ft was presumed that these 
persons would all be members of the 
provincial junta; if, however, this 
was not the case, they were called to 
this duty by virtue of their rank^ and 
ah equal number of members ot the 
junta added; this proviso being in¬ 
tended to secure to tneprovincial junta 
that infl,uenc6 to which their services 
entitled them, for which Vheir expe¬ 
rience qiialifiea them, and which it 
might not have been easy to deprive 
them of^ even if it had been thought 
desirable. The board thus appointed, 
were to. ye that the prirriary and se? 


condary elections were made through¬ 
out the province. Afte»r the aamd re¬ 
ligious bbseiwances, and the same scru¬ 
tinies as'dn’the former occasions, the ti- 
nal election was to be made. Theper- 
son proposed must be a native of the 
rovince, but it was not necessary that 
is property should be there: nobles, 
plebeians, and secular priests, were 
equally eligible; no other qualification 
Was required, than that the person 
should be above five-and-twenty, of 
good repute, and not actually the sa¬ 
laried servant of any individual or 
body. , 

In this final election, the first step 
was to elect three jjersons 'succes¬ 
sively. A simple majority was not 
sufficient in ffiis stage of the business 
it was required that more than halt 
the electors should vote for the same 
person, and the voting was to be re¬ 
peated till this should be the case ; 
three having thus been chosen, the 
ultimate decision was left to chance ; 
their names were tobeplaced in auurn, 
and he whose lot was drawn, was tlie 
deputy to the cortes. A fourth was 
then to be clectedi'whose name, in like 
manner, was submitted to the lot with 
the two which had been left undrawn, 
and this was repeated till the whole 
numberdeputies for the province 
was chosen. Supplementary deputies 
wer? then to be chosen, who were to 
take their seats in case of any vacancy 
by death ; the supplementaries were, 
as nearly as could be, in the propor¬ 
tion of one to tjiree; but this propor¬ 
tion could only juirtially be obser¬ 
ved, far the province which only sent 
one deputy required a suppltiroenta- 
ry, and thu^ which returned four re¬ 
quired but due also. The whole num¬ 
ber o'f provincial deputies amounted 
to 208 ; that of the supplementaries 
to 68. 

The provincial jnn las*wefeto choose 
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their members accttrding to the rules 
of the iiiiul elcctioiri^ '; obsenang also 
the same gereral principlie'» that the 
person chosen must be a native of the 
province. The form appointed for 
the city electmtis was, tnat when the 
regidores were proprietaries, or held 
their oiRccduring life by the king'sap* 
pointment, the people should e&ct an 
equal number of electors, in the man> 
ner of the municipal elections. Ttjese 
electors, with the regidores^ the syn> 
die, and the officers who are called 
the Personero y X^pltado det Co- 
iiitin, were |o meet in the consistory, 
where the corregidor should preside, 
and there choose three persons out of 
their own body; the final decision 
being by the lot, as in die provincial 
elections. All these elections were to 
be made with open docfrs. 

Twenty-six members were added 
for the Spanish possessions in Ame¬ 
rica, the Columbian Islands, and the 
Fhiiippincs. But that the colonists 
might not be deprived of their share 
in the represe<itation, during the long 
interval which must elapse before 
their representatives could reach Eu¬ 
rope, supplementaries for their re¬ 
spective provinces were to he chosen 
from natives resident in Spain ; a cir¬ 
cular notice was issued, requiring that 
all the American or Asiatic Spani¬ 
ards tlicn in the country would send 
in their names, ages, employment^, 
places of birth and of abode. This 
..being done, and lists made out 
cordingty, a Junta vi»s to be formed, 
consisting of the members of the cen¬ 
tral junta, who should at the time be 
acting as deputies for the colonies, oi 
four ministers of the pouncil of the 
Indies a^biiited by the junta, and of 
four dfstmguished natives of the co¬ 
lonies, to be chosen by tlwe oth^r mem¬ 
bers : this junta was to direct and su¬ 
perintend the‘cl«ci;ioiBi TwUve^lcc- 
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tors for each'province were id be cho-' 
sen by lot from among the natives of 
that province then resident in Cftdie ; 
but if it so happtttcd that they did 
not amount to eighteen, that number 
was to be filled up W individuals of 
the'othcr provinces. The twelve then 
chosen were to chuse their deputies, 
in the manner of the fipal provincial. 
eleotioif, first by nomination; and then 
by lot. 

The archbishops, bishops, andgran- 
dees, were to meet in an upper house i 
it was required that the grandees 
should be the heads of their respec¬ 
tive families, and above the age of 
; and those nobles and prelateswho 
had submitted to the French govenii^ 
ment were excluded. 

Such was the plan which the Com¬ 
mission, to whom the central junta 
intrusted this important business, ul¬ 
timately decided upon, and which the 
junta adopted. The commission was 
composed of five members, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Laodicea, Jovellanos, Cas- 
tanedo, Caro and Riquelme ; but the 
two lattermembers being appointed to 
the executive committee, their places 
were supplied by the Count de Aya- 
mans, and D. Martin de Garay. I). 
Manuel Abella, and D. Pedro Polodc 
Alcocer, were Secretaries to the com¬ 
mission : the former distinguished aca¬ 
demician brought with him to his 
task a profound knowledge of the 
history and institutions of his coun¬ 
try j ' and in the honourable testimoiTy 
which has been borne by Jovellanos 
to the^service which he rendered, by 
his erudition and constant applicatidn, 
it is said, that without his extraordi¬ 
nary and* indefatigajile-activity, the 
business could not liave been conclu¬ 
ded in time for the circular notices to 
be dispatched on the first day of the 
new year ; had there been any delay, 

. tbeceiitral junta might ha vc becfi pro- 
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vented from fulfilluiff iu related pro- 
miaesi and deprived of the honqur 
whioh 'this Mit of ^eir labours, so 
well deserved The details were form¬ 
ed* and the official instructionjii>drawn 
up by Giray* the late war minister. 
In their general principles the com¬ 
missioners had been chiedy guided* as 
, was expected and desired* by Jovel- 
Ibdos* tne^i^st and wisest of the.^pa- 
niards. 

There was* however* a difference of 
opinion in the conttnission upon three 
points of considerable importance. 
Eiqueime and Caro would nave had 
only one house of assembly ) Jovel- 
lahus referred to the English consti¬ 
tution* as the most perfect model of 
policy* and one to which* in this point* 
the Spaniards*with sufficientconform- 
ity to their ancient customs* could 
assimilate their own. He proposed 
also* that certain qualifications of pro¬ 
perty* situation, and acquirements* 
should be required of the deputies. 
Riquelme opposed this restriction, 
and Jovellanos yielded to the majori¬ 
ty of his colleagues on this point with 
the less repugnance* knowing how 
well the great body of the people in 
these trying times had deserved of 
their country. Riquelme insisted 
that the cortes should not assemble 
without deputfes from the colonies j 
the other members* though equally 
desirous that the representation should 
include them* would yet have omitted 
them in the first assembly* in con¬ 
sequence of the long and inde'finite 
length of time which must e vipse be¬ 
fore they could be chosen in their re¬ 
spective provinces, and arrive in Spain. 
The plan which was adopted obvia¬ 
ted this difficMty. The inadi-quate 
number of colonial deputies is less 
objectionable than it may at first ap¬ 
pear* when the.probable number of 
persons from whom the^upplemcBta- 


ries were^to be chosen is considered; 
especwly as it was not preteq^d|l^t 
the m^n^.in^.which the first cortes 
wast eqa^pj^d, should be binding as 
“ The ffoveenment,” 
said .Jovellanos* « fearful of arroga¬ 
ting to itself a right which belongs 
to the nation alone* leaves it to the 
wisdom, ifid prudence of the nation to 
detennine in what form its will may 
most completely be represented in fu¬ 
ture,** . 

The last.act of the junta had been 
to consign to the regency 
the charge of seeing the Jan. 29. 
cortes assemfaJed*^ accord- * 
ing to the rules which they had esta¬ 
blished. In this linal*decree* provision 
was made far chusing deputies to re¬ 
present those provinces which werff 
occupied by, the enemy; tliey were 
to be chosen in the same manner as 
the colonial deputies. Here also the 
important point of the veto was de¬ 
termined. If the regency refused its 
assent to a measure which had pass¬ 
ed both houses* the measure was to 
be re-considered; and unless it was 
rc-pabsed by a majority of two-thirds 
qi each house* it was lost* and could 
nut be brought forward again in that 
cortes ; but if both house*** by sfleh 
a majority* ratified their former de- 
terminauon* three days were then al¬ 
lowed to the regency, and if within 
that time the royal sanction was not 
given* the law was to be promulga¬ 
ted without it, The junta endeavour¬ 
ed. to confine the cortes within tii?lr 
proper limits* declaring that tli. exe¬ 
cutive power* appertained wholly to 
the regencyi aftd the legislative to the 
represe.ntative bqdy > and lest any 
pauity should arisjc, who should aim. at 
makdig the cortes permanent* or, un¬ 
necessarily extending tHeir,duration* 
by which means,’* thq junta said, 

" the !Cqii3t||uitioii of jihe kingdom 
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might be overthrown,”; the regency pidity of a whirl wind* do not permit 
w^as empowered to fix any time ror the that it should be accoihplMhed at tlie. 
dissolution of the assembly, provided thne and place appointed* The Isle' 
it were not sbeibre the expiration of of Leon, where tlie natkmal congress: 
six monthai^' ' ’ . v ought to assemble, is at this tim^ be> 

This decree, which developed the sieged by the enemy ; from this isle 
principle^ of the central Junta, and we see their fires, we hem* their artll- 
completed their labours, the regency lery, we hear their insolent threat^/ 
did not think proper to make public; and witness their ravages* The spec*-^ 
one of the many acts of injustice which tade is neither altogether hew to us,' 
the junta siiffered after their compuU nor'does it di^ay us; we are aceus- 
sory resignation. The council of Cas- tomed to See them, and to see them 
tille, or rather the Comejo-reumdot in fly. Their rash endeavours, beyond a 
which such of its members were in* doubt, will fail against these intrench- 
corporated as had followed the legi- merits, where the.watch tower is erect- 
timate> government into Andalusia, cd which presents to all good patriots 
hinted, in a Tnemorialfull of the most a beacon in the midst of the tempest, 
abominable calumnies against the ex- But the Isle of Leon, thus threatened 
Junta, that the cortes ought not to by the enemy, must not, and cannot 
lie ^ convoked ; their opinion was be at present a proper place for the 
doubtless of great weight with the celebration of our cortes; and irresis- 
regency, aiKl as tin y did not conceive tible necessity compels us to delay 
themselves bound to follow the course it till the present crisis shall be past, 
which the preceding goveimment had and place and time suitable for so 
markedout, they suppressed this edict, august an assembly cmi be assigned, 
and issued in its stead an address, Meantime, none of the measures and 
breathing the same spirit forms established and decreed for the 
Feb* 11. as all the proclamations of convocation arc to be suspended for n 
the Spanish government, moment. The elections are to pro- 
but putting off the meeting of tin* cecd, and the members who arc cho- 
cortes. ** The council of regency,” sen must hold tbeinselveo ready to 
they said, “ could well have wished perform their functions ; the intrn- 
that your representatives had been in ■ tion of the government being, that 
cortes assembled, and that the nation thd cortes shall meet as soon as ^hc 
il-clf might thus liavc regulated its circumstances of the war permit.” 
own destii^ies. The means which are Notwithstanding tins Kuiguage, it 
necessary for our deliverance would is not impossible that Spain,i 9 iBdeht- 
ijuickly appear at its energetic and ed for its cortes more to the annun** 
pclwcrful voice. Bui this means of clatidu from ijeville that tlic intruder 
preservation has been,Tor our misfor- was about to convoke one, than to* 
tunCf too long delayed/ and evils ga- the iuclinaliou of its own rulers. Th^ ; 
thcriug^ upon each other, w Uh the ra- central junta had delayed it too long, 

^ ** Esios fim Jos cb^etos fitticos en guedebit ci/ipleaist tursUa soblratm (liencion ; 
nbandonctuoS' iodo lo qne puedn distraeniu.^, y gunideniosio para c|uai:da la pa/, y 
la tranqAilidnd se.eonsignn por vu^slras vietoilas.” This was the language of the 
council. “ Yo nodiii'F says Jo cllunos, “ gtre /ma combatir cl pensamenta dc lu» 
f'ortes, la forma cu gue st hahian coavocado^ ^ para prolongar iu ceUbrui-iOn ; 
pQ/guc t(v esfo qukro gue jusgiicn mh lectorei,** 
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not, aa ftaa Boa^ beea proved^ from in the palacsof the regency mi.- 
any intentional procrastination, but ht^ry weredraamop underanpi^and- 
from their senae of the difficulty of the)^ weiS with the regents in prp- 
the task, and from the deliheration cession tii the parochiilchurch oTthe 
which 80 peculiarly characterizes the Isle of Leon, where the Mass of the 
Spaniards. They had overcome the Holy Ghost was peiiormed «by CJir- 
difficulties, ai^ framed a plan, of re* dinal Bourbon, the Archbishop of To* 
preseotationy which preserved a doe ledo. After the gospel, the Bishop 
respect tok'hooldvenerable forms^and of Orense| who was president of the 
was wellndapred to the existing cir- regency, addressed them in a scdenui 
cumstancQS m the country t this fia- discourse; after which the folbwtng 
ving been done, as soon as it . was as* oath was proposed; ** £)o you swear 
certained that Cadk might defy the to preserve the Holy Cathedk; Apos* 
enemy there ought to have been no tolic Romish religion in th($se reums, 
delay. That was ascertained in Fe- without admitting anj^ other ? Do 
bruary,-las soon as the Isle of Leon you swear to preserve-the \Bpaaish 
waft secured from a coup*dc.inaiiw nation in its integrity, and to omit no 
But it was not till the middle of June means for delivering "it from its un« 
that % decree was issued, ordering the just, oppressors ? Do you swear to 
election to be completed as soon as preserve to our beloved sovereign,*' 
possible, and requiring the deputies rerdinandVI{.,allliis dominions,and 
who had already been chosen to as- in his faUnre, to his legitimate suc- 
semble in the island during the month cessors; and to make every possible 

■ of August, that the sessions might exertion for releasing him from cap- 
begin as soon as the greater part of tivity, and placing him upon the 
them were met. The plan which the' throne 2 Do you swear to discharge 
central junta framed was altered in faithfully and lawfully the trust 
one most material point j one house which the nation reposCs in you, ob- 
only was convoked. Had Jovellanos serving the laws of Spain, but chan- 
and'hia colleagues determined thus, ging, modifying, and varying such as 

' they would still have summoned the require to be altcied for the general 
privileged orders j but the regency, good When all the deputies had 
departing inconsiderately, as it ap- made answer, Yes, we swear,” they 
pearg, from a ^solution which had advanced'two by two to touch the 
been the effect of Ipng and profound gosptls t after which the bishop s:-Udi^ 
deliberation, neither suminoned them *>* If ye shall do this, so may God give ■ 
to meet apart from the third estate, you your reward ; but if not, so may. 
nor with it, nor devised any plan for he enter into judgement with you.” 
representing them; so that two of the The Irymn Veni i^ncte SpiritUft and" 
three estates were thus excluded from the Te Dcum vfere then sung. 

■ the national representation. I'hese ccremtmies being concluded*^. 

^hree days of rogation were ap- tiiey returned in the same order^to 
pointed previous to the opening of the hall of assembly; the regents ad- 
the cones, and*<wfi the 24th of Sep- vanced to tlfc throne, and occupied 
tember they commenced their pro* five setts under the canopy; the tyro 
eeedings. At nine in the morning secretaries of state, who atcomfawed 
the deputies assembled in a hall which thorn, took their scats dt a laUe to-, 
had ’been fitted up for their sittings wardj the head of the'hall-j aM ‘/r;e 
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depTitieB seated themselws indiiicriini- 
nately as they entered, .ttie old con¬ 
test for precedency between Burgos 
and Toledo being no longer remem¬ 
bered. Tbe bishop addressed them, 
brieflyvUcfniading them of the peril¬ 
ous state of the country, and the ar¬ 
duous duties which they were called 
upon to discharge ; then desiring them 
to proceed to elect their president and 
secretaries from their own body, he 
and theother four members of thet re¬ 
gency quitted the hall, leaving a writ¬ 
ten paper upon the table. 

A difficulty in point of form at the 
commcncefnent of these proceedings 
was ended by appointing, as it were 
at random, two deputies to hold the 
offices of president and secretary, 
while the cortes elected others. As 
soon as the election yias made, the 
secretary read the paper which the 
regents had left. ** The five indivi¬ 
duals,'* it said, ** who compose the 
supreme council of regency of Spain 
and the Indies, received that difficult 
charge, above their merits and their 
•trengcb, at a time when any excuse 
or duay in accepting it would have 
been injurious to the country ; hut 
they only accepted it and swore to 
dischm^eits duties according to their 
capacity, till the solemn congress of 
the cortes being assembled, should 
. ,,f8tablish a government founded i^on 
the general will of the nation. That 
happy moment so longed fur by all 
good Spaniards has arrived, and the 
Tikidividuals of tlie council of regency 
can. do no less than state this to their 
Billow-citizens, that they may take it 
into''consideration, und.appoint the 
gUveraioent, which they deem most 
adapted eritical^circumstances 

of tne.in$|M^hy, for which this fun 
damehtaL measure was imnfediately 
♦ necew^yi*^. 

the motioa of P. Diego 


Muii 09 ,Tom.r 0 )'deputy for E^tre- 
maducli* theplau of a decree was then 
cead, which l’ad..been prepared:by 
hia colleague D. Maauel Duxan, and 
which, after some .disQusaon, was 
adopted to this effoct. /Fhe members 
of the congress no^’assembled, and 
representing the Dation,declared them¬ 
selves legally constituted! in a generd 
and' extraordinary cortes, wherein th*e 
national sovereignty resided. The ge¬ 
neral and extraordinary cortes of the 
Spanish nation thus assembled, con¬ 
formably to -the general will, which 
had been declared in the most open 
and eneigetic manner, acknowledged, 
proclaimed, and swore anew, that Fer¬ 
dinand VllthfOf Bourbon, was their 
only lawful king; and declared null and 
void the cession of. the crown which 
he was'said to have made in favour of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, not only be¬ 
cause of the violence which accompar 
nied that unjust and illegal transac¬ 
tion, but principally because the con¬ 
sent of the nation was wanting. As 
it was not proper that the legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers should 
remain united, tliey reserved to them¬ 
selves the exercise of the legislative 
power in its full extent. They de¬ 
clared, that the persons to whom they 
should delegate the executive power, 
in the absence of tiieir King Ferdi¬ 
nand Vllfh^ were responsible to the 
nation during; the time of their ad¬ 
ministration, according to the laws. 
They authorized the members of the 
council of regency to continue to 
exercise the executive power under 
the same title, till the cortes should 
appoint a government which •they 
might deem more convenient. To 
qualify itself for this continuance of 
its authority, the regency should ac¬ 
knowledge the national sovereignty 
of the cortes, and swear obedience to 
the laws and,decrees which it should 
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* } far whidi pttrpi>«, as 
•ocm as the decre^^ wannade known 
IS) thittn, the memliert of the regency 
should pasiB imme^ately into the haft 
of assembly, where the cortes would 
remain till this was done, having de¬ 
clared their aittittg permanent for this 
purpose. The form of the oath was 
thus prescribed in the decree t Do 
you acknowledge the sovereignty jpf 
the nation) represented wpufies 
in this general and extraordln^ cor¬ 
tes ? Do you swear *to obey its de¬ 
crees, and the constitution which it 
may establish, according to the holy 
object for which theyhave assembled; 
to drder that they shall be observed) 
and to bee that they be eitecuted I 
To preserve the independence, liber¬ 
ty, and integrity of the nation ? The 
Catholic Apostolic Roman religion ? 
The monarchial government of the 
kingdom ? To re-establish upon the 

-throne our beloved King D. Ferdi¬ 
nand Vllth, of Bourboa ? And in 
all things to regard the public weal? 
As you shall observe all these things, 
God be your helper; and if you ob¬ 
serve them not, you shall be respon¬ 
sible to the nation, in conformity with 

* the laws.’* The cortes confirmed for 
the present all the established tribu¬ 
nals, and all civil and military autho¬ 
rities whatsoevcf ; and they declared, 
that the persons of.the deputies were 
inviolable, and that no authority or 
individual shouldproCeedagainst them 
in any manner, except according to 
the manner which would be appoint¬ 
ed in future regulations, to be formed 

* by a committee appoincctl for that 
purpose. 

It was between ten and eleven at 
nightwhenthisdbereewaspassed. One 
of the members observed, that it wax 
very possible theregents might be gone 
tO'^d, if they were not immediately 
npp(Izc.d that their presence ^Yguldbe 


required by the cortes that ni^t; a 
deputation was therefore sent to them, 
awhile the ceremonial with which they 
Were to be received wm discussed atwi 
deteimined. About midnight, four 
of the regents entered the hall, and 
took the oath. The bishop of Orense 
dM not come; the unseasonableness 
of the hoyr, and. ^e infirm state of 
his health, werO assigned as reasons 
for hie absence; those reasons would 
have been sufficient, but it was soon 
known that a stronger motive had 
withheld him. The sovereignty of 
the nation was a doctrine which the 
venerable prelate was not Prepared to 
acknowledge, and from that hour he 
ceased to act as one Of the regency. 
On the following day, 
the cortes decreed, as a 25.* 

consequence 0 / their for¬ 
mer decree, that the style in which 
the cortes was to be addressed, should 
be that of majesty^ highness was to 
be that of the executive power, du¬ 
ring the-absence of Ferdinand, and 
likewise of the supreme tribunals. 
They ordered also, toat thccommand- 
ers-in-chief, the captains-gencral of 
the provinces, the archbishops and bi¬ 
shops, tribunals, provincial juntas, and 
all other authorities, civil, military, 
and ecclesiastic, should take the oath 
of obedience to the cortes, in the 
same* form as the regency. By 
other edict, they decreed dial thc-ir 
installation should be officially made 
known through all the Spanish do¬ 
minions, and every where celebratCO 
withTeDeuins*and discharges of ar¬ 
tillery} and that prayers should be 
offered up during three days, implo¬ 
ring the divine blessing upon their 
councils. The oath was taken, with 
circuiftstances of peculiar interest.by 
part of the Catalan- army. D. Jose 
Obispo, who commanded upon the 
jUlobregat, determined, in order Co give. 
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more celebrity to the act» that hU 
army should swear obcdieuce to the 
cortes before the walls of Barcelona. 
For this pur^se'> he sent a detach¬ 
ment to tahe possession of the heights 
of S. Pedro marttn, and surprize the 
French post at La Cruz- 
Oi^t 25. Cubierta, that the act, ac¬ 
cording to his own expres¬ 
sion* might l>e solemtiizcd with the 
sacrifice of some victims* out of the 
many whom the Emperor of the 
French sent into Spain to that end. 
The Spanish colonel* Manso, who 
was sent upon tliis service* performed 
it effectually, only t^wo of the enemy 
escaping ; and of a party who attack¬ 
ed him from*Monjai, he brought 
away 38 prisoners. After this sfuc- 
CC9S* Obispo drew up his men in or¬ 
der before the waits* h^anso doing the 
same upon the hoights ; the oath was 
read to the soldiers by the captain of 
every company, and theiraCclamations 
and salutes were heard in Barcelo¬ 
na, making their brethren theye, who 
groaned beneath the yoke, in some 
degree partakers of the joy of the 
day. ’ 

Thu decree, by which 
SepU 26. the regents were declared 
responsible to the nation, 
produced a memorial from them, re¬ 
questing to know wliat w(^e the ob- 
oj-igations annexed to that respi.nsibi* 
Hty, and wliat the specific powders 
which were given them J ** unless 
these things,** they said^ Were clcar- 
and distinctly determined, the coun¬ 
cil of regeiicy would not know how 
^ttct, inasmuch as the ancient laws 
]had' 'drUwn 80 line distiUetioa' be- 
tw^b’th^^o powers; an'd'thUs^ tli^ 
must be'4$^timialiy‘ in danger^ on lhi^ 
one haihd, of cU^rting au'auHiortty^ 
whicl^' in the opinion of the fortes, 
mig^ not be included in the tri¬ 
butes of the executive, or, on the 
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other, of omitting to exert the power# 
which it necessarily involves, and 
which at this time were more oeces-' 
sary than ever.** The reply of the 
cortes proved tvith how little fore-' 
thought they had passed iheir decreed 
** They had not limited,** they said, 
“ the pj-oper faculties of the execu¬ 
tive, and the regency was to use all 
the power necessary fdf the defence, 
security, and administration of the. 
state, till the cortes should mark out 
the pfrcdiSe hounds of its authority. 
The responsibility,** they added, to 
which the regents were subjected, 
vVas only meant to exclude that abso¬ 
lute iuvioiability which appertained 
to the sacred person of the king.*' 
The whole of a night-session was oc¬ 
cupied in forming this answer. 

Among the many erroneous opi¬ 
nions w'hich have prevailed in this 
country respectingtlie affaii-sof Spain, 
the most plausible and the most ge¬ 
neral was that which expected great 
immediate benefits from the convo¬ 
cation of the cortes; an error front 
which, perhaps, no person was en¬ 
tirely free, except the few, who, like 
Mr Frerc, looked to the assembly ra¬ 
ther with apprehensions of alarm than 
with hope. The permanent good 
which Spain w’ill derive from the 
restoration and imfJrovement qf the 
representative part of its government, 
w'ill repay the Spaniards for aU the 
horrors of this most dreadful'strug¬ 
gle;-but any great immediate advan¬ 
tage, any rapid acceleration oFthe 
deliverance ot.Spain, ought' dot to 
have been expected, unless it was sup¬ 
posed that the Spanish deputies WouM 
proceed like the French national coH- 
vention, in whtfli tase the revolu- 
tkmaiy delirhuh' might have produ¬ 
ced a preternatural and Overpowering 
strength. Ttiere was as Ihtle reason 
to expect tliis, as there tjciiid be to 
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dwire it. The Spianiards, mote than- 
any other Europeans, are att^hed to 
the laws and customs of their coun¬ 
try. Spain is to them literally a holy 
land, arid it^ history being composed 
for many ages of a tissue of connect¬ 
ed miracles, tq the greater part of 
the people, sanctifies its institutions. 
But unless t^qortes took the execu¬ 
tive power into its own handa, and 
gave the iiacidh a revolutionary im¬ 
pulse, which the circumstances of the 
people forbade,, it might have •been 
known that the benebts to be ex¬ 
pected would produce little or no im¬ 
mediate effect upon the operations of 
the •war: they would be slow, ccr^j 
tain, and permanent. 

The maple of election secured a fair 
representation. Some of the mem¬ 
bers were of the French school of 
philosophy, and were probably suffi¬ 
ciently disposed to have followed the 
^steps of the Brissotincs, both in mat¬ 
ters of state and church-policy. One 
ill effect arose from this j having be¬ 
come converts to republicanism in 
their youth, and in the season of en¬ 
thusiasm, they had imbibed a preju¬ 
dice against England, which did no| 

* wholly give way as it ought to have 
done, even though they hated Buo¬ 
naparte and the present system of 
France as bitterly as the great majo¬ 
rity (If tlieir colleagues. On this point 
there was but one feeling. 

The first measures of the cortea 
indicated a sense of their power, and 
a determination to assert it. Want 
of precedents, and of experience in 

• thp business of a deliberative susem- 
ply^.^^erc great impediments at their 
outset: they had lUrdly decreed the 
separation of tile executive, legisla¬ 
tive, and judicial branches, beforo 
they^ confounded these branches m 
their own practice. Nevertheless thia 


decrw was of essential advantage to 
Bpain, as a great object was to secure 
the judicial authority from the inter- 
fereoce of government} thus break¬ 
ing, they said, the chains with which 
the arbitrary power of some centuriea 
had bound the hands of the most 
respectable ministers, justice might 
now be firmly administered for the 
happiness *of the people. A com¬ 
mission was appointed to prepare a 
report upon the best means of speed¬ 
ily terminating criminal causes. The 
result was, a decree that an 
extraordinary visitation of Oct. 11. 
all the prisons should be 
made by the respective judicial au¬ 
thorities, and the acetwed brought to 
trial with as Ijttlc delay as possible ; 
and that for the future, the tribunals » 
should transmit, through the regen¬ 
cy, to the corfts, intervals of two 
months, accounts of all the causes 
pendent, and the persons in confine¬ 
ment. D. Manuel de Llano, a supple¬ 
mentary member for Gua¬ 
temala, proposed a more Dec, 14*. 
effectual remedy ; that a 
committee should be appointed to oc¬ 
cupy itself exclusively in framing a 
law to the same effect as the Halvas 
Corpus of the English. This most 
important motion was one of those 
which rciltained for discussion at the 
close of the year. The decree widely . 
established this partial remedy for 
one of the worst evils of an arbiti-ary 
government, called upon, the supremo 
councils of Spain and .th^ Indies tw 
point out the abuses^whkdr had been 
introduced into* the civil and criimoal 
law, aud the improvelneats of which 
|hose codes were susceptible, that the 
eortes in due Irime might take the sub¬ 
ject inb> consideration. . 

The iortes found it neceKafy olso 
to mterfere with the execuuve.i Tin* 
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‘ Duke of Orleans had of- 
March 4. fered his services to the 
Spaniards : the former 
frovernment had not thought proper 
to accept hiS'<)fFer, hut the rewncy, 
A few weeks after their iiistailatton, 
invited him to take the command in 
Catalonia. A century ago their con¬ 
duct might have been easily explain¬ 
ed* when Lord Mole8woi*th giHvely 
asked, what could be done for gene¬ 
rals, in such havoc as was then made 
of them, if there were not so many 
younger sons of princes in Germany, 
who all ran wherever there was a war, 
to get bread and reputation > But 
pedigr/?es and patents of t.obility were 
not considered^iow^s military recom¬ 
mendations, and the cqnduct of the 
regency, in this instance, seemstohave 
been inconsiderate and hasty. The 
Duke of Orleans, was bf a bad breed, 
which was not likely to be improved 
by his marriage with a princess of the 
Neapolitan-Bourbons. The history 
of his education forms one of the most 
remarkable works upon that subject: 
Koussean had made it the fashion 
with some of the blood-royal in France 
to tr}' experiments upon their child¬ 
ren ; with l)is own pupil it succeed¬ 
ed well, and the sons of Philippe 
Egalite were not the worse for the sort 
of Spartan discipline to vi^iich they 
had been subject. The present duke, 
a very early age, made a brilliant 
commencement of a military career at 
Jemappe, but that career was soon 
closed : he emigrated with Dumou- 
riez, retired to America, and remain¬ 
ed there till American manners coub- 
teractod the love qf republicanism 
which be had learned from Plutaf^h, 
when he returned to Europe, recon¬ 
ciled hirbself to the Bourbon /amily, 
and i^sumod the title, whicb| a re¬ 
publican, he had laid aside. 

‘ When the duke offered his services, 


the Spanish patriots were in the fuU 
tide of success ; and he expected, per. 
haps not without good reasonj that 
as soon as the French armies were 
disheartened, they would readily for¬ 
sake a tyrant, to whom it was not pos¬ 
sible that they could feel bound by 
any tic either of duty or affection. 
Anairs bore a very different aspect 
when the regency info/med him, that 
th^ obstacles which. had formerly 
frustrated his generous desires were 
now happily tttmpved ; reminded him 
of the triumphs which his illustrious 
anr^stors had won in Catalonia ; and 
called upon him to preserve the ver¬ 
dure of liieir laurels. The under¬ 
taking,** said they, ** is arduous, the 
contest dreadful, and the enemy ob¬ 
stinate $ but tlie hatred of the Spa¬ 
niards against the usurper is great, 
their love for their lawful sovereign is 
ardcotj and they are determined to 
preserve their independence. This 
eople will constantly fight with your 
ighness, and show you that never 
prince dttended a nobler or more 
riglitcous cause, with soldiers so re¬ 
solute m its defence. Oh that your 
highness may raise your voice front 
the Pyrenees, at the head of our vic¬ 
torious armies, to promise liberty to 
oppressed France, to rescue the throne 
from its abuses, to ve-establish order 
in Europe, and; to proclaim th& tri¬ 
umph ot virtue upon the ruins of ty¬ 
ranny afnd of guilt r* The duke was 
a man of too much honour and cou¬ 
rage not, to fhlfil the offer whibh hte 
had made in more'prosperous times. 
Accordingly'he sailed from Sicily in 
tht begiruimg of June, touebed at 
ragona, and having been received tlriro 
with the KpnourS'duC' to his rank and 
name, continued his voyage to Cadiv^i 
where he landed under a salute of ar¬ 
tillery. ‘ '' . , ' . ’ ^ - i 

Tte bishop of OrCnsc hatV not ar- 
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lived from his diocese to take his in the exercise of their authority, 
teat in the council of regency when bad made known their earnest desire 
the duke was invited j he therefore that the wi^ght of the administratioin, 
was not implicated in this transaction, which they had supported for many 
which was me very respect exceeding- months, under such critical circum*. 
ly imprudent. There might have been stances, should be consigned to other 
some apparent Cause ror k, if the hands. The regents were now to ex¬ 
duke had been a general of great ex- perience in their turn the same injus- 
perience and celebrity, or if he could tiee which they had shown toward 
have assisted Spain either with men, the central junta. Like them, they 
money, or stores; but if the Sicilia a had disappointed the hopes of the 
court had been sincere in its friend* people ; and like them, more from the 
ship, means of assistance were^vant* inevitable course of things than from 
iog: it had sent a present of athousand their own misconduct. They were not, 
muskets early in the year, and this was however, treated with ‘equal cruelty, 
the extent of its ability, Oq the other A decree was pasiied, that, 
hand, the presence ot a prince of the they should give in an ac- Nov» 
Bourbon line, at the head of a Spa* count of their adminiftra- 
nish army, would have certainly drawn tion and gei^eral conduct to the cor- 
against it a stronger French force tes within two months, with a viewr» 
than would otherwise have been em- to their future process. Shortly af« 
ployed, the destruction of one branch terwards, in Consequence 
of tliat house being of more import- of a secret sitting, they Deo. 17. 
^jance to Buonaparte than the conquest wereordeted to retire from 
of Spain. There was also an obvious the Isle of Leon, and tlie place where 
impolicy in inviting a Frenchman to each was to reside wasappoiuted,after 
the command; the former government the arbitrary manner of the old court, 
had felt this, and the cortes felt it Blake and Ciscar being absent, the 
also ; they held a private sitting upon Marquis del Palacio and D. Jose 
the subject, the result of which was, Maria Fuig were appointed to act in 
-* that the duke re*embarked for Sicily, their place tUl they should arrive* 
The regents did not hold their When they were, called up- 
power many weeks after the meeting on to take the oath, the Oct. 28* 
of> the cortes. jA new regency v.'as same difliculty was found as 
appertnted, consisting of Blake, who in thq case of the Bishop of Orense. 
at that time commitnded the army of The marquis being ask<^ if he 8wol%*' 
the centre, as that force was called to obey the decrees, laws, and const!- 
which still kept the field in Murcia; tutions of the cones, replied, ** Yes, 
D. Pedro Agar, a naval captain .and but without prejudice to the inau,y^ 
dtrector-geueral of the academies of oaths of fidelit}^ which he had taken 
. the foyal marine guards; and D. Ga- to Ferdinand VI1.^' The president 
Inri^ Ciscar, governor of Carthagena* informed him, tjiat he must take (be 
Tbtreason assigned for this change in oath simply, or altogether refuse it. 

the eiiecutive ‘ government The marquis,requcsted that he might 
Pct.2B>. was,that theroembersofthe be alk^wed to explain himself) upon 
former council of regency, this it was agreed that h/s should‘be 
from the moment that they had beetf heard after his colleagues had been 
einpowered by the cortes to continue sworn ; and that business having been 
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completed» he cnteix»l into an expla* 
nation of his i^'triction, ftayhig, he 
was ready to take the oath in the 
fiMW prescribed^ provided those de¬ 
puties who were versed in theological 
points would assure hhn that he might 
do it without scruple. All that he 
meant 9 *'he sudi ** was more and more 
to insure the pntport of the oath it¬ 
self » conformably to those''which he 
had so often taken to Ferdinand, and 
he had never doubted the sovereignty 
of tlie nation assemi led m its cortes.’' 

The coitcs manifobted upon this 
ocoasion something of that pixcipita- 
tton, niid something of thatpionciKss 
to tyrajtiny, by which the proceedings 
of popular assemblies have so often 
been insj^raccd. In this psc, as m that 
of the Bishop of Oreose, they might 
peihapshave thought that the scruples 
of these distinguished'Spaniards dis- 
qualified them fi om the office v hich 
they weie called upon to accept j but 
those scruples ought to have been ie« 
spected, and upon no piiuciplc of law 
Or justice could they possibly be con¬ 
sidered as a Clime. The maiquii was 
ordeicd into custody, theic to an ait 
the orders of the cortes. The coi tes 
met again tliat night, to deliberate 
upon this unworthy business. One 
member said, that the marquis had 
lost the confidence of the pviblic j.he 
could not act in the regency, htu ause 
Ifie had shown that his conscience was 
B(lt such as was fit for a regent; and 
hi^ conduct ought to be invest igalcd 
bg judges appointed by lire regents 
for that purpose. Another member 
observed, that as it might be suspect¬ 
ed he was acting by the advice of 
others^ jt would be iicccs .ary to pro¬ 
ceed With the utmoiit ctrcumspcction 
in the choke of judges. Ci»many 
pidintuiueo^that the coi tes Ifought 
tp tak^Ogni/anceof theoftence;ai]d 
Atgu^les, Oliveiob, and Torrero, 


three of ^hjQ mpH {mnineot membtma 
of tboie' whq woiud call ^nsKelvus 
the liberab or petbopa the phiuosoj^l- 
da1 party* agreed in these 
censures oz sn act which ait^^vorst 
amounted only to an error of Ju<^c- 
ment of the most venial kind* Ar- 
guelles declared, that if the cortes re¬ 
traced a single step, apd did not go 
forward with the acciee of the 24th. 
of September, respecting the sove¬ 
reignty of the nation and their own 
powet^ they would given triumph-to 
the enemy. It was votid, after a 
long discussion, that the nuu quis had 
forfeited the cunfidcuce of the nation, 
^nd that .itmthcr regent must be ap¬ 
pointed in his place. The hdaiquis 
del Cabtelar was the person chosen. 
Falacio now represented, through the 
captain of the gua*d, that he was 
confined at this time in a damp room, 
without having a place to sit down, 
to the dangi r of his health i and ^le 
icqtiested tuat he might be pertnitted 
to return to liis ow’ii house, under a 
guard, if that wcic tlioughc nccessai y. 
One member proposed that this should 
be allowed, the marquis^bciug on Ids 
paiolc, and dcbaired from a^y coat* 
munication. It was decided, that 
he should be confined in his own 
house, under a guaid, who was never 
to lobc sight otnim« This discufpk^ 
Occupied the coj tes till niidnlghf^and 
then they entered upon a secret sit¬ 
ting, probably upon the same subject. 
Three da> s after, it was vo- 
tcd*thatthe marquis,having a, 
lost the cuiifidcuce of thu ^ 
uatton, vras no longer qualU '' 
fied to act as captain-genera! of Ara- 
gpn; and in three days more, diMto- 
vering how little conformable itwasto 
alicir professed principles thustopro- 
msed to cundemtiaddn belpre the tiial, 
4he cortcsrepeuled thei^ dtkrbe, andre- 
soh cd, that both ihfs cak and ^at of* 

.ft it 
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tbe Brshop of 'Cfrenw should be re- 
feiT^ to ^he judges appointed by the 
regencty who werfe to hear the advo¬ 
cates of the cortes, of the royal roun- 
cil, and of the marquis, and to consult 
with the cortes concerning their sen¬ 
tence. Meantime the marquis was to 
remain a prisoner at large in the Isle 
of LeoO, upon his par»le. 

If the coitesi in the precipitance 
and intolerance of these proceedirgs, 
reminded those persons who remem¬ 
bered thecommenc^inentof the French 
revolution of the errors of the friends 
of liberty in France, it pminded them 
also of a measure springing from a more 

f (*nerous feeling, but which, both 4n 
'ranee and England, experience had 
shown to be an error. A self-deny¬ 
ing ordinance was passed at 
a^U 29. the motion of D. Antonio 
Capmanr, deputy for Ca¬ 
talonia, a man well known for his li- 
' terary labours: it enacted, that no 
member of the cortes should be per¬ 
mitted, during the exercise of his 
functions, nor for a year afterwards, 
to solicit or accept for himself, or so¬ 
licit for any other person whomsoever, 
any pension, favour, reward, honour, 
or dratinction, from the executive 
power which at that time existed, nor 
from any other government which 
might hcreaft^ be appointed, under 
any designation whatever. D. Fran¬ 
cisco Gutierre* de la Huerta, sup¬ 
plementary member for Burgos, had 
prepared a more rigorous bill to the 
same effect, which was to punish the 
deputy who solicited any employment 
for a kinsman within the fourth de¬ 


gree, hj expelling Iiim from the cor¬ 
tes, depriving him for four years 
of his elective right, and the capaci¬ 
ty of being elected. It was carried 
by acclamation, that some public 
testimony of disinterestedness should 
be given ; there were, however, a 
few m.'mbers cool enough to temper 
the enthusiasm of their colleagues, 
and qualify their vote, so as to rendenr 
it somewhat less unreasonable. At 
their suggestion, such persons were 
exempted from the decree, who, by 
rank or age, were accustomed to suc¬ 
ceed in military, ecclesiastic, and civil 
bodies, according to the rules or sta¬ 
tutes. And it was admitted,tKat cases 
were possible in which extraordinary 
and/confessMly superior services, 
formed in behalf of the king and 
country, might deserve an extraordi¬ 
nary reward in the opinion of the 
cortes themselves. 

But there were two subjects of es¬ 
pecial moment, which occupied much 
of the time of the cortes. The situa¬ 
tion of the colonies was one ; things 
were in a mournful state there ; revo¬ 
lutionary movements had taken place 
in every part of the continent of Spa¬ 
nish America ; civil war had begun 
in many places, and there was every 
reason ^o apprehend that it would 
soon become general. But the his¬ 
tory ♦ of these events, with their ptc- 
disposing causes, must be reserved for 
the annms of the ensuing year, that it 
may be given more fully and connect¬ 
edly, at the eii^jtent, and with all the 
care, which the importance of the sub¬ 
ject requires. The other was the li- 


• It lias ftot been possible to prepare it for this volifine. The Journals of the cor¬ 
tes began to be'tegularly pnblished with the fourth volitinc, leaving the three hrst 
to be prioted as the press cotild find fetsiire. Yhc collection Inis proceeded ta the 
twelfth voiuqse. Meantime, the first and third have been completed. Wit the socontl 
Imdnot reached Fnglatul when this slieet went to the press, and wilhont it th* nar¬ 
rative must have been incomplete. 

VOl* JII. PART.J. t i 
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bcrty of the press. Upon the motion 
of Ai gndles, a committee of * eleven 
was appointed to prepare a report 
upon this inomentous point. Then- 
report was printed, and )n.iny ctirioiis 
and interesting discin ions ensued. 
The Marq'iis of Vigt, D. .loaqnin 
Tenreyro Montenegro, deputy for the 
province of S.tnti*igo, pro- 
Oct. 15. tested against taking the 
.suh')cct into con.ddcration. 
** He was ready,” he said, “ to .sacn- 
hce hiii life, and even his lepiitation 
in tin i-orLe.., which lie regarded rnor-e 
than life, for his condnet on this oc¬ 
casion, but^ic wonld not sacrifice his 
conscielice. At all events, he maintain¬ 
ed, they oyght io delay the question 
till the other incunbers, \Vho had not 
arrived, should he present.” The 
siipph nientaiy member,for Santa Fe 
de Bogota, 1). .lost- Mexia^ln reply to 
this demand, asked vvljcthcr “ any de- 
cisio.i eonld be more important tlian 
that of llie national sovereignty, with 
which th< y had commenced their pro¬ 
ceedings ? yet the presence of the ab¬ 
sent riicinbers had not been thought 
necessary on that day, when they laid 
the fair foundation of national free¬ 
dom.” ** Whatever light,” said Ar. 
gucllcs, has spread itself over Eu¬ 
rope, has sprung from the liberty of 
the press, and ralinns have en in 
•/.^portion as that liberty baa been 
more or less complete among them j 
while others, bedarkened by igno¬ 
rance, and fettered by despotism or 
.supcistition, have oimk in the same 
proportion. Spain, J grieve to say, is 
one of these, Let us look at the events 
of th ; hist twenty yerfr.-, and we shall 
hcc the portentous cflect of this arm, 


to whose power that of the sword 
lias always yielded. By its influence 
we saw the chains fall from the hands 
of the French nation ; a sanguinary- 
faction obtained the ascendancy, and 
the French government began to act 
ill direct opposition to the princi¬ 
ples whicli it had proclaimed After 
liaving solen.rt'y and by acclamation 
deejared, that the French republic re¬ 
nounced all conquests, they gave or¬ 
ders for the incorporation of Savoy; 
the conduct of tht republic uniform¬ 
ly contradicted the principles of the 
naiinnal assembly, lioth in respect to 
the states which tlu y occupied, and to 
their allies. If at that time wc had 
enjoyed a well regulated liberty of 
the press, Spain would not.have been 
ignorant what was the political situ¬ 
ation of France, when she celebrated 
the infamous peace of Basle. Our 
government, directed by a favourite 
as stupid as he was coriupt, was in- 
capable of understanding the interests 
of Spain ; it abandoned itself with 
blind subserviency to all the succes¬ 
sive governments of France; and from 
the convention to the empire, we fol¬ 
lowed all the vicissitudes of their re¬ 
volution, alv/ays in the closest alliance, 
till the unhappy moment in which w'e 
saw our strong pbices taken, and the 
armies of the perfidious invader in^jithe 
heart of Spain. 'Till that moment it 
w as not lawful for any one to speak 
of the French government with less 
submission than of our own, and not 
to aflrnire Buonaparte was one of the 
greatest crimes. Xii those miserable 
days the seeds were sowm, and we are 
now’ reaping the bitter fruits. X>ook 
round the world ! England is the on- 


^.Tho members of this eornnifttee were*the Srs, Ilonniila (Deputy for Galli- 
eia.) t'll'ei'os ^^1d Torreio (I'.;!-1’ ir('madin-ii,) Art.oiflIfs (fhr Abturi.'is,) Perez de Cas¬ 
tro (t>:- Valladolid ) Fal.itio-. (ibr tJai-.-i<:f ii-i.)’Callc,!j [0 (for Zamora,) Couto (for New 
-Monte (^for Betanzus,.) Vc^a (fir ( ervent,) and Caiimany (for Catalonia.) 
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ly nation which we shall find free from 
these horrors ; the energy of her go¬ 
vernment has done much, but the li¬ 
berty of the press has done more. By 
that means, wise R'’d virtuous men- 
were able to diffuse the antidote fas¬ 
ter than the French could admini¬ 
ster the poison, and the information 
which the people enjoyed by means 
of the press, made them see the dan¬ 
ger, and taught them how to avidd 
it ** 

® 

Brigadier Gonzalez, member for 
daeii, affirmed, that whoever oppo¬ 
sed the freedom of the pn:ss, was a 
bad Spaniard. This occasioned a 
warm reply from one who was of*a 
diffcri'nt opinion, and one of those al¬ 
tercations followed, whicli the enrtes 
was not yet sufficiently well regulated 
to know how to prevent, or to cut 
shon. One of the clergy terminated 
it, by taying, that their iirst duty was 
to dofendthcCatholic, Apostolic, Ro¬ 
man religion, and whatever was con¬ 
trary to that religion was bad. Tlu n 
citing the canons to prove that no 
work ought to he publlslied witiiout 
the licence of a council, or of a bi¬ 
shop, he inferred that the libei iy of 
the press was contrary to religion. 
The conclusion was perfectly legiti¬ 
mate, but it vyas met by an answer 
noteless curious than the argument. 
** No person,’^ sakl Mexia, “ will de¬ 
ny, that Christianity has existed fiom 
thebeginningofthcw'orld; forthough 
onr Saviour was not yet come, those 
moral precepts, which are the b.isis 
of his religion, and wliich weic given 
by Moses, were written in the lieart 
of man. In like manner, the liberty 
of the press hns^existed from the time 
of Adam ; for printing is a mode 
writing, aijd the liberty of doing it 
is tlie same, whether it be upon the 
leaf of a tree, or in wax, or upon pa- 
aj'dthij IibcrJ,y all men have pos¬ 


sessed : the art of printing, there¬ 
fore, where the libeity of the press 
was restrained, was an injv:ry to man, 
inasmuch as it depiivt-d him of tins 
primitive liberty.” 

There was, however, a great luna- 
ber of members who were Ijy no 
means prepared to change theopinions 
in whiclf they !iad been bred up eou- 
ceruing this subject, and they l-sieu- 
ed with deep attention to those speak¬ 
ers, who maintained that it was hoili 
for the interest of the wr'teraiid the 
public, that books should be sulijcer 
rather to a previous censnn*, tlia.i to 
an after responsibility. Giweia de 
Herreros, member for Soria, obser¬ 
ved, “ tlia t^f a book were published 
against religion, or against good 
fills, it might indeed bo suppressed, 
and the autWor piinished ; but who 
could undo the evil which it had al¬ 
ready done by itsperniciono tcuv ts ?” 
CJallego replied, that it there wi-re 
a political absurdity in the world, it 
was that <jf .supposing the libert\ oi 
the press could exist under a previous 
censure. “ If I chuseto wear aswor.l,” 
said he, “ will any one say my hand:, 
ought to be tied, lest I should com¬ 
mit a murder ? or that I ouglit to he 
confiufd to my house, btc.iuscif I go 
into th» street I may rob a man ? 
Fre^* will is given to every man,an^as 
w'e know what is the punishment of 
transgresdon, we endeavour not to 
transgress.** D. Manuel 
speaking on the same side, said, “ tiiat 
tin; people of Extremadura had char¬ 
ged him, as their representative, to 
endeavour to obtaintwo things—^^that 
the sittings of the cortes shtiulii be 
public, andsthe liberty of the press, 
A g<iod Spaniard etuild regulate his 
political course by no better nfle, than 
to act in direct opposition to the prin¬ 
ciples of Buonaparte. He had deter¬ 
mined in Bayonne, that the proceed- 
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ings of his mock cortes, both then and 
in future, should be secret j for this 
reason the Spaniards ought to avoid 
secrecy. His object had always been 
to destroy the liberty of the press, 
and in preparing fetters for that liber¬ 
ty, he had prepared them for the hu¬ 
man race. To those theologians who 
had opposed the liberty of Che press 
as contrary to religion, he, could not 
reply better, than by reminding them 
that our Saviour had insisted upon 
the freedom of discussion, and char¬ 
ged his disciples to converse upon re¬ 
ligions matters, that they might clear 
up doubts, instruct each other, and 
, publish the truth to the world. It 
was time,” he said, “ to p^roclaiin that 
the reign of ignorance was over. We 
want information, and it is only the 
press which can dilFuscIt. Even to 
the imperfect liberty which is enjoy¬ 
ed at present, in spite of the opposi¬ 
tion of the bad, and the fears of the 
weak, we owe that strength of opi¬ 
nion by which we are collected in this 
august assembly, wherein Spain re¬ 
poses her last and best hopes.” 

On a subsequent day, 
Oct. 16. Luxan’s colleague, Olive- 
ros, replied to those mem¬ 
bers who had represented the press as 
dangerous to religion. “ True, in¬ 
deed,” he said, “ in France they^had 
sccii the fatal effects of a liberty 
xvhich favoured all that wasVicked, 
and aimed at nothing that was good. 
The revolutionists of that country 
knew that they couldmot accomplisli 
their horrible designs without the 
ruin of morality; tjjerefore, while 
they let loose .a torrent of blasphemy 
and licentiousness which subverted 
the edifice of civil society, they clo- 
s.*d the. preos against w'hatdver could 
tend to the re-establishment of reli¬ 
gion, ahd order. Fiance still was 
!' roaning under the consequences of 


such principles, but not a single work 
of rational religion, politics, morals, 
or liberty, had issued from it, either 
under its revolutionary or its imperial 
state. What we require,'* he pur¬ 
sued, is the very opposite of this. 
We would give wings to all honour^ 
able sentiments. Had the liberty of 
the press been established among us, 
crlnses could not have been, commit¬ 
ted which have been passed over with 
the impunity of silence and oblivion. 
Bishops would not have been seen 
disgracing their pulpits and their re¬ 
ligion, by preaching to applaud the 
triumphs Jf despotism and atheism, 
nor would they have dared to contri¬ 
bute to the destruction of their coun¬ 
try and of their faith. On the other 
hand, England, that free and generous 
country, which owes its liberty and 
all its morality to the press,—Eng¬ 
land, although excluded from the bo¬ 
som of our church, has been the true 
friend of our religion. She has been 
the ally of our chief, the pope, when 
Buonaparte persecuted him ; she haa 
been the faithful friend of Spain, and 
upon England, upon the colossal 
power of England, which the liberty 
of the press has raised, the indepen¬ 
dence which is yet left in Ejuropc 
rests for its support.** Arguelleis ar¬ 
gued with great force against t^rap- 
pointment of censors. ** There can¬ 
not,” said he, “ be a greater violation 
of the liberty of man, than to deprive 
him of enjoying that which in ihelf is 
innocent, and subject his actions to the 
caprice of any individual, or an^ set of 
individuals. Are we to be told jnthese' 
days, that fifteen millions of iheh must 
submit the best defenjtte of their liber¬ 
ties,-;—the fairest spring of th«r indus¬ 
try,—the dearest hemes of their poste¬ 
rity,—to the rod of corruptible cen¬ 
sors ? For can we suppose that these 
censurers will be exempt from error, 
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and free from sinister views? Are they 
not men, with passions aiid prejudices 
which they will gratify and follow, 
after the manner of human nature ? 
The histoiy of the world may tell 
whether it oe easy for those who are 
in the enjoyment of power to subdue 
themselves; and are we then to trust 
liberty and literature to those who 
may suppress what writings they 
please,—to those who may convert 
their own pleasure into law ? 

** Spain,** he continued, never 
has been free. For many long ages 
she has been in .chains, insulted and 
degraded by a series of governments 
who have despised the wishes of the 
people. We arc now experiencing the 
bitter consequences. The morals of 
the nation partook of this perverse 
influence, and the glory of Spain dis¬ 
appeared in the same proportion as its 
liberty. How different is our state, 
*how different the principles of uur past 
conduct, if we compare them with 
those of that j^rcat, generous, and in¬ 
dependent nation; that nation, which 
(whatever may be its political corrup¬ 
tion) may boast of the purest public 
morality; that nation, where the holy 
tics of nature and of the conjugal 
union are revered; that nation, which, 
though combated by dangers both 
withm and without, has raised itself to 
thb glory in which^we now behold it; 
that nation, which, having for so long 
a time been our enemy, no sooner saw 
the daybreak of our liberty than she 
opened her arms to us, and with in- 
c^parable generosity has spared no 
enorjt for supporting it. . We owe lit¬ 
tle less th'aq our existence to England. 
Be Tree, she has always said, and we 
wilbriever abandon you.' Her exer¬ 
tions have increased with our neces- 
siticjs; the strength of her arm has 
upheld/oqr weakness. Look ufJw! 
the character, the power, the great¬ 


ness of this mighty nation, have arisen 
from that very liberty for which we 
arc now contending,—that liberty 
which dejiends upon your votes ; for 
upon your determination it depends, 
whether we shall recover our rank 
among the. nations of Europe, or sink 
for ever.’* 

D. Jayme Creus, member for Ca¬ 
talonia, read a paper, to show that 
it was belter to prevent the evil, 
than have to remedy its effects; and 
therefore books ought to be subject¬ 
ed, not to such arbitrary 
restrictiorixS as had formerly Ocf. 17. 
prevailed, but to a fair pre¬ 
vious censure. 7'orrcro replidd, that 
the liberty of the prSss was the only 
thing which'coulil secure the liberty 
of the people, “If the limitations,’^ 
said he, ** by, which we propose to 
circumscribe the ciftjcutive power an? 
necessary, much more are the means by 
which our constituents may observe 
our conduct. If Spain could have 
manifested her feelings, would the in¬ 
famous intrigues of the Escurial have 
beeft suffered, or could Godoy have 
possessed so long that power which 
destroyed the kingdom ? I'liiiik you 
that the people of England would be 
silent, if the Prince of Wales were ar¬ 
rested in his own palace by the will 
of a wicSed minister ? We were si¬ 
lent ;^nd this proved to demoustratiww 
tliat liberty, without a free press, 
though it may be the dream of a vir¬ 
tuous man, can be only a dream. I 
would fain argue this question dispas- 
sionately, and with all the calmness 
of reason. Here we arc, fallible men, 
with all that mixture of good and 
cvil which is natural to us : it is only 
by a comparison of advantages and 
disadvantages that we can d^ide. A n 
inquisitor general of Spam wisTieii to 
translate the Bible into Spanish ; a 
torrent of invective was poured fortk 
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against him, and the words which he 
used concerning his undertaking, I 
shall apply to ours. * I do not doubt 
that it has its objections; but is it 
useful, weighing the evil against the 
good ?’ We are in just such a case, 
if the inquisitor had accomplished his 
desire, we should have been indebted 
to hi7n for the good, to our own na 
tore for the evil. The head of our 
religion is at this time under persecu¬ 
tion, BiUJiiaparte has even instituted 
a civil process against him; and yet, in 
the degraded state of France, not a 
p;*n has beeii found which dares to 
iindertako the d«*fence of this venera- 
hk- pLj-^mage. These are the fruits of 
an arbitrary powir of censure over the 
iiivss But there are per3(4ns who say, 
t’hat w'orks may bo published against 
1 cligion. It is probable that in onr ter- 
iuHa:!, or evening parties, the conver- 
satjon may frequently turn upon reli¬ 
gions points; but if there be one who 
iest'v rit religion, or blasphemes it, itn- 
.nedntely twenty zealous defenders 
apf'. ir to combat him ; so would it be 
-v ill. the press. I shall conclude by 
g, that the coi tea will act agaijk.t 
.Jie ..tition if they do not decree the 
liberty of the pi ess; that w’C shall 
commit treason agai.iat the people ; 
ihut we shall be re-csiahiislu rs of the 
despotism which we have abolished, 
jliid destroy the l.if.t hope of Spahi. 

l^he preamble and first article of 
th • decree now under diocussion 
were in these trims ; “ The general 
aiuV-extraordinary cortes, considering 
li'.at the privilege of'the citizens to 
pubiioh thiur thongliffl’and reflections 
IS not only a restirtintrupon the arbi¬ 
tral ii.csS of those who govern, but also 
a mrans of instructing tiic nation in 
gi-neriil, aufi the only way of obtain¬ 
ing a thie klftowledge ot pu’ lie opi¬ 
nion, have decreed as follows : All 
L odic'- and individual persons, of what¬ 


ever condition and state, 
are atliberty to write, print, Oci, IS. 
and publish their senti¬ 
ments, without the necessity of any 
license, revision, or approbation, pre¬ 
vious to the publication, under the 
restrictions and responsibilities which 
sliall be expressed in the present de¬ 
cree.’* Garcia Herreros, who, on a 
former day, had spoken in defence of 
the" previous censure, taking a mid¬ 
dle course, now proposed that both 
in the ‘preamble and first article the 
word political should be inserted, 
which w'ould exclude the liberty of 
writing.ipon religious subjects. Lla- 
nercs read a discourse, to prove tlvat 
the previous censure was the best se¬ 
curity of the press: “ The liberty of 
the press,” lie said, “ without it, in¬ 
stead of being either necessary or 
useful, was injurious, and had never 
even been wished for in Majorca, which 
he represented. Where there were 
good censorial tribunals, the liberty 
of the press would never be wanted. 
Th“ iiujuisitioii was such a tribunal.” 
“ True,” replied Arguelles, “ if men 
were infallibie and impeccable, there 
would be no need of laws of any kind ; 
but for niy part, I have known only 
one kind of men, all w'eak and frail 
beings, .and subject to the imperfec¬ 
tions of human natun*. The acput;y, 
for Majorca says, ^the inquisition is 
a proper tribunal for deciding upon 
what books .should be permitted to 
he published. Has he forgotten that 
the library of the Marquis de Villc- 
na, with all his precious manuscripts, 
was burnt by a friar of the court of 
Juan II., notwitlistanding that king 
was .a man of letters and a poet ? 
The politicaf and rcl’Igious jealousy 
of literature and the press did not di¬ 
minish in the succeeding reigns, and 
the nation saw itself debased beneath 
the insolent favourites of Enrique IV. 
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and the third and fourth Philips. Nc- 
vci- were there greater precautions ta- 
ken to check the circulation of politi¬ 
cal opinions than in the time of Ch-u-Ies 
IV. The evils of that reign, it was 
not necessary to repeat; Rufliee it to 
say, that if we had enjoyed .tlie liberty 
of the press, we should !iot now have 
been in our present situation ; if that 
liberty had existed, should we hiive 
seen the censors and jnclges of tiic 
press fawning about the coint of 
Godoy,—that court, which might be 
called a market, where liberty and jus¬ 
tice were put to sale 

The Marquis of Vigo read a long 
and laboured argument against tITe 
motion, in which he admitted that 
the liberty of the press was advanta¬ 
geous in England, hut denied that it 
would be so in Spain. “Why not?’' 
exclaimedTorrero. “ The foundations 
of both governments are the same, 
England has her parliament; Spain 
her cortes, Enj'land has her liniiud 
inonaiciiy ; Spam is about to limit 
her:. enjoys a proper sepa¬ 

ration of the legislative, execut ive, and 
judicial po\V(‘rs ; wo have just decreed 
a like separatiou. What re,. Jon, tlien, 
can there be, when the two nations re¬ 
ft' m])le each other so strongly in their 
character, and in the b.isis of their 
resj[>octive consfituironf;, that the ac¬ 
knowledged benefits of a free press 
should be perniitied to one, luit that 
the other should be forbidden even 
to taste its fruits ? Had the Spanish 
press been free, would there then have 
been ministers of the altar daring 
enough to say, that God had inspired 
Chailes IV, to place the government 
in the* hands of Godoy ?. A frtc press 
would speedily Til ave brouglit about 
his fall; Vve nad it not, and he h*s 
lived to bring about our ruin." A 
warm discussion followed, wlietiier 
the mpmhers should give their votes 


upon this question publicly or in se¬ 
cret. It was observed, that in Eng¬ 
land the gallery was always cleared 
whenthespeakerputthe(jucstlon, Ar- 
. guelles replied, “ This was true, and, 
accordingto the standing 05 dn s of tlie 
house, even the debates ought to be 
secret; but the invariable pnclice 
was oihcvwise, because England was 
virtuous enough to respeet the opi¬ 
nion of the people." Upon this point 
tlic popular opinion prevailrd so far, 
tliat it was dctvrmiued, not only' that 
the voce.s should be public, but that 
every deputy should (h-liycr his vote 
in writing, for the purposi* of firni'-h- 
ing an authrnfic lust. The amend¬ 
ment ofGar cia Hen cros, for insert iug 
the word political, and thus curtail¬ 
ing the proposed hberty of lulf its 
extenr, was usiversallyatlmitti d. 'J'he 
question was then Arried by <jS vok'es 
against 32 ; and of this minority, nine 
qualified their opinion by derlaring, 
that they only voted against the mea¬ 
sure for the present. They proceed¬ 
ed to vote the abolition of all boards 
of ccnsiiic, and two other articles, de¬ 
claring, that authors and printers were 
responsihli* for the abuse of this li¬ 
berty } that scandalous libels, and ca¬ 
lumnious writings, and works subver¬ 
sive of tjie fundamental principles of 
the monarehy, or oireuaive to public 
deCL^ncy and good monJs, should^jc 
punished according to law ; and th it 
the respective judges and irihimals 
should look to the punishment of sin !• 
ofl'cnccs. ^ * 

The sixth article declared, that all 
writings upon matters of rt'hgioii 
should remain Subject to the p/eviona 
censure of the ecclesiastic oiditianeeG, 
according to the doctec of the coun¬ 
cil of*'rrent. Mexia prt^sej^, that 
the liberty should be extended to re¬ 
ligious works, but he was not sup- 
})Ortcd i even Torrero, who had been 
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one of the most strenuous advocates 
for the political freedom of the press, 
opposed the ejetension of the princi¬ 
ple. Authors and editors were not 
required to affix their names to their 
publications; but the printer was re¬ 
quired to know who they were, as 
otherwise he would incur the punish¬ 
ment which they might deserve: the 
printer was to put his name, place of 
abode, and the date of the year, on 
pain of a fine of fifty ducats, if the 
w'ork were innocent; and if it were 
criminal, of the same punishment as 
the author, in addition to the fine. 
They who ‘published upon religious 
subjcctc without the licence of the or¬ 
dinary, were declared subject to an ar¬ 
bitrary mulct, besides th(?'punishment 
which the opinions of the work itself 
might call for. Autho|*s and editors 
who abused the liberty of the press, 
were to suffer a punishment, accord¬ 
ing to law, proportionate to the mag- 
nilude of the oncncc; and their names 
and sentences were to be published in 
the gav;ette. To secure the liberty 
of the press, and at the same time re¬ 
strain its abuse, the cartes was to ap¬ 
point a supreme board of censure, 
composed of nine individuals, who 
were to reside near the government; 
and a similar board of five members 
in every provincial capital; three of 
.thf nine, and two of the five nfem- 
bers being secular clergy; all of them 
men of learning, virtue, and probity, 
and of talents adequate to theweighty 
truet reposed in them. The business 
of the provincial boards should be to 
examine such works as were denoun¬ 
ced. and upon theiv sentence the 
judges ’were bound to suppress the 
bo(^y and call in the Copies which 
might have been sold j but theil' sen¬ 
tence uhui.n^definitive. The uithoror 
priut<‘r might demand a copy of their 
censnue^^nd by it before the supreme 
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board; if the supreme board ctmfinu'. 
ed the decision, he mighf requirh'them 
to revise their sentence; but their se-, 
cond opinion was to be final. If the 
book were suppressed merely on pri¬ 
vate grounds, as a private libel, the in¬ 
dividual aggrieved had still his reme-* 
dy at law against the libeller. Some 
appeal was allowed to this supreme 
bo|rd against the decision of the or¬ 
dinary. The ordinary was not to re¬ 
fuse his licence without assigning the 
ground of his refusal, and hearing 
what the author, editor, or printer, 
could allege in behalf of the work. 
If he then persisted in his refusal, the 
person intertsted might lay a copy "of 
his censure before the supreme board, 
and refer the book to their judge¬ 
ment ; if they found it worthy of ap¬ 
probation, their opinion was to be 
communicated to the ordinary, that 
he, being better informed upon the 
matter, might grant the licence if he ’ 
thought good, in order to prevent any 
farther appeal. What that farther 
appeal was to be, was not stated in 
the decree. This was not the only- 
point which, by a sort of compromise, 
was left doubtful in this decree. The 
article which empowered the supreme 
board to reverse the sentence of the 
provincial ones, declared, as it was 
originally worded, that upon t^cir 
approbation the book should freely 
circulate, and that no tribunal should 
impede it. Some members upon this 
required that a proviso should be in- 
serte*d, declaring this was not intend¬ 
ed to intrench upon the anthority of 
the inquisition. To avoid,- a» it 
pears, this recognition of tbatljaletui 
power, Luxan proposed that thelat- ■ 
ter part of the senfl'nee should be 
omitted, and this was carried by a ■ 
majority of two votes. Tt was a vie-- 
tory for the liberal party to leave the 
question undecided* As soon as the 
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di»eutuons were coediiided^ D. Fran, 
cisco Maria Riescot deputy for the 
junta of Extremadura, moved that 
special and honourable mention of the 
inquisition should be made in the de¬ 
cree } but the president replied, that 
this might be taken into consideration 
on a future occasion. 

Notwithstanding the great majori¬ 
ty by wh»ch the principle of the li¬ 
berty of the press had been carrie<l, 
it appeared but too plainly that the 
real and enlightened*frieDds of hberty 
were a minority in the cortes, for the 
whole of the provisions of the decree 
tended to subvert the principle upon 
wlfich it was founded; and this might 
so easily have bren avoided, that it is 
dilHculr to suppose the evil was not in¬ 
tentional. We must not say, because 
the trial by jury is so familiar to us, 
that the Spaniards ought at once to 
have adopted it, and thus have ren¬ 
dered any other defence of the free¬ 
dom of the press unnecessary. It 
would have been no good omen to 
have seen them hastily borrowing the 
institutions of another country ; but 
when, having admitted in their dis- 
. cussiuns that public opinion was a 
proper check upon the proceedings 
of the government, they appointed a 
board of nine individuals, nomiiiated 
by t^e govrrnmAit, to be a check up¬ 
on public upinioiij.who does not see 
that they were virtually destroying 
the freedom which they pretended to 
establish ? This would not have been 
the case if the various boards of cen¬ 
sure had been elected for a limited 
‘ tune by the people * themselves; pro- 
per^udlifications being required in 
the^etions to be chosen, and the 
electors filtering*themselvc8 through 
successive processes, as in the general 
election; so that they in whom the fi¬ 


nal choice was vested should be 6dm-' 
petent to exercise it with discretion. 

The cortea markeil their sense of 
the assistance which Spain had recei¬ 
ved from Great Britain, by voting, 
at the motion of the deputy for Vm- 
ladolid, D. Evaristo Perez de Castro, 
a motti-uient, as a mark of national 
gratitude,^ to George III. and the 
British nation. They declared, at 
the same time, that the Spanish na¬ 
tion would never lay down its arms 
till it had secured its independence, 
and the absolute integrity of the mo¬ 
narchy in both worlds, without the 
smallebt dismemberment, and till they 
had recovered thtir king, acthig al¬ 
ways in accord and A the most per¬ 
fect union wHli Great Britain. The 
restoration of Fcidinand was spoken* 
of iu this decre^’; but there were many 
members who pcrcetved the evils with 
which the return of that poor prince 
was likely to be attended. If the 
F rcnch oincial account of his conduct, 
upon tlie attempt of the British go¬ 
vernment to effect his deliverance, 
could be trusted, he was still hoping 
to be adopted by marriage into tl e 
family of the man who had betrayed 
him and usurped his throne. Buo¬ 
naparte had now found that the Spa¬ 
nish people were not to be subdued 
like the <!b3pitable sovereigns of tlw 
nortlf; it v.as reported at this tiiu*, 
that he was about ro make Joseph 
abdicate his wretched crown; and no¬ 
thing was more probable than that, 
having failed to crush the Spaniaftls 
by force, he shoifld attempt to enthral 
tlicin hy artifice, making lise of Fer¬ 
dinand for his a:ool. In 
contemplation of this dan- Drc. 29. 
ger, Banulmdved, that all 
acts aftd treaties made by « king, of 
Spain in a state of captivity ^ould 


Some very able comments upon this subiect appeared I'n the Espaiio) No. JX, 
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be declared null and void. A rguel- 
les supported the motion. “It was 
neccBsary,” he said, “to take thirs 
subject into the fullest consideration. 
Buonaparte had preserved the lives 
of Ferdinand and his brother and un¬ 
cle for purposes which were not, per¬ 
haps, generally perceived, thinking 
by their means to introdupe dissen- 
tioiiB amongthe Spaniards, and obtain 
by intrigue what he had not been able 
to effect by arms. From the moment 
of Baron Kelly’s failure, the public 
ought to have been prepared f()r the 
moat extraordinary events. Let us 
suppose,” he continued, “ t])at the 
innoce^it and iiigenuous Ferdinand, 
who, young as he is, and educated as 
he has been, is little ablt*to withstand 
lihe artifices of the tyrant, should be 
compelled to contract, one o£ those 
marriages which »• have proved the 
source of inexhaustible calamities to 
Spain. May not the tyrant send him 
into Spain, surrounded by his satel¬ 
lites and advisers, many of whom to 
our sorrow are .Spaniards, accompa¬ 
nied with an army apparently national, 
composed of Spanish prisoners, and 
augmented by weak, andfndolent, and 
selfish men : ought we in such a case 
to hesitate a moment how to act ? 
The cortes arc bound by oath to pre¬ 
serve the independence and integrity 
of the nation ; they must keep that 
oath, or be buried under its ruins. 
The usurper may attempt to treat 
with us, pixmiibing to restore the 
kiiTg, to make improvements and re¬ 
forms in the nation, and to evacuate 
the peninsula ; but what security will 
he offer ? Let us repb as the Roman 
senate did to Hannibal, when at the 
gates of Rome he offered to treat for 
jjtace :—him quit the terriftiry of 
the rcpuhlrH we will to his 
projiosal*^’ Argin lles spoke to will¬ 
ing auditors. Gullego moved, that in 


case Ferdinand should cede any of the 
Spanish provinces to Fiance, all per- 
.s6ns obeying his proclamations should 
be declared traitors. Quintana said, 
that if he entered Spain with anus in 
his hands, and with the aid of Buo¬ 
naparte, he must be treated as an ene¬ 
my ; to which D. Andres de Llano, 
member for Guatemala added, that 
if ^le came under Napoleon’s direc¬ 
tions, war should be carried on against 
him under the black flag. In con- 
formitly to this 'Universal feeling* of 
the cortes and the nation, a decree 
was issued on the first day of the en¬ 
suing ycir, declaring, that, having al- 
R’ady declaicd null and of no effect 
the renunciation which Ferdinand had 
made at Bayonne, not only because 
of his want of liberty, but for want 
of the essential and indispcnsible con¬ 
sent of tlie nation, they now declared 
null and of no effect, in like manner# 
all arts, treaties, conventions, or trans- 
aciions of every kind which the king 
might autho*-i7c while he remained in 
his present state of duresse, whether 
in the country of the enemy or in 
Spain, so long as he was surrounded 
by the arms, and under the direct or 
indirect iniluenceof the usurper. The 
nation wmild never consider him as 
free, nor render him obedience, till 
they should sec him’'in the midijt of 
Ilfs faithful subjetii?, mid in tlie bo¬ 
som of the national congre.H. They 
declared, that every conlruvention of 
this decree should bo considered as 
an act of hostility against the coun¬ 
try, and that tiie Spaniards would 
never lay down their arms, nor listen 
to,any proposition for accommbd^||ou 
of any kind, till Spain had been com¬ 
pletely evacuated by The troops which' 
Itad so iiijuitly invaded it. 

Cadi/, jirescnted at this time one 
of the most extraordinary spectacles 
in history. The enemy surro'undcd 
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the bay, and possessed all the adjoin¬ 
ing country, wherever they could co¬ 
ver it with their troops, or scour it 
with their cavalry. From this neck 
of land the cortes legislated for all the 
kingdoms of Spain. The tyrant, and 
the intruder, and their sycophants, 
affected to regard it with contempt; 
but their inward fear could not be 
disguised, and the proceedings of this 
assembly, the first free parliamelr. 
which had ever met togetrier in the 
peninsula, were regarded wuta the 
deepest anxiety wherever the Spanish 
language extends. Many of the mem¬ 
bers of this illustrious body, having 
lost their whole property in tin* ge, 
neral wreck, were dependent upon 
friendship even for tluir necessary 
food. A. stipend was allowed them ; 
but some of those proviiiccs which 
were occupied by tlu' enemy could 
not find means of paying this stipend, 
and no provision for rcineiKiug this 
evil had been yet devised ; tliey who 
had professions could not support 
themselves by them, because the bu¬ 
siness of the cortes engrossed their 
whole attention ; their .'cU'-denying 
ordinance excluded them fioin all of- 
ficcvS ol eniohimcnt ; and c.tses are 
said to have occ!ii\d, in which si^me 
of the deputies had not wherewith to 
buy oil for a 1’.ntp to give tlicmJight. 
Undbr these circiinsstanccs these men 
respected t’un:;lives, and were le- 
speetctl by llie nation whom they re¬ 
presented, accord mg to the truestand- 
ard of their worth. In the bay,*the 
English squadron, pait of that ilect 
which blockaded this 

ve^.jporti was riding at anchor side 
by^ bide with those ships, which for 
»o many years had boriie a hostile 
flag, but which were now under that 
same flag, engaged in a cau.»e as vi¬ 
tally dear to England as to Spain. 
For three centuries. Cadi/ had been 


one of the most important ports in 
the world; it was now crowded with 
vessels more than at any former time; 
for its increased population drew thi¬ 
ther traders from all parts of tlie 
commercial world. The re-appearance 
of the yellow fever in the autumn, 
threaten<'d it with a danger f;ir more 
dreadful than the enemy ; provich n-. 
tially it was far less prcvaleiit than on 
any former visitation, though there 
was so much reason to apprehend tliat 
it would prove more destructive. It 
was more fatal at Alicant and Car- 
thageiia j but the whole mortality was 
as nothing compai ed to its "former ra¬ 
vages. • 

The siege of Cadi/was protracted, 
on the part oftthe enemy, because the 
place was imprcgiiable by any land* 
force ; ^and on the part of the bcsic- 
god, because tSe pe;>pleol Cadi/ were 
not like the Zarago/ans. The most 
remarkable event which occurred du- 
ringthcleittcrluilfof the yearwas,! hat 
a sliell, thrown from one of the ships, 
killed the French General Sernamont, 
the eommander>in>cluef of the artille¬ 
ry; Col. Degcnncrfjthe directorof the 
park ; and Capt. Pi))OJic!e]Je, anotlier 
very distinguished officer. .Sernamont 
was an o/Jiccr in such esfoem, that 
his heart wms embalmed to be sent to 
rraiicc, ^.d placed at the disposal of 
the eiiipcror. An expedition, undg;- 
t.iken, by Lord Dianejr, from Gibral¬ 
tar, for the purpose of destroying 
some privateers and gun-boals which 
the enemy had fitted out at M.da^a, 
failed in conseqiScnce of a strutHi.''-n * 
A p.irty of French cavalry vhmc mi.- 
taken for Spaniards, though it is said 
the German deserters in the CApedi- 
tion declared »henUo be Iheuch; their 
warniiig was disregarded, af^dtheepn- 
sequences proved faijl. btbrd Dlaney 
and about ^JOO men wer made pri¬ 
soners ; Major Crrant ami some thiitv 
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or forty killed. A far more import¬ 
ant enterprize met with a still more 
lamentable termination. An expedi¬ 
tion saiL.'d from Coruna to occupy 
and fortify Santona, a position of 
prime importance in the north of 
Spain. It was under the command 
oi Renovales, whose exploits in the 
Tallies of Roncal are among the many 
heroic actions which the limits of a 
work like this compel the annalist re¬ 
luctantly to pass over. A tremen¬ 
dous gale frustrated a plan which 
otherwise could not have failed of 
success. The squadron was disper¬ 
sed, and a Spanish frigate and brig 
foundered in the bay of Santona, and 
all on board perished. This failure 
is perhaps more to be rqigretted than 
nny other single event during the war. 

In the course of the year the ene¬ 
my had obtained /nan/ great and im¬ 
portant advantages. They had occu¬ 
pied the kingdoms of Andalusia; they 
had reduced all the fortresses in Ca¬ 
talonia, Tarragona excepted; and they 
had gained possession of Ciudad Rod¬ 
rigo and Almeida. Still the aspect 
of affairs was less unfavourable than 


it had been at tlie close of 1809. At 
that time, Andalusia was laid open to 
the French ; the Spaniards were un¬ 
der an unpopular government, and 
had no cortes to which tbe^ looked 
with confidence; the submission of 
Austria left Buonaparte at liberty to 
direct his whole attention and his 
whole force to the conquest of the 
peninsula; the difficulty of co-ope¬ 
ration with the Spaniards on our part 
had been grievously proved; and our 
army,* after a victory more brilliant 
than anv of modern times, seemed to 
be mouldering away in sickness and 
inaction. Now, that army, acting in 
QpnjunctioD with Romana, and with 
a Portugueze force raised and disci¬ 
plined by Great Britain, was baffling 
and defying the utmost force which 
Buonaparte could send against it; 
the Spanish people, after the defeat 
and dispersion of their armies^ were 
displaying a spirit of patiiotism which 
no military power could subdue; and 
the Spanish government was begin¬ 
ning to adopt those measures which 
were best calculated to strengthen 
that spirit and support it. 
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Kim*s Speech at the close of the Session. Release of Sir Francis Burdett. 
Ommercial Embarrasstnents. Negotiations for an Exchange of Prisoners. 
Arrival of Luxien Buonaparte in England. Death of the Princess 
Amelia. Illness of the King, and ParUamentary Proceemngs consequenlt 
thereon^ till January iSth^ 1811. , 

Parliament wasproroguedbycom- don in Great ^Britain ; and that* while 
mission before the fall of Ciudad Rod- the taxes which had been necessarily* 
rigo : the king, in his speech, repeat- resorted to for Ireland, had been im- 
ea the assurance of his firm and un- posed dpon articles .which would not 
altered. conviction, that interfere with the growing prosperity 
June2\» not only the honour of his of that country, they had found it 
throne, but the best in- consistent, with a due regard to jts 
tercsts of his dominions, required his finances, to diminish some of those 
most strenuous and persevering as- burdens, and relax some of those re¬ 
sistance to the glorious efforts of gulations of revenue, which had been 
the Spaniards and Purtugueze.** He found must iuconvenient in that part 
congratulated the country upon the of the united kingdom.** The speech 
conquest of Guadaloupe, which, with concluded with a reference to that 
the capture of the only colonies in spirit of insubordination which Sir 
the West Indies that had remained Francis Burdett*s conduct had called 
in the possession of the Dutch, had into actioii. His majesty,** it said, 
deprived the enemy of every port in ** ha^ commanded us to recommend 
those seas, from whence our islands to you, upon your return to yofir 
or our commerce could be molested, respective counties, to use your best 
He expressed also his satisfaction, exertions to promote that spirit of 
that the resources of the country, order and obedience to the la^^s, 
manifesting themselves by every and that general concord amongst all 
. mark of prosperity, by a revenue in- classes ufnis majesty's subjects, which 
creasing in almost all its branches, can alone give full effect to his ma- 
and by a commerce extending itself jesty's paternal iare for the welfare 
in new channels, jind with an increa- and happinc!^ of his people. Flis 
sed vigour, in proportion as the ene- majesty has the fullest reliance upon 
my had in vain attempted to destroy the affections of his sulug:cs, whose 
it, had enabled parliament to provide loyalty and attachment nave hitherto 
for the expences of the year, without supported him through that lon^ and 
imposing the burden of any new taxa- eventful period, during which it ha? 
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pleased Divine Providence to commit 
the interests of these dominions to 
his charge. His majesty feels, that 
the preservation of domestic peace 
and tranquillity, under the protection 
of the law, and in obedience to its 
authority, is amongst the most im¬ 
portant duties which he owes to his 
people. His majesty coipmands us 
to assure you, that he will not be 
wanting in the discharge of that duty; 
and hii majesty will always rely wdth 
confidence on the continued support 
of Ins loyal subjects, to enable him 
to resist with success the designs of 
foreign enemies, and to transmit un¬ 
impaired to posterity the blessings of 
the British coifttituiion.” 

From the time of Sii*Francis Bur- 
•dett’s committal, the agitators had 
omitted no * means of |cee))ing up the 
spirit which he had excited, “ Now 
Uiat he had his signals flying,’^ they 
fcaid, “ the people of England tvould 


stand boldly by him, and support hi4» 
to triumphant victory. The day on 
which he departed from the Tower 
would be the proudest in his life,—- 
it would be a real jubilee j there was 
not a house from John-6-Groats to 
the Lands-End, whode inhabitants 
would not rejoice,*' The livery of 
London, with that folly and intem¬ 
perance which of late years have cha¬ 
racterized their proceedings, voted an 
address of thanks to Sir Francis for 
his cdnduct, width was presented by 
a deputation, with the sheriffs at their 
head. ** A late petition of theirs,** 
said one of the demagogue journal- 
htp, “ was not received by the king ; 
they wei’C i-efused the honour of pre¬ 
senting it to him, either on the throne 
or at the lev<.e ; they were refused 
the honour of coming into the pre- 
sence of the king. Well—they had 
not been refused the honour of co¬ 
ming into the presence of Sir Fran- 


* The'followinq; is a specimen of the tnlenls this party for misrepresentatiun. 
It deserves to be preserved tor its egregious uh.nuhjy. 

“ To the Editor of lhr Morning Chronicle. 

“ Sir.—W e have all rea<l, with detestation and horror, the accounts of the Secret 
Tfibunah in (Jermnny during the dark ages, when the unliappy victims were dragged 
at midnight before their'unfoeliiig judges, on the slightest crimes, and without being 
allowed to face tlicir accusers#, and there arc few of us who liaveoot burnt with in¬ 
dignation at the recital. We wonder how a nation, that has ever tasted of liberty, 
sK>uId so lar forget its true interests, as to suffer so violent art encroachment on its 
rights :—and yet our astorusliinent will Ik- somewhat abated, when we find that even 
Englishmen, at the present day, can suffer such transactions to pass over with impu- 
niev, as, in tl;c hands of gome future elemml historian, may equally rouse the feel¬ 
ing: of posterity, 

“ I allude, sir, to thfe recent attempts of a certain assembly to set themselves above 
the ]a.w of the laiul. In what particular does their conduct difier front tfiat of'^the 
tribunals above mentioned? I heir sittings are always by night ; tlicir fu;0 

rendered stcret at the'' mere will of any one of the members: their victims arc.not 
allowed to face their accusers: neither have they the opportunity/)f them¬ 

selves : ami moreover, they may be sent to [irmn without the possibility of an hppeal 
to thejaw^of the land, ^ii"“ly fhis picture is equally true with that of the secret 
tribunals nbbve alluded to; and ecjimlly calls for the i*eprobation of every sincere 
fricMd of his country, who is desirous of preventing so foul a stain tin thie page of 
its histor}. jS. P. O. U,” 
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^s! They had met with no refusal churchbellsof manyparishesrurrg,the 
there! At the Tower they were wcl- streets tlirough which the procession 
come !’* was to pass were soon filled with pco- 

Mr Sheriff Wood told Sir Francis, pie, wearing medals and blue favours ; 
that his release could not be a tri- the windows were crowded with wo- 


umph for the people of England, un¬ 
less it were obtained by the vindica¬ 
tion and legal establishment of those 
grand principles of the contitution, 
which had been so grossly violated^in 
his person.—A triumph, nevertheless, 
the agitators were resolved to have, 
and preparations wefe made forltwith 
as much form and publicity, as for 
a coronation or the funeral of Nelson! 
The order of the intended procession 
wafe published, stating where tlu* gei 
tlemen who intended to walk were to 
assemble, and where those who in¬ 
tended to ride, and where the car¬ 
riages. Gentlemen on horseback, with 
white wands, were to attend, to mar¬ 
shal each division; the members of the 
‘common council and livery were to 
join the ceremony ; bands of music, 
and banners, and trumpeters^L were 
prepared ; and, that no one might be 
in want of Sir Francis’s dark blue fa¬ 
vours, a per hon droveabout the streets 
in an open carriage to sell them, till 
he had collected such a mob in St 
Giles’s, that he was committed to the 
watch-house. 

The sheriffs tlfought it necessary to 
warn all persons against committing 
anybreachof the peace, on an occasion 
which was so likely to produce dis¬ 
turbances, in the’ tnen inflamed state 
of popular feeling. The lord mayor 
received an- intimation from the home 
seciistary, to take proper measures 
for preserving the peace of the city ; 
arid fbr the purpose of assisting the 
civil powei’, in cifte it should be tound 
necessary, the volunteers were called 
out, and .troppi^ stationed in proper 
places. When the day of the proroga- 
non arrived, the shojw were shut, the 


rncu, displaying thccolours of the he¬ 
ro of the day j bands of music, with ban¬ 
ners flying, proceeded from various 
parts of town toward Tower-hill, 
and marrow-bones and cleavers were 
heard in every direction. The various 
divisions assembled at their stations, 
and being marshalled by the gentle¬ 
men on horseback with white wands, 
the whole procession met on Tower- 
hill, expecting momently that the 
prorogation would be announcetl, and 
Sir Francis come forth, when to theiu 
utter astonislfment they were inform¬ 
ed that Sir Francis was gone : he had* 
crossed»thc rivgr incognito, wlicre his 
own can iage was vfaiting to convey 
him to Wimhledon. Grievous as this 
disappointment was, they resolved, ne¬ 
vertheless, that the ceremony should 
take place ; and accordingly the peo¬ 
ple had their procession, the mob 
huK/.aed, and the ladies flourished 
their handkerchiefs, ignorant, till the 
empty phaeton appeared, that the real 
presence was wanting. Amid all these 
preparations. Gale Jones, in whose 
case the question had originated, and 
who had a much better claim to po- 
puleu^ympatliy than Sir Francis, w^s 
totally overlooked. Neither the gen¬ 
tlemen on foot, nor those on horse¬ 
back, nor those in carriages, had 
made any arrangement for honouring 
hisrelea.se, oc-ednveying him in tri¬ 
umph ; some humbler friend.s, indeed, 
had a hackney ^oach ready for him, 
and wrote his name upon the back 
and sides in chalk. In this vehicle he 
took lift! seat, and a'party of.th| mob 
soon relieved the hoi'ses frtffn the trou¬ 
ble of drawing him. 

The procession did not reach 
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pUtie, and hV being in tbe processidi 
codld not have adoed/td Thi* 


Francis's house in Piccadilly^ its ap¬ 
pointed goal, < till about eight in the 
evening ; there it broke up: but an 
hour afterwards, the thousands who 
had dispersed were scarcely missed 
from the throng. The more riotous 
remained: as night closed they in¬ 
sisted upon an illumination; and their 
orders were obeyed from ^Piccadilly 
to the Mansion House, those persons 
who refused obedience having their 
windows broken. This, however, was 
the only mischief which took place. 
Two members of the committee who 
arranged (he procession, waited that 
night upon Str Francis, to obtain an 
explanation of^his conduct in thus 
disappointing his friends. Sir Fran¬ 
cis said, ** It had been the result of 
the deepest reflection, and bad occu¬ 
pied his mind more than half Ifbe time 
he had been in the Tower ; and not- 
withstanding the public might feel 
disappointed, and would, no doubt, 
express their disappointment strong¬ 
ly, yet he was convinced that in less 
than six weeks there would not be a 
reflecting mind in the kingdom that 
would not approve of what he had 
done. His enemies," he said, ** had 
been base enough to charge him with 
the blood that had been shed j and 
had he, by gratifying hi^ personal 
vanity, been uie cause of a single ac¬ 
cident, or the death of any person, he 
^ould have reflected upon it with 
pain for the remainder of his life." 
His friends of the committee said, 
fch?re was little prqbability of mis¬ 
chief; and indeed such precautions 
had been taken, that it was scarcely 
possible. He replie*!, •* there was no 
answering for public feeling.” They 
then observed, that his 'determination 
oughv to'^have Ixen ipsde known : he 
madeutiiweV, *< !t was absolutely ne¬ 
cessary there should be an expression 
ofpublic sentiment; that was now com- 


Conversation was published with Sir 
Frai^is's consent, that It tnight satis¬ 
fy the disappointed people.: ; One ef 
journals of the factibfl thftw out 
a mysterious hint to str^'gthen this 
explanation, if such it may^ called. 
“ A motive," it said, ** did probably 
exist for the conduct of Sir Francis, 
which, if it were what they conjectu¬ 
red, lyould be deemed more honour¬ 
able to him than any act of his life: but 
the moment was not yet arrived when 
that motive could be disclosed with¬ 
out defeating its object." He had 
done everything," it was said, ‘‘which 
was essential; he had suffered the peo¬ 
ple to assemble; he had forced go¬ 
vernment to pay to his influence the 
compliment of inarching an army to 
the metropolis; and he had drawn 
forth and mustered the population of 
all London on the question." The 
people, however, were not satisfied ; 
many had come from the country to 
join in the procession ; one party Was 
said to have travelled post from York¬ 
shire, and just arrived in time to be 
disappointed; they thought them¬ 
selves deceived by Sir Francis, or at 
least treated With disrespect; and his 
conduct was variously accounted for, 
but generally disapproved. Some at¬ 
tributed it to an apprehension that 
Gale Jones would be seated beside 
him in the triumphal car, and to bis 
jealousy of a rival and colleague itt 
opularity; but there seems to have 
een no intention of this kind« ''^tind 
the party were miitc as willing as 
Sir Francis himself that Gale Jonet 
should be kept out of sight. Tiie 
alleged reason that his presence might 
have rendered mischief more lik^y, 
bore with it httle aj^earanefe of vali¬ 
dity ; ill-humour arid .disap|Kyfntment 
were not the m'ist probable meins of 
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Vnaking th$ mob p^eable, especially 
lybcn It was 6o certaiuly to be expect¬ 
ed that hip absence would be attri. 
bated, not to.his own choice, but to 
, the interference of government. The 
general opinion-ascribed his conduct 
to the most natural cau3e,-~-a compli* 
auce with the soliciutions of his fa¬ 
mily that he should not expose him¬ 
self to that personal danger, which^ in 
case of tumult, might so easily occur. 
But whatever was the cause, the po¬ 
pularity of Sir Frailcis from that day 
was on the wane ; the progress of his 
proceedings at law upon the queslioii 
were regarded by the public, without 
interest; and when it was finally de¬ 
cided by the courts of law to which he 
had appealed, that the measures of the 
House of Commons towards him had 
been as constitutional and legal as 
they were necessary, the event passed 
with as little notice as a common suit 
•at law. 

Magua Charta and the constitu¬ 
tion had no sooner ceased to be the 
subject of alarm among popular poli¬ 
ticians, than new matter was found 
for fear and prophecy in the state of 
the finances. The loan for the year 
had been taken by the two houses of 
Sir Francis Baring and Abraham 
Ooldsmidt: a pressure of commer¬ 
cial difficulties *wus felt, occasioned 
partly by that species of hostility 
which America, at the instigation of 
France, was carrying on against us, 
partly by the increasing rigour wilh 
which Buonaparte’s decrees against 
English commerce were cuforced in 
^He north of Europe, still more so by 
the folly t^tth which adventurers of 
little or no capital had engaged in the 
wildest speculations, and glutted the 
markets of South America with Bri¬ 
tish gqo(l^.. Omnium, instead of bear¬ 
ing a premium, .as in ordinary times, 
was at a discount, when Sir Francis 
vol.Vh. part I.' \ 


Baring died, and that circumstance 
depressed it farther, though there was 
not a doubt of the responsibility of 
his bouse. At the end of September 
it. fell to 5 and 6 per cent, discount. 
Heavy as the loss would have been, 
the other house could well have borne 
its pan, and would have received that 
prompt jiid liberal assistance which 
its own liberality so well deserved ; 
but Abraham Goldsmidt had been 
accustomed to uninterrupted prospe¬ 
rity, and could not bear even a mo¬ 
mentary reverse j and rather than in¬ 
timate to his friends that; he needed 
their support, he shot himself. There 
was the more reason for imputing this 
rash act to insanity, because one of 
his brothers* without any apparent 
motive, had comnuttc'd suicide before 
him. (No single event ever produced 
80 great a shock in Ihe city. Omnium 
fell ill the course of that day to 10^^ 
discount. The discount, however, 
was finally reduced to about 4 per 
cent., and public credit speedily re¬ 
covered. But the effect of the rash 
speculations to South America con¬ 
tinued to show itself in numerous 
bankruptcies, and an alarm had been 
raised by a Report of a Committee 
of the House of Commons* which had 
been apjg^ointed to inquire into the 
state of bulbon,—a prolific source of 
conttoveray and confusion, the histmy 
of which l^longs to the annals of the 
ensuing year. 

While this happy topic for the dis¬ 
putatious was ^float, the hopes and 
fears of a far more numerous part of 
the community were excited by a ne- 
gociation for ar.\exchange of prison., 
ers. A proposal, on the part of Franco, 
for the exchange of an indi- 
vlduain^d to this negocia- 0$t. 12, 
tion ; the British govern* 1809. 
meat, in refusing iu assent 
to this proposal, professed its readi-. 
f 2 K 
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nc's? to enter ioto arraugenicnts for a 
general exchange. No immediate no¬ 
tice was taken of this overtorr ; but 
the Ereiicii General Breiikr, made 
prisoner at Vimeiro, having been per- 
raitted to return to France, his ac¬ 
count of the (liipoution of the Eng¬ 
lish govern.'U'lil iipoii this subject in¬ 
duced M. Riviere, head of lyie of the 
Nri?' 'i'? ‘h’partments of the marine, 
address a letter to the 
’ '■ 'Tranripurt Board. **'rhree 
points,” he said, liad lutlieilo pre¬ 
vented the establishment of a cartel: 
the dillii ulties aiising from tlie Eng¬ 
lish di'tained in France at the com- 
meiicerticiitof the war, whom he sliould 
c«ll ho3tage.s, the Hanoverian army, 
and tlic army of St DomVigo. These 
dillicultic.s might be di.ieus3cd by com¬ 
missaries, who might ji'iect at* Mor- 
laix to dctiMinine \ipon the basis of a 
<''oneral exchange : for he was autho- 
n/ed to say, that his government 
de.sircd an exchange in mass on both 
side., ill which there would be no 
diniculty in coinpri/i«ig the a!Iie.s of 
England. It was well understood,” 
lie added, ‘‘ tii.'it prisoners of war 
might be ransomed, and that that 
nation wh’ch luul the greatest num¬ 
ber sbould V-ceivc as an eqniv.ilciit a 
certain sum in the form of ransom, 
as might be spccifi'-’d in tiie terms of 
o the convention.” l*ii re- 

,7ajf. I(>, ply, our gov. i»unent con- 
.sented that those per.si>iis 
.should he c'xchanged whom M. Ri- 
vieTe called lioslages, but vvlio in ICng- 
lish history will alway.s be called dc- 
ietnts : om language alFor-l.i no ap- 
j ( ipriate narne tor arui we must 
therefore borrt'w from Fi .nice a term 
for per; on:’, made prisoners liy a Irea- 
clisry^tn culiar ta the pre.^fut Trench 
go^enimeiif. Our goveuiinciit also 
ni'ieed, that tlie IL.iU'i ecri.m troops 
'-•tti’ally del lined in J/j.t;icc as prison- 
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ers should be exchanged upon the^ 
same terms as British prisoners. With 
regard to the third difficulty, it con¬ 
sented that the prisoners of the anny 
of St Domingo should be sent to 
France, on conditions calculated to set¬ 
tle satisfactorily two questions which 
wcie then in tlispute bijtween the 
agents of the respective governments; 
namcly,theintt rpretationof the terms 
of *thc capitulation of St Domingo, 
and the balance of liK),! men, alleged 
by the* govcrnnictit of France to be 
dm* on the numbers already released. 
With thi.s view government was rea¬ 
dy, in dij 'barge of that alleged ba¬ 
lance, to allow an equal riumb.‘r‘of 
the army of St Domingo to be con¬ 
sidered as exchanged and at liberty 
to serve, and the remainder, who were 
calculated at 0^2 men, should be sent 
to France on tlieir parole, conforma¬ 
bly to the interpretation which the 
French government gave to the terms' 
of capit Illation. The reply concluded 
by declaring, that the principle of 
ransom should not form any part of 
the arrangement. 

M. Riviere replied, that the diffii- 
cidty concerning the iletoms was re¬ 
moved, and there wa.i no objection to 
the arrangement for the 
army of St Domingo ; but Feb. 19, 
the prupo-dtion rcopcCtiiig 
the liauoverians \v;is not clear. “ ^he 
Hanoverian army,” he said, “ 17,000 
strong, were made prisoners by a po¬ 
sitive capitulation ; if tlie men were 
left in Hanover, it was purely by con¬ 
descension ; they ought not to serve 
till they were exchanged : neverthe¬ 
less, a part of that army, bouTnd as it 
is by that capitulation, is at this time 
serving in your ranli's. To refuse to 
Exchange them, would be equally to 
disregard the most sacred laws of war, 
and those of honour, which make the 
guaranteeofniiljjarystipulations. If,” 
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^outinik'd this Frenchman, ** as his 
excellency the minister of niarinc 
WISH'S to believe, you are animated 
by the desire of restoring to their 
con jtry near lb,000 ‘‘f your fellow- 
citizens who are in our hands, a num- 
ber more considerable, in proporMon 
to the respective popnlatjon of the 
two countries, than that of the French 
in yours, you will be '-specially care¬ 
ful to give your commissary instrtt, - 
tioiis tending to a good understand¬ 
ing upon this important point. There 
is also another proposition to which 
you have not replied, and which is 
too important to be omitted ; it re¬ 
lates to the allies of England, whom 
1 announced to you that I was au¬ 
thorized to include in the exchange. 
In fact, is it not a pt>inl of justice that 
the Spaniards, whom we have taken 
in the miilst of your ranks in the 
kingdom of Leon, in Galhcia, during 
ihe retreat of General Moore, and 
afterwards in the campaign <jf Talave- 
ra, and at the battle of Ocana, slvnild 
be compri/,ed in the same cai tel ? One 
Spaniard whom you should lake buck 
to Cadiz, uoiild, by his sitigle pre¬ 
sence, produce a far greater cfKct 
for "vour cause, than the return of 
a FiCiiehmaii would be useful to 
France.’^ 

If upon any iubject a government 
can possibly be justillcd in making 
derogatory coMcessions, and receiA ing 
insolent lan,;nage without resenting 
it, it would be upon an exchange of 
prisoners, wlicrc t!ie liappiiiess vu so 
many thousand laniilles is at stake. 
The Admiral, y, without noticing the 
toneof'M. Riviere’s communication, 
replied by simply informing him, that 
they had appointed a commissioner, 
according to his intimation, Mr Mao- 
kcnzic was the English commission¬ 
er, M. Moustier the French one. 


The points respecting the dcfcniis 
and the army of iit l)o. 
rniijgo had been .-once- Maj/ 19. 
ded by the Biitish go- 
vnnmerit : they now authorised Mr 
M ickcnzie to agrci' tt the t xeii.iuge 
of French subjects for aneh Hanove¬ 
rians a -, having compose! a pari of 
the army of the electorate unier 
General W ihnodcn, wen-now 11 . her 
actually serving in tin* Britini army, 
or %vere detained in France as prison¬ 
ers of war, and could ictnally be pro¬ 
duced as such. Mr Mackcn/.i ■ poiet- 
ed out to the French comnusston- 
er the ahsuulity of preteTuling that 
Great Britain ought to deliver up 
French subjects in exchange loi- rnep 
who were ciflier livin-.; unci'.’' French 
controul, or in the »e!i, Dutch, or 
Prus.si in service. Allnon-eoiuliatantt' 
we propowd, iflioiiljl be released with¬ 
out exchange, a clear advantage in 
point of number to the French ; sol¬ 
diers and oaiiors to bcexclianged man 
for man, and rank for r.nik ; and lists 
to be interch.uu'<:d of all oHiccrswho 
had broken ihi-ir jiaroJe, who should 
be cousiilcred as not at liberty to serve 
till they were excli.lnged, and slundd 
be pul at the bottom of the list. 
There would remain a great surplus 
of French prisoners i<i our hand.:, 
whom Fi%nce proposed to recover by 
oiiet*f two means,—on the foolini.'Hjf 
random, or of exchanging them Tor 
the allies of Great Britain. 'Tiie 
ransom, according to the c.irtel cl 
17S(), was considertnl ivln'lly inadinis* 
hible, on accoiiift of ti'.e si*iking dif- 
feien.:e-, of the situation of tiie two 
Ctnuitries, and of the war, at that 
time and 'at ih^ pn sent; np’oii tiie 
other meajis^lhe Britisli ‘p'-rermnent 
exp'.’clvd that France would jrropose 
some plan for carryi.ig 'u i.'to'cO'cct, 
and obviating the many and obvious 
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ilifficultifs which made Great Britain 
fearnosatisfactory arrangement would 
be concluded. 

M. MouBtier now required that the 
basis of the negociatiou should be, 
the general, absolute and- 
May 25. simultaneous deliverance of 
all the prisoners on both 
sides, of what nation soever. He 
delivered in a project upon these 
grounds, hut the detail was not per- 
rectly ct>nsi8tent with the principle 
which he had laid down ; it propo¬ 
sed that all the French, Russian, and 
Dutch prisoners,andall prisoners sub¬ 
jects of the powers in alliance with, 
or in,the service of France, Russia, 
and Denmark, should be immediately 
transported to their uwp country, or 
♦delivered to French commissaries ap¬ 
pointed for that purpose. English 
prisoners to be in likf- marm'er libe¬ 
rated; but the Spanish, Portugueze, 
and Sicilian prisoners to be exchan¬ 
ged, 500 at a time, for a like number 
of French prisoners in the hands of 
their respective countrymen; and af¬ 
ter all the Frencli had been thus ex¬ 
changed, the surplus of Spanish pri¬ 
soners were to be delivered without 
exchange, so that no prisoners would 
remain on cither side. The British 
government was to come to an under¬ 
standing with Russia anebr Denmark 
upon this convention ; the Spanish 
government was not mentioned in the 
project. Great Britain w as thus call¬ 
ed upon to stipulate for the conduct 
of, her allies, without any communi¬ 
cation or concert vuith them; and it 
was perceived that the object at which 
France was aiming, was to effect an 
immediate exchang<fof all the French 
prisoners for all the Br itish ones, in 
which the advantage %vould |)e very 
greatly on .her side. But tl .• British 
government was desirous of effecting 
an exchange upon the principle which 


had been started, and proposed a proi 
ject of its own, whicli rendered the 
application of that principle perfect¬ 
ly equitable to all parties. Accord¬ 
ing to this proposal, the British and 
French prisoners were to be exchan¬ 
ged thousand for thousand, the rfe- 
ienus included, and 2000 allowed for 
the Hanoverians, that being the ut¬ 
most number of those included in 
Walmodcn’s capitulation who were in 
the British service. The Spanish 
and Ft'^nch priso,ticrs were then to be 
exchanged in like manner. When all 
the P’ronch prisoners in Spain had 
been llms released, the balance of 
Spanish prisoners was to be cxchjan- 
ged against the balance of French 
prisoners in England, thousand by 
thousand ; and when the balance Ofi 
either side should be exhausted, the 
surplus should be immediately sent 
back to its own country, but on pa¬ 
role not to serve till regularly ex¬ 
changed. The two contracting go¬ 
vernments should undertake to com¬ 
municate to their respective allies the 
terms of this convention, and to uae 
their influence to engage them to ac¬ 
cede thereto. 

The reply to this project was per¬ 
fectly in the spirit of the insolent go¬ 
vernment from which it proceeded. 

Mr Mackenzie’s c^nnitcr- 
project,” it said, admit- Jv.ly 2. 
ted the principle*^of a gene¬ 
ral liberation of all the prisoners on 
both sides : being on'.e agreed upon 
that point, it seemed impossible not 
to comoto an understanding upon the 
means of effecting it; for the princi¬ 
ple was not agreed upon for ,the sake 
of adopting, on one side or on the 
other, means which would tend to 
.annul it, or to elude its most import¬ 
ant consequences. Under this point 
of view the English project was to 
be considered. It proposed a partial 
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exchange of English prisoners for 
French, and then made the exchange 
of the remaining French depend upon 
the result of negociations to be open¬ 
ed with the Spanish juntas. But 
those juntas,** said the French commis¬ 
sary, ^ are not a single government. 
That of Gallicia has nothing in com¬ 
mon with the junta of Cadiz, nor the 
junta of Cadiz with that of Valenoia. 
These governments changing their 
direction every instant, as popular 
commotions affect them, no busiucss 
can be carried on with them ; and the 
liberation of the French prisoners who 
might remain in England must not 
be subjected to the decision of such 
assemblies. After having acknow¬ 
ledged the principle of a general li¬ 
beration, the execution is rendered 
impossible, if it is pretended that it 
must depend upon the caprice or va- 
jjabilityof these bodies. The French 
government knows that the juntas 
of Gallicia, of Valencia, and the other 
insurrectional governments in Spain, 
are already subdued, or will very 
speedily disappear: it will thus be¬ 
come impossible to execute these 
parts of the treaty with them, and it 
may be foreseen that England will 
then ref use to set at liberty the French 
prisoners remaining in her power, af¬ 
ter the total exchange of the English 
prisoners. The adtoption of the Bri¬ 
tish counter-pro'icct would in this 
manner prove to be that of a partial 
exchange, liberating the whole of the 
British prisoners, and a part only of 
. the French. The Spanish juntas may 
refuse the proposed exchange,—it 
may be impossible to carry on a ne- 
gociation with these assemblies, or 
they may speedily cease to exist:— 
here are three obstacles to this part 
of the counter.pioject, which will 


prevent the liberation of the French 
from being effected. The only and 
incontestable m**ans of completely ex¬ 
ecuting the principle which has been 
• agreed upon, is to bring niio Calais 
roads all the French, and allies ot the 
French, who arc prisoners in K:iglaii ' 
to bring there also all the Englisli 
prisoners,*and as many of the allies of 
England as shall make together an 
equivalent number, and then to com¬ 
plete the exchange. By ibis means 
the exchange, depending only upon 
the will of the two governments, 
will he real. From Calais the British 
government may transport lh<* Spa¬ 
nish prisoners to thojx* parts of Spain 
which are stiiyn insurrcction,and there 
do with them what it may think fit* 
The surplus of the Spanish prisoners 
may llibn he exchanged against the 
French prisoners in Spain, and the 
British government shall promise its 
iuterforeuce, as far as circumstances 
will permit, to effect this agree¬ 
ment.** M. Mousticr added, “he flat¬ 
tered himself that the truth of these 
observations would strike the British 
commissioner, and that he would ac¬ 
knowledge that the execution of a 
principle admitted by the two go¬ 
vernments could not be made to de¬ 
pend upuj) the pleasure of insurrec¬ 
tional governments, which, con.sidcr- 
ing trie immense forces that the cafm 
now beginning to operate upon the 
continent permitted Fi-ance to dis¬ 
pose of, evidently could nut last lyng 
enough for the oounter-project to he 
completely carried into execution. It 
was not from a spirit of pride or pre¬ 
sumption that hi insisted upon this 
point but tq prove his argument, 
that if^the plan of the English were 
adopted, the situation of fhe remain¬ 
ing French prisoners in England 


* A la conscience. 
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would become hopeless and unexam¬ 
pled. In fact,*' he continued, ** in 
the actual state of the balance of pri¬ 
soners between France and Lngland, 
it is evident that, in reJaiion to the 
respective population of the two na¬ 
tions, each has nearly the same pro¬ 
portion of prifiiners ; cons'-qiiently 
there mns! be the same projK^rnon of 
wislies fortr.C'd for tin ir dLlivcrajice. of 
giiaruitces for the treatment which 
they receive, and of power of reprisal, 
if circiiiM'it.'inc ‘sslio'ild render reprisals 
neci ssary. But if we begin to deli¬ 
ver all tlu> English prisoners, Eng- 
latitl Avjii no longer have any interest 
in this portion *t}f the evil i of war, 
and the French prisoner^ in England 
will hiul ihemsi'lves v/itliout any gua¬ 
rantees for llkir exchange, or for the 
trearment w.'i'ch they *inay bd made 
to suffer. Upon this reasoning the 
principle of a general exchange is 
founded, and this reasoning, equally 
forcible in reason, in policy, and in 
humanity, will not permit the admis¬ 
sion of means of execution ti nding 
directly to t liange the consequencc.s.” 

Mr Mackeii'/ic was i(istriK't(d to 
reply, that the British government 
perceived with great regret, in M. 

Moustiei's note, a tone of 
2 expression, and a Jf^mper of 
discussion, so little eprre- 
sphnding with the conciliatory and 
inoder •' spirit in which the negocia- 
tiori li cl been conducted on the part 
of G*'*' ^ I riUi'n, and so little calcu¬ 
lated to ' corr.plish the ohjeet which 
both govtrnn'.ci'io professed to have 
in view. hi. Meustier was reminded 
th.ii the p'‘inci) li- rofilly adopted was 
the gcneiai exc.h;*nj;e of all the pri- 
cOir'''s on all .sides, wle'reas wjuit he 
was ai^guing fur was tiie lib<*raticm of 
all 1 rench piiscniers in EngJaiid con- 
tcuipvir.uieoicdy with tliac of all Eng¬ 
lish i.iiioueib in France, in which tlie 


whole; advantage, notwithstanding hi« 
singular argunu-nt, was on the side 
of France. Even acebrding to M. 
Moustier’s last proposal, the execu¬ 
tion of the principle, as relating to 
the Spaniards and French, would de¬ 
pend upon'the successful interven¬ 
tion of the British government with 
that of Spain, which he was plea¬ 
sed. to call insiirn etiorjal. ** It was 
not consistent,” Mr Mackenzie .said, 
with the fiincrions with which the 
respective ctnnmj.ssioners were cnar- 
ged, that the question, as to tlie go- 
veriiincMit of v'lpain, sliould be set¬ 
tled or e\cM dnscussed between them. 
H c must however observe, that a go¬ 
vernment capable of sending forth 
armies which could take prisoners 
from its enemii‘.s, wms at least compe¬ 
tent to treat with them for the ex¬ 
change of (hose prisoners. That go¬ 
vernment, which Great Britain ac> 
kiiowled'ged as her ally, must at least 
be consulted by her in what related 
to its interests, its feeling.s, and its 
honour. It was for that goveinmcnt 
to decide whether it was willing to 
purcha.se the ndcase of so many thou¬ 
sand Spaniards, who might co-ope¬ 
rate in its defence, at the expcncc of 
permitting the release of so many 
thousand French, who might co-ope¬ 
rate in its attack, l^he probablo du¬ 
ration, and ultimate event of the con¬ 
test, it was not for the commissioners 
to anticipate ; but if the overthrow 
of that government were so certain 
and so near, that there might not be 
time even to communicate to it the 
terms of a cartel, what,” Mr Mac¬ 
kenzie asked, “ became of all the 
arguments employed with so much 
earnestness to induce Great Briu.in 
to exchange the Frenrh prisoncis in 
her power for Spanish prisoners iii 
the power of France ? If iheSpiuiisli 
war ivere indeed at an end, what rea • 
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son could exist why Great Britain 
should, in such a case, be ready to 
make any sacrifice for theirexchange ? 
The assent of Great Britain to ex¬ 
change the prisoners of her allies as 
if they were her own, was not nuuly 
conciliatory and humane, but liberal 
beyond example ; the details ot exe¬ 
cution which she had proposed were 
simple and sincere, gradual, but not 
dilatory; and the reference to In r 
allies was ralculated not to impede 
the arrangement, bfit to remove those 
ulterior difficulties whicluvonld other¬ 
wise inevitably arise in its execution.^* 
Mr Mackenzie then repi-ated the 
proposal of the British government: 
firs^ to exchange French and British 
prisoners ; then to exchange French 
prisoners in the power of Britain for 
the allies of Britain ; finally, to set 
the surplus, on whatever side it might 
be, at liberty, upon a positive en¬ 
gagement not to serve till regularly 
exchanged. “ This plan,*' he argued, 
** was not only more expedient and 
analogous to tlie practice of civilized 
nations, but it was also more conve¬ 
nient and expeditious than tliat pro¬ 
posed by the French govornnicnt,— 
to march the prisoners of all nations 
and countrif s, from the interior of 
England and Prance, to Dover and 
Ca]|pis, and tlituc exchange them in 
masses against one another, to the 
amount, as M. Moustier stated, of 
110,(KJ() persons. Even if such a 
plan wer<‘ capable of execution, vyhich 
might well be doubted, it would be 
attended with the greatest difficulties 
and inconvcniencies of all kinds, and 
with unnecessary fatigue, misery, and 
delay to the prisoners themselves. If, 
on the central^', the cartels should 
proceed to and from the several mdst 
convenient points of the respective 
countries engaged in the exchange, 
the difficulties of procuring and snp- 


plying the nn ans of subsistence am! 
of transport, both by land ami water, 
would be, by th.s dui -io- of the ope¬ 
ration, very considcrahly rcdticcd; and 
by a proper mamigonKiit of tbo car¬ 
tels, their operation might bo so far 
simultaneous, as that the saving in 
point <.f time, and ctnnicquently of 
individual misery, would be as great, 
as the other advantages atlordcil by 
this mode of proceeding. It was fa¬ 
ther to he observed, that llie F-c nch 
plan proposed to send the Spinisti 
prisoners to England, or to the liif- 
f-'rent towns in Sp.iin wliicli n igjit 
be agreed upon. 'Phe hdter p.ot of 
that al(en;a»ivc alone was adiflitiMble. 
It was not hist to tftruw Jipon Gre;it 
Britain the*trouble ar.d ('xpcice of 
transporting her aliie.-i to tin ir re¬ 
spective coinjlrif-a; the only fair and 
equitable principle was, that eacli of 
the contracting parties should engage 
to transport to tht ir respective coun¬ 
tries the prisoners tii the possession 
of each. The British government 
was sincerely desirous of effecting a 
general exchange, and tlic stipula¬ 
tions, when agreed upon, woidd be 
fullilled with its accustoni'.-d gootl 
faith, wJiich was too well known to 
the whole world to render it neces¬ 
sary to notice the French insinuations 
upon ih^t svdjjcct. 'J’he continuance 
of ?lny French prisoners in Engljud, 
after all the British subjects had been 
released, hud not been contemplated 
by the British government: wdieu i» 
proposed that all its siibjeets ;.hoiild 
be immediately released for an equal 
number of French, it saw i,o reason 
to anticipate tl|^e reft sal of opain to 
the remaining part of the project, and 
was desirous, trom motives of huma¬ 
nity bnl)', to put an immediate ter¬ 
mination to the snfTcriflgs of a part 
at least of the piisoners on both sides. 
To obv' :le, however, all the obit-c 
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tions of France upon this point, it tish government was admitted, with 

now proposed, that in case the go- this alteration, that the surplus of the 

vernment of Spain, to whom the terms French prisoners should be liberated 

of this convention would be imraedi- immediately, instead of waiting three 

ately communicated, should not sig- months, “ Without this alteration,” 

nify its assent to them within the he said, ** the article was inadmissible, 

space of three months from the sig because France had constantly had 

nature of the treaty, the surplus of it for a principle never to liberate all 

French prisoners in England, after its English ]>nsoners, while it left 

the exchange had beeneffecteS, should any surplus of French subjects with- 

be released without delay, in succes out*a guarantee in the prisons of Eng- 

sive deliverances of a thousand each, land. Besides,” he continued, fall- 


on proper receipts being given, and 
upon a positive engagement not to 
serve against Great Britain or her 
allies, in afiy quarter of the globe, 
until regularlyexchanged against such 
British prisoner^ as might hereafter 
fall into the hands of Prance, who 
should be immediately released on that 
account from time to time, ti^l the 
accounts were balanced. The offi¬ 
cers thus released without exchange 
were to be considered as on parole, 
and bound to send regular reports to 
the British agent in France of the 
places of their residence, as was prac¬ 
tised in the last war.” 

This proposition was made on the 
second of August. The British mes¬ 
senger and vessel were detained for 
the reply, and Mr Mackenzie, having 
waited a fortnight, told M* Moustier 
verbally, that he had been iifStructcd 
to y ait thus long, and that, inche 
event of the proposals not being ac¬ 
ceded to, he should return to Eng¬ 
land. After a second delay 
Augf2S. of twelve days, he informed 
him he was now command¬ 
ed to state, that the British govern¬ 
ment felt itself reluctantly obliged to 
conclude, that the protraction of the 
negociatiun was unnecessary, and had 
therefore ordered him to appl} - for 
* . his ’ passports. M. Mou- 
Aug, MO.' stier now replied, that the 
new proposal of the Bri- 


ing intd that strain of insulting false¬ 
hood so familiar to all the agents of 
his government, it is for rea.on 
to decide between two independent 
pftwers. The French government coii- 
sidered the Spanish and Portugueze 
prisoners as being English prisoners, 
and this principle is too clearly indi¬ 
cated by the nature of the thing itself 
to depend upon any particular will. 
How, in fact, should those regiments 
of Gallicia not be reckoned as English ' 
prisoners, who, when General Moore 
commanded both armicTs, were taken 
in fighting to cover his retreat, and 
who thereby saved his rearguard ? 
And the troops of Cuesta, who at 
the battle of Talavera formed the 
right of that army of whicli the Eng¬ 
lish formed the left, and wiio after 
that battle were taken upon the Ta¬ 
gus, where they covdtcd the retreat 
of General Wellington ? And the 
Spanish garrison of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
who defended that place by order oi 
the same general, and who, by sup¬ 
plying the place of British troops 
there, prevented an equal number of 
Englishmen from falling into- the. 
power of the French,—liow should 
those Spaniards not be considered as 
if they were English tl emselves ? And 
the Portugueze prisoners taken when 
Rghting in the British ranks, sbd they 
who are taken from the garrisons of 
Almeida and of padiz, in the daily 
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sallicswhich t6ey make with theEng- from Spain, notif^ng the readiness 
lish, ought not they also to be reck- of the Spanish government to accede 
oned as English i** to a convention \ipon such terms as 

The confidence with which the might be concUuied upon under the 
French government looked on to the mediation of Great firitain. In the 
conquest of Portugal by Massena, en- final project, therefore, which Mr 
coiiraged them to hold this language. Mackenzie presented it wa-* proposed, 
In the course of the ncgociation it that assoon as the English and French 
led to a most extraordinary instance exchange was commeted, England 
of presumption. Mr Mackenzie was would send the surplus of its prison- 
one day surprised by a demand, tfiat ers into France by successive delive- 
Lord Wellington and liis whole ar- ries of a thousand ; as soon as the 
my should be considered as prisoners first thousand were delivered, France 
of war, and taken into the account to should send a thousand Spaniards tu¬ 


be exchanged accordingly. After that 
sort of pause which is occasioned by 
an* equal disposition to laughter and 
to resentment, he replied, that he cer- 
tainly should nut be made the in¬ 
strument of insulting his government 
by transmitting such a proposal, nor 
would he proceed a step farther in 
the negociation till a direct apology 
’was made for it, 

M. Mouatier, in pursuance of his 
assumption that the Spanisli prison¬ 
ers were to be considered as English, 
gave in a new project, according to 
which we were to exchange three 
Frenchmen for one Englisliman, and 
the Spanisli prisoners in France were 
to be held at our disposal, Great ISrx- 
tain being at liberty either to fetch 
them Iroin Fraflcc into England, or 
carry them to Sp^jn. The question 
of the Hanoverians also, which had 
been considered as settled, was again 
renewed, and 8000 French demanded 
in exchange for them, the French in¬ 
sisting upon an exchange for all the 
Hanoverians v< ho had died in the Bri¬ 
tish seiVice. The British government, 
carrying'concession as far as possible, 
agreed to allow* 1000 nien for these 
Hanoverians, making the number3000 
instead of 2000, the utmost to which 
it could amount. By this time also 
a communication had been received 


to Spain; and as soon as accounts 
were received of their dtdivery, tlie 
exchange should proceed m tliesaine 
manner till it was completed, the re¬ 
siduary balance being to be liberated 
as had before been agreed upon. • 
Tlie^ ncgociation was now rapidly 
approaching t*o an end. M. Muustier 
repeated his demand of 8000 French 
for the Hanoverians. He insisted, 
that the Frencli, government would 
never submit to any arrangement by 
which all the English were to be re¬ 
leased before all the French were li¬ 
berated also; and repeated, that when 
that was done the British commissa¬ 
ries might transport the Spanish pri¬ 
soners w'herever they pleased. Un¬ 
just as it was to impose upon Eng¬ 
land the*arrangement, the expence, 
and«the difficulty of transporting the 
Spanish prisoners, this point alone 
would not have induced the British 
government to break off the negocia- 
tions ; but the repeated proposal re¬ 
specting the Hanoverians was too 
preposterous to be submitted to; and 
when the French lowered their de¬ 
mand from 800d to (>0()0, still it was 
an unwarrantable claim: on that head 
we held already conceded too far,, and 
there yet remained the great and iii- 
surmountabledifficulty. For ten thou¬ 
sand English prisoners, France imme- 
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diatcly required fifty thousand French; 
the after-delivery of our allies was 
then to rest upon the honour of the 
French, that is to say, upon the ve¬ 
racity of Buonaparte, who never kept 
any promise, any oath, any treaty, 
which he foundit convenient to break. 
Mr Mackenzie, therefore, finally 
demanded his passports, and above 
100,{)00 men of the different hostile 
powers were left to languish in liope- 
less captivity, through the insincerity 
of France ; for it is evident that the 
French government either meant to 
have detained the Spanish prisoners 
after the exchange with England had 
been concluded, wdiich is sufficiently 
pr/)bable ; or, what is not less likely, 
that from the commcnceAieut it pro- 
fe^iscd a false desire of effecting an 
object, which it had determined s^iuiild 
never be cifected. dHad there been a 
sincei-e desire on the part of France 
of accomplishing an exchange, she 
would not have started difficulty af¬ 
ter difficulty, brought forward one 
demand after another, and invented 
objections, till England became weary 
of being alternately trifled with and 
insulted. When the failure of the 
ncgociation was made known, several 
Freiieli prisoners in this country de¬ 
stroyed themselves, unable to bear this 
cruel disappointment, and tlfe hope¬ 
less p lospcct of inteimiii.able captivKy. 

While thenegociatioii was pending, 
Lueicn Buonaparte put himself and 
his family on board an American ves¬ 
sel at' I.eghorn, sailed to Cagliari, 
and there claimed the* protection of 
the British minister, that he might be 
pernnlted to pursue ^his voyage to 
America* unmolested. Lucien Buo¬ 
naparte, like his brother" Napoleon, 
began hi;i political career by profess¬ 
ing those pri'iiciples which, at the 
commencement of the French revo¬ 
lution, held out the promise of a 
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golden age ; but, unlike his brother, 
he was sinc ere in his profession. When 
Buonaparte was in Egypt, Lucien 
was regarded as one of the leaders of 
the republican party, in opposition 
to the directory ; and to his intrepidi¬ 
ty and influence, in the memorable 
scene at St Cloud, more than to any 
other circumstance, Buonaparte was 
indebted for bis success and his eleva¬ 
tion to the consulsliip. Shortly after 
this event he married a second wife : 
the codrsc which‘N^polcon pursued 
was too rcpiiguant to his principles 
for him to continue long in public 
life, and he ''etired to Rome, devoting 
himself to liteiature and tlie line art's, 
and the enjoyment of domestic cbm- 
fort, Buonaparte intended to have 
made him king of Spain. Lucien 
would not submit to be made the in¬ 
strument of so iniquitous a purpose, 
and persuaded Joseph also to refuse 
the proffered crown; but Buonaparte, 
despising Joseph too much to think 
his consent necessary, caused him to 
be proclaimed king without it. The 
tyrant, who had found three brotheri 
submisaivc to his will, wmiild not suffer 
Lucien to pursue his own lumourable 
path in peace: he urgeil him to di¬ 
vorce his wife, that he might marry 
another from some of the rojal fa¬ 
milies of the continent'"; and it is .be¬ 
lieved that he liad.determined upon 
forcing his daughter into a marriage 
witli Ferdinand VII. The letter said 
to have been written by that poor 
prince after Kelly’s attempt to deli¬ 
ver him, tends to confirm this; and 
there can be little doubt that this w;as 
the cause whieli induced Lucien to 
fly from Italy, Mr Hill, the Bri¬ 
tish miiiibter in Sardinia, did not feel 
hiihstlf authorized to grant him a 
safe conduct for America, but sent 
him, under convoy of a frigate, to 
Malta, there to yemain till the pica- 
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sure of the B’nttsh government could ject which will be treated at due 
be known. At Malta, General Oakes length in the next volume of these 
considered him as a prisoner of war, annals, 

treating him, howevi r, with that re- Another personage mailc his ap» 
spi’ct which his charaicter deserved, pearaiice in this country, as vmexpi*ct- 
I'lie British government sent for him edly as Lucien Buonaparte. Gnsta- 
to England, and, not tliinkmg it pro- vus, having wandered over great jiart 
per to let him proceed to America, of Germany, and left his eldest son 
appointed Ludlow for his place of among the Moravians at Heridnit, 
rcaidence, placing him under the su escaped to a British vessel in the Bal- 
permtendence of an ofRccr, who wa^i tic, and arrived in Eivdand : But the 
chaiged to inspect his leters. 

The arrival of Lucien Buoriaparte 
from Italy fXcited more of the public 
attention than all the other events 
which occurred in the Mediterranean 
during the year. The !s- 
Apfil iC. laid of St Maura was add¬ 
ed tot heother Ionian isles 
in our possession, being taken in a 


curiosity of the public bad little lei¬ 
sure for dwelling upon tlic .t; stran¬ 
gers. Toward the latter end of Oc¬ 
tober, the Princess Amelia died, after 
a painful and protracted illness, which 
she boro with perfect resignation. 
When she knew th<ft her end was ap¬ 
proaching, ‘she ordered a ring to be 
made, enclosing a lock of her batr, 
very gallant maniu r by Ge neral Os- with I^er name on the inside, and tlte 
wald. Several slight actions took words, “ RememlA*r me }” and wlien 
place with the Neapolitan flotilla, and her bbnd father, making his daily vi- 
’ Murat at length proved the jiosstbi- sit, came to her bed-side, andheld out 
lity of enVeting a landing in Sicily, bis hand to her. she put the ring on 
not withstanding the naval force by bis finger silently. Her own depar- 
wbieh be was opposed. The nature ture was so near, that she never knew 
of the experiment, however, was not the fatal consetpu ncc^s. The king du- 
much to his satisfaction, ring her long sufferings had watched 
IS. About 3.>()0 Corsicans the progress of her disease with the 
and Neapolitans got on most eager anxiety ; and when he felt 
shore ; they were speedily attacked, this last mark of lii> daughter's love, 
and on the llr^t attack precipitately knowing all that it imported, it agi- 
rc^prnbarked f about 900, who were tated libn so strongly, as to affect his 
cut of! from tlm beach, were made initllects, and bring on a recurfcnec 
prisoners. A flag, inscribed as a gift of that malady which had reiuleivd 
from Mural to the Royal Corsican the appointment of a regent nccessa- 
corps, wat taken with them. Qn the ry two-and-twenty years before, l^ar- 
side of til. British, not a single man liament liad been convoked for the 
was kill d, and only three were slight- first of NoveinTber, according to fot rn. 
ly wounded. While Sicily was thus When it is intended that it actually 
protected by Great Britain from ex- shall meet, th?.^ words/or//e 
tcrual foes, its internal evils became of bumiess are insertetl in tlie procla- 
every day greftter, and in the course mation; b5t it was not inteudecl that 
of till* ensuing year the British *goi it slfbuIdmectjaiidtle'wordiyLliweforc 
vernment was coinptlled to perceive were not inserted. A'f order of coini- 


coinptlled 

the dangers to which it had so long cil had been pnblii.iK d, directing tha 
keen obstinately jalind. This is a sub- it should be prorogued to the 90th 
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and authorizing tile chancellor to is> ceeding, reminded the peers that at 
sue a commission under the groat seal this period it was unquestionably de- 
for the prorogation; but the king was sirable that all the energies of the 
not in a state to sign the commission, royal mind should be awakened, and 
and both houses therefore met under asKing, whether there was that pros- 
these singular circumstances, not being pect of a full and entire recovery 
summoned for the dispatch of busi- which had been entertaine4 in 1788, 
ness, and therefore left to form a tru si cJ that hey would not shut their 
course of proceeding for thjrmselvcs, eyes to thecalculationsof probability, 
having no precedent to guide them, ajnl the actual condition of the coun- 
The physicians at this time confi- try. The question was then again 
dently expected that his majesty would carried unanimously in the Lords, 
speedily recover; and ministers ha- In theCommons, Mr Whitbread com- 
ving stated this, moved an adjourn- j^lained, that they were called upon 
ment for a fortnight, which was not to provide against the serious de- 
agreed to v>ithout a dissentient voice, ficiency in J;e executive government, 

" At the fortnight’s end bat to continue the suspension of the 
Nflv, la. the king remained in the constitution for another fortnight: 

same state, arfd thejphysi- and upon what ground ? what authen- 
CMns of the same opinion} oncofthem, tic testimony? what recorded evi- 
who had attended upon^him oii, a for- deuce ? Upon nothing but the bare 
mer occasion, declaring that he per- statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ceived the leading symptoms which chequer, the mere assertion of a mem-„ 
on that occasion convinced him the ber of parliament. Yet upon this 
patient was recovering. A second ground, the mere vague assertion of 
adjournment for a fortnight was mo- an individual, they were proceeding 
■ved. Lord Grenville observed, that to adjourn for a fortnight, to do with- 
he should prefer a shorter adjourn- out the kingly office for that period, 
ment, followed up by adjournments and all this with their eyes open to 
from time to time, as the symptoms the alarming state of things, and to 
of amendment continued to appear ; theii probable consequences. He 
but he w'ould rather err on the side would not divide the house, because 
of forbearance and delay than of pre- he did not wish to create either jea- 
cipitation, and for the sake <ft unani- lousy or anger ; but as the couiifry 
mity, would therefore assent to Vhe was thus deprived of the executive 
motion. Earl Stanhope assented for part of the government, he must cn- 
the same reason, and because mem- ter his solemn protest against any 
bers of both houses, who could not measure that would for another fort- 
have yet arrived from distant parts of night continue to deprive tliem of the 
the realm, would, probably wish for aid and councils of the two remaining 
the d^lay, and also because he thought branches of the legislature,” 
they had no right to meet at all, un- Sir Francis Burdett would not con- 
kss that* fact, which constituted the tent himself with following thiscourse. 
necessity for their meeting, v/ere au- “ The present motion,’*’ he said, “ was 
thenticated, and regularly hrofight on^ of the most irrational and uncon- 
before them. '• Earl Grey a.ssented stitutional propositions ever made in 
also, but be expressed very serious that house. Had he been present on 
doubt* of the propriety of the pro* the last day of meting, he wouldhave 
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opposed •every motion for adjourn- the same faction! which had hcap- 
ment. The constitution was suspend- ed indignity after indignity upon his 
cd, and he would not have agreed to royal highness, now about to be 
a moment’s delay, till that constitu- adopted, ah far as in them lay. He 
tion was restored. What principle would resist it, and if he stood alone, 
was this mode of proceeding calcula. he was determined to divide the house, 
ted to establish ? Could the public If the ministers were resolved, at the 


business go on without the executive 
government ? If it could not, why at 
such a period was it to be deferred ? 
and if it could, were ministets amwons 
to convince the people that the exe¬ 
cutive branch of tjie constitution was 
a mere nothing ? Was tlici'c any pro¬ 
ceeding more likely to bring that part 
of the constitution into contempt ? 
yVas it not holding it forth to the 
country as a mere farce ? Were the 
people to be told, that in the votes of 
both houses only consisted the con¬ 
stitution ; that the crown might be 
placed on a cushion, whilst all its 
powers and prerogatives were to be 
.left to the discretion of ministers ?’* 
Then having repeated the idle argu¬ 
ment, that it was not treating the 
house with common decency to call 
upon them to act upon the mere ime 
fiint of Mr Perceval, he alluded to 
the proceedings upon the regency in 
.1788. The act,” he said, “ which 
was then passed by a powerful faction 
against his royal highness the Prince 
of Wales, neyer should have had his 
sanction ; an act that put him into 
leading strings, that threw him back 
into the stage of infancy, and made 
him a sort of constructive lunatic, 
enacting him incapable of acting or 
of judging without the co-operation 
and controul of certain of the legisla¬ 
tors ; as it were stultifying him this 
moment, when the next, by the laws 
of the land, might have raised him to 
the crown of* these kingdoms, and 
lifted him out of a cradle, to have 
placed hirti on a throne. The same 
course was, he supposed, by apart of 


risk of the country’s ‘Safety, and at all 
hazards, to prolong to the utmost li¬ 
mit the* tenure by which they held 
their places and their power, they and 
others might do so ; but he would not 
go back to the people to tell them, 
that after the constitution had been 
suspended for a fortnight, he had vo¬ 
ted that it should be suspended for a 
fortnight longer. A state of.auaichy 
had existed sufficiently long. He 
would do fvhat he could to restore 
to the people the government of th® 
constitution.” 

Mr Tieiucy and Lord A. Ha¬ 
milton declared that they would vote 
against the adjournment. Sir Sa¬ 
muel Romilly spoke of the perilous 
character of the times, when we might 
momentarily expect to hear of great 
national calamities abroad, or of some 
heavy public afflictions at home. Mr 
Fuller asked the plain question, what 
the danger was whicn could arise 
from delay ? the enemy could not 
get a ship to sea, nor could their 
troops«bcat Lord Wellington. Mr 
Slj^en’daii said, that on a former occa¬ 
sion, one of the king’s first questions, 
after his recovery, was, whether any 
parliamentary inquiry had been made 
into his situation, and it proved tlie 
most gratifyiag thing to his feelings 
that no such inquiiy had taken place. 
Mr W. Wynn said, he should feci 

g reat pain in ^ting, and should have 
een mucRmore satisfied, if the mode 
of yrotesting had been adopted, as 
Mr Whitbread had suggestda; but as 
the house was divided, both he and 
Mr Whitbread voted against the ad? 
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joiirnnicjit. It wal carried by .‘Jl-Ji 
voices to oS. 

After tluhhfcond fortnight had elap¬ 
sed, a report of the privy 
Nov. 29. council was laid l.efore par¬ 
liament, containing the ex¬ 
amination of the king’s physicians; 
all of whom declared it higlsly pro¬ 
bable that he would recover. 'I’hc 
Earl of Liverpool then m(//ed for 
the delay of another fortnight. Earl 
Spencer, in opposition to thin, moved 
that a select committee should be ap¬ 
pointed to examine the physicians: 
he wan strongly supponed in this.— 
Lord llollai.d requested ministers not 
to regard him in the light of their op¬ 
ponent, when be icautioned them to 
pause on the verge of their strange 
and unaccountable proceedings. A 
bill of indemnity might screen them 
from the personal ^contfeqncuchs of 
their rashness, but nothing could re¬ 
scue the country from the hazard of 
tfiose perils which were collected and 
darkening round her.—Loi-d Gren¬ 
ville spoke with moic vehemence. He 
called the proposal for farther ad¬ 
journment mo!.t derogatory to the 
dignity of parliament, most hostile to 
the h:st interests of the monajchy, 
and most repngnant to every princi¬ 
ple of the coni.tilutiDii. He contend¬ 
ed, tiiat they were not yet pos¬ 
session of any fact which they coy,Id 
constitutionally recognize : fvir as to 
the report of the privy council, how- 
had that privy council been con¬ 
vened^ without the sanction, the 
consent, the knowledge, the summons 
of the king. If such doctrines were 
lobe tolerated, theliousc would afford 
its sanction to principles most hostile 
to those upon which tha mpnaichy 
itands; and which, tliuugh no( re¬ 
publican/ vvoulii lead at one. to the 
establishment of the must odious and 
detestable form of aristocracy. — 5(5 


peers voted for the ameiidAnmt, 88 
with the ministry. The 13 ikes of 
York and Cambridge voted with the 
ministry: The Dukes of Clarence and 
Sussex with the opposition. 

d’he debate was conducted with 
more asperity by the opposition in the 
Commons. Mr Whitbread began. 
“ blven though his majesty should 
recover,” he said, “ it ought to be 
conridered that it was the recovery 
of a man very fir advanced in years, 
and of c man (bpeaking of him as a 
man) wiio must he much more in the 
jio\v''r of others than before. The 
defect in his siglit had been alleged 
by^niinisters ihcmselves as a rea>>on 
for refusing access to him on many 
important occasions. Let the house 
then duly consider the present situa¬ 
tion of affairs, and then let him who 
could do it vote for the adjourn¬ 
ment.” Mr Yorke reminded those 
who dw’clt upon the inconveniences- 
of the jiroposcd proceeding, that 
there were also inconveniences on the 
other “ What,” he said, “ if 

the regent w'ere to be advised to 
change thi* whole system of our fo¬ 
reign policy, to withdraw our army 
from the peuinsnl.i, and refuse all 
fuither support to Spain and Portu¬ 
gal ? Such a case was possible, and 
would that he no inconvenience ?” 
Sir Francis Burdett objected to what 
the minister and Mr Sheridan had 
said concerning delicacy. ‘ A ll this,” 
he maintaiiicd, ** had L' en introduced 
irn-gitlarly and nniairly, in order to 
influence the feelings of the house; 
but it was absurd to talk of delicacy 
upon great public occasions. It might 
very well suit the conversation of a 
tea-table, it might bp very fit to be 
entertained toward the other sex; but 
when delicacy was talked of in the 
ordinary transactions of private life, 
it was only another name for roguery; 
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aud in fitate nlattcrs, the law and the 
c(»n ritution of the countiy had bro- 
! 5 -ipnn it. Every one knew that 
,rreat oflicers were required to 
-.(•nl at the lyingdi of theqiiecn, 
ifu.ee whici), in privaf* f i- 
tnilies, and the humbler walks ol life, 
would be m the last degree iiuieli- 
fate ; he hoped therefore he should 
never hear more of this d« hcacy.’* 

General Montague Matthew de¬ 
clared, he could not take the simple 
assurance of any man as to the health 
of the king ; much less could he take 
the assurance of an interested minis- 
ler, more particulai ly one of the pre¬ 
sent weak and ideotic adminibtratioia. 
“ L«L any one," he said, “ look over 
the way at it, and they must see what 
kind of a thing it was. It was quite 
farcical that a great nation should be 
governe.! by such an administration. 
As la ability, they had none ; as to 
'character, they had none ; an to re¬ 
spectability, they had none ; and as to 
the confidence of the people, they 
nr ver had and never could expect it! 
'i’hey had tijily one Kcntch county 
member among them, and not one of 
them had landed, or indeed any other 
kind of property. There was no 
responsibility to he found among 
them ; a parcel of second-rate law¬ 
yers and needf adventurers, of des¬ 
perate ai.ibiiion, got caring for the 
iate of the nation, if they could only 
contrive to keep their places, il they 
eonid only toiitrive to retain their sl- 
tualio.is and the command of llie pub- 
I lie purse-strings." 

General Montague Matthew was 
not to be stoppeil by the repeated 
cries of order vvhich accompanied his 
speech. “ Kiio*ving," lie eontiiuied, 
“ as tii'‘y did, that the third c'ltafe 
was wanting, and liaving no coiifi- 
dcuce in the assertion of ministers, he 
would vote, not only against the ad¬ 


journment, but fir the Prince of 
Wales b'.ing appointed regent, with 
full regal power during the incapa¬ 
city of his royal father, and no long¬ 
er. Upon whom could their choice 
fall but on thisexcellent prince,—who 
could thereby be raised to it by bet¬ 
ter means—the voice of his country, 
Avhich well knew, that no one existed 
so able ahd likely to reconcile all jars, 
especially of Ireland, which looked to 
him with confidence to heal the inju¬ 
ries slio had received from the inal-ad¬ 
ministration of the faction now ruling 
over them. It was a source of hap¬ 
piness to him and to the country, to 
know that they liad so wise ami expe¬ 
rienced a prince to* supply for tlie 
present any* defect that had arisen. 
He recommended to the house to fol¬ 
low the line of conduct painted out 
by the coastittitioiir—to withdraw the 
power they enjoyed as speedilya# pos¬ 
sible from ministers, and to appoint 
the Prince of Wales to the regency, 
for which he was destined by the Al¬ 
mighty, from his situation and qua¬ 
lifications." 

Mr Wynn required that the house 
might be put in a situation from 
which they might be enabled to de¬ 
cide OH the ulterior steps that ought 
to be taken. “ In the present state 
of things," he said, “ a singh? mea- 
sur»inight be productive of import¬ 
ant consequences to our most essen¬ 
tial interests. Should any unforeseen 
accident happen to Lord Wellingto* 
in Portugal, no a&sistance coukl be 
rent to him. Could any money be 
<hawn from tlie Exchequer, though 
circumstances might render a supply 
of money of thb most indispensible 
necessity^ Oould the privy seal be 
affixed to the most necessai y dljicdi or 
could the sign manual be in any case 
procured ?" Mr llraggc Bathurst, 
replying to Sir Francis and General 
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Matthew, said *^he was willing to 
give full credit to the statement of 
ministers j their high situation gave 
them an opportunity of procuring the 
most accurate information, and at¬ 
tached to th^ a responsibility. Next 
to a strict discharge of their public 
duty, he thought they should consi¬ 
der the feelings of the sovereign, and 
he could never agree with those who 
laughed at the id^ of delicacy being 
used toward him ; such delicacy, he 
observed, was a principle inherent in 
every good, honest, and loyal subject. 
It did not' apply merely to the per¬ 
son of the king, but to his high of¬ 
fice j Jthat delicacy ought to prevent 
discussions, which might perhaps have 
the tendency, if they* reached the 
nryal ear, of retarding his resump¬ 
tion of the office, which he had so 
long and so uprightly billed ; and the 
nearer his majesty approached to con¬ 
valescence, the nioic likely was he to 
hear of those discussions/* 

Lord Milton, Sir T. Turton, and 
Mr Adam spoke against the adjourn¬ 
ment. Mr Ponsonby said he should 
move for a committee to examine the 
physicians. Mr Wiibcrforcc obser¬ 
ved, there certainly was one sense jn 
which the word of his majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters in this case was of more value 
than that of other people: they must 
necessarily be presumed to be better 
acquainted with the situation of af¬ 
fairs, and when they stated upon their 
responsibility, that no injury could 
arise from the adjournment, he was 
willing to believe thvm, and gratify 
thosb feelings .of delicacy which he 
was hot asliamed to confess he enter* 
taine3.*>-—‘The last person who spoke 
was Mr Fuller. “ l,”*3ai^ he, ** ne¬ 
ver trimmed or juggled, and I >f'ill not 
trim oV now. I v ■'tc for the 

lldjournment on the promises of Dr 
Baillie and Sir Henry Halford, ho- 
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nest,men,; as I know’them to be; 
those gentlemen, those honest men, 
say, that his majesty has at present 
force of mind and body, and that 
there is every probability of his per¬ 
fect restoration to s^^ of mind and 
body. What wouW ;Wp,.|iave more ? 
What would we reasojnl^n iu prefer, 
ence to simple facts, facts stated by 
the ablest and most virtuous men in 
tltc nation Will any man deny 
them ? Will any in this house be base 
enough to desert our poor, good old 
man, in his adversity ? Bless me from 
that most poignant of all afflictions ! 
an affliction to which every n.an, from 
the prince down to the subject, it lia¬ 
ble. Bless me”-Here Mr Fuller 

was interrupted by a loud laugh, not 
very creditable to tne laughers. ** Gen¬ 
tlemen,” he continued, “ 1 feel for 
my king and my country ! I never 
gave a vote against my conscience ! I 
say it on my oath. Now, let ycJu' 
who laugh at me ^ay as much. It 
may be ridiculous, gentlemen, but I 
say, whoever rats now and runs away, 
may the honourable person to whom 
he riqis not receive him! Whoever 
deserts the old king is the basest of 
human beings, of human creatures ; 

I care not whetlier he be prince or 
peasant; be he prince or peasant that 
rats, I say, blow hiu'-from the earth. 

I shall now vote (or the adjouriidient, 
but after it, in caW the king’s reco¬ 
very is not complete, then oT course 
I snail agree to other measures. 1 
shall do v^t the nation expects, but 
1 shall jnot desert mysovereigu^powi ! 
and I say that man is base who woia^d * 
adopt a contrary line of conduct^ jt 
will be mean and it will be unworthy.** 
Mr Fuller, with, all his oddities, 
has more than once gone straight to 
the game, while oth^s have only beat 
about the bush. The house now di- 
vided; 233 for the adjournment, 129 
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against st. Hr Ponsonb 3 !;^« motion 
was negatived by 137. 

At me end^ of'iKe third 
2)ec. 13. ,;,adjo*i^ment, ministers io- 
parliament, that, 
thou^i ^grccof pro- 

gressive j^^ament had taken place, 
and the confident expectations 
of his majesty’s ultimate recovery 
were still enteKaincd, yet the imme¬ 
diate state of his health was not such 
as could warrant them to propose a 
farther adjournment. Committees, 
therefore, were appointed in both 
houses to examine the physicians. 
These examinations tended to the 
fihme point as that before the privy 
council: the physicians all concur¬ 
red in expressing confident hopes of 
the klng^s recovery. The 
JJec, 17. report having been laid 
before the House of Com¬ 
mons, Mr Perceval moved, “ that, 

• on the following Thursday, the house 
should resolve itself into a committee, 
to take into consideration the state 
of the nation ; his intention,” he said, 
“ was then to submit to the commit¬ 
tee three preliminary resolutions, si¬ 
milar to those which were adopted 
in 178S: the first, relating to his ma¬ 
jesty’s incompetence to discharge the 
royal functions j the second, decla¬ 
ring the obligafion imposed on the two 
houses of parliament to supply the 
deficiency in the executive authori¬ 
ty ; and the third, regarding the man¬ 
ner in which the substitute for the 
rdj^l authority w^s to be provided, 
'Byway of bid. On these points it 
iMiii'‘indispeillaBly necessary ^at each 
houiCshouM know the opinion of the 
other, before either could submit to 
the other the precise ni^hod which 
might be deemed most expedient ro 
meet the eirigehi^y'of'the occasion.” 

Upon this Mr P<msonby declared, 

•• that on tbef third resolution the mi- 
rOL. Ul. PART #* ^ 


nfstcr must expeci fponv him the mosr 
strenuous opposition. He for fime 
, would never consent, by an imitation 
of the proceedings in 1788, to o^er 
a fresh violation to the fundamental 
principles of the British constitution.” 
Mr Sheridan said, ** there were two 
objects W^ch, it was indispensable to 
effect; fche^'qne was to supply the de¬ 
ficiency in the regal authority, the 
other to do this with the fullest se¬ 
curity to his majesty of the reatora- 
tion to him of his undiminished rights, 
whenever the prayers of the nation 
should be answered by the restoration 
of his health. These objects might 
be obtained by a mode more*simple, 
more secure^ and more constitutional, 
than that which Mr Perceval sug¬ 
gested. There was a precedent widen, 
since J;he un^on w'ith Ireland^, it wa» 
equally proper foi'that house |Q look 
up to; tlie precedent of the Irish 
parliament in 1788, which vijtqd an 
address to the Prince jpfj^ale^ re¬ 
questing he would be ple,ksed 
upon him the govcrnmfi'nt of the 
realm, and expressing the confidence 
of both houses of parliament, that 
' the prince would consent to exercise 
'^nd administer, according to the laws 
and constitution of the kingdom, all 
regal powers, jurisdictions, and pre¬ 
rogative to the crown and govern¬ 
ment thereof belonging. At thfi re¬ 
volution, the representative conven¬ 
tion proceeded upon the same wise 
principk ; they addressed the Prince 
‘qf Oraiige, ei^ressing their desire 
'that he wquld »ke upon him the so¬ 
vereign pqwer^ for. the preservati|afi 
of the relt^otis rights, laws, and UbcT'* 
ties “of ,tjhe‘ .subjlwrt. That m^^^f 
roceedidg 'Arhich had been adopt^ 
y the best patriots, in order tfi main¬ 
tain the ri^ts and privileges of t|e 
people, mi^t.suntly be again 
ed to, in brdef to biamtain the right's; 

+ * 21 . 
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and privileges of tlie sovereign. By from His.nQlil^ friend, every principle 
pursuing such a mode, the most hear- of dutyii ah^^i^vetjt suggestion of rea- 
ty unanimity would be secured; the son, united to impose on him that dis- 
character of the.royal power would ‘ agreeable necessity, hCore than 20 
remain undegraded; no unmerited years had now passed jiinde th^t pe- 
stigma would be cast on the Prince riod when he ^st 8tat^|lv|iia' sentt- 
of Wales, and the principles of the ments on this momentous question; 
constitution would be preserved pure many of them he had pas^d amid the 
and inviolate.** Mr Adam ar^gued to active cares of public life, others 
the same point. ** He was perfectly he Imd spent in, he truste4> iu- 
convincedf’* he said, «that address dolent retirement. He had since of- 


was the true constitutional course of 
proceeding; that all limitations of the 
prerogative were unconstitutional; 
that the prerogatives of the crown 
were trusted for the benefit of the 
people; and that they could not, in the 
pe.'son of a regent, any tyore than in 
the person of a king, be abridged, 
inipaired, or limited, in one single 
point, without a violation of thaf most 
sacred principle.** *’ 

The Earl of Liverpool gave the 
same intimation in the Hoiiseof Lords, 
and Earl Spencer gave notice of the 
same course of opposition; saying, 
‘‘ that to proceed by a legislative mea¬ 
sure was contrary to tlie constitution, 
inasmuch as they ought first to sup¬ 
ply a third estate, the exercise of the 
authority of which was now unhap¬ 
pily suspended.** Lord Grenville beg¬ 
ged leave ** to correct this error into 
which his noble friend,’* he sSd, “ he 
was sure inadvertently had fallen^ in 
calling the sovereign power of this 
country the third estate of the realm. 
Hcihad heard the expression with the 
more concern, for it was an terror 
which too prevaTent, and which 
h%d 9 tendency to mis^r^sent and 
riegradf the monarchy. The nubility, 
the clergy,^ and the commons repre¬ 
sented in parliament, wAe <he three 
estates pf the realm, and tlie subjects 
.■qf the sovereign head,,^the king.** 
L^d Grenville t4«m f*that how¬ 
ever painful it w^ to him to differ 


ten and deeply considered the opinions 
which lie had theb avowed; he had 
regarded them as affecting every pos¬ 
sible situation of public affairs, aiiti 
brought t’> their review all the aid 
which the light of reading and re¬ 
search could afford him. The result 
of this reiterated and unwearied ap¬ 
plication of his attention served not 
merely to confirm, but to strengthen 
to the utmost degree what had tlien 
been the persuasion of his understand¬ 
ing. He believed he possessed suffi¬ 
cient manliness to be superior to the 
false pride of obstinately adhering to 
opinions which he was conscious had 
been refuted or disproved. No influ¬ 
ence springing from recollections of 
this nature,^—no bias arising from af¬ 
fection (and be should be unworthy 
of the name of man were he insensi¬ 
ble of such an affection) to the me¬ 
mory of his departed ftiend, who con¬ 
ducted the preced^t of 1788, would 
operate to deter him from openly re¬ 
tracting an erroneous sentiment, and 
from^confessing the change which had 
taken place in the honest conviction 
of his mind, had such a change ac¬ 
tually happened. Every afgurr^hi, 
however, which he heard; 
tended to convince him that it was 
legislative provision,only that any 
steps coula, be taken for 'supf^lyjng 
the defect of the royal tuthority, 
whenever such deCtot was regU|larfy 
authenticated to ' ’ 
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On '^e.fpll^aj'^ e^ the re¬ 
port of the conimitl^e Wsfi before 
the House of Hiordi^i and Ebrid Hol¬ 
land rose £o take that o;pportunity of 
askin^for sotneihfbfttiation from mini¬ 
sters. * TK«^ must necessarily,*' he 
said, ‘‘ bp Joints of the greatest im¬ 
portance ^i‘e^sing for the decision of 
the exebupyp government, whilst un¬ 
fortunately the competent authority 
to sanction a decision upon any sucn 
points was altogether surpended. 
Sweden had commenced hostilities 
against this country. If the execu¬ 
tive power of the country had been 
Ip a state of actiWty, some measure 
would have been adopted respecting 
Sweden, either to have actually com¬ 
menced hostilities, or to have issued 
someproclamatiou, declaringthe mo'de 
of conduct to bb adopted in conse¬ 
quence of the hostile measures re- 
.sorted to by her. He might be told, 
that ministers acted upon their re¬ 
sponsibility on the necessity of the 
case, but, in the present circumstances 
of the county, he thought that species 
of responsibiuty hgreat evil. Common 
fame also reported, that intelligence 
of considerable importance had bebn 
received relative td the state of af- 
faiaft in South America, from Buenos 
Ayres, highlyjntcresting to this coun- 
tr)i> and deeply aifectinK the inte¬ 
rests of the pentTftula, and which re¬ 
quired a prompt determination on the 
part of the executive government. 
With respect to the situation of af¬ 
fairs in Portugal, at a former period, 
yrhen he was more sanguine than at 
.pibs^t as to the event, he'approved 
bf the conduct of ministers in send¬ 
ing reinforcements to Lord Welling- 
lon; and if he*had had the opportu¬ 
nity, from, parliament being sitting, 
h(? should not have hesitated to ex- 
*prcss' apprbbat iop. He was less 

sanguine now in bb heipes of success 


in Portugal than he was then f but 
if, at the time he was most sanguine, 
he approved of sending reinforcements 
to Lord Wellington, so much the 
more now must he deplore the with¬ 
holding of reinforcements from that 
eminent commander, in consequence 
of the preSj^it melancholy suspension 
of the •xec.utive power. The noble 
earl (Liverpool) shook his head; was 
be then to understand that reinforce¬ 
ments were not withheld i if' so, by 
what power were they now sent? 
There was another point of the great¬ 
est importance, upon whichhe desired 
information, and which pressed for 
the decision of the.executive power. 
By the reccfit measures taken in Arfte- 
rica, the executive government were 
called upon, either promptly to re¬ 
voke •the orders in council uncondi¬ 
tionally, or to declare upon what con¬ 
dition they would or would not re¬ 
voke them. It was of the greatest 
importance to that house and to the 
country, that the officers of the crown 
should explain in what state those 
vital questions were which now press¬ 
ed for the decision of the executive 
government.** 

' Lord Liverpool replied, “ he was 
not aware of any material injury to 
the pi4;>lic service by the delay in 
question, nor was he aware that mi¬ 
nisters had abstained from any "acts, 
from which, under other circumstan¬ 
ced, they would not so have advised 
his majesty to abstain ; and with re¬ 
gard to thosg measures whiCli the 
safety of the country might require, 
they would, with whatever risk it 
might induce tp themselves,, do that 
which theJ deemed most conducive 
to the lafety, honour, and interests 
of tfie country, leaving it to the jufi- 
tice of parliament to consider of and 
decide upon the grounds of their jbs- 
tificatiofi.** This'reply was not sre- 
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ceivcd as it ought to have been. Lord 
Holland made answer,'** It was high¬ 
ly proper that indemnity should lol- 
low statesin'andilte measures, called 
for by necessity, and required to in¬ 
sure the safety of the country ; but 
those who had assumed the functions 
of the executive power, could not be 
entitled to indemnity for measures 
rendered necessary by a delay which 
they themselves had caused, or for 
any calamitous conscciuences which 
might result from their wilful neglect 
of the means to remedy the existing 
deficiency in the functions of the exe¬ 
cutive power.” In the same tone the 
Duke of Norfolk observed, *‘ that if 
it "were, as Lord Liverpool had sta¬ 
ted, that no inconvenience badges ult- 
ed from the suspension of the execu¬ 
tive power, then had'ministers'in ef¬ 
fect taken the sovereignty into their 
own hands.' There was nothing to 
prevent them, upon this principle, 
from issuing declarations of war, or 
concluding treaties of peace} and he 
begged the house would consider the 
degree of power which these persons 
had arrogated to themselves, and then 
say whether they were content to al¬ 
low them to remain in possession of 
it. 




On the day apjpoiuted, 
Dec. 20. the House of Commons 
resolved itself into a com¬ 
mittee, and Mr Perceval submitted 
to its consideratipii three resolutions: 
l ,, the first stated, that his majesty'be¬ 
ing p^evcnted by his injlispositioufrom 
attending to the public business, the 
persoi^l exercise of the royal autho-. 
rityj w^hereby susppnded. j; 2,' the se- 
cond^ was the rigjfit and duty 

of the'jld^ spiritual and t^niporaf, 
and cbmmons of the unitcil kingdom 
n,o^v* assembled, and lawfully, fully, 
^d^^reely repres^tihg ^1 the estates 
of the people of this realm, to pro- 
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vide the nie^ns of supplying''the de¬ 
fect in the "personal exercise of the 
royal authority, arising from his ma¬ 
jesty’s said indispositioii, in such man¬ 
ner as the exigency pf the case might 
appear to them to requilne the third, 

that for this purpose, aud'-Tur main¬ 
taining entire the constitutional au¬ 
thority of the king, it Was necessary 
that the said lords spirltiial' and tem¬ 
poral, and commons of the united 
Ktngdoi)^, should ^determine on the 
means whereby the royal assent might 
lie given in parliament to such bill a'$ 
be passed by the two houses 
of parlianicfit, respecting the exercise 
of the power and authorities of the 
crown, in the name and in th^ behalf 
of the king, during the continuance 
of his majesty’s present indisposition. 
Mr Perceval then stated what were 
the ulterior propositions which he 
meant to bring fomard ; they were, 
that the Prince of Wales should be 
atmointed regent, to administer the 
alfmrs of the country, in the name and 
in the behalf of his majesty, during 
the continuance of the king’s indis¬ 
position ; that the entire care of the 
king’s person shoidd be intrusted to 
the queen ; and that due provisions 
and precautions should be introduced 
into the bill for notifying the king’s 
recovery, whenever that event shquid 
take place, and for chalking out the 
course which would effectually enable 
his majesty to resume his royal func¬ 
tions with his former dignity and au¬ 
thority. The operation of these three 
provisions were to have po limit as¬ 
signed in point of tim^, except the 
duration of the king’s disorder. The 
bill which he. meant to propose would 
contain certain protistons, limiting 
and restricting for a time the use of 
some of the powers and prerogatives 
of the crown, 

** Taking into qonsidlratioD,*’^ Mv. 
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^ *j II thr. nvidence of the sonal establishment of his majeaty^s 
I erceval said, rtninibn of the late household for twelvemonths, in or- 

dtr to enable her to mountain the 
DrWilIwjthemp aa aplendouroftlic royal establishment; 

rSahS L that, after thi time, all tSe re- 
delirered brjiim m n 8,^i^ weeks gulations connected with that subject 
pcrha^.be^gt^li^d Jb ^ . u„ie„ p„iia„ent, up. 

on a general view of the subject, might 
think proper to rtstore to her majesty 
some po*rtion of them, for the purposi* 
of maintaining the royal dignity.’* 
Mr Perceval then spoke of the pre¬ 
cedent of 1788. «In the year 1788,** 


or tvvo mcih^hs was the shortest pe¬ 
riod at w^h it.was reasonable to ex¬ 
pect a copfiplcte recovery; that five 
or six iridiiths ought to be the ave¬ 
rage period of such an expcctatibn ; 
and that twelve or eighteen months 
was the extreme point of time 8o which 
fi.'__ t-liat liifi maieStV S inE» 


wasthec*trcmepomtott.mc™wu.<.„ ^ 

it was likely that his *»' the same calamity as that which 

lady might be P«>“«Xatln he h^ now o unhappa/bS&lIen him. 

rr!' “?2 kS mrorry..t In the year 1T8S, pa/liamenfhad the 

probability of the ki^ was no same duties to discharge as parliamisnt 
iicvery have now t» discharge, and they dis- 

queiation but th^t the no charged those duties then in the way 

think it necessary to provide by the charera tnose 

bill for his A“"’^1,C now bb disclSrged. A necessity was 

return to P™" rLinmend, then manifested®for the estaMshment 

period winch he would » rcsrcncv. The two houses of 

Vas about a V. ’ and parliamfnt consequently assembled, 

timAt winch bill might pass, and paruam ^ 

he mission Sr holding a ^liament, un- 

tions should be introduced i direction and by the authon- 

period due f"f^“ses. plrliameiit was 

should expire at a by virtue of that commission, 

ment shaU if ij aSlproceededto supply the deficiency 

least six weeks, in order that, 11 1 J executive authority by a re- 

jhoujd then oVif not, gency bill, which was carried forward 

sufctmay^rcconsidered^^^^^^^^^^ SyWks termination. During that 

that the restriotions and qu , , other ordinary parliamentary 

mat expire under the k”“»Wge and P^^^^ ^..^T^y were'pre- 

within the view of pari • _ ceeded in while the regency bill was 

house, he trusted, SnE, and were competed and con- 

him,thattorsucha«nod fte pow|r restLtion qf hi. 

of granting any. rank in the maiestv. ' Thirt it appears, that the 

«*w^t without , muc *”^ 1 ^ crants question 4t. issue was decided not only 
be suspendedand 

of of&ces and pensions, , P. Whdle parliament asAmble^. 

as are necessary for the PJ*° . , ^ his hialef 4 v*s recovery, lie, by his 

vice, s^ad HP-tedoidy ^ the On^h^^je^y ^ 7,.^ 

term of the regency, pjd he revoke or annul their 

majesty’s pleasure on pfeviouspro'gbcdiiigs'Did he disclaim 

Sicirinlicrencr! ^id he declare thlt 
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the great seal hsfd^bccn usurped by 
those who had applied it to the for> 
lUer commission, or that it had been 
, improperly used?'Did,he accuse the 
two" houses of abusing their authors 
ty ? Did he deny the validity of the 
acts which they had passed ? No : 
directly the contrary. His majesty, 
by his commissioners, was present lu 
the same session. He put no end to 
the session held during his illness, but 
referred' distinctly to the instrument 
under which their previous sittings 
had been held. To attest the cordial 
confirmation given by the king, on his 
recovery, tb the use which had been 
made of his prerogative, it is sufficient 
tq appeal to the* speech delivered by 
those commissioners. * His majesty,' 
they said, * being, by the blessing of 
Providence, happily recovered from 
the severe indisposition frith wfiich he 
has been afflicted, and being enabled 
to attend to the public affairs of his 
kingdom, has commanded us to con* 
vey to you his warmest acknowledge¬ 
ments tor the additional proofs which 
you have given of your affectionate 
attachment to his person, and of your 
v.ealous concern for the honour and 
interests of his crown, and the secu¬ 
rity and good government of his do¬ 
minions.” 

Mr Perceval next spoke of the me¬ 
thod which his opponents proposed, 
an^ which, by a single vote, would 
transfer the whole regal aulhoiity. 
•‘Am I to understand,” said he, «that 
the proposers of the address are will¬ 
ing to transmit the whole power of* 
the crown, without limit, < qualificH-* 
lion/ or’reserve; or that, in this mode 
of legidhting by address^ it is intend¬ 
ed to specify any limit onqujilification 
in ^he-body of the address ? It ap- 
pcaredfib me that I receiv\.d the uni¬ 
versal assent of the comtpittee, when 
t Mid, it was neeessary to provide 
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means by which his majesty plight b# 
enabled to resumethc royal authority 
on his recdvMy.' Are veto make a 
regent without such a provisuMi? Are 
we to leave him toiadviiers who diay 
mislead him? for regeotan^ybe mis* 
led as well aa king8< Am<.iryihen to 
leave all those points sojdiy. to, the 
wisdom and consideration .or. the re* 
gent's adyisers ? Would.thu be a fair 
execution of our double trust? Would 
it be a fair execution of that part of 
our truA, by whidi we are bound to 
f>ecure to his majesty, on his reaterkf 
tion to health, the restoration of his 
undiminislied authority ?. No one will 
suppose that I mean any thing incort^ 
patible with the utmost possible- re¬ 
spect for the character of the Prince 
of Wales. But let me remind those 
who are now willing to entrust im¬ 
mediate power into the hands of his 
royal highness, injdiie strict confidence 
that that power would not be jibused,'. 
what have been their sentimei(||s on 
similar subjects* H it were a ques¬ 
tion which related to hia.royal high¬ 
ness's character, 1 would eay,* let those 
gentlemen apureciate that character 
as highly as it deserves to be appre¬ 
ciated ; let them exalt it as htgMy as 
their imaginations wiU permit. .|hem { 
the higher they establish, the mghbr 
they raise his royal highness's cha¬ 
racter, tlie more cautious we ou^t 
to be not to establish a precedent of 
power devolving into the hands of an 
^officer, not from a consideration of 
'the difficulties which would attend^ 

- just limitation of that power, bufc&Qm* 
‘ .tlMS merits of the indtvidual'oA Ufhom 
it is conferred. In proportion as those 
merits'arc distingutshed, ought we to 
be cautious in our proceedings,, lest 
we legislate beneficially, perhaps^ for 
the present'age, bntj ibr what we 
know, most. injuriously for future 
ages. If in a lu(sre period of the 
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British-iiistoryf the monarch should 
be afflicted with a (^mity similar to 
that which tus majesty is now unhap¬ 
pily endtiringf and ir the apparent 
toocessbr to the-throne should be of 
a eKatncter^e reverse of that of his 
royal ihij^lhiesily how invidious, how 
dangero^j^ would-the duty of parlia¬ 
ment-boBoaie ? With such a prece¬ 
dent, tbey-could not deny tjiat it had 
been deemed wise^ in a similar ias*', 
to invest the heir apparent with full 
and immediate pbwer; th^y must, 
therefore, ’be driven broadly to state, 
that that which was wise in the reign 
of George HI. would not be wise in 
\he period at which they li*?ed.» 1 
chaUengc any person, therefore, to 
show that character will justify a de- 

{ larture from the principles, of wise 
egislation, whatever may be the opi¬ 
nion of 'Other persons upon other 
parts of the subject, whetlier they 
consider the restraints as loo many 
or too few.'* '' 

Mr PercevalV first resolution was 
carried unanimously. When the se¬ 
cond was put to the vote. Sir Francis 
Burdett rose and said, ** It was per¬ 
fectly impossible for him to concur 
in any resolution'which, speaking of 
the-p resent parliament, called it * the 
lo^ spiritual and temporal, and com- 
'itions'of the ifnited kingdom, lawfully, 
fully, and freely representing all the 
estates of the people of this realm.* 
This he would ever strenuously deny, 
and especially as applied to this, par- 
Jhament, whose conduct had p\it par- > 
'liaknent itself in this predicament, that - 
it had lost its former credit with the 
nathjii.** After more of . this, his 
usual strain, which produced nothing 
but disapprojj^ation in'the house, and 
could produce nothing but misohief 
out of It, in that part of the communi¬ 
ty to which in reality it was addressed,' 
Sir Francif 8aid|.f* The plan to which 


Mr Perceval would fiiin persuade the 
house, was to make him governor of 
the country, and to let him put the 
crown in his pocket. Mr Paijie, wri¬ 
ting about monarchy, had askedywhe- 
ther it was a metaphor, a trick, or a 
cheat ? What would Mr Perceval say 
ill answer to such questions ? Would 
he tell them-it was useful and neces¬ 
sary ? Would he say what were its ser¬ 
vices? What answer would he make? 
He showed, by his conduct, at least, 
that it could be done without. The 
whole of these proceedings bore, and 
must bear to the people, the appear¬ 
ance of a fraud and a sham. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
persuade the houso to remain so long 
without a tiing, and then make one 
for his own purpose, how could* he 
avoid the iufdlible conclusion drawn 
by shine ptrsonf unfriendly to the 
constitution of this land ? A commit¬ 
tee had been appointed to report up¬ 
on the number of sinecures; upon Mr 
Perceval's plan, illustrated by his con¬ 
duct for the last two months, he 
might as well refer the highest office 
in the state to that committee. But far 
different opinions, indeed, do I," pur- 
sued Sir Francis, ** entertain of the • 
use and dignity of the office of king: 
the king ought to be a great and ef¬ 
ficients magistrate, and It would be 
little less than treason to the consti¬ 
tution and the country to go dh pas¬ 
sively as wc have done for some time, 

Or for me to refrain from the declara¬ 
tion of my opinion on this in^ortant 
occasion. What signifies it to the 
country by what names and distinc¬ 
tions physicians call or define delirium 
and insanity,vand so forth.? 1 
will agk,*fit or safe that when the 
kiqg is incapacitated by eitlier, such 
a state of govcrnmeiVt shoTild'go on. 
Vacillating from time to time, mini¬ 
sters sometimes concealing the fiicts 
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from, the public* atid at .other times 
unable to, conceal .thi^iQ i It would be 
a species of treason to suffer the gq- 
vernmeut tP -.coatinue longer in such 
a s^te. Thje resolution is un¬ 
fortunately too clearly true* To the 
second. I have stated an insurmount¬ 
able objection* because it contains a 
false assumption respecting the cha¬ 
racter and composition of tins house. 
To the third I object entirely, be- 
cauM I consider it to be contrary to 
tlse fundamentalprinciplesof the con¬ 
stitution. Against these two reso¬ 
lutions I shall give my vote, and I 
enter my s6teraD protest against the 
whole of these proceedings, as mise¬ 
rable shams and pretences, as aiming 
a mortal stab at the constitution of 
the country, and making an oligar¬ 
chical House of Commons, varnished 
over with forms, t&govbru the coim* 
try.»» 

The second resolution was passed 
with only Sir Francis Burdettes dis- 
:ieatient voice ; but that voice, no 
doubt, was echoed in pot-liouses and 
lap-rooms, and in the club meetings of 
journeymen manufacturers, whom it 
was equally calculated to mislead and 
to inflame. Mr Ponsoriby began the 
opposition to the third resolution. 
“Themode proposetb'* he said, ** was 
to supply the mental incapacit jr which 
existed by a bill,—an act which un- 
plied the assent -and consent of the 
three branches of legislature, and of ■ 
that very branch whose incapacity 
rendered it necessary, and on whicn-/ 
incapacity it rested hS the ground ' 
for-it» necessity!—It was an act-by 
tho eotbmons and by the lords/'dt- 
recti6g*-By tlifiir authority, the rofal 
assent to be "given to that' public in- 
sirumet^jj^ which the king Wva>de- - 
dared ix^pableof .the-cxercisc of re¬ 
gal • authority !' It -wae,;indeed, to ; 
make incapacity capablen to makein- 
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sioity^iadomdi^AndtacaR on the mo* 
narchf' wRbse p^iijtfers were suspended, 
to declstre his successor tiH speh time 
as it might please^ovidentwiio re^ 
store them ! Were. ihey,. theinselv«» 
then rational ? •'Vl^re^ti^^ipapable ? 
Could they then be ia p^tueasion of 
their sound senses if they'y^Ided to 
such a proposition i Never let the 
greatest .advocate for ^tesfontisRH 
never let the most' captious censnrer 
of the catholic religion, call transub- 
stantiation a fallacy; for it was no 
greater mockery in the piiest todetov 
dare that to be true, against theV 
evidence cf the senses of the people, 
than for a grave legislature to affect 
to procure an assent from one declared 
to be incapable of giving it 1*' 
Concerning the .r^trictions, Mr 
Ppnsonby argued, that ” it was just 
as possible to adjust them afterwards, 
when the parliament was complete by 
the revival of the royal functions; 
hut if, at forty-eight, the Prince of 
Wales was incapable of being intrust¬ 
ed with the direction and fuTl powers 
of the government, fae;.w<kt}d never, 
he feared, be fit for the throne. If 
ife were such a pe^n asto cause the - 
house to suspect him now, thejrough;t^' 
not to be content with rcstridti|^;'' 
but to exclude him at once from ^ 
succession to the thrond. Butin ^d-‘ 
dition to the impropriety of such re-' 
strictions, as affecting the apparent 
heir to the throne, the impolicy of ' 
them, with respect to the public wel* 
fare, was also to be taken into viewdf^ 
For at what time weit lhay to be 
posed i > Was it of proi^Wd peace ? •' 
Was it of easy management ? Was it 
of no danger ? Was it of no burthen, < 
when they would create and be satis¬ 
fied with a crippled government, at 
this time when a goveriimeht tqoweak 
was almost certain ruin ? Mr Perce¬ 
val had expatiated upou the-blessings 
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eD^oyed by tbe caxa^t^^mgiS^oi PocMonby, like SiHFrancis, had dwelt 
more than half a could upon the procediings at the'tevolu- 

thev compare their pireaeiil dotation tion as a precedrat* and he had re* 
with whatitthey^iiad, foimerly enjoy- femd to those at the restoration -ajjo. 
edy tmd find |o.mt^&r gratulation Upon these points h^ was ablyan- 
and tiiump^ffi^he'-lidVlbne ? Were swered by Mr Canning. « In the 
they in' pn^friman disc, in tran> circumstsdices of the i^storation,** he 
quillity ? ■'S^ne they, free from dan- said, ** thei'e^Was no sinulitude to the 
ger at home or abroad, or could they present cgse j' we had no right to ad- 
cQQtemplale oi% the ministerial benpii judicate, no Eolation to repair; we 
men of splendid talents, sufficient in were not about to create a power, but 
this awful dnergency to command to supply a temporary defect in the 
tlseconfidence, to guide the counsels, exercise of it: both houses,' in that 
andwdirect the energies of the state } instance, did what was necessary in 
Could they be satisfied that such men the circumstances of'that pardcnlat 
were fit to be intrusted with the dcs- case, and nothing beyond ft ; in this 
times of the nation in times of sO we should do well to follow therft: but 
much peril, difficulty, and danger i they held oi^t. no other light wiuck 
He dared to say the right honourable could be of use to us on the present 
gentleman considered. himself as one occasion. The precedent of the rt* 
of those hleasings'bf .the reign he had volutioi^ was as little to the point, 
so panegyrixedi for which they were and yet some gentlemen carried their 
bound to. be so thankful, and that notions of the deference which was 
This bill to contiiouc the blessing of due to it to a ludicrous extent; they 
Jus government aliUle longer wbuld would have us imitate not only ite • 
be another! Forikiaiadlff he could not main scope and action, but even its 
fay that he,folt any gratitude to him accidental defects, and would have iis 
or to his caUeagues for the great ser- create to ourselves deficiences for the 
vices they hid rendered the country* * sake of making the copy complete. 
They were not so splendid but they* Thus Mr Ponsonby had said, that 
might be dispensed with j and he there was no use made of the great 
woi^ bbldly say, with all that re- seal in those acts of the revolution, 
spect>andadmirationfor the king, ex- by which King James was declared 
pres^d by the fight honoursble gen- to have abdicated the throne, and the 
tleman, that he should think the day Prince of Orange was called upoi^to 
'of his departure from power tlie best take the government into his hands, 
day the country ever saw !** • Certainly there was not; for how 

In this discourteous strain^ unpro-s, could such an attempt succeed, when- 
v(^ed as it was .by the occasion, and ’there was.no king in whose namg the' 
bythe individ^'to whom it was ad- great se^ could be used ; when the ’ 

' drefssed,. did J^r Ponsonby wind up .executive power was not merely sus- ' 
his spc&cK., He concluded by moving, pended; th functions, but rendered^"’ 
in the<«hape of an amendment, an ad- null by the absolbte exclusion 
dress to tne pr^ce, requesting that king, and^be*total want of the ro^l 
he would-assume the sUy^reign author authority ? Besides, there was a far- 
rity during the king*8 indisposition, ’ther practical difficulty- in ^affixing 
and no longer, under the title of Re- -the great seal to any commission or 
gent of . the^'li[i}ite4 Kingdom. Mr act, as at that moment the great seal 
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was at the bottcfth of the Thames, to eke out their number jinth a de. 
Sir F. Burdett,” continued Mr Can- ptitation from'the aldermen andcom- 
■ ning, « carries this principle still far- mon-council of London j therefore a 
ther. He is so attached to the re- parliament actuaUjr existing ought to 
solution in all its parts, that he finds be dissolved, or rather Ought to db- 
a great defect in that particular of solve itself, (forl kndwitot whatau- 
our situation, which to ordinary ob- thority there is to dissoNe'us,) mere, 
servers would appear a considerable, ly that there may be oaa future more 
though to be sure oidy an accident, ofresemblance between the revolution 
al advantage. At the time' of the re- and th^ present time. I prize the 
volution there was no parliament sit- blessings derived from the revolution, 
ting. The honourable baronet, there- and rppect the authority of those 
fore, finds that the first address to the who conducted itf, as highly as the ho- 
prince of Orange was voted, not by nourable baronet, or any other manjT 
the parliament, but by an assembly think the proceedings of that time 
of person^, to which a deputation of wise, and just, and necessary; but be- 
alderifien and common-council of the cause they were necessary, t^refdre 
city of Londoft had been discreetly just and wise. But I do not think it 
called, to give their assistance and ad- an indispensable proof of my value 
vice. In the warmth of his zeal for and veneration for that illustrious 
the precedent of the revolujLion, he precedent, that 1' should cbnsider it 
teems to think that *the accidental as a rule for aU oc<»siotis; that 1 
circumstance of an existing parlia- should think the example of revo- 
ment should be got rid of without luttonary times applicable to quiet:: 
4elay; that wc should immediately times; and should consent, in the 
abdicate our authority and dissolve language of one who said all things 
ourselves at once, for the sake of as- well on these subjects, Mr Burke, 
•embling another body of representa- * to make the extreme medicine of 
tives, who should have the benefit of the constitution its daily bread.* The 
advice and assistance from the lord present case has difficulty enough, 
mayor, aldermen, and common-coun- but it has nothing of revolution init.** 
cil of the city of London. It is sure- Mr Canning then, professing his iSd- 

ly a singular remedy for the unfortu- herence to the principles upbiM^fch 
nate incapacity of one branbh of the parliament had acted^n 17Sdi'at%ocd 
constitution, to proceed unnecessarily that if no great to be 

to incapacitate the branches which obtained by the abandonment of a' 
happily remain entire. It is surely a recent precedent, it must be produc- 
ttrXnge application of precedents to live of no inconsiderable evil; for it 
edntiend, that because at the time of' Would throw loose to all succeedijig 
. the revolution there Happened tobeno times a question, which we even cow 

E arliament (and that there was none, perceived the inconvenience of hbvihg " 
y the wAy, was one of the grievan- to discuss on conflicting autlmrities, 
-'ceS which produced and justified the and by remote and disputable infe- 
fevolution,) because, irf order to pro- rehcesj whereas'if,, that precedent, 
cure the semblance of a parliament, as far as it was then completed by 
it was then* necessary to collect the parliament, were adopted now, the 
tcallered fragments of former HtAiles ;^'question would be settled for all time 
of Commons, of a fi>rracr reign,' and/^ to come. To th^ (iiodis of proceed- 
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ing by adii^css, there wsa one objec* 
tion which appeared it($uperable. ** I 
cannot conceive,** said he* ** how we 
can satisfactorilyji' to our own sense of 
duty* provide for. the, care of the 
king’s person, .and fbf ithe resumption 
of his authoidty. in the happy event 
of his coTUTfHescence*! otherwise than 
by bill, and-by a biil which shall pre> 
cede the actual investiture of.the so¬ 
vereign power in any other hands. 
We are providing for all future times 
and all possible easel, and we ’should 
not do our duty fully, if, even in an 
instance wliere, without any special 
provision, we might rest assured that 
' tUb objects would be accomplished, 
we yet were not to take, upon a strict 
and abstract view of the case, the 
best security that the case admits; 
that is, the security of parliamentary 
enactments! But as this is the only 
provision in the nature of limitation 
dr restriction, (if it can properly be 
called either) which I think cannot 
properly be made except by bill, so 
It is the only one which 1 should wish 
to sec, under thecircumstances of the 
present times, attached to the exer- 
ci|e of the powers of the crown, in tli<^ 
hands in which we are about to place 
them, or in any hands in which it is 
fitTliat.they should be placed. -Re¬ 
specting as I«do the precedent of 
176^, so far as i^ rests in principle, 
and is established by authority* I do 
not conceive all parts of all that was 
proposed on that occasion to be of 
equally permanent obligation. What 
depended upon the circumstances of 
the time, the change of circumstan¬ 
ce* n»y naturally vary. And I own 
I caanot conceive a period less fa¬ 
vourable than that in which T am now 
speaking, for the abrogation, or sus¬ 
pension of any of the legitimate 
power* of the crown. If I doubted 
theexpediepey of such an experiment 


before this night, 2 have heard thi* 
night enough to convince me of its 
inexpediency, when the lionourable ‘ 
baronet asked, why, if such powers, 
as it is proposed to suspend, canlie 
dispensed with for a limited time, they 
should not be dispensed with altoge¬ 
ther ? I do not quarrel with the just¬ 
ness of bis reasoning: but 1 content 
myself with observing, that in 1788 
there was no party in this country 
which would have been prepared to 
apply and to act upon this inference. 
1 will now only add,” Mr Canning 
concluded, “ that I have formed my 
opinion upon this point updn the best 
deliberation that 1 could give* to it, 
without concert or understanding with 
any party, or any set of men what¬ 
ever, and vrith no other object than 
the consideration of what may be best 
for the public* service. Having form¬ 
ed this opinion, 1 have thought it 
candid and honest to avow it undis- 
guisedly on the first mention of the 
suluect of restrictions in this house $ 
and while. I may yet hope, perhaps, 
that the decision of those who have 
the conduct of this measure is not fi¬ 
nally and unalterably made up. 1 am 
not one of those, who think the eib- 
cutive power in this country too 
Strang; or who think it can be wea¬ 
kened, tn whatever hands, without 
disadvantage to the public interests.” 

Earl Temple, taki ng the same ground 
as Lord Grenville, ai gued against pro¬ 
ceeding by address, but, like Mr Can¬ 
ning, reserved himself upon tl|p spe¬ 
cific points of* restriction, asserting 
that, in times like tliese, the coun¬ 
try could not be saved by any thing 
short of royal itutliority. Mir Adant 
objected to*tlie restrictions. ** The 
whole of the prerogatives the 
crown,” he said, “ wer^pubhe trusts, 
conferred for the benefit of the peo¬ 
ple, and could not be done away with» 
• 1 
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or infringed upoii, without essential speeph^ whi<^ called lQrt];i a cpnipli. 
detriment to the ppblic service. The raeht from, Crpkcr, not more, he 
' proposition of withholding from the said, fof his ingenuity in choosing the 
regent the power of creating peers for topics, than for hi^pi^ude^cejii whoh 
a "year, and until six weeks after the ly avoiding tliose which con^tituteil 
meeting of parliament, appeared to the chief difficulties pf ’^e ^case ; for, 
him pregnant with consequences of according to Ws view tfihe subject, 
the most disagreeable nature ; for it there were nq difficomes attending 
brought the prerogatives of the crown it, and we had a clear,open, and un¬ 
to be discussed in parliamcht; and it objectionable course to pursue. Mr 
might absolutely happen, that the up- Croker then showed with his usual 
per house, from an idea of preserving acuteness, that the mode of procecd- 
their own powers and privileges, by ing address cAilyrcmoved what was 
preventing any increase of their num- called the fiction one,step farther, get • 
hers, mij^it continue this restriction ting rid of one difficulty, by substitu- 
nj infinilkin.. Upon the w-hole, the ting other* more serious, and morelia* 
sooniA’ the house got into the regu- hie to rational and constitutionalobjtc-^^ 
Jar march of tlfe constitution the bet- tions.” Mr Whitbread quoted a say- 
ter, and this would be* best done by ing of Massena’s, “ Give me an army 



manner of Sir Francis Burdett, ** He minister secmedt08.ay, ‘*Givemethesc 
could not look upon the precedent of restrictions, and if I have not 
1788,” he said, “ in any other light, power myself, 1 will at least make 
but as a fraudulent trick. In mat- power not worth having.** “Why,** 
ters of civil life, what would be said he exclaimed, “ would you tie up the 
of a set of men joining together, and hands of the executive ? Why would 
making a contract for another in a you attempt to shade the splendour 
state of insanity, and employing a ^ of the throne ? Was the splendour of 
]#rson as his solicitor, to affix iiis the throne calculated to make the 
seal or hie signatino to such a deed ? man happy who filled it. Alas f No. 
Should we not say, tliat such a deed It would make no man hap^7 It 
was a gross imposture, and tibsolute- existed for the beneiv of the nation. 
1} null and void ? Tlie applicati(«i to Was not the regent completely ifhder 
the present case was easy and obvious, your. subjection ? 'Could you not an- • 
And if tlie two houses could proceed nihilate him when you pleased I You 
tq pne act of legislation, why not to made him with the great seal, and 
othei;^ ? Why should they not rqake witif the great seal you could deprive 
war or peace, lay on'au embargo, or him of hjs authority. .He had no se^ 
^ercisq.^pny other act pf spvey^igiv curity. Parliament had six lyeeka for ' 
ppwei^^f^nd then say it was, the pjea- consideration, after, the commence- 
suip of*Jiis ipajesty, (because theiwo mept- of a session, whether bp/w'aa 
houses thought proper to 4p it, and agaiii.to be continued with thp pbw* 
to command the sanction of the^roat ers witli which he wal invested. And 
seal ?’* * , , , , thus, he was brought as it were to 

Mr Hdrflcr argUed for the mode the bar of your house. Whether or 
of address, in a long and laboured no the constitution could go on in 
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this way, Was a quefftioji of' mdst se 
rious consideration : 'It mfj^t ‘Acci¬ 
dentally turn out well; but were 
taking a' leap iri ihi! dark. If it walk¬ 
ed this course for weeks and months, 
hy might ii^ rtot walk bh so for ever ? 
What jaedbm' ^cvCr proposed more 
alarming iheasiiires than'these.” 

Lord Castlercagh replied to Mr 
Whitbread, after v^ich a division toqjc 
place, and the third resoliitioia was 
carried by a majority of 112} to 
1.57. The report of the committee 
was brought up the next evening, and 
another debate took place 
^Dcc. 21. upon the resolutions. Mr 
Williams Wynn said, lift 
felt tonsiderablc difficulty in stating 
bis opinion, differing as it did from the 
opinions of those whom he most loved 
and respected: but he hiid to decide 
upon a great constitutional question, 
and could not give up his conviction 
in deference to the highest and most 
revered authorities. He had, how¬ 
ever, the satisfaction of knowing, that 
in the line of conduct which he adeqj- 
tedj'hc was following the example of 
.one * whose memory he most honour¬ 
ed and revered, and whose name he' 
bore. It would be a.s absurd to think 
oF^rqviding for giving the assent of 
th^ing, whom they had alreadjMc- 
clarqd incapable, to the bill, as it would 
have been to have provided for giving 
’ the assent of James II. to the act de¬ 
claring his abdication. The functions 
of the executive were suspended^ and 
it was the duty of the house to pro. 
deed in the plainest way to supply the 
defect: that way was to declare the 
incap:fclty, and provide at once for 
supplying it hy address.” The Hon. 
William Lamb, Mr Stewart, Mr Grat¬ 
tan, .Sir John Newport, Mr EUiot, 
and I.Old Porchester, argued in like 


manner, for procefding by address'. 
Mr Stephen, Mr Wilberforce, 'Mr 
Yorke, and Mr Addington supported 
the resolutions of the committee. 

Mr Perceval, after replying with 
great ability to the various objections 
which had been brought against the 
proposed iviethod of proceeding, no¬ 
ticed the. reference which had been 
made to the state of the king in the 
years 1801 and ISO-i, when he had 
two slight attacks of the same dis¬ 
ease, as that which at present disqua¬ 
lified him from business. ** In both 
these instances, the fact,” he assert¬ 
ed, »* was notorious to parliament; 
and in both, parliament abstained from 
noticing it.” .l^rom h^nce he took oo 
casiott to reply to the unw'orthy man¬ 
ner in which he and bis colleagucf 
had beCjP personally attacked. “ I 
contend,” saidfhe, ** that the delays 
which parliament suffered' to take 
place, during the proceedings in 1788, 
and the periods which it allowed to 
elapse in 1801 and 1804^, without no¬ 
ticing his majesty's indisposition, af¬ 
ford a strong proof, that parliament 
feels so much difficulty and inconve¬ 
nience, connected with the appoint¬ 
ment of a regent, that it will be dis¬ 
posed to pause for a long time before 
it ifrill take any step for that pur¬ 
pose. 1* collect that to be the feel¬ 
ing-^af parliament from another cir¬ 
cumstance ; namely, that it did not 
think proper to adopt any measures 
for cstAlishing a permanent regency, 
after any of the indispositions ^ded 
to, in case of thbir recuiTcncc, And 
it has been in consonance with this 
feeling,' that his majesty’s ministers 
haver acted' on the present oceaskm,;' 
We have^nof shut our eyes to the in- 
conveaicnccs that must exist jn 'siich 
a state of things; we are*quite as sen- 


♦ Sir William 'VViliiaras. 
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ubie of them as tBe gentlemen on the 
opposite side possibly can be. It can- 
' not be supposed, that we arc not aware 
oLnll the cdses which have been put, 
where hia majesty’s servants may be 
under the necessity of giving direc¬ 
tions in his name. We have not been 
blind to tlicse things. If ministers 
should find it necessary to lake such 
steps, they would be justified under 
the particular circumstances of the 
case; but they would act under a 
heavy responsibility, and parliament 
would be bound in duty to examine 
their conduct afterwards. 1 am deep¬ 
ly convinced, that I stand in a situa¬ 
tion oV as deep responsibility as ever 
a- minister stootl in : ,it^ is a double 
responsibility, a responsibility to the 
|>ublic, and a responsibility to the kin^ 
my master. I feel th^t to bf our si¬ 
tuation ; and pafliament must have 
felt it so too, in suflering the delays 
that have already taken place. Gen¬ 
tlemen opposite may put what con¬ 
struction they please upon what I am 
about to say ; but I do contend bold¬ 
ly before parliament, and before my 
country, that if, under the circum¬ 
stances I have described, any measure, 
in any of the public department's, re¬ 
quired the sign manual, the officer 
at the head of that department would 
act most culpably if he did not issue 
the, necessary orders to his infd-ior, 
upon his responsibility. This is the 
view I have of the situation and of 
the duties of his majesty’s ministers ; 
and although gentlemen on the other 
side have thouglit proper to insinuate 
that our measures have been infiuen- 
ced by^a desire of retaining our offi- 
€t9f I am sure the fiouse will not be 
of opinion that our situltiou is parti¬ 
cularly,enviable, or one that roAld by 
any- poss^ilfty be an object of choice. 
We fcel-Jwe admit-^all the inconve¬ 
niences of the present state of things j 


but, conridering the duration to be 
but short, are ihe^^ in aiy degree 
equal to the inconvenience of appoint¬ 
ing another personr \to execute the 
functions of the sotettign; or, in 
other words, of appOittthig a regent, 
unless the necessity of the case abso- 
lutely requires it i It is not froiU feel- 
ings of delicacy only that his majesty’s 
ministevs have acted, but from the con¬ 
viction that the preserving to his ma¬ 
jesty tj.e power qf exercising his au¬ 
thority immediately upon his recove- 
j y, without the interruption of a re¬ 
gent, would be a great national ad¬ 
vantage. The regent, when appoiqt- 
ey, world of coarse act as he thought 
best for the interests of the slate, 
and even admitting that the plans 
which he would adopt would be bet¬ 
ter than those now pursued, yet 1 
contend, that this changeTrom a bad 
to a better system, with the proba¬ 
bility of again shortly recurring to the 
old system, would be much more in- 
jurious to the welfare of the public, 
than the inconveniences which have 
been so strongly urged by the gen¬ 
tlemen on the other side of the house. 

“ In enumerating the inconvenience! 
of our present situation, the cases oi 
Sweden and of America have baer ad¬ 
verted to, and the state of our rela¬ 
tions with those counlrics. It cannot 
be expected that I should now give any 
particular information to the house, 
with regard to our present situation 
w'itl\ those powers; but I can under¬ 
take to say, that no inconvenience 
whatever has arisen with regard to ei¬ 
ther of them. The delay which has ta¬ 
ken plate*, has been no covert delay: it 
has l>een perfectly open, and ffie rea¬ 
son why it was asked, was fairly sta¬ 
ted,' We have had no disguise, no 
subterfuge} our object was broadly 
and fairly stated to parliament. Sir, 
1 say again, that punistera feci deep- 
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th? responsibility pf their 

situation : ttiey knovr that .^eir con¬ 
duct will necessarily be examined and 
scrutinized^byparliament; they know 
that they n^y ba.ve to request jus¬ 
tice from pai|^^eat for their con- 
ductr at a whea those who are 
now censurjipg their conduct with so 
much acrimony may possess a great¬ 
er sway tnan they do at prcroiiit. Is 
such a situaUon, theii) a desirable 
one ? Is it an object of ambitif^n ? Js 
it possible that an/ man^ or set of 
men, can covet such a situation, or 
wish to retain it, except from the im- 
■ojeiious sense of the duty which they 
‘^e to their sovereign and to their 
country ? That duty I will perform 
to the best of my humble abilities, 
and cheerfully submit my conduct to 
the justice of parliament and of my 
country. » 

<* It has been asked, whether, if 

* under the present circumstances, the 
evacuation of Portugal were deemed 
necessary, any order could be sent 
out to Lord Wellington for that pur¬ 
pose ? And do gentlemen really bc- 
Ueve that any difficulty exists upon 
such a subject } Do they really be- * 
lieve that Lord Wellington would re¬ 
fuse to obey an order transmitted to 
hjm. By his majesty’s secretary* of 
state^ for that* purpose, merely be¬ 
cause he had heard of the king’s in- 

’ disposition ? Undoubtedly they do 
not; the case they have put is then 
an imaginary one. Sir, in the office 
which I have the liouour to fioUl, 
money must be taken out of the Ex- 

* chequer, for the public service ; it 
is tlier bounden duty of ministers to 
see.thaC^serrice performed ; and d6 
the honourable^ gentlemen opposite 
think that. 1 would hesitate to draw 
the money for that purpose?”—Here 
a loud cry of Hear, hear 1 was raised 
ffom t^e opposition bench.—** Sir,” 


pursued Mr Percemd, «* I am una¬ 
ble to account for the distinction 
which the gentlemen opposite appear * 
to me to make between the two casea 
which I have pul. When I said That 
ministers would not hesitate to give 
orders for the evacuation of Portu- , 
gal, if it were deemed necessary, they 
seemed, l^y their silence at least, to 
acquiesce in what I said ; but when 
i spoke of applying the money voted 
for the public service to the public 
service, they affect great astonish¬ 
ment, as if the principle of the two 
cases was not the same. But do they 
think that where money ha*s been vo¬ 
ted by parliament, and ordeitd by 
parliament to applied to a particui* 
lar service, ^at I would hesitate to 
have that public service performed, for 
fear of ^the responsibility that would 
attach to me ?*^Do they think that I 
would endanger the best interests of 
the country, from any eonsideration 
of personal danger to myself? Do 
they think that I would risk a muti¬ 
ny in the army or the navy, rather 
than take upon me the responsibility 
of issuing their pay ? No, sir, if I 
could be guilty of such conduct, I 
should be unfit indeed for the situa¬ 
tion which 1 hold ; I should be guil¬ 
ty of a base dereliction of my duty to 
my sovefeign and my country.” 

After this manly appeal, wlgch, 
however it might be lost upon those 
persons to wltom it was immediately 
addressed, was not lost upon the peo¬ 
ple of England, Mr PercevaLnoti- 
ced some questibns which, in the pre¬ 
ceding debate, had been put to him 
by Mr Whitbread, requiring to know 
at whose desire Ohe of the king’s phy¬ 
sicians had bften sent for, and whether 
the presence of that physiej^n .was 
not disagreeable to his majesty, “With 
respect to these questions,” said he, 

** X hope I shall be pardoned if I sav 
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that Iwillnot ans wer them unless com- 
manUed by the house, because I can- 

■ not conceive any good that could by 
any possibility arise from giving the 
intonnation required.’^ 

To this part of Mr Percevars 
speech| Mr Whitbread, desiring it 
might be recollected that he was 
forced to the necessity of an expla- 

■ nation, replied, that he would figure 

to himself a possible case. “ What,” 
said he. ** if a man, and that man a 
king, in a state of two-fold blindness, 
bodily and mental, stretched on the 
bef^ ' f affliction, with his remaining 
faculties alive to the dread of being 
committed to the care of an indivi¬ 
dual personally obnoxious to him, 
should most fervently implore, and 
thathis afflicted family, placed around 
his bed, should all unite in the sup¬ 
plication, that lie#migHt not again be 
subjected to his controul ? Can the 
house figure to itself a case of great¬ 
er mise^ ? And what, I ask, must 
be the feelings of those who could 
refuse such a supplication ? And is 
it not more natural to suppose, that 
the malady of the palient would be 
increased, rather than alleviated, by 
the presence of tlie person so obnox¬ 
ious ?” It W'as so impossible that this 
could be true in the manner in which 
it was thus represented, that the re¬ 
presentation called forth no ansivcr, 
and excited no attention in the pub¬ 
lic. This, however, was not the 
only extraordinary part of Mr Wblt- 
brestd’s speech. ** Would to God,”, 
said he, giving way‘to a vehemence 
which was never more unhappSy in¬ 
dulged^ ** Would to God, that every 
meml^f of the united parliamest of 
England, Scotland, and Ir{;land had 
be<^ preSe^^to have heard the ^ech 
in ngkt honour ble the 

ChancdPI^'of the Exchequer has pro¬ 
claimed^ his possession of the royal 


attributes, and has boldly and nrro- 
gantlvi triumphed in the usurpation ! 
Would M»* Pitt in the plenitude of 
his power have ventured upon such 
declarations i Would he have damd, 
in the face of the Commons, 

to tell the nation that,,tn^y intemip- 
tion of the functions of dws sovereign, 
he and his colleagues would assume 
the controul of the public purse, and 
tHat the rights of the king descended 
to his prvant ? He would not,; and 
shall it be endurbd that the Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer of the present 
day should invest liimself with pow¬ 
ers subvesive of every principle of 
the constitution—that he should €s -' 
sume to himself the application of 
the public money when and how hr 
shall think proper, and, upon a pre¬ 
tended responsibility, trample upon 
that throne which he is sworn to sup¬ 
port ? If the right honourable gen¬ 
tleman were to do an act for which 
there existed an unavoidable necessi¬ 
ty, and was afterwards to come to 
parliament and state that necessity, I 
trust, notwithstanding our political 
hostility, that I have justice andmag- 
‘nanimity enough in my nature to 
give my sanction to a bill of indem¬ 
nity for such an act. But the cases 
wlvch he has alluded to are ca¬ 
ses of necessity ; and cs the right ho¬ 
nourable gentleman has this iVight 
discovered so much arrogance and' 
presumption, I pledge myself to scru¬ 
tinize every act that he may venture, 
with more than ordinary rigour. Ne¬ 
ver, in the whole course of my parlia- 
nientaqr life, did I witness auw uu> ‘ 
precedented boldness 1 But we are 
tol^ that the subordinate oilSieers of 
theExchcquer,andtl^e otherbranches 
of the ?tate, would not dare to refuse 
tbeunauthorizedmandateof theTrea- 
sury. The right honourable geiitle- 
mao may < calf spirits from the vasty 
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deep* buj: will tbe^ come wh«a he do 
call for ^em?* them 

to obey his ^nstrUctioo^bi^t could 
he thelh for' disobedience ? 

thdsd’ no positive du¬ 
ties fo. f ’Have they taken 

no Oltfis F|^,|i^iheif consciences in 
the posse’i^ii of at the controul of 
theC%a0celldrof1he Exchequer? Let 
me advise him not to be too presursp- 
tUDUS ; he may possibly find himsdf 
under a delusion. 'Phis greVt mini¬ 
ster, who has led ua to commercial 
prosperity and military renown, may, 
however, possibly find,/rom the splen- 
jt^urof his career, willing instruments 
m every department to uphold tlfe 
powdr he has' wantonly usurped. 
Frorn the repeated impunity which 
every^iolatioft of mir interests has 
met with, we have heconjp so familiar 
with outrage, thht very possibly the 
minister of the present day may be 
' able to effect that, which if Mr Pitt, 
in 1788, with a whole nation at his 
back, had done, he would not have 
been suffered to .continue in the di¬ 
rection of public affairs one day long¬ 
er. The object of the right honour-^ 
able gentleman, in introducing a bill 
into the house, is evidently tor the 
pujpo^ of delay; but I hereby give 
him and the liousc notice, that iff in 
the ipterval be^veen the present pe¬ 
riod apd Monday ee’nnight, his ma¬ 
jesty should not recover so complete¬ 
ly as to resume the royal functions, if 
no one else will institute such a pro¬ 
ceeding, I will myself move to take 
^to consideration the beat means of 
BUpplyinjflf .any'future deficiency in 
the rdfarautndri^ that imaf ifnfor- 
ttmatl-, —Cur. llie right honouf- 
s^hie gentleman, and the knot of law¬ 
yers by whdm he‘ is sundunded, musf 
nbt tie thus tdtowed to devUe modes 
of chei^^tng us cut of the constitution. 
For tnyseli, sir, haying sworn all^i- 
VOL. III. PART r. » 


ance to his majesty;’ and ehtcmining 
no anti-monarchical sentimenrin 'my 
bosom, I would die rather than sub¬ 
mit to the usurpation proclaimed <(1118 
night by the right honourable gen¬ 
tleman opposite.** 

Mr Adam followed with more mo¬ 
deration in the same course of argu¬ 
ment, and dwelt upon the dangerous 
consequences which were to be ap¬ 
prehended from a system of prospec¬ 
tive responsibility. Bold as Mr 
Perceval’s doctrine was,” he said, *‘it 
was worthy of observation, that whe¬ 
ther from a difference a.s |:o strength 
of nerves, or as to prt)denc<^ there 
were others in the sijmie cabinet who 
w'cre not sc* forward to hazard the 
same responsibility. He knew qf 
his own knowledge, that the Chan¬ 
cellor of England would not put 
the great seal to* a commission of 
the peace.** Mr Perceval, replied, 
this could easily be accounted for; 
there was always a commission of the 
peace existing, and it was not of great 
consequence whether one, two, or 
more names were added. But if 
there were serious occashiii for put¬ 
ting the great seal to a coinnussiou, 
such as the suppression of a muti¬ 
ny, he was much mistaken in his no¬ 
ble *and Jearned friend, if he would 
hesitate a single moment to affix the 
seah** Mr Perceval then begged rfiat 
he might enter into a short explana¬ 
tion.^ consequence of what had fall¬ 
en from Mr Whitbread. “ Thatgeu- 
tli^ihah had expressed himself peftect- 
ly ready to grant him an indemnity 
for jaetjs of absolute necessity; now 
all ^at. He had said was, that, tie 
thou|;ht during tne delay which m* 
now unavbid^le, all those who hfeld 
offures^hould discharge their diity'to 
the utmost upon their own respon¬ 
sibility. The honourable gentleman 
had, however^ charged him with ai- 
f 2 m 
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suminy' a bol ’ ?nd iWgatit tone. To 
be sure,” sal(! Mr Pereeva!, “ 1 am a 
bad judge of mjrowi defects, but, as 
far*«« 1 know myself, I do not believe 
that improper boldness cr arrogance 
belong to my character: Whether it 
does or not, I leave to the house to 
judge. It may happtMj, that some¬ 
times in the warmth of lii'bav?, and in 
the'‘ngerncss to make myadf perfect¬ 
ly heard and underslood, I may raise 
my voice a little louder lhan is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to convey my sen¬ 
timents to all parts of tlie house ; hut 
if this is tio be conceived a ju’oof of 
artoga^ce, the honourable gentleman 
himself will bar/ily escape the impu¬ 
tation ; for he also sonTeUimes elevates 
lys voice to a higher pitch than appears 
absolutely necessary.’” In this man¬ 
ner did Mr Perceval always temper, by 
the gentleii' S8 of fns nature, the heat 
of political violence. Mr Whitbread 
felt and acknowledged the courtesy 
of the reproof. He confessed, that 
among his ma))y defeats, bis voice was 
sometimes louder than, perhaps, was 
necessary. There were many things 
in which he would v> i dv to rival Mr 
Perceval; he would wish to rival him 
in acuteness; but above all things in 
his rapid transition horn the warmth 
engetidercd by political c<;pitest, to 
the good humour of private iriter- 
cofirse. Then dexterously returning 
to his point of argument; “ Personal 
arrogance,”he said, “he certainly had 
not meant, but that degree of politi¬ 
cal' Arrogance whicli, made him now 
pledge his lesponsibility so d^ply. 
Under this responsibility mihl^tcrs 
might* take advantage oP a mental 
malady in the king tt^ usurp' a\l the 
powers of the state.” ‘ 

'I.ffi'd ^illiam Russel declared, 
that ^ji^-tlie second resolution he 
fullyfcfi^ciirredwhh Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, aiid that as long he found Sir 


Francis maintaining doctrines whieli 
tended to preserve the liberties of all 
tlie people of these realms, so long 
would Sir PVancis find from him as 
w'arm a supfjort as from any of his 
most d(“termiiied partiatans. He mo¬ 
ved the previous question upon all 
the resolutions, and fourteen person:; 
voted with him ag.jiiist ninety-eight. 
Tljc resslutions were then 
agreed to. When they Dec. 27. 
were brought bejFore tlie 
peers,Lord Liverpool spoke in favour 
«jf ihem with his cinracieristic perspi¬ 
cuity and good sense. “ Heaudliiscol¬ 
leagues,** iiv said, had easily iina^, 
g'nied that upon sonn- yaoints in. tlits 
great subject there would be consider¬ 
able opposition ; but after what had 
past, hchad thought all personJvvould 
bo agreed iy lookingback to the prece¬ 
dent of 1789, as that'whiiih might be 
denominated a rule of conduct, in re¬ 
spect to the form of their proceedings. 
The first principle laid dowui in form¬ 
ing that precedent was, that the throne 
must be considered as always full, 
and tlie political capacity of tht so¬ 
vereign always in existence, what¬ 
soever may he the immediate tempo¬ 
rary incapacity or personal situation 
of the monarch. Look to tl^p ease:-, 
of tiifancy, tlie infirmities of sickness, 
and the infirmities of*old age.; jn all 
these cases you might be liable to all 
the iuconvenieucc of a disputed suc¬ 
cession, under circumstances the most 
embarrassing, if this doctrine were 
not true. Tlic second prhicijde was, 
that the law knows of no such offic';. 
as that of regent, that is, an office 
created under special circunistances to 
avett a special exigency. P know, 
indeed,** said LordiLiverpool, “ thie 
opinion is entertained by some indi¬ 
viduals, that the rules of the succes¬ 
sion to the throne ought to be ex¬ 
tended to the order and right of suC' 
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cession fo the regency. ^That, how¬ 
ever, has not been the principle upon 
which our ancestors have' acted, nor 
has it been an acknowledged princi¬ 
ple in monarchical governments of 
any other .country, to which regu¬ 
lations similar to those of our own 
might have applied. So far from 
it, the heir apparent, in most other 
countries, is positively considered as 
the last person that should be’ ap¬ 
pointed regent. The thf;d princi¬ 
ple on which the ’precedent or 1789 
was founded, was that, in the whole 
extent of tlic history of this country, 
there has never been an instance of a 
M‘cgency that was not appointed •by 
pacliament; and thefourth, that, with 
the exception of the Duke of Glou¬ 
cester, afterwards King Richard the 
Third, and of the Protector Somer¬ 
set, there is not an ilfstance of one 
that was not in some way or other 
limited or restrained by parliament.” 

Lord Liverpool then spoke of the 
two modes of proceeding which had 
been suggested. “ I consider,” said 
liei “ that by bill, not only as the 
better, but as the only mode which, 
upon any sound view of tlic princi¬ 
ples of the constitution, can be adopt¬ 
ed. I conceive likewise, that the 
mode of proceeding by address, v-^oiild 
not establish fhe authority of the re- 
gent so lirrnly, as that the courts of 
law would be controuled by it, be¬ 
cause, having no legislative sanction, 
they would not be bound to^ take 
cogni/.rsnee of his authority. Au ad- 
^^Ires.s, I admit, may call into activi- 
ty legal powers already in existence ; 
hut Canuot, therefore, be considered 
to call forth or enact any 
fpowers not already existing; so that 
our proceedings in parliament, if v'i^e 
were to adopt the mode by address, 
would not, in any instance, be acted 
upon in a court of law. This, there¬ 


fore, is a capitalobjection to mode 
of proceeding by address, but^oes not 
hold good with respect to that of pro¬ 
ceeding by bill, to which the great seal 
shall have been affixed. Al)i!l, to 
which the great seal is fixed, has all 
the authority and power of law, so 
long as tL l emains unrepculed. The 
great |eal, it is true, might be illc- 
ally affixed, but no (objection of this 
ind can be made in a court of jus¬ 
tice'. The manner in which the great 
seal may have been affixed is not pro¬ 
perly an object of inquiry in a court 
of law, but a discussion that can only 
take place in parliament! 

“ Upon the question of fiAure pro¬ 
ceeding.*!,’Vip continued, meaifnot 

at present to observe. I wisli that 
the question respecting the rescJIu- 
tions pow before you should rest up¬ 
on its own meritlj. I tiiiiik they in¬ 
volve one of the greatcvst and most im¬ 
portant qucbtioMS ever discussed in 
parliament ; they involve tlie most 
essential rights of the legislature j 
they involve the most essential inte¬ 
rests of the throne ; and in ihcs;- con¬ 
siderations, they involve every thing 
most dear to the liberties of the sub¬ 
ject, most important to tlic preset’- 
vation of the constitution. Their 
aefoption would, in my firm convic¬ 
tion, aiford the best secui ity for the 
welfare and prosperity of the «onn- 
try, and hold out the most efiectual 
protection for the righl.s and interests 
of all classes of the community ; for 
it cannot but be inconsistent willi the 
genuine principles of the con.sfit’jtion 
and monarchy of this country, tliat 
ahy individual, however exslted in 
rank or statiom! should be inveited 
with th% ptiw'crs of the sovereignty 
without the constitutional sanction 
and controul of parliamlmt.” 

Earl Stanhope, who had interrupted 
.Lord Liv<.i|>ool in his speech to tell 
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liim hcN^ as taking a^alse view of the 
law of tnc land, told him now he would 
put a case, in which an averment 
might Jie made against the authority 
of the great seal. He did not think 
that the noble secretary of state was 
a thief, but he would suppose him to 
be one, for the sake of the argument, 
and that he had stolen the gr^at seal 
from the pocket of the noble and 
learned lord who sat next to him: 
Suppose he should then create himself 
Duke of Flushing, confer on himself 
a pension as large a-:j the great seal 
could give, and finally affix that seal 
to a pardon for having committed 
these acts. Could there be no aver¬ 
ment made against such pn iceedings ? 
That was the law of the learned lord. 
Lord Stanhope then proposed an 
addition to the secon^ resolution, 
stating, that the ideans provided by 
parliament for supplying the defect 
in the personal exercise of the royal 
authority should continue until the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, upon 
a full and satisfactory proof of the 
fact, should have declared that his 
majesty was so far recovered, as to 
be capable of performing the duties 
of his office. ** The right of deci¬ 
sion upon this point,*^ he said, “ re¬ 
mained with the two houses, ajid they 
alone w'erc competent to entertain the 
subject. Suppose six physicians wbre 
in attendance on a monarch, and that 
four of them stated him to be capable 
of performing his regal duties, and 
two thought otherwise, though cer¬ 
tainly the four would be possessed 
of the majority, yet it would be |Jla- 
cing the, legislature in a moVt extra¬ 
ordinary situation, if two of thefbur 
were to withdrawn, then the votes 
would bs equal; and if thi-ee, those 
who thpoght‘the sovereign uicapable 
would have a majority. The unfor¬ 
tunate illness of his majesty, which 


gave rise to the present' discussion, 
put him ifir mind of one of the most 
acute replies which he had ever heard. 
It was made by one of the most learn¬ 
ed and able judges this country had 
ever produced, Mr Justice Burnet. 
He happened to be in company with 
a country squire, who assented, that 
the office of a judge was a silly and 
useless ona, because no case had more 
than two Pfides, and it was easy to see 
and decli/e whether it was black or 
white. The learned judge answered, 
that he was very right; there was no 
difficulty in pointing out what was 
black or what was white; but the 
bu&iness of the judges lay entirely^ 
among the greys. And in the case 
before them, there were so iMny 
shades of difference, such contrariety 
of opinion, ^hat it was a matter of 
very great nicety to diiicriiAinate be¬ 
tween them, and act in the manner 
most beneficial for the country'. No 
authority in the realm could execute 
that important duty, save and except 
the two houses of parliament. 

Lord Stanhope thought there could 
be no objection to his proposed amend¬ 
ment ; but it was negatived without 
a division. The ill-placed and in¬ 
decorous levity with which h^dqli- 
versfiis opinions, frequently prevents 
them from being listened to with ^the 
attention which they might otherwise 
deserve. Lord Holland objected to 
the second resolution ; “ because,** 
he sajd, ** he always thought it dan¬ 
gerous to debate abstract questions, 
for the introduction of which there’ 
was no necessity. Some persona 
thought the heir apparent had 
right to the .office of regeni^Jome 
thoftght the right to appoint was 
vested in parliament; while others.as¬ 
serted that it reverted to the-people 
at large. All these jarring opinions, 
these metaphysical niceties in discus- 
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sioa rcsMved themselv^^iaio argu¬ 
ments of loOTc and : but all 

men knew there cpmd be but one re¬ 
gent} and the universal wish waS} that 
me regal authority sheuM be confcr- 
ed on the^heir apparent.” He there¬ 
fore moved ,thc previous question on 
this resolution. This motion also 
was negatived without a division. The 
third resolution was then nftoved}*an<J 
opposed by Lord Holland for al¬ 
though,” said he,* “ I feel the force 
and cogency of thoseargumentSywliich 
undeniably prove the great and dan¬ 
gerous increase in late times, arising 
Iwrom many causes, of tbcinfluencoof 
thji crown, I can never consent to im¬ 
pose any temporary limitations on the 
roy^l prerogative—converting that 
which was givpn for the security and 
safety of the pepple ii^*a direct and 
studied insult against the distinguish¬ 
ed individual whom you call upon to 
administer the important functions of 
the executive authority. But, dis¬ 
missing from my consideration all re¬ 
ference to the feelings or the charac¬ 
ter of his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, I stand up here for the ped- 
ple of England. 1 contend that these 
prerogatives have been conferred for 
tHeif Security ; that they are cftpart 
of their rights; that unless necessary 
to *their interest^ and conducive to 
their safety, they ought not to exist 
at all; but being their right, and be¬ 
ing necessary for tlicir security and 
welfare, there exists no other power 
/but that of a full parliament compe¬ 
tent to wrest ihem from them.** 

- Lord Holland next endeavoured to 
^hoifis^ritat there existed only the same 
I objections agayist proceeding by ad- 
' dress as against proceeding by bill: 

' .‘^-But,** said he, ** if this be granted, 
tbbn it becomes the duty of your lord¬ 
ships to.take the course most respectful 
M the illustrious pripce/ to whom the 


'^19 

]Mwers of the executive are to^Q con¬ 
fided : But of all modes, that by bill 
I pronounce to be most odious .and 
disgusting to the royal persmiage.** 
Then passing to an attack upon mi¬ 
nisters, ** Lord Liverpool,’* he said, 
** had vt'tiiured to avow, that those who 
were lately the servants of the crown 
had taken upon themselves the power 
of doing that, which the very course 
the house was pursuing proved could 
not legally be done without either bill 
or address. Did the n«jble secrctaiy 
mean to state, that wc were so fi;r 
fallen in dignity and in flvling, as to 
sufler the attjibutos and prefogatives 
of majesty,to descend uito the h^wids 
of a faction r that we were to recog¬ 
nize in them the usurpation of fhc 
rights, of the monarch, at the very 
instant that we vfcre called upon by 
those who had thus usurped them 
to limit and restrict that prince, on 
whom at that moment the eyes of 
his country were fixed ?’* Lord Hol¬ 
land concluded by moving, as an 
amendment, “ that an address should 
be presented to the prince, request¬ 
ing him to take upon himself the go¬ 
vernment, and at the same time com¬ 
municating to him, that, in the opi- 
nibn of the lords, it would be expe¬ 
dient t8 abstain from the exercise of 
al^ such powers as the immediate exi¬ 
gencies of the state did nut call into 
action, till parliament should have 
made provision for the future care of 
his majesty’s.person during his indis¬ 
position, and Securing to him, when¬ 
ever it should please Divine Provi¬ 
dence to restore his health, the re- 
euf^tiOn of lii2 authority.” ^ 

■ The^uflke of Norfolk supported 
the amendment, and his Ro^l High¬ 
ness the Duke of Sussex spoke on the 
same side with extraordinary vehe¬ 
mence. ” My lords,” said he “ I rise 
not merely*to approve of the amend- 
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ment, 'but lik^-wisc to caution your 
lordships to listen with suspicion to 
any^sujggcstion coniiitig from that side 
of tlie House, upon a maticrof so high 
importance, as to be equalled only by 
the magnitude of the calamity which 
gives rise to this momentous discus¬ 
sion.—Upwards of eight weeks have 
now elapsed, during which ininu’Ufcc 
period, either the magistracy of roy¬ 
alty has been suspended, or the func¬ 
tions of that aiithonty have been as¬ 
sumed by a committee of persons who 
have no nght to exercise them. I 
have watclit’d with a jealous and an¬ 
xious ey^e, as far as I have been able, 
tha.whole procecJdings these late 
ministers of his majesty, resolved, 
when an opportunity occured, to state 
my most marked disapprobation of 
their conduct. Ytu have now, iny 
loids, upon the minutes of the secret 
committee many deplorable and niost 
melancholy fact!>, which affection for 
my fatlier, and delicacy, have hither¬ 
to prevented my expatiating upon. 
The fact is unforiuudtely now but 
too clearly established of the malady 
of our most gracious sovereign. You 
have likewise the evidence of the 
physicians, as to llic positive certain¬ 
ty of no personal t\»nimunication be¬ 
tween tile ooverei'jn and his rfilnisters 
cluriijg that peiicd. You also pos¬ 
sess the knowledge, tliat every indi¬ 
vidual of the royal family has been 
kept from the presence of the king. 
Can yfcu then for a moment conceive, 
either that lus i!'a,esty has a fiec vrill 
of his own, or any will all ? pan 
yo>’ allow yourselves to he t«ld, that 
you may remain pelfectly cafly^on 
the state of affairs, as uJs majesty’s 
late •mirpBters have executed wei*y 
measure of expediency, w’lich the 
pressure ol' the times required; and 
which they would have advised, could 


they have been admitted to the lovc- 
reign ?;.Js thui a justiffc ition of their 
conduct ? How can your lordships 
know whether his majesty would have 
approved of’ the advice o£ these mi¬ 
nisters, or not ? If 1 understand any 
thing of the constitution of my coun¬ 
try, the ministers of the sovereign are 
a set of njen whom the king calls to 
his 'councils, and tlicrefore are they 
styled hi^conlidential servants. They 
are to take the pleasure of their so¬ 
vereign, to advise him upon all mat¬ 
ters, wherein the welfare and interests 
of his people are concerned, to the 
bei.t of then knowledge and judge-t 
ment, for which they arc responsi¬ 
ble to parliament. In consequence 
of their representations, his majf’sty 
commands them how to act; and for 
the exccutioiii.(Of these rcyal com¬ 
mands, they are equally amenable to 
the grand ti'ibunal of the empire. 
Now then, dare those itiinisters assert 
that they have acted as they would 
have advised their royal master, whom 
they have not seen for those last eight 
weeks, with vsliom they liave had 
do personal communication, who has 
no free will of his own, and who is 
separated from all the t< ndci'est ties 
of i¥. ture ? My lords, if thc'ilcr lato 
courageous ministers have acted, they 
have usurped a p 9 wcr which tiicy 
have no right to exercise. If they 
have been frightened—if they have 
hesitated—if they have stumbled, 
and not acted, why then, jny lords, 
they arc equally treasonable for al-\ 
lowing the magistracy of royalty to 
be suspended Tor such a length c^f 
time, which is a situation thNe^^^sti- 
tutibn can never know'^ and, of Course, | 
can never acknowledge. It is a shock 
the most dreadful, the most deadly, 
the constitution has ever received 
since the period of the revolution. 
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My lorrfs, the sovereign is a sole exercise the magistracy of royalty, it 
corporation ; he neverJlies } he en- will be diflicult to resist thit claim 
joys a political immortality. lu at- afterwards, at a future period, ti ehet 
tempting, therefore, the destruction a person who shall pcrmuiicr.tl^' vjcer- 
of this grand constitutional principle# cise that royal authority. M)Uords, 
these late ministers of his majesty I hear of restrictions in the regency, 
have committed a regicide act against 1 «ay, my lords, these restrictions 
the magistracy of royalty. 1 camiot cannot, must not be. If you feel i (le 
separate fv^r a moment the welfare of necessity of a regent, he re.ust have 
the constitution from the Jeelfari of full powers, and not be the very iinim- 
the king. They are so cpselyuni- mery of niockeiy of royaltv, which 
led, and so intimatvly connected, that is the system inii 'sters aiv 'anxious to 
whatever concerns the one affects the adopt. I-ic'mu.it be an ciiioki.t ma- 
other. 1 presume, therefore, by the gistrate,\viththoseprcrogativL;iv/hich 
measures his majesty’s late ministers the cornmoii law of England assigns 
jiave been pursuing, the constitution to a king, and whicli tJic geopie of 
is iri.daiigei’ ; my father and sove- the united kingdorpa have a right, to 
rc%n stand in the same perilous demaiul. Hvom a variety of raifscs, 
sitiftiUon. It is by maintaining such my lords, I happened to be upwards 
doctrines, that 1 am fighting for the of 18 years, during the progress of 
preservation of the m^archical con- an awful aiicVcalamitous revoluti«;n, oti 
stitiition ; and watchi1?g the interests tlie continent. \^Iicrcvcr I Hiw from 
of the crown with warmer zeal, truer this Hydra, it followed mo. I watched 
disinterestedness, and greater activity, as much as I coultfihe rapid strides it 
than ever the king’s confidential ser- was making overthe whole ot Europe; 
vants can claim or pretend to. By and n y observations have invariably 
the conduct these ministers have all been, that the constant and successful 
along observed, they seem to me to forerunner of the dowiifiil of every 
have made a shield of the aoinproigS, government was, cither the bringing 
instead of being tlie constitutional the magistracy of loyahy into sus- 
dtield of their royal master. They pence or disrepute, or the inflaming, 
sten.'Ho me, as if they were endea- iryuring, and prejudicing the minds of 
vouring to tajj.e advantage of the con* the p»>pplc against their sovereign and 
jimctarc to depress the crown, to ren- hjs heirs. God forbid, n.y lords, that 
dcr it as much pi’ecarious and elective 1 should ever forctcl such a cdlamity 
as they can, and to raise the power to my country ; but, my lords, 1 hold 
of themselves upon the ruins of mo- it as a most sacred duty to warn you 
narchy. if the estates proceed by of the dangers which surround you 
bill, they assume to legislate, without at this moment. We have ffn exceU 
the intervciit'ou of the royal author!- lent constitution, erected on ti’.e basis 
^y rhich is a violation of the consti- ,bf a glorious revolution, formed by 
ciitio< 3 (#i Besides, if they do proceed ej^perienie, aijd beautified by time 
pretended act of the legisl^iire, and cool reflection. So masterly are 
they claim to’blect the person, w^o, the three component parts equipoised, 
for a time, shall exercise the magi- that whatever should be aiwencroach- 
stracy of royalty ; and if it is admit- metiL on one of the itirec branches, 
tod, that the two houses may thus would carry with it the downfal of 
elect the person who sliall for a time the two others $ ,and thus the entire 
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dcslruction of thi8<^onderful fabriC) 
the sublimeet proof of the mercy of 
t*rovidencc, and thejiobleat specimen 
of^he wisdom of man, would inevita¬ 
bly ensue. 

« Feeling, as I do at this moment, 
my lords, I cannot conclude other¬ 
wise idian by imploring your lord- 
ships to pay your most seriovs atten¬ 
tion to a subject, in which the vital 
parts of our constitution are concern¬ 
ed ; and in quoting the words of a late 
and learned lord, who filled the wool-' 
sack at the former and similar mo¬ 
mentous period of 1788-—* May God 
forget me, “if I forget my king F— 
And to which pious and fervent eja- 
culution I must fartho’-iadd, with 
equal devotion-—May God forget me, 
if S forget the constitution of this 
country !—that constitution .which 
placed my family upon the throne of 
these realms; that constitution which 
has been long our'pride, and the envy 
of all surrounding nations, and for 
the want of which blessing they have 
all been confounded into one horrible 
mass of anarchy, ruin, and despair, 
while we stajid secure from revolu¬ 
tions, firm as a rock, as a great 
beacon of civil, constitutional, and 
religious liberty, in the midst of ,a 
subjugated and desolated worl^,; that 
constitution for which my family have 
pledged themselves to live and die,^ 
The Duke of York spoke to the 
same purport, but in a very dificrent 
strain,. “I should readily have vo-- 
ted,” h^aid, “for a farther adjourn¬ 
ment, if it had been proposedlyy thoie. 
who have been in' the enjdyhieiijt of 
his nutjesty/s confidence^i and to*wteiii 
X give credit f^; a dispostU^^ not tb 
run too gre^'hf risk of iiicurrid|f any 
•erioufremllarmsment to the state,"by 
postponing to too Jate a period the 
consideration of mi^ures which must, 
under the continujsnce of fhcfif me^ 


lancholycircumstances, ultimatelybe- 
come iiecessdry. But I object to the 
modeivhich^lhey now propose, and 
tjie principle upon which it is propo. 
sed. I deny the authority^—the va¬ 
lidity of the principle, by ^hich two 
estates of the realm cad substitote a 
phantom for the prescribed reality, 
and assume to themselves a power of 
establishing an act, for which, by the 
principle/ and acknowledged forme 
of the constitution, the sanction of 
the third, still existing, although ac¬ 
tually dormant, is particularly requi¬ 
red. I therefore adhere to the mode 
of address, which is not liable to the^ 
same objections ; and for the propo¬ 
sed restrictions, I consider them *^ae 
not less dangerous in principle than 
in precedent. These are not times 
when the ex^utive power, already 
subject to dilfidiilttcs ^Om its tempo¬ 
rary nature, (and temporary, I trust 
in God, it will prove,} should be still 
farther embarrassed and weakened by 
restrictions, which are not less unbe¬ 
coming than they would prove unne¬ 
cessary.” 

^Earl Moira, after hailing with joy 
the sentiments which had keen deli¬ 
vered by the two illustrious dukes, 
joined in the attack upon minMfeers), 

“ ThSy had asserted,” he said, “ that 
no material inconvenience had arisen 
from their delay in supplying the de¬ 
ficiency in the executive government i 
he could not agree with them in this 
assertion. It was impossible to look 
around,vand not to be sensible that 
inconveniences arose from it every 
day* How many thousands of ma^ 
nufacturers were reduced at thg^^io-^ 
ment to the greatest difficulties aKd 
distresses, from not seeing in what 
channel to turn their speculations. 
These persons were not to be con¬ 
tented by the ministers bolding tliem- 
selvb up as the 8QveieigD,aad!U8urp« 
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ine the functions of the executive. 
The noble secretary and^lua .intends, 
no doubt, considered: tneihselves as 
possessing the light liiid brilliancy of 
the sun, capable of directing every 
thing ari^the could not say that 
he estimated them as being composed 
of metal of such high value or lustre; 
tlicy no doubt possessed an excellent 
currency, if the house choso to tafce 
it.at their own word. Ti^Apresent 
difficulties of wbich.they complained 
arose wholly from themselves. The 
evil was corrigible, but it had not 
been corrected; it was remediable, 
•>ut had not been remedied. They 
Md culpably neglected the duty they 
owed to parliament and to the coun¬ 
try. • They had, instead of commu¬ 
nicating the real state of the case to 
parliament, on which ^d devolved 
the right of providing^or the defi- 
. cicncy in the executive, resorted to 
every artifice to promote delay, whilst 
in the mean time, they possessed 
themselves of all the powers of the 
government. He had called them 
ministers. He was wrong. They 
were no longer ministers. From the, 
moment the royal incapacity was de¬ 
clared, and the examination of the 
physicians was laid on their lord- 
ships’ table, from that moment tiJfey 
ceased to be mmisters,—they retain¬ 
ed no more right to the possession of 
their offices, than the usurpation of 
the royal power enabled them to 
maintain.” ' . - 

** The address,” he continued, 

** should have his most cordial sup¬ 
port, because it would give to parlia* 
ipdnt designation of the person 
to fRT* appointed regent ; and be¬ 
cause it would enable parliament to 
Ittain its object of supplying the in¬ 
opacity of the king.by. the shortest 
course. It would likewise have the 
ciTect of .getting rid of that habit of 


doing without an* executive power^ 
which, during the course of the last, 
■two montlis, had given rise to the* 

{ iractice of canvassing the practicahi* 
ity of going on altogether without 
the regal authority. When he had 
heard the statement of the noble se« 
cretary, that no inconvenience had 
arisen to^thc public service from the 
state ill which the government had 
beO since the commcncemenl of hii 
majesty’s illness, he feared that it 
might afford grounds to the jacobins, 
if there were ouch a description of 
persons in this coiintiy, to> prose¬ 
cute their endeavours to overturn the 
monarchical form of the government. 
They had undoubtedly the aft- 
thorityof anoblelord, who wasdeeply 
acquainted with the secrets of govern¬ 
ment, that th^ affairs of the country 
could be administered during the pe¬ 
riod of six or eight weeks the 
powers of the executive suspended. 
They would naturally observe, if that 
could safely be the case for six or 
eight weeks, why not for six or eight 
months, or for six or eight years ? 
Then, when it would come to reason¬ 
ing with them, they might add, why 
might not they, as well as the per¬ 
sons in office, become the depositaries 
of the fiyictiona of the executive ? It 
would be natural enough for them to 
reason thus, when they reflected upon 
the whole tenourof the measures pur¬ 
sued by the government since it fell 
into the present hands ; when they 
considered how^those opportiAities, 
which fortune or providence had pre- 
sent^djf. had been neglected or lost ; 
whemthe^ saw our allies aruined, 
our^ommerqe annihilated, our 
nufacturlTs starving, and this cdun- 
try left to contend alone agaikst the' 
united force of Europe when they 
considered all this, and looked to the 
persons composing the cabinet^ they 
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then indeed say, that they 
could form as good a cabinet; that 
they could produce as pretty a bunch 
ot kiiiglings as the persons who ap¬ 
peared to have assumed and usurped 
to themselves all the functions of the 
government. He called upon their 
lordships, therefore, not to lend them¬ 
selves' to a course which w<juld have 
the effect of overturning the consti¬ 
tution of the inonarcliy, the bulwark 
of their liberties, and v\duch vvi)'.ild 
not only prove destructive to tliein- 
selve.^ and their fellow subjects, but 
entail caiamiiies unforestesiupou their 
po^-tv rity throughout ages/’ 

Tlio*Earlof Buckinghamshire, for 
h'fluscir, and for Lord i^iamoutii, who 
■was prevented by illness fri>m attend- 
iifg, supported the mode of procct d- 
ing which the’ mi-rsuus pijPj.osod. 
»* lie respected ih^- Piiiiccot Wale'-,” 
he said, “as much .as any man j but 
he was grieved to perceive, that tiie 
question had not been aigucd ■vidth 
that regard for tin intei ^ of the 
king' with v/iiich it ought to have 
been treated. The prooeediiig in 
1789 had been approved of by his 
majesty on hi. recovery, consequent¬ 
ly tlierc was reason to think that the 
similar cou'se w'hieh was now propo¬ 
sed would equally meet his approba¬ 
tion.” Tile Marquis of Lansdowne 
spoke at length, and with his usual 
ability in favour of the amendment. 

'I'bcre w'-as not,” lie btiid, ** a single 
instance to be found in which parlia¬ 
ment had assumed a power over the 
great seal: that seal had ever, been 
considered as the symbol of the royal 
authority ; the exclusive appendage 
to the personal exercise ^f the sove¬ 
reign functions. It would fiot have 
been a greater absurdity in tin? con¬ 
vent ion of lf>8S to have used the 
great seal of James the Second, for 
the ]'urpose of iiUing the throne bc« 


fore it had been dcclarM vacant, than 
it would now be for tiie two houses 
of parliament to employ t)ie great 
seal of George the Third, to supply 
the existing deliociicy of the royal 
functions, after having voted the ac¬ 
tual incapacity of the sovereign. The 
noble secretary of state had indeed 
contended, that the object of the bill 
which i^iva» intended to propose was, 
to makf that comp lete by the great 
Gc-al wifich yt ps'-'sent could not be 
made so. This, however, was irapos- 
bihle. It Kiiiiuded him of an expe¬ 
dient bit upon at a Westminster elec¬ 
tion, by a L-idy of men certainly noti 
sb cnlight( rej as his majesty’si minis¬ 
ters, he meant the Irish chairhten. 
'I’fiesepeopkjfinfh’ngthemselvesftomc- 
tiines uujdeasai tiy situated with re¬ 
gard to thepobce officers, applied to 
o;;eoftiic coSi'fflaitteesof their favour¬ 
ite eand'tb ie at the election, to know 
it would be any objection to 

their getting tlioir poles painted like 
i!u‘co;v.uble:.’ ritaves, conceiving that 
they woiihi ihi-n, in any future quar¬ 
rel they might have wdth the police, 
have law on their side.’ Thus, tlie 
noble lord appeared to think, that by 
the artificial covering which he pro¬ 
posed to the measure in agita*ion^ he 
shfTnld * have the law on his side.” 

There is perhaps no one of the head¬ 
ing memberi! of opposition who have, 
so seldom said in the heat cf debate 
that which he would afterw'ards wish 
unsaid, as Lord Lan&dow'ue. The 


calmness and fairness of his reasoning 
entitles him even when be is wrong 
to respect; he never, in an oftep^iive 
as.' umption of 8uperiority„„^y3oles 
hiijisclf by hazarding presuinptu'oua 
prophecies, and iievCr suiftrs a di|Fe« 
rer.ee of political opinion to excite iii 
him the feelings, and assume the form 
of personal hostility. Ytt in the pre¬ 
sent debate, Lord Lansdowne seems 
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to have presscil an unfair argument 
against tlie niiiusters, tending to bring 
upon them a public odium, as if, 
through their misconduct, the king 
had been subjected to personal ill- 
treatment. ** One of the objects," 
he said, ** the most pressing in its na¬ 
ture, the most important initsefl'cets, 
and the most interesting to the feel¬ 
ings of their lordships, must 1^ to as¬ 
certain that the custody of lih ma¬ 
jesty's person sbould4ie confided, du¬ 
ring the continuance of his unfortu¬ 
nate malady, to proper hands. Was 

• there a noble lord in that house, how- 
tyor, who would state that, at the 
present* day, even after the delays 
%vhicli had taken place, there existed 
a legal,and responsible custody for 
his majesty’s person ? He trusted tliat 
the day wopld comc^ only when 
parliament would make every ncces- 

• sary provision to that effect, but that 
a retrospective inquiry on this subject 
would lake place ; and that if it was 
true that within these two days a 
gross abuse as to the care of tlic per¬ 
son of his majesty had taken place, 
by which even, as was rumoured, his* 
life had been endangered, such a 
gross vhdation should not pass with- 
oift invvMigation and punishment. He 
Slated this only as a rumour, which 
he Itopod would prove unfounded; 
"but it seemed to be one of those im¬ 
perious calls for the vigilance of their 
lordships in adoptingimmediate moans 
of providing for the safe custody of 
his majesty’s person, which could not 
be passed over.” 

.jiiord Grenville pursued this sub- 
]ec^--i»»What.” he asked, “ would 
Joe the impression upon their lard- 
fships, if it should appear that tne^ 
(ministers had assumed to themselves 
the custody of the king’s person ? If 
after stating, and properly stating, 
that the Prince of Wales ww not the 


person to whom, dcgally speaking, 
the care of the king’s person ought 
to he confided, they had taken the 
care of that person upon ilu-mselvcs.^ 
■What must be the feelings of parlia-* 
ment and of the cmuitry, if it should 
turn out that this had been done, not 
in compliance with the wishes of the 
royal family, but against their unani¬ 
mous and declared opinion ? What 
would be the measure of public in¬ 
dignation, if it should appear that 
these uncontrduled usurpers of the 
sovereignty, who would impose re¬ 
strictions upon the regent^ that re¬ 
gent being the heir apparent to the 
tlirone, had unfeelingly taken from 
■ the royal farflily that w'hicli was thfe 
established right of every family in 
the kingdom, the care and custodf 
of thcir»relati'jes previous to the in¬ 
terference of the Court of Chancery ? 
Through that court, the gen<yal asy¬ 
lum provided by the cuiibtitution for 
the protection of persons labouring 
under mental infirmity, all classes of 
his majesty’s subjects were placed in 
a state of scoiuity in the event of 
their falling into so heavy a calamity. 
Was it right, then, that his majesty 
should ill this respect be in a worse 
sitv^ition than the meanest of his sub¬ 
jects ? Was it not, on the contrary, 
mo 5 ^ just and proper, that his majes¬ 
ty, whenever visited by so seveve an 
affliction, should find in his parliament 
an asylum such as the Court of Chan¬ 
cery afforded to his subjects, and de¬ 
rive from its vpsdom an equSl pro¬ 
tection, both in the caj e of his sacred 
person and the maintenance of all his 
rig|its ?»lBut before provision .could 
be inad^ by.parliameni for this pur¬ 
pose, there could he no doubt in any 
man* mind, that the guardianship of 
his majesty’s person must belong of 
right to his nearcst^and dearest rela¬ 
tives,” • " 
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To these accusations, which, if they 
, had not been far too improbable to 
obtain credit, wotild have been of the 
BROs^ serious nature, the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor only replied, that he would not 
condescend to notice what was stated 
merely from loose and indefinite re¬ 
ports in circulation, and that he ho¬ 
ped the country would givp the mi¬ 
nistry credit for acting w'ith the very 
best intentions at a most difficult cri¬ 
sis. “ God help the man,’* said he, 
** who has an eye to their situa¬ 
tions ! ” 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire had' 
said, that the delays which had already 
taken place wcje meritorious. “Me- 
rttorious!” exclaimed *Lord Gren¬ 
ville, “ at a time when it was said that 
ihe eyes of Europe, nay of the wdiole 
civilized world, w'ere fjxed w»th great 
anxiety on the conduct of the parlia¬ 
ment qf Great Britain! at a time 
when the fate of thousands might 
hang on the decision of an hour ! Pro¬ 
traction in such a case meritorious ! 
Why, it was putting to hazard the 
best interests of the country, and 
might entail calamity, not alone upon 
this nation, but upon the whole hu¬ 
man race. Supporting, then, as he 
meant to do, their proposition,,, he 
must still reprobate and condemn the 
accumulated criminality of ministers; 
he must exclaim with all his might 
against the usurpation of thosse arro¬ 
gant men, who first, sinpe tb^ days 
of Cromwell, had the audacity to as¬ 
sume and to exercise.the functions of 
the reg^l authority.” ' 

Lord Grenville, however* w&fle he 
attacked the minist^ With Vti A ^bit¬ 
tiness,'supported the principle upon 
which proceeded, and vdted with 
therti Iw proceeding by bill Tfic re¬ 
solution was'earried by a majority of 
100 to 74; all the dukes voted 
'fia the minorityi end joined in a pro* 


test against it, with many other peers. 
Thfey nad previously had recourse to 
the singular measure of protesting 
against the intended restrictions as 
members of the royal family, in a let¬ 
ter to Mr Perceval, in thple words ; 

« Wednesday night, l2 o’clock, Dec. 19^ 
Sin,—The Prince of Wales ha¬ 
ving as^ mblcd the Vrholeof the male 
branchp of the royal family, and ha¬ 
ving communicated to us the plan in¬ 
tended to be proposed by his majes¬ 
ty’s confidential servants to the Lords 
and Commons, for the establishment 
of a restricted regency, should the* 
continuance of his nuMcsty’s eve^-to- 
be deplored illness render it necessary; 
we feel it a duty we owe to hiS;' ma¬ 
jesty, to our country, and to our¬ 
selves, to emer our solepnn protest 
against mea^ftis, we consider as per¬ 
fectly unconstitutional as they are 
contrary to, and subversive of, the 
principles which seated our family 
upon the throne of this realm.” 

Mr Perceval replied for himself and 
,hiscolleagues in administration, *^that 
deeply as they lamented that the mea¬ 
sures which they had thought them¬ 
selves bound to propose, shd^Id Sp- 
peSr to their royal highnesses to de¬ 
serve a character so directly contrary 
to that which it hhd been their arixi’.^ 
ous endeavour should belong to it; 
they must still, however,Jbave tjie con¬ 
solation of reflecting, that the princi¬ 
ples upon which they had acted ub^ 
tainedthe express and concurrent sqp- 
port of the two houses of parlians^t 
in the years 1788 and 9 ; tUatJ^ose 
hoj^ses of parliament had the iiigh( 
satisfaction of receiving, by the com,;| 
mand of his majesty, after bi^/ndja^ 
iesty’s recovery, his warmest acknpw- 
ledgments for the additional proofs 
they had ^en of their anectibnate 
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attachment,to hispersony and of their 
zealous concern for the fionour and 
interests of bis crowny and the secu¬ 
rity aSd good government of his do¬ 
minions ; and that the uninterrupt¬ 
ed confidence which his majesty w^s 
pleased to repose* for a long series of 
years, in the persons who proposed 
the measures which were grounded 
on those principles, cntitled^is ma- 
jesty*8 servants, in their ju^enicut, 
still farther to conclude, that those 
principles and measures had the sanc¬ 
tion of his royal approbation.’* The 
conduct of the royal dukes in this in¬ 
stance met with universal disapproba¬ 
tion ; they were severely censured fof 
having thus as it were attempted to 
fo»-mthemselves intoa collegcof prin¬ 
ces; and they seem themselves to nave 
been sensible of the impnopriety into 
which they had been^dd, for they 
confined themselves afterwards to the 
constitutional means of expressing 
their opinion, and entering their pro¬ 
test as peers of the realm. 

The preliminary resolutions having 
now* been agreed to by both houses, 
Mr Perceval proposed five others, de¬ 
claring, ** lBt,Tnatthcprince should* 
be empowered to act as 
jDgCm 3(^ regent; 2d, That, for a 
time to be limited, Hlus 
pow^r should itot extend to granting 
any rank of peerage to any persons, 
except such as might have performed 
some signal naval ora^nilisary exploit; 
3d, That it should not extend the 
granti^ any office in reversion, nor 
jrny office, salary, or premium, for 
any other term than during his ma¬ 
jesty’s pleasure, except such offices 
as enird^y law require.to be grant¬ 
ed for life, or during good behaviour; 
4th, That such parts of the king’% 
pHvate property as were not vested in 
trustees, should now be so vested for 
kis benefit $ and 5thj That (he pare 


of his peyson during his illness should 
be committed to the queen, who, for 
a limited time, should have power to 
remove, nominate, and appoint, to thp 
several offices in his household,*and 
to order evciy thing relating to her 
charge ; and that a council should be 
appointed advise and assist her, 
with powjr from time to time, and as 
they might see cause, to examine upon 
oath the physicians and others attend- 
inghis majesty’s person, touching the 
state of his health, and all matters re¬ 
lative thereto. “ If,” said Mr Per¬ 
ceval, ** according to the opinion of 
the gentlemen opposite, rib power 
v/hatever over the household siiould 
be vested in licj majeSty, the conse* 
quence would be, that if his majesty 
were to recover a fortnight after thd 
passing qf the bill, he would find his 
household deringed, and his whole 
domestic establishment subverted. I 
am persuaded, therefore, that parlia¬ 
ment will be of opinion that the royal 
power over the household should be 
continued for a given period. I con¬ 
fess, that if there is any part of the 
provisions of the plan of 1788 which 
I am more particularly anxious to 
carry into ejffect than another, it is 
that part of them which respects these 
dorilestic aiTangcments, It would be 
most ungracious when, after expe- 
rieutiog me blessings of his majesty’s 
reign for twenty-eight years, parlia¬ 
ment in. 1788 adopted a provision 
on this subject similar to that which 
I propose, but without limit pro¬ 
vision to which’they were prompted 
by respect for his majesty’s charac¬ 
ter,' and ■tenderness for his iqajesty’s 
feeMngs.>^I say* it would be most 
ungenerous,*were his majesty to re- 
cover*at a short period from^he pre¬ 
sent, and on a compaiitaTn of what it 
was intended to do in 1788. with what 
hud been do^e in 2810, to be,led low* 
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conclude that tlje last tw^nty-two 
years of his life had diminished rather 
than increased the attachment of his 
|ubjccts.’* 

Upon the first resolution, the Ho¬ 
nourable Mr Eambc moved that the 
words relating to restrictions shoi’ld 
be omitted. He argued against the 
precedent of 1789, "and maintained, 
that even thost* persons who regarded 
it with respect, ouglit to consider the 
different circum .lances of this coun¬ 
try at that time and tiie present. 
Then the country was not only in a 
state of peace, but of internal pros¬ 
perity anti safety; now :t was enga¬ 
ged iif foreign war, oppressed with in¬ 
ternal dissatisfifction, ait<i surrounded 
with peril and danger. With respect 
to external danger at the present mo¬ 
ment, he had not words t^ express 
his sense of it; t»nd !i.s to domestic 
danger, though he had no^mucfi fear 
in general of opinions that could be 
met with other opinions, he was not 
without his appreljcnsious. What were 
called Jacobinical princijdes in the 
former instance—the refinements of 
philosophy, and the speculations of 
theorists, which characterized that 
day, carried a sort of corrective in 
their own wildness and extravagance ; 
but the doctrines which were *now 
afloat w'cre much more dangerous, 
beevause more tpccions and morestem- 
ingly constitutional. He Wduld put 
it to those gentlemen who had the 
most recent experience of the diffi- 
cultiei-thrown in the way of govern¬ 
ment by the difl’ereflt parties in the 
house, and in the country, to say, if 
they fcjpnd the management of the 
public affairs, witlf the uniiiiptfired 
vigour of the crown, Very easy 
a mattiT ? But if tl»e influences of 
party prevailed at present, wuat would 
thi;> do during a regency ; a period, 
'-•when factions of all kij^ds were sure 
to prevail the most. Was it fit, then, 


that the influence of such a politi. 
cal body as the royal hou'jjhold, for 
a political body it v/as, should be put 
into other hands than those of flic re¬ 
gent ? 

Mr Canning then rpse, and, in a 
speech .not loss distinguished by its 
urbanity and candour, than by its 
clearness,eloquence and uniformabili- 
Uty, explained the grounds upon which 
on tluye points he differed from Mr 
Perceval. I am anxious,’^ said he, 
to do this before the debate can 
have grown into asperity or conten¬ 
tion ; asperit),in which I utterly dis. 
claim any participation; contention,in 
1 /liich, I trust, 1 need not assure my 
right honourable friend I should be 
most unwilling to engage in any dif¬ 
ference with him. We arc now,** he 
continued, f* arrived at that point in 
our procecflqjgs, at which the opi¬ 
nions of those who have hitherto ge- 
neially agreed, may naturally be ex- ' 
pected U) separate and diverge; at 
that point, where authority fails us, 
and wlicre discretion must begin.. To 
the discussion of points not decided 
iir‘l788, and of circumstances essen- 
*‘tially diHerent'' from those of that 
time, wc come as to so many new 
questions, unbiassed, by the authori- 
tjirof a precedent not strictly appli¬ 
cable, and unfettered in our judge¬ 
ment, 80 long as .we keep the range 
of our respective opinions within the 
sphere of tike constitution. 

** We are all agreed that the most 
expedient mode of canying on the 
executive government will be by^a 
sole reg'cnt; and that the regent 
should bo no other than the ilKis- 
trious imlividual, by birth alW-<#i':ua- « 
tiAi nearest to the tlp*one. The ques¬ 
tion of to-night is, what portion of 
the regal powers and prerogatives 
should be given to the regent, for 
the, execution of the arduous trust 
confided to him; or what’ portioir 
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witliholdcn frem him, for the pur- that, itl providing for its delegation, 
pose (as t understand) of marking while ft is not possible to gurtail 
that it is a trust confided, and not a those powers, which are in their na-’ 
light adjudged to him ? Having found ture harsh and unpopular, it is neces- 
and recorded the actual incapacity of sary to abridge these milder, ^nore 
the sovereign ; having assumed and amiable and endearing prerogatives, 
asserted the right and the . duty of which bear an aspect of grace and fa- 
thc two houses of parliament to sup- vour towaids the subject ? or arc we 
ply that incapacity, let us now eonsi- to be told, that in depriving the ru¬ 
der what is the nature of yie busi- gent of tl^e means of grace to sweet¬ 
ness which through incnpaci'^' stancls en the exercise of power, while we 
still, and which we are to find the impose upon him all the invidious 
means of carrying on. It is the bu- functions of government, we arc not 
siness of a mighty monarchy. It con- making a most serious change in that 
sists in the exercise of functions as branch of the constitution, winch vve 
large as the mind of man can con- profess our desiic to uphoW in all its 
ceivc;—^iu the regulation and direo- powers and prerogatives ? What is 
tior^ol\;the affairs of a great, a free, necessary is,^to .provndc for carrying 
and a powerful people ;—in llie care on the functions of the disabled so- 
of their internal security and external vcrcign ; What is not necessary is, 
interests in the condact of foreign change their nature. What is ncces- 
negociatioMS ;—^in the^icislon of the sary is, that ?lie government should 
vital questions of peace and war j— go on ; What is not necessary is, that 
and in the administration of the go- part of it should be arrested.* Wc are 
vernmont throughout all the parts, compelled by necessity to delegate 
provinces, and dependencies of an the exercise of the executive authori- 
empire, extending itself into every ty to a regent: but there is no nc- 
quaHer of the? globe. ccsslty for making that exci cise more 

This is the awful office of a king; difficult in his hands than in thost' of 
the temporary execution of whielf the riglitfui possessor j fur impofiug 
wo are now about to devolve upon new difficulties upon this ardu<jU3 
tjje regent. What is it that afford.i office, diminishing the means of its 
a sccurUy to the people for the i:'ih- efficiency, and addin.; to the irk- 
fill exercise eff all these important somciics4 of its burthen. But, per- 
fiincrions ? The responsibility of mi- hajfe, the preiogatives of the t^owo 
‘nisters. What are th(?means by which are more than adequate to the dis- 
ihcse functions operati*? They are charge of its important duties, moiv 
those, w'hich, according to the inhe- than sufficient to maintain the digni- 
rent imperfection of human nature, ty and lustre of that throne^ which 
have at all times been the only motives he, to whom vfe arc now intnisting- 
to human actions, the only controul the support of its rights and power?, 
upon them of certain and permanent will in time himself be called to 
oj«'atf6n,—the punisjunent of evil, filW Perhaps litis temporary delega- 
and the reward,of merit. Such t>hcn tion affft’ds opportunity for trying 
beingthefunctionsofmonarchicalgft- an eupcriment, which in th^ person 
vernment, and such being the means of of the rightful occupaat could not 
rendering them efficient to tlic purposes be tried without danger., 
t'f good government, are wc to bv^told • ** Sir, I tyjnfess I dread the exaiuiPM 
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pie of this experijnent* not /'or any distinguished quaHties a general, 
use w^ich I believe to be intended to which hf- was supposed) hut 
‘ be made of it by my right honourable sup^aed) apt to posse8S--^^^^|Bilch 
friend ; most assuredly not» but from befbi% the ci^clusion of the pmnt 
the manner in which it is likely to be year, exhibit to his* admiring and 
welcomed) fdit, and treasured up for grateful countrymen wnoUiet- speci- 
future use by others, who may be dis. men of those more shining qualities, 
posed to employ it for purposes very for which he has be^ uniformly ac- 
foreign to his views. 1 am not one knowledgcd to be conspicuous, and 
of those, sir, who think tile crown should terminate a campaign, signa- 
already too powerful. And being of h£ed by such consummate prudence 
opinion, that the executive power and skill, by an achievement more 
does not possess too much influence, congenial perhaps to his nature and 
or too extensive means of rewarding habits-—a brilliant victory—would I 
public services, T must, in consisten- be th" man to deny to him the well- 
cy with that opinion, contend that, merited n*ward of more cxaltedrankin 
wliatever portion of the powers of tke peerage ^ Or, if a gallant admiral, 
crown shall be withl^ld from the with the characteristic enterprize of 
regent, will be so much taken aivay his profession, should rush into.bat- 
faomwhatisnccessaryforthedue dis- tic, with that animating exclamation 
charge of the indispensiblc functions with which l^elson led on the battle 
of the monarchy, ^hiifking Che plan of the Nile Peera^ or West- 
«f restrictions altogether objectiona- minster Abbey !' would I be the man 
ble, 1 fhink that which is intended to contend for closing against his 
as a mitigation and improvement the hopes one part of that glorious alter- 
most objectionable part of it. My native ? for leaving him, indeed, the 
sentiments are too well known with- monument to cover his remains if' he 
in these walls, not to secure me from should fall; but for shutting therifnks 
any imputation of wishing to shut of the peerage against his living glory? 
the ranks of the peerage against those, Long may such honours be so be- 
whose distinguished merit, in their stowed! many be the victories in 
country's service by sea or land, shall which they shall be won and worn ! 
hereafter entitle them to such exalted the manner in which I wish such 
honours. Theachievementsoftnilitary rewards and distinctions to be confer- 
herujsm are, by the common consent red, is in the ordipary course of thte 
•f mankind, fit objects of the highest constitution;—^in the spontaneous and * 
reward. Would I consenti'to check unfettered exercise of the royai pre- 
ao legitimate and benefici^d an'anabi- rogative ;—such as it has been for 
tion?*—to damp an ardour as splen- age6*L.such as it is now—sqch as the 
did in its character,'as pure iti itt ■ very exception proposed by my right 
inotive^?^|iO withdraw' frbtti valour honourable friend proves that itoughi 
apd p^wess the just incitemeat which to continue—but such as that cxccp- 
arisea from an enthusiastic hope* of tion does not leave or make it.,If wat'H * 
identifyingv their personal fame with accomplish this salut^iiy and necessa- 
the .gre^tnesSiand the glory of*their ly btgect by the very simple prdeesa- 
countiy^? What! if jCord Welling- of leaving thing^i as they are^ 
ton, who has displayed so eminent- first lopping off from tnc rbyal’jpre-*. 
during the late campaign, those rogative^ the power of grating peei^ 
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agc8gen^i^y.{ and thenturninground 
for the ^^urpose of piecing it again, 
an4 restoring its former state in part, 
witK a view to meet the cireumstan- 
ces of a parti^ar case. The neces¬ 
sary eflFect. pr this exception would 
be, not to relieve the prerogative 
from restmnt, but to change its very 
nature; to strip that part of it, which 
would be so withdrawn from the 
limitation, of one half of Its valae. 
For in what does the value of this pre¬ 
rogative consist ?—-Not surely in any 
duty and positive obligation imposed 
upon the possessor of it to give or 
assign a certain stipulated reward for 
a certain definite service. He is not^o 
adjudicate the specified and rightful 
eaiiiings of valour or merit. Tlierc 
is a* grace and favour in the reward 
of eminent public services; there is a 
discretion .in selecting“ttiem for that 
reward, which can only be found in 
■ the free choice of the sovereign, and 
in the spontaneous exertion of the 
royal prerogative. It is in this view 
that the grant of honours and distinc¬ 
tions is < twice blessed,* that 

* It Idesseth biin>tbat gives, and lilm that 
takes;’ 

that it endears the bestewer and re¬ 
ceiver each other; that the stre^ 
of nobility springs, as it were, warm 
front the heart of the sovereign, ere 
.it descends upon 'the favoured head 
of a meritorious subject. Strip the 
prerogative of this grace, this discre¬ 
tion^ power, and you do uot*only 
emstrict Its operation, but you destroy 
ib essence. If the law were to direct 
such honours to be conferred, where 
would ]pe the graced Where would 
^ tK? gratitude be due ? Where 
obligation confhmd? Deprived qf 
all appeara nee of spontaneous boun¬ 
ty, uie honour would be claimed as a 
ngbt, not acknowledged as a favour, 
VOX. jil. PART * * • 


and Ue regent would be placed ia 
the situation of a*bare trustee indeed, 
but of a trustee without confidence', 
Authorized only to perform, in previi 
ously specified cases, apresenbed afld 
indispensable duty. Now as to the 
limitation itself. Is it exclusively in 
cases of military or naval merit that 
it is essential to the best interests of 
the statb, that the person exercising 
the royal authority should have the 
unrestricted prerogative of creating 
peers ? Are there not other instances 
in which the exercise of such a pre¬ 
rogative, unfettered by limitations, is 
equally necessary to enable a regent 
well and bcricficially to administer the 
affairs of nation i 1 will supposs, 
for instance, tibat the eminent person 
now holding the great seal, might be 
desirous of retiring from office; and 
that th«! regeat might in consequence 
select for his successor some one of 
the ornaments of the bar. Now, un¬ 
der the restriction, wliich I am now 
considering, the rcj^nt could not ele¬ 
vate the o^cct of his choice to the 
peerage. A lo -d keeper might in¬ 
deed be appointed, and I am aware, 
that, in the eye of the law, the lord 
keeper and the lord chancellor are the 
same: whether lord keeper or lord 
chancellor, he is, by virtue of his of¬ 
fice, prciocutor ofthe House of Lords. 
Bu^ if he cannot be raised to the peer¬ 
age, must nut great inconvenience at 
least,.'perhaps more than inconveni¬ 
ently be felt in the progress of public 
hutmless, when be, who presides over 
the proceeding* of the peers, not being 
a peer himself, can takc'im share in 
thmr disb^tes, but must! remain as 
mute as the macie upon their table ? 

** A% to any argument to be dedu¬ 
ced |rom a supposed abuse of. this 
prerogative, or from the too lavish 
use of it, either in recqnt or former 
times, the fault of that Argument 

t • 
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that it would lead not to a tekpora- plied. If there be thi8,darf^er in the 
ry, bu^ to perpetual restriction of it. unlimited power of creatiljg peers. 
It would lead to abridging the pre> the limitation, to be effectual, must 
r^Tativc in the possession of the crown, be made permanent. But to all such 
not to- a mere partial suspension of it stretches of prerogative, the house 
in the hands of the regent. But the well knows that there is a limitation 
imputation of an extravagant use of more operative than the provisions of 
this prerogative, is at least excessive- a bill; more efBcacious than any sys- 
ly exaggerated. In very late times, tem of checks and balances,—thecon- 
ajid by the present administration, troul of public opinion. . 
either whilst I was connected with it *ThesRmeobjectionsapply,accord- 
or sinc'', certainly there has been a ing to their kind and degree, to the 
most sparing use of the power of nextrestriction,—that upon the grant 
creating peers. But, looking back of patent offices or pensions for life, 
to former administrations, to which Much has been said of late years, of 
this abuse*is imputed, I must say, I the great extent of patronage, and of 
very nVuch doubt, whether the House tli,e expediency of reducing it. I have 
of i.ords, numcimus as it now is, has never allowed the truth of thcacf state- 
been so ai’gmcnled astbbearagreat- ments. Investigation has shown tlfcm 
en,proportion than heretofore, to the to be exaggerated: and evetj iT it 
weight and influence of the Commons, were possible for me to consent to 
and generally to ijic increase diftu- any change i<S the system,^it certain- 
sion of wealth throughout all classes ly should not life to one, that should 
of the cemimunity. There is record- materially diminish its amount, though 
cd in our histoiy one instance, and it might alter the mode of adminis- 
om; only, of a flagrant abuse of this tcriug it. But that there must, and 
pow'cr for political purposes ; that ought to exist, in the hands and at 
in the reign of Queen Anne, w hen the discretion of the crown, means, 
the Tory administration, by pouring and ample means too, for the remu- 
twclve newly created peers in one day rcration of public .service in the civil 
into the House of Lords, established and political departments of the state, 
a majority in tlieir own favour. But I am, aud have always been decided-, 
even this abuse, if it were likely to,be ly^of opinion. The IcgitiiTjste u»e 
be imitated, could not now imita- ot such mt'ans appe.ar^ to be iu the 
ted successfully. It must be adfjjit- facility vvliieh tliey afford for wiuiang 
ted, that the addition of twelve peers, men of abilitv, who may have no very. 
when the whole mnnhei* copsisted but ample property, into the public ser- 
of 2iK>, must have borne a considera- vice. Perhaps there are few public 
bJe proportion to the whole. But men less interested than I am, in any 
now when the Honse*of Lords con- probable arrangement of a new admifv 
sisiH of peers, what would be the nistration, I speak, therefore, with 

ad.Htion of i welvo, even if, in^the pre- the more freedom tipon these subjects, 
sent tim6s, such a stsoke were liktjl) And as to any misuse, w^hich^ay be 
to be ventured ; and how inucb gi cat- a|\prehended from favour and partiilil- * 
er me.st the addition be to make^uch it^ in the distributiorfbf such offices 
a atiokc'^erni^.inently decssi e ! Aud as may fall vacant during the conti- 
here again jhc argument goes too nuance of the regency, I will fairly 
for the object to which it is ap- own, that, if his royal highness should 
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have t^Je power of rewarding the 
longanR disinterested attachment,the 
stwdy and tried fidelity, and the 
great public talents of any individu¬ 
al, who even might not have strictly 
earned such reward by actual labour 
in office, I should not grudge such an 
exercise of the power of the regent; 
nor think it more than a reasonable 
compensation to his roy;^ highness 
for the cares, the anxieties, and*tht 
embarrassments of the situation, the 
duties of which he is called upon to 
discharge. The apprehension of any 
opposition being made to the return 
of his majesty to the exercise of his 
authority, must be felt, even by th^jse 
who^iise it, to be in the highest dt?- 
gVee extravagant. If I could believe 
that there existed a man so loot to what 
is due to himself, to hi^ sovereign, and 
to society, as to harboifr such an idea, 

I would nbt only not consent to give 
him power without restrictions, but I 
would not confide to him any power 
at all. I would not arm with * a pig¬ 
my's straw’ that man, into whose 
mind' so monstrous a design could 
even for a single moment find admit¬ 
tance. God forbid that any power 
should be granted, or any provision 
made, which could, either by perver¬ 
sion o'? by accident, obstruct his 
jesty’s resumption of his functions. I 
wc/ldd have nothing to impede, no¬ 
thing to retard, that resumption be¬ 
yond the moment, *at which it should 
please a gracious Providmiceto restore 
him to the wishes of his people. No 
teffon, flo exertion, should be neces¬ 
sary on his pi'.rt. Like the sun, by 
the mere act of his, appearance, he 
^oulci dissolve and dissipate all the 
^uds and vapours by which hisjus- 
tre is obscured. . 

1 n exact proportion as make 
anxious provision for the secure re- 
admplion of hid power by the king, 


I thiiik w'e should abstain from unne- 
cessalily n^strietuig the pow^s of the 
regent. These, sir, are not times In 
which any man c-m think it desir able 
to cripple the energies of the execu¬ 
tive government, in whatever hands 
it may be. But we must recollect 
that in the very circumstances of the 
king’s situation—of his desired, and, 
GhanI? God !) probable recovery, 
there is a certain source of weakness 
to the ephemeral and evanescent go¬ 
vernment of the regent, which go¬ 
ing to repose in (he possession of 
power, can never be certain th,'^ it 
may not awake and find itself dissol¬ 
ved in the morning, I’hc custody of 
his majesty’s pcrstfli, I take it to^c 
perfectly clear, from every analogy of 
private life, and from all the feelings 
of nature, should be given to the 
queen* With rsspect to the house¬ 
hold, I should much rather attach a 
large portion of that cstAhlishtnent 
peimanently to the service of his ma¬ 
jesty, than have the whole of it at- 
taclu'd to him for a limited period, as 
proposed in the resolution, then to be 
revised and*retrenched. I say this- 
with as much frankness, as if advising 
with rny right honourable friend, as 
a member of the govcnimoiit, previ- 
oas to the bringing in of his measure. 

I shojfld have recommended an at¬ 
tempt now to preserve a proper splen¬ 
dour to surround his majesty’s per¬ 
son during the whole term of his na¬ 
tural life, should his illness unfortu- 
hately be commensurate witji his life, 
rather than Icttve the matter in pre- 
spectivO dependauce upoh th- deci¬ 
sion of^ome future, and perhaps less 
favourable dispKised period'. 1 may 
be wrang »r fanciful in point of foel- 
ing^but I will own, am not siJtisfi- 
ed with a pn^vision, which has the ap¬ 
pearance of using a tim^;, after which 
there is to be no hope efstertained^if^ 
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his majesty’s recovery. 1 shonld be 
much better satisfie*d, that thi func¬ 
tions o'f the crown should remain in 
suspence to the longest period of 
which* the exigencies of the public 
service could possibly admit, than be 
thus reduced to the necessity of de¬ 
fining a period at which all hope is to 
be abandoned. And this appears to 
me to be the effect of prolfiding a 
larger scale df household for a limi¬ 
ted time, with a recorded admission 
that it must theu be altered ; of ac¬ 
cumulating comfort and splendour 
upon the 'period of hope, with an 
avowed view of reducing them to a 
more bontracted scale at the era of 
despair. • , ^ ^ 

« Sir, I would do what is right at 
o».ce, and once for all: I should not 
think any thing riglvt but what was 
ample both forcomforpand fdr splen¬ 
dour ; and I would settle the esta- 
blishmeflt permanently, in order that 
the portion of patronage, which may 
be withheld from the regent, may not 
be given to any body else. For upon 
this point I perfectly concur with my 
honourable friend on the other side, 
(Mr Lambe) that it would be high¬ 
ly improper to set up a new political 
power growing out of that influence, 
which belongs to the appointment of 
the household, aud which hfs always 
hitl^crto been joined to the execistive 
government. Why should that in¬ 
fluence subsist at all during the regen¬ 
cy ? The regentcertainly must not jnavc 
it, an^. why should her majesty be 
bufthened with it ? WbYishould not 
the lords of the bed-chamDer,and such 
other attendants as ought .to be at¬ 
tached to his majesty’s person, eajoy 
their places during life,* that is, du- 
ring thfiw&ontinuance of the Ring’s 
illness, m a^ver that may inde¬ 
pendent alijie of the regent, or of 


any other political influeifce what¬ 
ever? Something of this sbrt it apt i 
pears to me might be done, and might ' 
spare all the jealousies and heart, 
burnings to which disputed patronage 
and renewed discussions miay give 
rise;—^while, more than_ any other 
practicable arrangement, if would se¬ 
cure to his majesty the most faith¬ 
ful and acceptable attendance. No 
vidws of’niggardly economy ought 
to be permitted to mix themselves 
with the consideration of how we 
may best provide for the safe, the 
tender, and the respectful care of 
the king. We must not think of sa- 
vmg by his eickness. We must not 
forget that he is still our king. We 
must not consider him as a rcmnihnt 
to be thrown aside: but as a relic 
to be treate^ with pious devotion, 
to be consecrated with the prayers 
and the vows oT all good men ; to be 
not immured, but inshrined amidst 
the gratitude and veneration of his 
su^ects.” 

Lord Castlereagh supported , the 
restrictions, not as a precautioh-ap- 
plicable to the present occasion, but 
Us a precedent important to futuri- -> 
ty. “ The transfer of the household 
from the eSjecutive government to the 
q,peen, he objected to, as ndf fallifl'g 
within the conservative principle for 
which he contended ; and to the^plan 
of a distinct houscliold for the regent,' 
which follov'cd *from it, he objected 
both on grounds of economy and in¬ 
fluence. If the measure was wise and 
necessary, the expence Would ford? 
but a subordinate objection ; he con¬ 
sidered, however, the transfer of such 
a branch of the influence of the ci^-^n ^ 
t9 the queen as highly objectionable 
in i^jelf, as mixing ner majesty unne- 
ces^rily in' politics, and as carrying 
upon the face of it the appearance 
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,of a dpuble influence, which, if exer- 
adversely to the regent’s go? 
ve^dihent', 'might seriously weaken it, 
whilft, if thrown in aid of a separate 
household of his own, it might prove 
a most dangerous and unconstitu¬ 
tional jncreale of the influence of the 
crown.” 

Mr Leach argued at great length 
against the right of the hoiises 
to limit the regent’s authority, con^ 
eluding, from a review of history, that 
in no case, except in the precedent of 
1789, had it ever been thought ex¬ 
pedient io suspend, during the tem¬ 
porary possession of power, any func¬ 
tion,or prerogative of royalty. 'Mr 
y.anibe*s amendment was negatived 
by a majority of 224 to 200. The 
resolution for restricting the prero¬ 
gative respecting peerages, was car¬ 
ried by h majority of 16 ; that con¬ 
cerning pensions, by a majority of 
19. The fourth resolution was agreed 
to without a division ; the fifth was 
postponed till the morrow, 
./an. 1. Earl Gower then moved as 
an amendment, in place of the 
words which gave the queen the ma¬ 
nagement of the household, that the 
resolution should convey to her “such 
dire^ition of the household as might 
be suitable for the careof his maje^y’s 
royal person, and the maintenance of 
the royal dignity.” “ The increased 
expenpe,” he Siud, ‘‘ with which it 
was proposed to burllcn the nation, 
was, to say tlie legist of it, vsineccs-’ 
s.ary. During the time of his majes¬ 
ty’s retirement, he would certainly 
have no occasion for hispresenthouse- 
holds and another reason which weigh- 
"ed on his mind more than the consi- 
deration of <cxpence, was the danger 
of forming a party in the country, 
which mi^t tend to wcalfeti'and im¬ 
pede the powers of the government.” 

Lord^Iilton said, “ he considered 


Jihis ^solution ai by far the most ob¬ 
jectionable of all the objectionable 
ones which had been proposed. WHy, 
when the minister was taking precau¬ 
tions against bad regents, was he'not 
equally solicitous against the esta¬ 
blishment of a precedent which might 
be serviceable to bad queens. I?is- 
toiy t^as not without instances of am¬ 
bitious queens, deaf to all the consi¬ 
derations of honour and duty, esta¬ 
blishing their own influence upon the 
subversion of the interests of their 
husband, and of their family.’*— 
Mr H. Addington, Mr Stephen, and 
Lord Desart, supported* the resolu¬ 
tion : Mr H. Martin, Mr Jdhnstone, 
Sir S. Romilly, sftid Mr Adam, <he 
amendment. Mr Fuller said, « Let 
them retain tlie king’s servants about 
him, that when he returned to his life 
and feeling^, he might find his old 
companions in attendance upon him, 
and see that his people Rad not de¬ 
serted him. The pnnee, bethought, as 
regent, should be restricted, and not 
have the power of enlarging the peer¬ 
age. I would act,” said he, “ the 
same part I do now, if the prince 
himself were under the same circum¬ 
stances, or his darling daughter, and 
the prince ought to respect me for 
It. As for the 1.5,0Wh, upon which 
the ^oJe matter turns, I look upon 
ft as a song, and believe thg people 
would pay it themselves, sooner tlian 
their g/tod old king should be depri- 
" ved Of his comforts.” Mr Canning, 
who ^aS' seldom appeared to greater 
advantage fhan he did through the 
whbleconrseof these debates, brought 
the attention of the committee back 
•to the questihn, from which the late 
8pea!kcrs*had wandered. ** The ques¬ 
tion,” he said, “ was jimply this ; 
what degree of power, and whether 
any political power,^should be grant¬ 
ed to he^- majesty ? There is 
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or difference of opinion as t(f two^ 
parts of die resolution; that the queen 
should have the custody of his majes¬ 
ty’s person, and that she should have 
a council for the due administration 
of this trust. The part which forms 
the point of present discussion is, 
whether the trust to be confided to 
the queen shall be accompanied with 
a grant of political power, au^ whe¬ 
ther we may not sufficiently pTOvide 
for the comfort and dignity of his 
majesty, without committing consi¬ 
derable political authority to hands 
in which such authority has never be¬ 
fore been cdnstitutionally placed. 

“ Actording to my view,” he con- 
tin Ked, “ of the State of tthis ques¬ 
tion, if I were this night to vote for 
the toriginal rcsoliuion, I should at 
once decide affirmatively, that the 
queen should have the pd'wer of re¬ 
moving sixteen great officers sitting 
in the HoiTSe of Lords, and several 
others having seats in the House of 
Commons. The amendment allows 
sufficient time for deliberation as to 
the precise quantumof political power 
that ought to be lodged in the hands 
of the queen, reserving it for more 
mature discussion and future decision. 
Between these two courses, with the 
doubts, which, I confess, I entertain* 
upon the subject, I cannot buf*'pre- 
fer which, pledging the com-* 
mittcc against nothing but the «wcep- 
ing grant of the whole of the house* 
hold, will not prevent the givings 
due portion of power, even poj^tk'^al . 
powoTj'to her majesty, bj?* pfovisions . 
to be intrciduced into the bill, if, 
upoti fall 'Consideration, it shaH be 
thought wise or nccessflry to do so. •' 
With regardto the exalted pel soiXige, 
the object fsp'rwhom this provisiCci 
is to be mldb, .it is unnecessary to 
say, th:it he cIjmtiis every attention, 
nj't gidv from his rank,^but ^om be- 
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ing, as he is, so justly and tenderly, 
endeared to the hearts of his sul^eCtS. 
Whatever may be the arraugetneot 
to be made for the care of his majes¬ 
ty’s sacred person, I hope I need not 
disclaim the giving any vote or opi¬ 
nion on the ground of any paltry and 
pitiful retrenchment. I would not 
economize upon the sufferings of my 
king ; norfvould I agree that, in the 
state in which he at present lies, he 
should be stripped of that splendour 
wliich must indicate to the world the 
co.i"ideratiori in which he is still held 
by hi:, t.ntjiful and loving subjects. 
The royal (ii.;'!cm,i however for the 
mortient its lustre may be dimmed, is 
not to be altogether shorn of it| 
beams. I would not in the infirmi¬ 
ties of the man forget the station and, 
character of th^monarch. I would 
shade the chamber of his sickntiss, 
not with the curtain of oblivion, but 
with the veil of the sanctuary. I 
would place to guard it those, whom, 
if he should hap[);ly recover, he would 
b<' glad to find at Id's door ; arid 
these chosen sentinels should be irre¬ 
movable by any power whatever. 1 
think we should do our duty by ta¬ 
king care that the sovereign shall 
have those about him wiiom hejuim- - 
self ^a.s chosen j so that wlien, upon 
waking from his trance, he may pra- 
nouiice some well known name, he 
may not be to be toi.d ‘ that he whom 
he calls for is 'not there.’ On this 
principie I should think't better to 
rotm au establlshineiit for the sove¬ 
reign somewhat smaller in extent* but 
not liable to accident or uncertainty, 
than to continue the household ^to¬ 
gether oil its present scale foraliniit-^’ 
ed tirlle, liable to ehange^liei'eafter. I 
would rather take less, but have it 
perinineht and unalterable, than have 
all fof a limited time, subject to fu¬ 
ture rctt;cnc|itnent, and with^a power 
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^ to any alterations in it, to whom- 

aoever'that power might be given. 

. **The difficulty, which I cliiefly feel 
in giving the power of removal to the 
queen, is tliat of intrusting political 
power in hands, where it had never 
formerly lodged, and tlius creating 
an anomaly in the practice of the con¬ 
stitution. Oil the otlicr hand, the 
regent, for his own sak$, if for no 
more weighty reasons, unquestiona¬ 
bly ought not to have the power of 
removing or appointing the persons 
who are to surround the sick-bed of 
the king. I see but one mode of ob¬ 
viating both tliese difficulties, name¬ 
ly, ^hat of Selecting that portitm of 
the offices, the holders of which are 
called on more immediately to give 
tlieir attendance on his majesty’s per- 
son, and fixing then} immutably by 
laiV dining the continuance of his ma¬ 
jesty’s indisposition. 

“ The expence of this establishment 
would he as nothing. State the whole 
at 16,0001., of which 4,0001. conics 
back in taxes into the coffers of the 
state, and what is such a sum com¬ 
pared with ‘ that degree of comfort, 
of tenderness, and compassionate ^nd 
respectful care, which belongs to such 
an arrangement ? There would remain 
the office of lord chamberlain ;ot;hat 
of the master of the horse ; and the 
two golden sticks—offices of pomp 
and show, wiiich,arc necessary to the 
office of regent, as liaviug the com¬ 
mand of the guards, to form the 
foundation of the regent’s household 
splendour. The splendour of the 
throne, as such, ought, in my opinion, 
to accompany the royal dignity, and 
■'be attaclied to the person charged 
with the exocutive power. .1 cehifess 
I think it infinitely more desirable, 
that the regent siiould exhibit him¬ 
self to the country, clothed as far as 



authiirity, than with any new and se- 
paralr establislihicnt created for his • 
new situation, and to pass ailay togc.- 
ther with it. The king’s lord cham¬ 
berlain, the king’s master,of the - 
horse, perhaps also (but of that I 
feel less conlldent) the king’s lord 
steward, officers, as they arc, nqt 
merely of domestic service, but of 
state, of pomp, and of political po.ver, 
ought to be the officers of the regent j 
and whoever surrounds his person, 
ought of course to be under his con- 
trouL On the other hand, whatever 
inferior officers, even ii* the dc*part- 
ments of these greatcroffioers of state, 
are near the person of the king, or 
employed,in his immediate service; 
and geuerafly all those, of whatever 
rank or station, who are objects of 
the king’s pcrsoriai choice ; in short, 
who are stjnctlyi domestiej not state, 
and not political officers, ought to be 
fixed permaneiilly and ir^emoveablj' 
around the king, to watch -uul wait his 
recovery. My right honourable friend 
has said, that the period for winch he 
proposes the present plan is short; 
that till the expiration of that period, 
it is better to let things remun as 
they at present stand ; and that it 
will then be necessary La reconsider 
kncl revise the svhole plan ; to re- 
treiirfi the household establishment 
#f his majesty, and place that of the 
regent on a more enlarged aiffi suiia- 
ble footing. There is something re¬ 
volting in the idea of holding out to 
the couptry two stages of proceed¬ 
ing ; one ?i3nhe period <)f*hope, the 
other as the period of despair. I 
would mucli rather look to theques- 
*tion once for sill, then again return to 
it hereafter, with tlie prospect of re¬ 
garding his majrsiy’s disorder then as 
a permanent and mc^rabte affiiction. 

It is not the lapse of^a year tint can 
induce me todegialatV for th'.Miulis^ 
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position of the king) as iC it we^ his 
death. While .ther$ is l^fe tlfere is 
hope. fThe arrangements, which his 
illness makes necessary, are necessary 
noAr; whi^ are.' unnecessary, ought 
not merely to he delayed, but ought 
not to be made at all. What ought 
to be made at all, 1 thought it had 
been agreed on all hands, ought ra« 
ther to be made before the regency is 
established, and while we have the 
power in our own hands, than left to 
the regent and his advisers to propose 
hereafter. And surely, of all the 
points upon*.which we oiight most 
carefully to» avoid creating a necessi¬ 
ty* or alibrding a plea for the regent’s 
interference, the voyal ho^isehold is 
the most, prominent. I£ is that up¬ 
on ^hich our duty and our feelings 
most peremptorily call upon us to see 
justice done to the king. • It i& that 
which, if it be not the most unsafe, 
is the mostdnvidious to be left to the 
regent.” 

Mr Perceval replied, ** he could not 
conceal the very great anxiety which 
be felt for the success of this lesolu- 
tion, because if the amendment were 
agreed to, he could clearly anticipate, 
from the effect it might liave upon 
the mind of his majesty, when be 
should become convalescent, one of 
the most serious calamities tliat tould 
befal the country ,—4 relapse into his 
present'll nfortunate disease. In sub¬ 
mitting his propositions to ,tbe,com-. 
mittee, he had expressed a hope that 
the petiod would be but short, when 
his msu^y would be enabled to re-, 
aume nia functions of royally, and 
with th^ expectation wished limit 
a period within which nn alteration in* 
1 lie establishment should take place, 
being aware that his majesty’s 
ings wunH%edi|jfrerent if Ids recovjf^ 
should, be mon^ remote, fiom what 
they must be 'should Vc recover iu a' 
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short period, and find that within that 
period, diort as it waa, parliam^ bad' 
deranged his whole establishment* He 
entreated the bouse, tlierefore, to con¬ 
sider what the effect would be—what 
it might be one way; and what would 
be the national inconvenience in the 
other way, A month or six weeks 
might restore his roaJcMty to the wish¬ 
es of his p^ple, and would not cvery 
genlleman then regret, that any de¬ 
rangement in his majesty’s establish¬ 
ment had taken place ? If it was de- 
Si'ied by the house, the power of re¬ 
moval or dismissal, which maybe used 
for political purposes, might be taken 
away from her majesty. But he sl^puld 
most solemnly protest against any de¬ 
rangement of his majesty’s houseljold 
at the present moment. He drelded 
it as likely to produce the greatest 
calamity. He might have formed' an 
erroneous opinion on the subject; he 
trusted in God, if tfie amendment pro- 
osed was adopted, it might be found 
e had done so,” 

Mr Whitbread then rose, decla¬ 
ring tliat, after the very extraordinary 
speech of Mr Perceval, he could not" 
reff ain from expressing his indi^a- 
' tion and astonidbnieUt, ** That right 
honourable gentleman,” said hc^‘naw 
vin^ibroken down aU the most impor-^ 
tant barriers of the constitution ; ha-' 
ving usurped all the<prerogatives of' 
the crown; has nov? gone a step fur-:: 
thcr, and added to his daring innova^ 
l^ons, by breaking down all the bar¬ 
riers provided to secure the freedom? 
and independence of debate in this 
house. Upon a question such as this^' 
however, it is not easy to draw the 
precise line of disrinction, when aP* 
ebamnan, ought to interfere ; and 
though^ ,yre are all conscious of the 
disonler, no man can readily fix upoa 
'the particular expressions, which it 
vroufd J»e. right and pro^ei;^o have 
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taken doyrn»* Can any man entertain 
a doubt^for a moment) that it is in¬ 
consistent with the recognised and 
established rules of debate to appeal 
against oar* judgements'to our feel¬ 
ings) and to tell us, that if we shall 
vote for an amendment upon a mini¬ 
sterial resolution, the effect of that 
vote will be to throw the royal mind 
back from a state of canvalescent 
health and mental sanity into a state 
of.deplorable derangement? Is this 
conduct to be endured ? Are we then 
to be driven from the exercise of our 
right of free debate by the disoiderly 
introduction of such topics, or the in¬ 
fluence of such unconstitutional me- • 
naccs? And how deplorable a picture 
dbes the right honourable gentleman 
draw of the royal person, when he 
represents him as likely on his reco¬ 
very to 'be in future liable, from a 
knowledge of a vote of this house, 
to have his mind thrown back into 
unconsciousness and confusion ? If 


whicC the necessittes, nay, the sidva- 
tion cf the empfre, might dmder in- 
diflpensible ? It is too much For that 
r%!it honourable gentleman, when 
armiing utoh the possibilityor pro- 
bability of the speedy recovery of his 
majesty, to assert, that the House of 
Commons, by barely doing its duty, 
would^retard his amendment, or re¬ 
produce tl>e disorder ? Is not the only 
question at issue now, whether the 
appointment and contrcnl of these 
omeers shall be given to ife Ih'nce 
of Wales or to the queen ? The right 
honourable gentleman says, that he is 
not actuated on this o<*n<iion by c’'y 
thirst of power. But what difference 
could there possibly be in the efSect 
on the king's mind, whether the con- 
troul and patronage of these oflices 
were left to the queen or given to 
the Prince tof Wales ? And when it 
was contended that such a difference 
would take place, did nof tlie argu¬ 
ment amount to this, that the aver- 


insinuations of this description are fit 
to be made, will they not give rise to 
various and serious considerations in 
the public ifiind, from which doubts 
might very naturally spring as to fhe 
period and completion of bis majes¬ 
ty's phimate recovery ? I will ask 
the right honourable gentleman, \she- 
thicr, at a time when the royal mind 
issusceptiblcof ^hosc agitations which 
BO much trouble, has been taken to 
describe; when feelfiigs so sensible 
and strong, as the house has been 
told might possibly be awakened on 
a return to reason, he would venture 
to submit to the king's consideration 
aftd judgement any of those momcn- 
^mis subjects, which might press 
upon the attention of governnfent ? 
Would he, or could he be expecfted, 
under any such circumstances, to 
offer to his royal consideration any 
of those mpst interesting questions. 


sion of hi.» majesty to his son the 
Prince of Wales was such and so 
^reat, that, if told that his son had 
nominated to these offices, the imwel. 
come tidings would di ive reason from 
her seat, and consign the king's mind 
again to darkness and delusion ? The 
i*ight honourable gentleman and seve¬ 
re oPhis colleagues have talked much 
»sf the ungraciousness of the power 
which he holds, and of the tnanklesg 
nature of the task which his duty 
compels him to perform; he is not 
actuated by a lust of powpr, but by 
a tender and*conscientious solicitude 
for the preservation of the rights of 
his infirm master. Regal perturba¬ 
tions, sir, and golden sorrows have 
longrionjJ ago been described in finer 
and more pathetic Ktngna^c, than the 
right honourable gentleman has em¬ 
ployed ; yet, after aft^e have heard, 
I am cqnvIiK^d that there iik»stilk 
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lurking in his mind, as thcjp had remissions of disease, wiien.the hand 
lurked in the mind’of a predifcessor of the Almighty ceases to be heavy 
df his ii^ a similar situation, (Mr Pitt) upon him, he may bear the calamitous 
unconsciouslv no doubt, that very visitati.m with which he has been af- 


passiott of which he denies the exist¬ 
ence. 

** The resolutions, ** continued Mr 
Whitbread, “ throughout, contaitJ 
many studied insults to the Prigee of 
Wales. Undoubtedly, so far as relates 
to the prince, Mr Perceval has ob¬ 
served hie ownprincipk-of dismissing 
all consideration of personal character; 
for he has certainly divsmisst d every 
consideratio*.- derived from his virtues 
and character from the view hr has ta¬ 
ken of rtie question. But with respect 
to « he other ex alt cii personage, he soo n 
forgot his own precept, apijealedfrom 
our,sense of public duty to our indi¬ 
vidual feelings, and endeavoured to 
bias our indepcndent»*judgemen{ upon 
this great national question, by bring¬ 
ing home "to our consideration the 
personal sufferings of a sovereign en¬ 
deared by his many virtues to the af¬ 
fections of all his faithful subjects, 

* Consider,* says the right honour¬ 
able gentleman, * consider the nume-" 
tons and exalted virtues of the king— 
consider the blessings of bis long and 
happy reign—consider all the amiable 
and beneficent features of his person- 
mal character, and then say, whether 
you would think it right to curtail 
his rigfils, or to bereave him of his 
accustomed state and splendour ?’— 
Splendour ! Good God, what a word 
to be applied to a person in the un¬ 
fortunate condition to w^iich his ma¬ 
jesty is reduced! Splendour!! Why, 
the consolation which alone can be 
effectual for his majestyhi ease of mind* 
is not to be sought in exteiftal splen¬ 
dour, bjit in internal traiiquillitv, a«d 
unruffled cSmptisurc. Comfoit and 
pe^ce of mind Ire may find in the pi- 
et^y and resignation wi^i which, in the 


flictod ; but the splendottrs of royal¬ 
ty and the parade of state would on¬ 
ly serve to render more gloomy, by 
contrast, all the horrors of his present 
lamentable situation. 

Everything, that can contribute 
to bis majesty’s convenience, or tend 
to afford him personal comfort, it is 
my opinion ought to be provided. 
And if I could possibly conceive,any 
good ellVct likely to result from con¬ 
tinuing arou..! him in his bed of siqk- 
nesfi all the state and splcndoyr of 
royalty, I should be the last man to 
object to such an arrangement, ^nt 
his melancholy condition does no't ad¬ 
mit of, nay, aerially precludes, all ex¬ 
ternal splendour. Comfort—tealcbm- 
fort, on the contrary, it is fully capa¬ 
ble of. No man can doubt how con¬ 
solatory it must be to his majesty, so 
strongly attached as he is known to 
be to his old and faithful domestics, 
on the daw'ii of revived reason, to look 
aboil t and find himself surhounded with 
sodthing friends, to encounter on each 
successive glance faces well known to 
him in happier moments of menj,al sa- 
nitwand health. But 1 w'ill ask, how 
has this important part bf the coqi- 
forts of his majesty’s .unhappy condi¬ 
tion been attended tp ? has every thing 
been hitherto dbnc to consult his per¬ 
sonal convenience and fceliiigR, by pla¬ 
cing in attendance upon him thoseunly 
who are personally acceptable to him, 
and whose bare presence, might have 
the effect of alleviating the sense lef 
any particular regimen or unavoi&aLitf'' 
rcstmint? Upon this sul^ect there are 
certain rumours afloat, which ;rrc not 
creditable to those, be they who they 
may, who have taken upon themselves 
the carj of his majesty’s person. '^I'hc 
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day will,»I trust, come when this mat- that lime. It g:nild not hereby be 
ter shall be sifted to the bottom. I imputed to her majesty, that she coul.d 
asked a question upon this subject on unproperly use any influence,* arisin'g 
a former night, which was rather eva- out or such an arrangement.’* • 
ded than answered. I now repeat The Marquis of Lansdowne'ohject- 

the question. 1 call upon the right ed to the restrictions, and moved that 
honourable gentleman opposite to tell the words relating to them in the first 
me, who has had hitherto the care resolution should be omitted. “ Fcel- 


aiid custody of his majesty's person ? 
This question may be no\^ evaded 
it lias been before, but I trust and 
hope that the House of Commons 
will not let the matter rest until the 
whole transaction shall be developed 
and exposed to the public.** 

Mr Perceval observed a proper si- 
lence^upon the question which iVas 
tljus put Lo him. Lord Castlereagh 
sjiJjke 111 favour of the amendment, 
and it w.»s carried by a majority of 
22() to 21 On tbc^fol- 
lowing evening, the rcso- ./««. 27. 
lutions were lai^l before the « 

.liousc, and Mr l^erceval divided the 
house upon an amendmeiil which went 
to restore the fifth resolution to its 
original state, but he was outvoted 
by t hree voices,—217 to 21-1*. When 
these resolutions were communica¬ 
ted to the House of Lords, the Earl 
of Xjiverpool said, he should move 
►an amendment upon the fifth. “ No* 
thing," he said, “ could be more^sr- 
ronepus than the supposition, that 
tlie iitate oiricersMi* the household are 
unconnected wiiluthc domestic com¬ 
forts of his majesty. The fact is, 
that there is not a menial scr,v:uit in 
the palace, nor any person who in 
any way administeis to the domestic 
comforts of his majesty, who is not 
afmojjitcd by one of the great officers 
the household. All he asked was, 
that th^li<^)»3ition of the household 
shoflW^ alio wed to remain for twelve 
months with the queen, and "he was 
willing to agree that the great offi- 
cg-s hliould^not be remosied during 


ing it his duty," be said, «to call 
upon their lordships to in fmine 
the proposition, in the extent in which 
it was offered them; for 1 do warn 
your lordships,’* he continued, “ of 
the evils with which tliis proposition 
is fraught; and do say, ttlat the track 
which you are called upon tojjv.rr.ue, 
is most dangerous and mischievous ; 
dangerous *?iud mi*chicvous to the 
crown, to this house, to the commu¬ 
nity in which we live, and to poste¬ 
rity ; g,ll of whose interests it is your 
duty to protect,*for they are interests 
committed t«) your care, and, in my 
humble opinion, can al<ine*l)e preser¬ 
ved by your lordships’ interposition 
this night. I am of opinion, that no 
part of the prerogative of the crown, 
as at present limited by law, can, with 
safety to the true iatcrests <'f the 
stale, be dispensed :uitl least 

of all at this time. XVh.it was the 
ji^reat pc)int on which our aiiccbtora 
bestowed, liappily for us, so nnicli of 
their attention, care, and labour, at 
the period of the revolution J.What, 
but that of restiiotifig the preroga¬ 
tives of the crown witliin the narrow¬ 
est limits possible, CWisistently with 
the energy of the state ? V'^hat have 
cur ancestors been so much employ¬ 
ed in, but that of exaniining the prin¬ 
ciple 6n whicli the prerogatives of 
the crown wefe granted ? Why, my 
lords7 it would be a little too much 
to^irgue, first, that we ye. rtght in 
recogni7.ing the pre.iT)<gatives of thd 
crown, as settled at revolution ; 
and then io sa'L that it becomi^is».‘'i 
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less in the hands o[ a regent, who safety, in its turn again, depends on 
must hayc as much occasion fof it as the power of the crown, or upon those 
the hing can have ; for it is for the be- who have the controul of the crpwn, 


nef t, !iot of the king, or of the re¬ 
gent, but it is an energy given to the 
regal power of the sovereignty, for 
the benefit of the people ! It would 
be a little too muc’n to say, it was use¬ 
ful in the hiisds of the king, apd use¬ 
less, if not mischievous, in the hands 
of the regent. No, my lords, it must 
be always useful or always useless, in 
the hands of cither king or regent; 
and, sni'ely, the noble carl will not 
«ay, there ,are any circumstances in 
the prcijent times, or in the present 
state of affairs in this country, that 
call for a diminution in thi?energy of 
executive authority j or, if the noble 
earl' were to undertake to establish 
the proposition, that the whple of 
the prerogatives of the crown ought 
not to devplvc upon the regent, that 
some of it would be useless, and some 
mischievous, what course would the 


or those who exercise the functions 
of the crown. The question, then .is, 
whether the present be a j>eriod fit 
for curtailing the power of the crown ? 
I think it is not} for which reason I 
am against the proposition of the no- 
ble^rl, wKich proposes a curtailment 
so considerable as that of depriving 
it of the power of creating peers. 
With regard to the other house of 
parliament, it is true, that the regent 
is to be allowed the power of dissol- 
viue that house, but that is the only 
cuiuroul which the crown has; for, 
over this house, it has no power, aqd 
I would venture to ask your ^lofdf 
siiips, whether you think it decent 
for you, consbiering the circumstan¬ 
ces of the country, and pafliculkrly 
the present state of the regal power, 
to emancipate yourselves from the 
constitutional controul of the crown. 


noble earl be constrained to take ? 
Why, that the energy of regal au¬ 
thority ought to be different in the 
hands of the king from that of the 
tegent ; that what may be good and 
useful in tlie one case, may be mis¬ 
chievous and useless ki the other; 
that what ought to’ be exertedJn full 
vigour ill il'.e one, should be suspend¬ 
ed in the other) for that is, really, 
neither more nor less th^ii the pro¬ 
position which tlie noble earl has un¬ 
dertaken to pro've, 

** The ^’arious branches of the le¬ 
gislature, by their reciprocal controul 
and balance of each other, produce 
that' enei-gy which constitutes the 
'firmness, and that symmetry whicA 
constilUtes the beauty of thaf stu- 
pendoifs fabiic,'called the ci astRn- 
tidn pf Engl add, and upon the pre- 
servai^ion of which depends the safe- 
•ty t'lis country. j^Mudi of that 


which you do by assenting to the re¬ 
striction against creating peers, by 
which you tie down and fetter the 
crpwn against any power to coun¬ 
terpoise yours, while you allow the 
crown power over the other house 
of parliament, by dissolving it* My. 
lotfls, I am sure that such is far from 
being your lordships’ indention ; hut 
1 must maintain, that such would be 
the effect of your dordships’ concur¬ 
ring in the vote whici» is now propo¬ 
sed to .you.” 

I.ord Grenville, assenting to the* 
limitations respecting the peerage, 
objected to the exception in favour 
of military services. “ It w^s a le 
principle,” he said, “ it - vas the glorjf' 
of tliis great and happycc untry, that 
there was not a man in it, let fila situ¬ 
ation be however humble, who might 
not expect to rise by talent into the 
highest offices of the. st^te. There 
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was not* a peasant’s son who might 
not aspire to sit one day as high as 
any, eyen tiie highest of their lord- 
ships. was in this that the spring 
and principle was to be found, which 
supported the people of this country 
under all the pressure of their bur¬ 
thens. That house received no small 
share of its splendour from eminent 
men, who had risen into.it from the 
humble ranks of life. the reso¬ 
lution, however, making an exception 
id favour of those who may achieve 
eminent naval or military services, 
the path of honour, and the object of 
laudable ambition was circumscribed. 
That pride which every Englishman 
feltiin the knowledge of the doctrines 
^vhich he had just asserted, was sup- 
rpressed, and the most fatal principles 
were introduced. Were their lord- 
shjps p;«pared thus Ho circumscribe 
the path to honour ? Were they pre¬ 
pared thus to stigmatize themselves, 
byKCStablishing so invidious a distinc¬ 
tion ? Were they prepared to declare, 
that those who held peerages for ci- 
*vil services, either as legal men or as 
statesmen, held them by a title less 
worthy than that of the great,and 
eminent persons who had been justly 
distinguished for their naval and mi¬ 
litary achievements ? He was sure 
that he slpjukrnot be understood as 
tirarcciating the merits of tlte heroes 
of the countfy. With the utmost 
rebjiect for them, was not ready 
to say, that their professions were 
exclusively tlie luosi hunoiiiable or 
the most advantageous. There were 
•other meau'^ of rising to rank in tlie 
jfceerage, and those perhaps not infe¬ 
rior to military and naval distinction 
No mai^ould chiiik lightlyof th 
m er j trfiwmidh had placed the XTuke o 
Manborough, or the representative 
of Lord Nelson, hi that house. But 
the son of Lord Clistham need not 


shrink before either of them in point 
of paternal gloiy. Was the peerage, 
then^ to be confined to milit$r^and 
naval merit ^ If the prince*chcw\o 
find a suitable depositaryfor the scjiils,^ 
no doubt he might find abidcharac-*' 
ters in that house; but was he to be 
prevented from looking for a proper 
person au'.ong other classes of his ma¬ 
jesty’s subjects ?” 

Lord Lansdowne’s amendment 
was carried by a majority of three,—- 
105 to J02. When the second re¬ 
solution was put to the vote. Lord 
Liverpool, in conformity to Lord 
Grenville’s opinion, md^ed an amend¬ 
ment, omitting the excepti<^n in fa¬ 
vour of military services, and tlie re¬ 
solution p'aiscd by a majonty of lix. 
The third and fourth were agreed to 
without a division. The fifth pAssed 
as it. came from the Commons, the 
amendment* bcdig negatived by 100 
to 97. When the resolutions were 
reported. Lord Liverpool said, he 
should move to restore the words 
which llic committee had agreed to 
leave out in the first resolution ; but 
the Marquis of Lansdowne replied, 
that as two distinct restrictions had 
since been voted, by which means ^ 
the resolutions would appear incon- 
,8istent, he would wave any opposi- 
tion^ retaining, however, his express¬ 
ed opinion to its full extent. The re¬ 
solutions, therefor^passed Lords 
ill the same form as they came from 
the Commons, exc cpt j n the point 
relating to militar^fmcc j and this 
amendment was afterwards agi’^ed to 
in the Commons, without any ob¬ 
jection, 

Hiese preliminary measures having 
leen thus selttlcd, a deputation from 
houses wBiited on the prince and 
fttc queen, to acquaint tjienf with the 
resolutions which ^had been passed. • 
The queen ai^vvered,that ** that sense 
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of (Entrant! gratitude to the king, and 
of obJigation to the,country, which 
hi 1789 readily ti! pro¬ 
mise her most earnest attention to 
thq anxious and momentous trust at 
that tiriie intended to be reposed in 
her by parliament, had been strength¬ 
ened, if possible, by the unintorriipt- 
ed enjoyment of those blessings which 
she had continued to experi,erife un¬ 
der the protection of his majesty since 
that peiiod ; and she should bo want¬ 
ing to all her duties, if she hesitated 
to accept the sucird tnmf which was 
now offered to her. The assistance, 
in point of cdanciland advice, which 
the wisdom of parliament proposed 
to provide for her, made her under- 
takl* the charge \fith gr 9 .a\er hopes 
«f being able satisfactorily to fulfil 
the important duties which it must 
impose upon lier. Of the naturp and 
importance of that effarge,” said her 
majesty, “ I cannot but be duly sen¬ 
sible, involving as it does every thing 
which is valuable to myself, as well 


regard for the inten?st of hOf majesty 
and the nation, I should be feady to 
undertake the weighty and important 
trust proposed to be invested in me,' 
under the restrictions an^. limitations 
stated in those resolutions. 


' ** Conscious that every feeling of 
my heart would have prompted me, 
from dutiful affection to my beloved 


father and .sovereign, to have shown 
all the rcwrential delicacy towards 
him inculcated in those resolutions. 


I cannot refrain from expressing n?y 
regret, that I should not have been 
allowed the opportunity of manifest¬ 
ing to hi;', ifflicted and loyal subjects 
that such woi.^d have been my con¬ 
duct. * 


“ Deeply impressed, however, witlt 
the necessity of tranquillizing .the,'' 
public mind, and determined to sub¬ 
mit to every {i«<rsonaI sacrifice ci^jn- 
sistent with the regard I owe to the 
security of my father’s crown, and 
the equal rogavd I owe to the •"<’1- 
farc of his p-.-oide, 1 do not hesitate 


the highest interests of a people, 
endeared to me bv so many tiei and 
considerations, but by nothing so 
strongly as by their Steady, loyal, af¬ 
fectionate attachment to the best of 
kings.” 

The piinrc’s reply manifested, but,, 
in a dignified manner, his displeasure 
at ilie course which had been pur¬ 
sued. T^.was in these words : “ My* 
LiOrds and Gentlemen,—I receive the 
communication which the two houses 
have directed \ vVt.'-to make to me, of 
their joint resolutions, on the subject 
of providing for ‘ the exercise of the 
royal authority, during his majesty’s 
illness,' w'itli those sentiments of re- 
gard which I must ever'entertain for 
tilt united de->irts of the t wo'liouses'. 

the same senti'T.eiit; 1 re* 
ccivc the cx]’re?s.;'d ‘hopes of the 
Lords and Comirfons, that from my 


to accept theolHceand situation pro- 
po; d to me, re.^tricted as they are, 
>still retaining every opinion express¬ 
ed me nj>on a former and similar 
distressing occasion. 

“ In undertaking the trust propo. 
sed to me, I an^ well aware ofrthe 
diffifidties of the situation in which 
1 shall be placed ; but I shall rely* 
with confidence upon* the constitu¬ 
tional advice of an enlightened par¬ 
liament, ami the zralour. support of 
a generous and loyal people. I will 
use all the means left to me to merit 
both. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen.—Yoti 
Tvill communicate this my answeit tef’ 
!'the two houses, accompanied by my 
most fervent wishes and pVa^«"'S. that 
the lliivine Will may extricate us afi'd 
the nation from the grievous embar- 
rassiuents of our present cunditiou, 
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bv the speedy restoration of his ma- 
^ 's health.” , 

ord Liverpool now moved a re¬ 
solution for putting the great seal to 
a commission for opening 
11. tfie parliament. Earl Grey, 
wlio had been absent during 
the previous proceedings, protested 
against them in the strong language 


of his party, accusing ministers of 
flagrant usurpation, and of grossly 
violating the constitution. ‘There- 
solntion passed upon a divisJSnofSl 
to S3. It passed the Commons, and 
on January 15th, the session open-" 
cd under the regency by this com- 
missinn. 

S 
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No. I. 

List ^ Public ActSt jMSsed in *the 

Fourth Session ^the Fourth Par- 
^iiament of the tfnited Kingdom 
« Great Britain and Ireland-—SOth 
^George III, ^ 

ji« An Act for continuing to his 
certain duties on malt, su- 
gar7 tobacco, and snuff, in Great 
Britain; and on pensions, offices, and 
personal estates in England, for the 
service of the year 1810. 

'2. Act for raising the sum of 
10,500,0001. by Excheq^uer bills, for 
the service of Great Britain, for the 
,year IJJIO, 

3. Act for raising the sum* of 

l*500,000l.*by Exchequer bills, for 
the service of Great Britain, for the 
year 1810. • 

4. Act to indemnily such persons 
iu the united kingdom as havp omit- 

• ied to qualify themselves for offices 
and ^ployments, and for extending 
th||i times limited foi those purposes 
respectively, until the 25th day of 
1811. ; and- to permit such 
persons in i^reat Britaii^.a8 havc^mit* 
te^tcr^pke and file affidavits of the 
execution of indentures of derks to 
attorneys and solicitors, to make and 


file the same on or befofc the Ist day 
of Hilai-y Term, 1811. * ^ 

5. Act to prohibit the distillation 
of spirits ffopi corridor grain in Gi%at 
Britain for a limited time; and to 
continue, until four months after^he 
expiration of such prohibition, an 
act of the l^st session of parliament, 
to suspend the importation of Bri¬ 
tish or Irish made spirits into Great 
Britain or Ireland respectively. 

6. Act to enable his Royal High¬ 
ness George Prince of Wales to 
grant leases of certain lands and pre¬ 
mises called Prince’s Meadows, in 
the parish of Lambeth, in the coun¬ 
ty of Surrey, parcel of his said royal 
mghneas’s duchy of Cornwall, for 
the purpose of building thereon. 

7. Act for punishing mutiny and 
desertion ; and for the better pay¬ 
ment of the army anSTtheir quarters. 

8. Act for settling and^ecuring a 
certain annuity on Vwkrdtfnt Welling¬ 
ton, and the two next persons to 
whom the title of Viscount Welling¬ 
ton shall descend, in consideration of 

^is eminent services. 

gt_Act to cbntinue, until the 35th 
ISy^ hfarch, 1811, so much of an 
acl*of the 47th year of his^Majesty as 
f allows a bounty on British plantation 
raw sugar eaf^oTted. 
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10. Act for making perpetual ccr- distillers; and for amending tke latau 

taiapf^^tbe provisions of an act </ the iclating to the distillery in Ireland. 
flfni yedi of King George thc/first, * 16. Act for further continuing, 
fo^ preventing the clandestine run- until the twenty-fifth day of Marcn, 
ning of‘uncustomed goods, and for 1811, an art of the forty-first yesu( 
preventing frauds relating to th#j::us- of his present Majesty, for prohibi-' 
toips. ting the exportation from Ireland, 

11. Act to continue, until the and for permitting the importation 
25th day of March, 1815, _yveral into Irelan^ duty-free, of corn and 
laws relating to the encouragement othcjr provivions. 

of the Greenland whale fishei ies. 17. Act to continue, until the 

12. Act to continue, /until the 25th day of March, 1811, an ac? for 

twenty-fifth day of Marclf, 1812, an regulating the drawbacks and boun« 
act made in the forty-sixth year of tiesi the exportation of sugar from 
his present Majesty, for permitting Ireland. * ; 

the importation of masts, yard.s, bow- 18. Act ior further continuing, 
aprit.*!, au*d timber for naval purposes, until* the 25th day of March, 1^11, 
from the British tolonie^ In North certain bounties and drawbacks on 
America, duty free., the exportation of sugar from Great? 

1ft. Act to continue an act, made Britain; and for suspending the cotinJ' 
in the forty fourth year of his pre- torvailing duties and bounties on 
sent Majesty, for pefmitfiijg the ex- gar, when the outies imposed by an 
portation of salt from the port of act of the 16th year of his present 
Nassau in \he Island of New Provi- Majesty shall he suspended. 
donee, the port of Exuma and the J9. Act for further continuing, 
port ot Crooked Island in the Baha- until the 25th day of March, 1811, 
ma Islands, in American ships com- an act made in the ^9111 year of his 
ing in ballast; and to amend and present Majesty^, for prohibiting the 
continue an act made in the forty- exportation from, and permitting the 
eighth year of his present Majesty, importation to Great Britain of corn, 
for peiuijtl ing sugar and CO flee to be and for allowing the importation of 
exportc'd from his Majesty’s colouie^ otlicr articles of provision, vvithout 
or plantaiiens to any port in Europe pkya pnt of duty, 
to the southward of Cape I’inislerre, 20. Act for removing (h)ubts as t^ 
znd cor^i to be‘ imported fiom such the power of appointing superintend- 
port, and froirTtiie coast of Africa, ants of quarantine, .and their assist¬ 
ant© the said colonies and plantations, ants. 

until the tweffty»ilfth day of March, 21. 7\ct for amending and continue 
1815. ^ ing so amended, until the 25th day 

14. Act for the. regulation of his of March, 1812, an act of .the 45th 
Majesty’s royal marine forces while year of his present Majesty, for coi^ 
on shore. , * ^"olidating and extending the seyerm 

lo. Act to grant tti his MajestyJ ’aws in force, fop allowing the iifi- 
dutics upon spirits made or* disrtUefl'* portatfon and exportati*iNj£certaiji 
in lirlai'id corn ; to allow c«r- goods and merchandize into aiKWrdm 
tain dra\y^^k»‘pn the exportation certain ports in the West Indies, 
jthereof; to make fur^^hef regulations 22. Act for authorising the lords 
/or tlv. encouragement of« licensed commiswioivrrs of the treasury to puv- 
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thasegjrtaia quays withm the port 34«. Act for,allowing the export- 
of Iliondon. ^ V atioi|oi British and Irish ift^ide mjJt 

23. Act for granting aunuitics to f from|onc partof the united Itingdom 
discharge certain Exchequer bills. to the other. 

IM. Act to amend an act, passed 3^ Act for altering the'mode of 
-inthehst session of Parliament, for collhlttiig the duty on itimrancetl 
completing the militia of Great Bri- against loss by fire., upon property 
tn'M j and to make further provision in his Mijent^’s islands and posies- 
fo Cv>mpietlng the said i|ilitja. sions jm ti. West Ii dies, ami cke- 

25. Act to amend fiev(.“,il acts, re- where beyond che and tor ex- 

lating to the local militia of Great empting certam bonds and irceipts 
Britain. from stamp du^y, for givn-ig uliei in 

26. Act for trraniing a duty on cerrainca£e3of.stampRsp'ji)cdormi.s- 
fbreign plsjtj Ii;.e r. i.iken out of ware- used, and for explaniing partof an 
house and expo: ted to foreign parts, act passed in the yenr of his 

27. Act to continue, until the 25th Mi.je 5 rv *8 reign, for gr.uVi;ij;j 'jtamp 
dayofMarch, I831,cerlaiu i-eNifl-icie duties ir ^re<«t Britain. 

in the Parliament of Ireland, '^or the 36.- Act (dr gccfi't'.iig aiinuiiie'? to 
better regulation of the silk manufac- discharge an additional n'unbc'' of 
Uire', Exchequer bids • 

28. Act for iacreaijilng the rates of 37 .^Acl for enabiing his Majesty 

^lubsistence to be paid to innkeepers to anTiuity on tiis di ver,e 

and others on quartering soldiers. Highness tU" Duke of ^Brunswick 

29. Act to amend an act of the Wolfei.butrr;!. 

.la^t session of Parliament, for amend- ‘.58. Act to extend the provisions 
ing the Irish road acts. of mi act passed in tin' 48th year of 

30. Act to regulate the fees pay- his present Majesty 's Ktgn, in'ituled, 

abletocoroners in Ireland, upon hold- * An act to permit certain Goods im- 
ing inquisitions.. ported into Ireland to be warehoused 

31. Act for augmenting the siila- oraecured without the Duties due on 
ries of the Lords of Session, Lords the Importation thereof being first 
Comqjissioncrs of Justiciary, and Ba- tl^id,’ and to amend the same. 

rpns of Exchequer in Scotlancb-mnd 39^ Act for repaying in certain ca- 
j jjdgee in ft-eland. ses the duty paid on the export of fo- 

32. Act to repeal certain parts of i%ign plain linen. ^ 

several acts of tho Parliament of Ire- 40. Act for discon!muing the boun- 
land, so far as relates to the limiting ty on exportation of ^l,^f vitriol, 
the number of persons to be^carried and allowing a drawblick of a pro- 
I’Jby stage coaches or other carriages ; portion of the duties paid^n the im- 
•for enacting other limitations in lieu portation of foreign brimstone used 
thereof; and for other purposes" re- in making oil of vitriol, 
dating thereto. V 41.'Act for placing tloe duties of 

Act for enabling tenants in <J;awkers and pedlars under the ma- 
tail and for life, and also eccleSiasti- lihg^ent of the commissioners of 
c^ persons, to grant land for *the, haekney coaches. ^ » 

purpose of endowing schools in Ire- 42. Act for consolidating the du- 

tics «f custoTiiiier the Isle of Man, 
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and for j^ladiig the laihe under the 
maoagen^ent of the commissionfrs of 
cuttom'i in England. i 

48. Act for maintaining and keep¬ 
ing in rejiair roads made and badges 
.huilt in Scotland, under the aluo- 
fity of the parliamentary commission¬ 
ers for Highland roads and bridges. 

44. Act to provide for a durable 
allowance of superannuation to the 
officers of excise in Scotland, under 
certain restrictions. 

4n 5. Act for raising the sum of 
12 ,000,0001. Ijfy way of annuities. 

46. Act for encouraging the con- 
sumptioi^ of malt liquor in Ireland. 

47* Act to extepd and qmcnd the 
provisions of an act madetin the 37th 
year of his present Majesty, for the 
relict' and maintenance of insolvent 
debtors detained in prison^in Ireland. 

48. Act to repeal three^Acts, made 
in the 28th,, 30th, and 46th year of 
his present Majesty, for limiting the 
number of persons to be carried on 
the outside of stage coaches or other 
carriages, and to enact other regula¬ 
tions for carrying theobjects of the 
said acts into effect. 

49. Act to amend the laws for the 
relief of the poor, so far as relate to 
the examining and allowing the ac« 
counts of churchwardens and over¬ 
seers by justices of the peace. ^ 

50,, Au to gtplain and amend an 
act made in tl^ast session of Par¬ 
liament, relating to the relief and em¬ 
ployment of tne^oor, so far as re¬ 
lates to thte moreeffectpal carrying 
the same into execution; and to ex¬ 
tend the provisions thereof to parishes 
^hich shalhnot have adopted thepro-|J 
visions of an act of tlw 224 
his present Majesty, for tiie better,re¬ 
lief and ei^^oymeat of the po.,>r. 

SI, Act!'to f^eal sojmuch of an 
■aet pasaed in the 7tlk year of King 
Uame|.1he first, as relates tft the pu- 


^kbment of women delivered«of jhas- 
J^tard children; and to make Othor 
f provisions in Iku thereof. 

52. Act to amend so much ^ an 
act, passed in the eighth* and nhith 
year of King William the third, as' 
requires poor persons receiving alma 
to wear badges. 

53. Act ^r preventing frauds re¬ 
lating to the exportation of Britisli 
and i-rish made malt from one part 
of the United Kingdom to the other* 

54. Act to revive and continuef 
until the 25th clay of March, 1811, 
an act of the 39th year of his pr^nt 
Majesty, for the more effectual en¬ 
couragement of the British fishq^ies. 

55. Act to prohibit the import¬ 
ation of Italian silk crapes and 
nies, and to increase the shares* of 
seizures payable to officers in respect 
of foreign wrought silks and’foreign 
manufactured leather gloves. 

56. Act to explain and ame nd an .' 
act passed i« the last session of Par- 
liament, for continuing and making 

{ lerpctual several duties of one .sbu- 
ing and sixpence in the pound,, re^ 
pe^ed by an act of the last sessfon 
of Parliament, on offices and employ¬ 
ments of profits, and oil annuities, pen¬ 
sions and stipends. •< 

5f. Act to revive and continue, un¬ 
til the 25th day of March, 1815, an 
act of the 23a year‘of his present 
Majesty, for the more cffectuai-en¬ 
couragement of the manufacture;'of 
flax in Great Britain. -s • ; 

58. Act to amend several acts-for ^ 
the redemption and sale of. the land 
tax. , .'V 

59’. Act for more effectua'Uj^ip^e- 
venting the embezzlement of moisejrj. 
or sedurities for money, ^selonging to 
the "public, by any collector, recei¬ 
ver, or other person intrusted with 
the receipt, care, or management 
thereof* • 
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60. Act for permitting the export* the service of Great Britain, for the 

atbuto Newfoundland of forSign salt A year 1 810 . ’ 

duty free, from the import warehouses \ 701 Act to enable the coAmi^Wi- 
at the port of Bristol; and for re- ers ol his Majesty^s treasury to 
peafog so much of an act of the last Ex^quer bills, on the credit of sich 
Session as allows salt, the produce of aidZfr supplies as have been or sh^, 
any part of Europe south of Cape be granted by Parliament for the seri 
Finisterre, to be snipped in any port vice of Great Britain, for the year 
of Europe direct to ceripin ports in 1810*. 

North America. 71. Act for appropriating part of 

61. Act for making sugar and cof- the surplus of the stamp duties grant- 

ihe, of Guadaloupe, Saint Eustatia, ed in the 48th year of his present 
Saint Martin, and Saba, liable to the Majesty, for defraying the charges 
sanrt' duty on importation as sugar of the loan made and stock created 
and <iofree, not of the British planta- in the present session df Parliament, 
tions, 72. Act for improving and, com- 

Act for the more efFectual*pre- pletiug tlje harbour on the north aide 
vention of smuggling in the Isle of of the Hilllof HSwth, near Dublin, 
Map. and rendering it a fit situation for his 

* 63. Act to enable his Majesty to Majesty’s packets. * 

authorise the exportation of the ma- 73, Act to alter, explain, and 
chinery necessary for erecting a mint amend tUb^^wf now in force respect- 
in the Brazils. ing the trade of bakers,Residing, out 

•. Act to permit the removal of of the city of London or the liberties 
goods, wares, and merchandize, from thereof, or beyond ten miles of the 
the port in Great Britain where first Royal Exchange, 
warehoused, to any pther warehou- 74. Act to grant to his Majesty 
sing port, for the purpose of export- certain additional duties upon letters 
ation. , and packets sent by the post within 

' 65. Act for uniting the offices of Ireland. , 

surveyor-general of the land revenues 75. Act to grant to his Majesty, 
of the crown, and surveyor-general of additional duty on dwelling-houses 

his Majesu’s woods, forests, j^hrks, in Iceland, in respect of the windows 
and chases. or lights therein. 

66, Act to Authorise the judge-ad- * 76. Act to repeakertain^utics un- 
vocate-general sepdand receive let- der the care of th?commissioners for 
ters and packets free from the duty managing the stamp duth^ in Ireland, 

, of postage. . and to grant new stiid^additional du- 

^ Act for the better preservation ties, and to amend the Uws relating 
of heath fowl commonly called black to the stamp duties in Ireland.. 

Arne, in the counties of Somerset and 77. Act for imposing additional 

i f)e|on. > duties of customs on certain species 

f 68. Act for raising the sum imjiorted into Great Bri- 

J ,400,000l.j by way of annuities, for tam, . , 

the service of Ireland. * ^ * 78. Act to repesdi Wvact* made in 

* 69. Act for raising the sum of the forty-seventh, yfeXr of his pi^nt y 
6,000,0001,, by Exchequer bills, for Majesty,fo*r suppressing insurjrectioni 
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and preventing the disturbances'of ]Sast. India Goiiipany sh&ll atd 
the public peaces in Ireland. , /take up jships. 

' 19* Act for regulating thf on-/ 87. Acttoamendtwoac«,-ii^atiiBg 
^tjpuance of licences for distilling^ to the raising men for the serwci! of 
spirits from sugar in the Lowlands of the East India Company; and the 
Scotland. ' " quartering and billettmg such men % 

' 80. Act for reviving and further ahd to trials by regimental courts 

continuing, until, the 25th day of mnrtiaL 

March, 1811, several laws for^jallow- 88. Act^to make provisions for a 
Jng the importation of certain fish l^i^ted tin:e respecting certain grants 
from Newfoundland and the coast of of offices. 

Labrador, and of certain fish from 89. Act for defraying, until tkb 
parts of the coast of his Majesty’s SSthdayof March, 1811, the charge 
North American colonies, and for oi the pay and clothing of the ihui- 
granting bounties thereon. tia of Ireland, and for making ^ow- 

81. Act to continue, until the first anccs in certa.'n cases to subaltern 
day of’August, ISll, certain acts offiters of the said militia during 
foi*appointing ceftnmissip^ers to en- peace. 

quire into the fees, gratuities, per* 90. Act for defraying the charge 
quitites, and emoluments received in of the pay and clothing of the militia 
several public offices in Ireland, to and local militi^ in Great Britain for 
examine into any abhse3^>iucfi may the year 1810. * * 

exist in tlie same, and into llic mode 91. Act to revive and continue, 
of receiving, collecting, issuing, and until the 25th day of March, 
accounting for public money in Ire- and amend so much of an act ma&c 
land. in the thirty-ninth and fortieth year 

82. Act to amend the laws relative of his present Majesty, as grants cer- 

to the,sale of flax seed and hemp seed tain allowances to adjutants and ser¬ 
in Ireland. jeant majors of the militia of England 

83. Act to repeal several acts re- disembodied under an act of the same 
spccting the woollen manufacture, session of parliament. 

and for indemnifying persons liable!^ 92. Act for making allowarypcs in 
any penalty for having acted contrary certoin cases to subaltern officers of 
thereto. * the militia in' Great Britain, whijp 

tH. ^ ft for augmenting parochiali disembodied. • 

stipends, in cerfSJh cases, in Scotland. 93. Act for tlie improving ahd 

85. Ac^to regulate the taking of completing the harbour of Holyhead, 
securities io*^Il ■ttffices, in respect of in the Isle of Anglesca. 

which secui-ity ought to be given ; 91-. Act for granting to hi» Ma* i 

and for avoiding the graht of all such jesty a sum of money to be raised by - 
office*!, in the event of such security lotteries. * . ■ % 

not being given within a time \o be ^ 95. Act to enable the corporation<■ 
limited after the grant of such office. \ /or preserving and improving^.thte, 

86 . A^^a#c>3d two acts pflSSfeif'*^ port of Dublin, to erect, repair, and 
in the‘t|ipK^ih.th and fort} thifd maintain lighthouses round the coasts 
years of hwt'jpre^nt Majesty, for re- of Ireland, and to raise a fund for 
gulating the inanheit in* which the defraying the charge thereof. 
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^ ' 96 ,. Act to^mcnd an act passed iji^ and for rf-eiiacting such, of the pro- 
»]taMon>df Parliament,’intirnlcdr^visionR thereof as hare lieeii found 
Act fbir increasing the Rate* vsefullwith amendtntents. , ,. • 

of Subsistence to be paid to Inn- IW^Act for altering the amount 
keepers and others, on quartering of cer/aiii duties of assessed 
Soldiers.” ^graiii^ by an act passed iiuliefbrt^-. 

97 . Act to continue, until the fif# ’eighth year of his present Majesty’s^l.'* 
day of July, 1811, and to amend reign, and r>r granting to hia Majesty 
several acta for granting certain rates, ceitain other duties ot assessed tasea 
and duties, and for allow^ig cerlaia on the*articles iheivin mentioned, ' 
drawbacks and bounties on goo8?f 105, Act to regulate tin; mannei*, 
wttres, and merchandize imported into of making surcharges of the duties of 
atijd exported from Ireland; and to assessed taxes, and of the tax upon 
grant to his Majesty, until the s.dd the profits arising from property, 
fifth day of July, iHll, certain new professions, trades, and*oirices, and 
and adaitional duties 011 the impor- for amending the acts relating to the 
tatioD, and to allow .drawhackj,on said duties respectively. • 

the exportation of certain gmids, KHi. AlK for regulating the man- 
wares, and merchandize into and from ner of assessifig lands in certain cases 
f celabd. to tlte duties arising from the promts 

98. Act for raising the sum of of propei ty, professions, trades, and 
216,1)001., by Treasury bills, for the offices,•aiMUi'r living lelicf from the 
service of Ireland, for the year 1810. said dutics^i occasion of losses in 

9f).,Aft to anieud the several acts other cases therein mentioned. 

Vcjating to tlie making of malt, and 107. Act to regulate the examina- 

the granting of permits and certifi- tion and payment of assignments for 

cdtcs, and the regulations of braziers, clothing of his Majesty’s forces. 

and of persons employing more than 108. Act to amend and enlarge the 

one still in Irelantf. powers of an act passt=din the second 

100. Act for respiting certain fiiA'S year of his present Majesty, for the 

imposed on stills in Ireland. encouragement of the fisheries of this 

lOL Act for confirming an agree- kingdom, and the protection of the 

uient for the purchase of the prisf^re persons employed therein. 

aq|i butlcrnge of wines in Ireland, lOlk Act tocoiitinuefoi two years,’ 

entered into by the commissioners of a»d from thence until the I'iid of the 

his Majesty’sTre^furyin Ireland, and then next session of«parliaul?ftt, and 

the Ribht Honourable Walter Earl amend anact madeintheforty-seventh 
" ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

from fia- 

Alaiesty’s reign." * f 10. Act to allow, uni-I the first 

i i02. Act for the more effectually day oi August, li-iU, the hiinging 
fjwveflting the administering and ta- ,^>f coals, culm, jind cinders to London 
king of unlawful oaths in Irel|nd ; Weskrmn.ter ly inland naviga- 
aiu! for the protection of magistrtites tiou. . . , 

and witnesses in criminal cases. HI. A ct to limit .yte Amount ql 

lOIl. Act for repealing the several pensions to ^.e graidcd out of the 
law* relating to prison* in Ireland, civil list of .Scoiuiul. 


of Ormonde and Ossoiy and his tru,- year ot im present 
;jtees,,in pursuance of an act ifcade in preventing improper persons 
of his oresent vine* ariTxs in Ireland. • 
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M2. Act for abnid£;iii(r the form y. 


idgmg 

of extracting decrei^t o? the C^urt ofi^: 
Sessioir in Scotland, and for tye reguf i 
iation of certain parts of tlie proceed. : 
mgs qI that cotfrt. $ 

113. Act for enabling his Eajesty, 

\to raise the sum’of 3»C^,0001., for 
the service of Great Britain. 

• 114. Act for granting to jns Ma* 
je’sty a sum of money, to be raised by 
Exchequer bills, and to be advanced 
and applied in the manner and upon 
the tenhs therein mentioned, for the 
relief of the united company of mer¬ 
chants of England trading to the East 
Indies. • 

115. * Act for granting to his Ma¬ 
jesty certain sumtf of mone^ out of the 
consolidated fund of C^reat Britain, 
and for applying certain monies there¬ 
in mentioned, for the service of tlie 
year 1810; and fot* fiftlfeer *appro- 
priating the supplies granted in this 
session of'Parliament. 

116. Act to extend and amend the 
term and provisions of an act of the 
thirty-ninth and fortieth year of his 
present Mmesty, for the better pre- 
servationbi timber in the New Forest, 
in the county of Southampton, and 
for ascertaining the boundaries of the 
said, forest,. and of the lands of tl^e 
crown within the same. 

117. Act to direct that acSounts 
of incri^se and-.diminution of public 
salaries, pen^ili», and allowances, 
shall be annually laid before Parlia¬ 
ment^ and to rsgulate and controul 
the granting and paying of such sa- 
lari^ pensions, and all6wance8. 

118. Act for regulating the offices 

of regtste^s of Admiralty and PrizCy 
Courts. • ^ ^ 

119. A^»|^ further hm^ding 
and enhirglK^rthe powers of an «ct 
of the fori^i&^h year of his present 

■ Mi^esty ,dbf consoudatifi g and render¬ 
ing ' more ef&ctual the several acts 


•Sor the purchase of 

further improvement 

and places near to Weslthihsfi^:|||dl 

and the two houses of Parliam^l: 


rS 


^ No. II. 

Treaty between Napoleon and Lims 
I Buonaparte, 

His Majesty the Emperor of the 
French, King of Italy, Protecto**of 
the League of the Rhine, and Medi¬ 
ator of the Swiss Confederacy, and 
his Majesty the King of HeUand, 
being desirous of terminating the dif- 
fei\;nces that Have arisen between 
them, and ofmaking the independence 
of Holland harmonize with the ntfw 
circumstances wherein the Ei^lish 
orders in counfiil of 1807 have pmced 
all the maritime powers, ha^e agreed 
to come to a mutual understanding 
thereon, and to that end have^nom.b 
nated as their plenipotentbries, viz. 
his Majesty the Emperor of France, 
&c. the Sicur John Baptiste Nompere, 
Count de Champagny, Duke of Ca- 
dore. Grand Eagle of the Legion of 
Honour, See., his Majesty’s Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, See ,; and his 
Majesty the King of Holland, Charles« 
Henry Verheuil, Admiral of Holland, 
Grand Eagle, of the Legion of Ho¬ 
nour, Grand Cross of the Dutch. Or¬ 
der of Union, his Majesty’s Ambas¬ 
sador to the Emperor and King; who, 
after exchanging their full poweftik ^ 
have agreed upon the following artiv*^ 
cles: • 

Art. I. Until the English govorn- 
ment shall have solemnly abi^gated 
the restrictions contained in its qrdfers 
in council of 1807, all commence 
whatsoever is prohibited between the 
ports of England and the portil of Hol¬ 
land. Should there be reasons for 
granting licences, those only -shall be 
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deKveredi^ the qama be^k Nymeguen, Bomiad^ and Won* 
'*^‘‘lwiv|&a]^or. V, ;; ^drichcm; then ^e ^Acipal stream 

uA>6di^l»ofl8,000meD,ofwhich ^ thtlMerwe, which runs «ntovt|te 
Ojaball be. cavalry, and consisting ^iesbcch, through which, and aW 
of 6,000 Fi*cnch and 12,000 Dutch, throuA the Hollandsch Diep, awT 
shall be placed at all the mouths of .the'Wolkerak, the line of demarca* .. 
the rivers, together with officers of tion shall be continued, until it reacli" 

' the .French customs, to see that the the sea at .Uieningen or Gravelingen, 
contents of the foregoiogsnrticle are leaving on the lett the Isle of Schou- 
carried into complete effedt. ^ ^wen. 

III. These troops shallbepatd,feB, VII. Each of the ceded provinces 
arid.'clothed by the Dutch govern- shall be released from all debts not 
m^. incurred for its own interests, sanc- 

s XV^ All vessels violating the first tioned by its particular government, 
.artiiBl^"'that may be taken on the and funded upon its teititory. 

Dutch coast by French men of war, VIII. His Majesty the King of 
or privateers, shall be declared good Holland, in order to co-operiUte with 
prizes; and in case of any doubt the force of the French Empire, shall 
arising, such difficulty can alone be have afloat squadron of nine sail of 
decided upon by his Majesty the Em- the line and six frigates, armed «nd 
Ipen^. provided with six months stores, and 

VT The restrictions contained in ready fo 'jan# to sea by the 1 st day of 
the above articles shall be revoked, June next ^siiing j and also a fle¬ 
as 800*1 as England shall have solemn- tilla of 100 gun-boats, oi^other arm- 
ly revoked her orders in council of cd vessels. This force shall, during 
1807; and from that instant the the whole period qf the war, be main- 
French troops shall evacuate Holland, tained and kept in constant readiness, 
and restore to her the full enjoyment IX The revenues of the ceded 
of her independence. provinces shall belong to Holland un- 

VI. Inasmuch as it has been ado{»t- til the day of the exchange of the ra- 
ed as a constitutional principle in tifications of the present treaty. Un- 
Fraucs, that the thalweg of the Rhine til the same'dav the King of Holland 
forms the boundary <m the French shall defray all the charges of their 
empire; afld as the dock-yards of admiifistration. 

Antwerp are, by the present state of • X. All the merchandize ipported 
the boundaries bet,ween the two coun- by American vesselrtifat have arrived 
tries, unprotected and exposed, his in the ports of Holland sin^e the 1st 
MiHAly the King of Holland ccdec of Feb. 1809, shall^e put under se- 
•♦to fus* Majesty the Emperor'of the ^uestration, and made over to France, 
French, I^iog of Italy, &c., Dutch in order to Ifer disposing 'thereof ac- 
Baabant, the whole of Zealand, inclu- cording to the circufbstances and the 
Aing .lierein the Isle of Schouwen, % state t)f her political relations with 
thtt^art of Guelderland which is si-^tlic United States, 
tqptt on the lift bank of the Waal; ’ XE i¥ll merchandize of English 

8d\hat" henceforth the boundary‘be-, manufacture is prohibited in Hol- 
tween France and Holland shall be Ihnd. ‘ .* ► '' 

the thalweg of the Waal, from the XII. Measures of police shall be ^ 
fort of Schenkens, leaving pn tjie left adopted, fcr the purpose of strictly , 
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watching and taking into custody 
all insitrers of proMbited traffic, all 
smugglers, their abettors, $ccJ In ^ 
vrordf the Dutch govemme® pled* 
ges itself to extirpate the couijraband 
trade. , 

XIII. No depot of goods prohi 
bited in France, and that may give a 
colour to contraband traffic, cAn be 
establiblied within a distance of four 
leagues from the line of the French 
custom-houses; and ui case of tres¬ 
pass, all such depots shall be subject 
to seizure, though upon the Dutch 
territoi y. * 

XIV. With the reserve of these 
reslucttons, and *.0 long as* they shall 
be*in operation, liis Mfijcsly the Em¬ 
peror ihall suspend the prohibitory de¬ 
cree which shuts the frontier barriers 
between Holland and France. 

XV. Fully confuhng ^<-t]ib man¬ 
ner in which llic engagments result¬ 
ing from riic present tieaty shall be 
executed, his Majesty the Ernpcior 
and King guaranti^*s the integiity of 
the Dutch jiossisbions, such as they' 
shall be puisuant to this tieaty. 

XVI. The piesent tieaty shall be 
latiiicd, and the latifications exchan¬ 
ged at Paris, within the period of fif¬ 
teen days, or sooner, if possible. 

Done at Paris, this IGth of March, 
1811. (Signed) • 

CnAMOAONV, Duke ofX!Iadorc* 
Thc AdmsraiVruHLL'U, 

• No III. 

Decree (or nnvexing Holland to 
Fiance* ' 

P 4 (.<cr of Rambonillct, July 9th< ^ 

We, Napoleon, Emperor of tlie* 
French, of Italy, Prfttector of' 
the of the Rhine, Iije- 

diator of fhe«$wi3S Confederation, 
&c. ^cc., have decrnt(K«'aiid liercby 
dcc^eii. as follow ;-*• 


Title I.* 

ARTr I. Holland ia united to 
France. 

2. The city of Amsterdam ahall 
be the third e.ty of the rmpirc, 

*J. Holland shall have six senators, 
six deputies to the Council of State, 
23 deputies to the Legislative Body, 
and two judges in the Court of Cas. 
^ion. .* 

4. The officers by sear and land, ol 
whatever rank, shall be conilrinbd 
in their employments. Commissions 
shall be delivered to them signed with 
our ban J. The royal guaid shall be 
united to oui impel ial guard. 

Tf/LL II.—Of the AdminisSratiou 
for 1810. 

3. The Duke of Placentia, arcfi- 
treasurer of the empire, shall rep^i 
to Amsterdam in the capacity of 
our heiitenaut-general. He shall 
preside in the council of minUlcrs, 
and attend to the dispatch of busi¬ 
ness. Hii functions shall cease the 1st 
of Jamiaiy, 1811, the p'^iiod when 
the Fiencn administration shall com¬ 
mence. 

/i. All the public functionaries, of 
whatever rank, aie confirmed in thiii 
employments. 

^‘'iTLL III.—-Of the Finances, x 

I. The present contrikutions ahpli 
continue to be levied unlU the first 
oi Jauuaiy, 1811, at which penod 
the country shall be cased of that 
burden, and the imposts put on fiic 
same fooling as for the icst of the 
einpiie. ^ 

8. The budget of i eccip'ts and dis¬ 
bursements shall be submitted to out 
. approbation before the 1st of A1llig\|st 
next, 

Qnly one third of the presibi 
amount of interest upon the public 
debt shall be canicd to the accouu’^ 
cfc' p'=‘Mbtiirc for JblO. 

•I » 
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Th« in)tcw?8t of the debt for 180%/ with the localities and of the 

!iti4,l'809j not yet paid, shall be re- country. • ' , ' 

one third, and charged on *10. Our ministers arc Vharge^l^ 
tat bu^lget of 1810. -^R’ith lift execution of the present di{;;i^ 

9. The cxfstom-liouscs on thefron- crec. | 

, tier, other than those of France, shall , f (Signed ) Napoleok. 

be organised under the superintend- By the Emptfror. 

ance of our director-general of the (Signed) The Minister Sec. of State, 
custom-houses. The Dutcii custom- TiJ. B. Duke of Bassano. 

houses shall be incurporaled thei;e-^ 
with. No. IV. 


'The line of custom-houses, now 
on the French frontier, shall be kept 
up until the 1st of January, ISIl, 
when it shall be removed, and the 
communication of Holland with the 
cmpir^bccome free. • 

ip. I'he colonial prodac(^actually 
iff'HoUand, shall remain in the hands 
ofvthe owners, upon paying a-duty 
of 50 per cent, ad val^jorem. A de- 
claration*of the unmunt shall be made 
before the 1st of September at far¬ 
thest. I 

The said mercliaudi?;e, upon pay¬ 
ment of the duties, may be imported 
into France, and circulated through 
the whole extt nt of the empire. 

Tin F TV. . • 

II. There sliall be at Amsterdam 

• a spctyal administration, presided 
ober by one of our counsellors Df 
state, whicif* shall have the siiperin- 
tcndance of, andnlie necessary funds 

• to provide far the r«pairs of the dikes, 
polders, and other public works. 

• Title V. 

'*•12. In the course of the present 
m6.tth there shall be nominated, by 

. .WC Legislative Body of Holland, a 
coihmfssion of 15%ieinbers, to pro- 
cc^ to Pariii, in order to constitiite a 
council, whose business shall be*to 
regulate definitively all that relates 
to the public and local debts, and to 
conciliate the pi;inciples of the union 
> A. 


Act of Election of the Prince of Pon¬ 
te Corvo (General Bernadottc) la 
be Crown Prince. Dq^ted at Stock¬ 
holm, September 1, i81Q. 

We, the undersigned. States'Gene- 
ralofthe kimTclom of Sweden, Counts, 
Barons, Bisliops, Representatives of 
the Nobility, Clergy, Burghers, ipud 
Peasants, assembled in the Extraor¬ 
dinary T)?5^v,tt CJl'cbio, make knotvn, 
that his Riyal High ness Prince 
Charles Augustus of Schleswig Hol¬ 
stein Aiigustenburg, elected Prince 
Royal of Swcdi n, of the Goths and 
Vandals, being decease d without heirs 
male, and judging that it is our duty 
to prevent and to avert the dajiger to 
the independence and tranquillity of 
the kingdom, as well as to the riglits 
anjlprivile^^of its inhabitants, which 
might result from a vacancy of the 
thronej and a consequeut election ; 
c^ercisii'ig* nt the same the 

power which is rese^Ttf to us by the 
ninety-fourth aiticle of lliej:.oustitu- 
tionof the (>tli of Jur<r, ISOO, of elect¬ 
ing in such ca'C a new dyrasty;— 
for these rci!. <*ns, and conaiaering that 
the High a.id Mighty PrliU'C a'ld 
>Lord .lean Baptiste Jule Bcniadotte, 
i^Prince of Pivitb C'orvu, is endowed 
with virtues and qualities which give 
us tilie well-founded h'opdqf enjoying 
under the reign ct tUat*prince a gouil 
administratio?! afid prosperity, tlie 
fruits of a leg'd, energetic, 
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ficent goTsntnient^ Wei the States- 
OeAf^ral of StredeA^^l^n the propo* 
flition o£ouratf)|uM King now reign> 
jn^, under condition that tke saicK 
Prince a^d Lord the Prince oirePonte 
Corvo havci before his arrival .pn the, 
Swedish territory, embraced the evan- 
mlical Lutheran religion, and signed 
the conditions drawn up by us, have 
voluntarily elected, by free and unani-« 
mous suffrage, for ourselves and our 
descendants, the Pligh and Mighty 
Pnnee Jean Bapti<;le Jule Bernadotte, 
Prince of Ponte Corvo, to the digni¬ 
ty. of Prince Royal of Sweden, to 
reign in Sweden and its dependencies 
after the decease of our present au¬ 
gust sovereign (vf^ose days may the 
Almighty prolong !) to* be crowned 
King of Sweden, and receive the oath 
of fidelity; in short, to govern the 
kingdom according to the^^ral sense 
of the constitution of th^th of June, 
1809, andbf the other laws in force, 
as well fundamental as general and 
special, the whole confoimablc to the 
answeis which his royal highness shall 
now give, and afterwards at his ac- 
(ession to the thione. We also con¬ 
fer on the legitimate male descendants 
of his royal highness, the right of fil¬ 
ling the throne of Swed€fl/‘^n the or¬ 
der and manner which are literally 
preset ibed in the law of succession 
which JVC have establishtd,—-Wi, 
the States.Gftieful of Sweden, have, 
in consequence, confirmed the present 
act of election, Jiy the signature of 
our names and affixing our seals.-— 
Done at Cfiebro', tlie 21U of August, 

in the year of the Christian era 1810. 

* 

No. V.‘ , 

* f 

_ * 

Treaty of Commcrcet '•nd 
viiialion^tehaejm his Britannic Ma* 
jeilij and his Roml flightiest the 
Prk ice Regent tf PortugfiL — Sign- 


^ ed at lUo de Janem; the IQtk ^ 

^ Fekmaru^ 1810. " ^ 

In the name of the most holy'^^d 
undivided Trinitjr. • 

His Majesty the King of the uni¬ 
ted kingdom of Great Britain ^nd 
Irebnd, and his Royal Highness the 
Prince R^ent of Portugal, being 
jg^ally anhnated with the desire, not 
omy of ednsolidating and strengthen¬ 
ing the hheient friendship and* j|s^d 
understanding which so nappi^|^||pb- 
sisty and have during so many gges 
subsisted between the two cvowns, 
but also of unprdving and extending 
tho beneficial effects thereof to the 
mutual aftrantage of their respecUve 
subjects, have thought that the mo6t 
efficacious means for obtaining ^eae 
objects would be to .adopt a liberal 
system of commerce, founded ‘upon 
the 'basis of reciprocity and mutual 
convenience, which by discontinuing 
certain prohibitions and prohibitory 
duties might procure the most solid 
advantages on both sides to the na¬ 
tional productions and industry, and 
give due protection at the same time 
t(/the public revenue, and to the in¬ 
terests of fair and legal trade. For 
this end, his Majesty the l^ing of 
th# united kingdom of Great Brits'in 
and Ireland, and his Royal Highn/ssa 
the Prince Regent of Portu^l, jhave 
named for their respective Commis¬ 
sioners and plenipotentiaries, to wit, 
his Britannic Mc^sty, the most iUusv 
trious and most Excellent Lord Pert* 
cy Clinton Sydney, Lor4 Viscount 
and Baron of Strangford, one of*hir, 
h^ajesty^s most Honourable Privy 
' Council, Knight of the Military Or¬ 
der «f the Bath, Grand CroS 9 of l|;jie 
Portugueze Order of the Towerlind 
Sword, and his Majesty’s J^voy Ex¬ 
traordinary and Minister Plenipoten¬ 
tiary at t\te Court of Portugal; and 
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his Highness the Pr^ice Re*, 

gent of Portugal the most jilustri-^ 
most- Excellent Lotd Dom 
Sousa Couttinho, Count 
of PinhWes,, Lord of Payalvo, Com¬ 
mander of the Order of Christ, Grand ‘ 
•Cross, of the Orders of St Bento and 
of the Tower and Sword, one of his 
Royal- Highnes8*s CounciJ^of State, 
and his Principal Secretary of State 
for the Departments of Foreign Af-"^ 
faics and Warwho, after iiaving 
duly'.^changed their respective fuU 
paw!^a^..,and having found them in 
^od .^d due form, have agreed upon 
tne fbwwing article* 

Art/ I. There slwll be a sincere 
and p^ctual friendship between his 
Brit^nic Majesty and his Royal High¬ 
ness ^e Prince Regent of Portugal, 
ani^l^tween their heirs and succes- 
sbjTS ;*and there shall be a constant 
and universal peace and harmony be¬ 
tween themselves, their heirs and suc¬ 
cessors, kingdoms, dominions, provin¬ 
ces, countries, subjects, and vassals, of 
whatsoever quality or condition they 
be, without exception of. person or 
place ; and the stipulations of this 
present article shall, under the favow 
of Almighty God, be permanent and 
perpetual. 

• JI. There shall be reciprocal liber¬ 
ty of commerce and navigation be¬ 
tween and .amoqgst the respective 
«5ubj^t8 of. the two high contracting 
parties .in all and 8*everal the territo- 
ri^the dominions of either. They 
may trade, travel, sojourn, ot* csta- 
' Pjrih themselves in all and several tlie 
cities, towns, countries, pro- 
vmce^, or places whatsoever belong- 
'Tftg^td*eijfeh and either of the two 
hig^ ^njtracting parties, except ^nd 
' sav^iih tjbo^ from which all foreign¬ 
ers whatsV^er are generally and po¬ 
sitively excjluded^ the names of which 
places ma^ b.e hereafter specified in 


a separate article'of this £.re«ty. Pro¬ 
vided, however, it be thoroughly 
understood, that any phice belonging 
po cithe| of the two high contracting^ 
parties^hicb may hereafter bt open¬ 
ed to |hc commerce of the subjects 
of any other country,* shall thereby 
be consid,er"'d.a& equa% opened, and 
upon correspondent terms, to the, 
^yubjects'of the other high contract¬ 
ing party, in the same manner as if 
it had been expressly stipulated by 
the present treaty. And his Bri¬ 
tannic Majesty, and his Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince Regent of Portugal, 
do hereby bind and engage tikemselves 
not to grant any favour, privilege, or 
immunity, bi mattors of commerce 
and navigatidn, to the subjects of 
any other state, which shall not Jbe 
a^o at the same time respectively ex¬ 
tended subjects of the high 

contracting parties, gratuitously, if 
the concession in favour of^hat other 
state should have been gratuitous, 
and on giving quam proxime, the 
same compensation or equivalent, in 
case the concession should have been 
conditional. 

ill. The subjects of tlie two sove¬ 
reigns respectively sliall not pay in 
the ports,.-liiarbours, roads, cities, 
to^ns, or places whatsoever, belong¬ 
ing to either of them, any greater du¬ 
ties, taxes,}or imposts, (under what¬ 
soever names they nwiy be derignated 
or included) than those that are paid 
by the subjects of tljf most favoured 
nation ; and the subjects of each of 
the high contiacting partiel shall en¬ 
joy within the dominions of the other 
j^he same rights, privileges,, liberties, 
favours, immunities, or exemptions, 
in matters^of commerce and naviga¬ 
tion that are granted, or ntoy hereaf¬ 
ter be granted, to the,<s«bjects of the 
most favourc(> nation. 

IV. Hi^ Britannic Majestj-j* and 
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Iiis Royid Hlgbn^B tlre Prince Re- /jcsty, biimI wee 
gent of PortogaUMo stipulate and Contracting parties do aW'Cpine||p$it 
-agree, that there shall be a perfect and agree, that goods and tnercraln- 
.reciprocity on the subject of(Hhe dif« dizes coming respectively fytym the 
ties and imposts to be paid'^y the ports of either of them, f'hall pay the 
ships and vessels of the high ccfiti act- same duties, whether imported in Brj- 
ieg parties wkhin the several ports, lish or in Portugueze ships or vessels,' 
harbours, loads, and anchoring places or otherwise ; that an increase of du- 
belonging fa each of them ;,to wit, ties may l|e imposed and exacted up- 
that the ships and vessels of the subt^on goods^and merchandizes coming 
jeets of his Britannic Majesty shall into the ports of the dominions of his 
not pay any higher duties or imposts Royal Highness the Prince Reg;^nt 
(under whatsoever name they be de- of Portugal from those of his Bntan- 
signated or implied) within the domi- nic Majesty in British ships, equtva- 
nions of hiS Royal Highness the lent, and in exact proportioaXO an^ 
Print'(>'Regent of Portugal, than the increase of duties that may hereafter 
ships and vessels belonging to the be imposed upon goods and merchan- 
si^bjects of his Royal Highness the dizes coming into the ports'‘of his 
Prince Regent of Portugal shall be Britannic Majesty from those of Ijis 
bound to pay^ithin the dominions of Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
Ills Britaniiic Majesty, and vice versa, of Portugal, imported in Portugoeze 
And this agreemciH :u.d*'s)tipnlation ships. And in order that ■thiffYnat- 
shall part iciilai ly and Expressly ex- ter may be settled with due exactness, 
tend to iKe payment of the duties and that nothing may be lef^, unde- 
known by the name of port chargee, tormined concerning it, it is agreed, 
tonnage, and anchorage duties, which that tables shall be drawn by each 
shall not in a:iy case, or under any government respectively, specifying 
pretext, be greater for British sliips the dift'erence of duties to be paid on 
and vessels within ilie dominions of hib goods and merchandizes so imported 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent iii' British or Portugueze ships and 
of Portugal, than for Portugueze ships vessels; ami the said tables (which 
and vt'sst'!.'; within llie *^-oinions^of shall bo made applicable to all the 
his Britannic Majesty, and vice versa, pi'rts within the respective dumini^r<‘>' 
V. The two high contracting par- of each of the contractng parties) 
ties doagree, that the«same rates shall be declared and adjudged to 
of bounties 'hnd^^'drawhacks shall ho form part of this present treaty. ' 
estahlisi^^'d in their respective ports In order to^avoid any differences 
upon the expoitfation of goods and or misunderstanding with respect *^> 
merchandizes, whether those goods the regulations which may respective- 
or. merchandizes be exported in Bri- ly constitute a British or Poftuguejpc 
tish or in Portugueze ships and ves- vessel, the high contracting paf;l5cs 
seis tha^ is, that British ships and, agree in declaring, that aU vesaeL 
vessels shall enjoy th& same favour in^ built in the dominions of his $ri^- 
thffi respect within the do*mimons of nic*Majcsty, and owi^ed, navigated, , 
his. Rdyal, Highness the Prince Jite- and registered according to the I4ws 
gent of Por.tbgijl, that may be showm of Great Britain, shall be considered 
to Pcitugiiezcship« au{%’vessels with- us British vessels ; and that.aU ships 
in th(?dominions of ids Britannic Ma- or ven^sels built in the countries Ik- 
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longing his Royal Highness the Highness the Prince Regent of Por- 
Prince Regent of Portugal, or in any tngal within the ports and seas of 
of'them, or ships taken by any of Asia, to the extent which.is'or may 
the flhi^s or vessels of war belonging here^ter be permitted to the most 
to the Pevtugueze government, or favo/red nation. And Royal 
any of the inhabitants of the domi- Hi^iness the Prince Regent of Por- 
nioDS of his Royal Highness the tngal does also engage in his own 
Prince Regent of Portugal, having name, and in that of his heirs and 
commissions or letters oi^marque and succjs>.. rs, not to make any rcgula- * 
reprisal from the governjaent of Por^ tions ’whi*‘h may be prejudicial orin- 
tugal, and condemned as lawful prize convenient to the commerce and na- 
iq any Court of Admiralty of the vigation of the subjects of his Britan- 
said' Portugueze government, and nic Majesty within the ports, seas, 
owned by the subjects of his Royal and dominions opened to them by 
Highness the Prince Regent of Por- virtue of the present freaty. 
t^al, or any of them, and whereof VIJ. Thetwohighconfractfngpar- 
tlfe master and three-fourths of the tics have resolved, with respect to the 
mariners, at least, are subjects ot his privilegc5tobeenjoyedbythesubj?cts 
.Royal Highness the Prince Regent of each of them within the territories 
of .Portugal, shall be considered as or dominions of the other, that the 
Portugueze vessels. most perfect reciprocity shall be ob- 

VI.. The mutual commerce and scrvcJnin kotlv sides. And the sub¬ 
navigation of the subjects of Great jects of eat*li of the high contracting 
Britain and Portugal respectively, in parties shall have a f?-cc^iul unques- 
the ports and seas of Asia, are ex- lionablc right to travel, and to reside 
pressly permitted to the same degree within the territories or dominions of 
as they have heretofore been allowed the other, to occupy houses and vare- 
by the two crowns. And the com- houses, and to dispose of personal 
merce and navigation thus permitted, property of every sort and denomi- 
shall hereafter, and for ever, be piftced nation, by sale, donation, exchange 
on’ the footing of the commerce and or testament, or in any other manner 
navigation of the most favoured na- whatso««iP, without any the smallest 
tion trading in the ports and sca%of impediment or hinderance thereto. 
Asia ; thfit is, tliat neither of the Th€y shall not be compelled to pay 
fiigh contracting parties shall grant •any tax«or imposts under any pretext 
any favour or privilege, in matters of whatsoever, giea^er ASlTthose that 
commerce and navigation, to the sub- arc paid or may be paid bj the native 
jects of any other state trading with- subjects of the ^vereign in whose 
ill the ports and seas of AsiSt, which dominions they may be resident, 
^all not hc’d\&ogr&ntedouamproxime They shall be exeniptedfrom all com- 
09 the ^'ame terms to the subjects of pulsory military service wdiatsoever, 
the other contracting party. Hjg whether by sea or land. ^Their dwel- 
Britftnnie Majesty engages in his ow^i ling-houses, warehouses, and all the 
name, and jn that of his heir&» and parte arftl appurLcnancesthereof, v/he- 
fuccessors, not to make any regula- ^er for t!ie purposes of commerce 
tion which may be prejudicial or in- or of residence, shf^I respected, 
convenient to the commerce and na- Tliey shaii nofc b? liable to any ve)^- 
ifigatiori of tlve subjects of his Roval at ions visits a?'d searches, nor shalL 
voi.. ni. Kauk. 1 . * ' ■ ii 
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any arbitmij examio^tioa ot inspeo . 
tton.of thew books^.pap^rst or ac- 
counita be .a»de under colour of the 
supceipe aiithority of the states It 
]«» boweyei’, tol^ understoodAbat 
in the . cases of treason, contral|a{rd 
trade, andpther-fiyimes, for the detec¬ 
tion of which worisioa is made by 
I the law:of tiie land, that law shall be 
enforced s.k beii^ mutually declared 
that false, end malicious accusations 
are not to be admitted as pretexts 
Qi* excuses fpr vexatious visits and 
searches^ or for examinations of coin> 
inercial booksy* papers or accounts, 
which visits'orexaminatioiis are never 
to take place, except under the sanc¬ 
tion of tne competeitt magistrate, and 
in the presence of the coAsul pf the. 
nation to which the?' accused party 
may belong, or of his deputy or re* 
preaentativcii • « 

VIII. His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regji,*».t of Portugal engages 
in his own i>amc, and in tliat of his 
heirs and successors, that the com¬ 
merce of British subjects within his 
dominions shall not be restrained, iu- 
ternipted, or otherwise affected by 
the oi>eration of any monopoly, con¬ 
tract, or exclusive privileges of sale 
or purchase whatsoever ; 
subjects.of Great .Britain shall havd 
free and unrestricted permission- to . 
buy aitd sell irom and to whogisoevcr,^ 

. and in whftc*d»fo 9 n'Or maokier they 
may please, whether by wholesale or 
. by retail, Wlmut being obli|^ed to 
give any preferei^or favour m coii- 
sequ^^^ jsaid monopolies, con¬ 
tracts, or exclusive privileges of sale 
or^mrehase., Andhis BritannieJMa- 
< jesty does oh his |>art (^’‘^gage to ob- 
. serve faithfully this principl^huiS re- 
C-Ugiiixed apd'laid down by the two 
high contracting,parties. 

; ftjit it is to be 4jst|nctiy under- 
^«lood, that the present article is not 


t<^e interpreted as inviih^png 
affecting^ijiie exclusive right. 
by the cidwn of Portugal'wijtl^p 
own dominions to the farm.lip^, tnp 
sale of ivory, Brazil wpoi], ui'zel;^ 
diamonds, gold dust, gun-opwa^^ 
dnd tobacco in the form pf snuf(jt 
provided, however, that , should t^ 
above mentjipned articles, gepei^lr 
^ separatel^f^ ever become articleis ox 
free bommeree within the ddminipns 
of his Royal Highness the Prince. 
Regent of Portugal, the suhjec'^a of 
his Britannic Majesty shall be, per¬ 
mitted to traffic in them as freely aud 
on the. same footing as those of thsf^" 
most.favoured .nation. . .*• 

IX. His Britannic Majesty an^ his 
Royal HighrJess the Pnnee Regent^ 
of Portugal have agreed and resolv^dr 
that each of the high contracting 
lies shall have the right to,nq;niititte 
and appoint consuls general, consuls, 
and vice consuls in all the ports of the 
dominions of the other contracting 
party whereinthey are or may be neces¬ 
sary Fortbeadvancement of commerce, 
and for the commercial intercstsof the 
trading subjects of either crown. But 
it isc^xpressly stipulated, that consuls, 
of whatsoever class they may be, shall 
not be .acknowledged ‘ * received, 

, 119 ^ permitted to a uch, ilnles^. 
duly iq.uuliiied by theirown 4 mvereign, 
and approved of by the other sove* 
reign in, whose dominions tliev tit 
to.be empjbyed ; consuls of .all classei 
within the dominions of each, of thf,^ 
high contracting parties are rcapev 
lively to,be pl^cd upon a footing 
perfect reciprocity and equality, j aqti^' 
being iwpointed solely ior the pur¬ 
pose of facilitating and assii^i^ in 
affairs pf commerce and nav^afibn, 
they are only to possess . th 9 .privi]eg«a 
whi^ belong to their station, and 
which are recognised and adputted 
by all governments as necessary for 



^lie futotnent of office ^d^Regent be dbtafned.^Tho rtmotal 
rrii- ^ i_ _ii judffc cSnsemtor," ih cases of 

neglect of duty oe delinquency} is also 
to h* effected by ah applkaiiow to 
his Royal Highness' the Vfiftce Re¬ 
gent orPortughlthrough the channel 


Irsplcryti&tit. They are in all caseS} 
ikhettkir civil or criminal} to be entiiie» 
ly araiimabie to the laws of the country 
in which •thfey may reside, and they 
zti dib to enjdy'ihc full and entirr 


protection of those laws so long as of the British athbaAador, or minister 
uey cohdhet themselves in obedience resident at Ms Royal Higbness’seourt. 
thereto. ^ In ^um for this concession in favour * 

' ■ X. His Royal Highness the RHnce of ^itish Subjects, hU Britannic'Ma;* 
Regent of Portug^, desiring to pro- jesty engages to cause the niost strict 
lectandfacilitate the commerce onhe and scrupulous observance and obe- 
subjects of Great Britain within his dience to be paid to those'laws by 
dOiiiiDiooS} as well as their relations which the persona and property of 
..of intercourse with his own subjects, Portugue/e subjectsVesiding within 
pleased to grant to them the privi- his dominionsare securedVnd prOtect- 
lcg 5 |Of nominatiiigand having special cd, and pf which they (in common 


magistrates to act for them as judges 


with aU Ojther fbreigners) enjojr the 
benefit, through the acknoudedged 
equity of British'jurisprudence, and 
the fjyjgular excellence qf the British 
constitution. * And it is further sti- 


► Conservator ill those ports and cities 
rif his dominions in which tribunals 
^4 couiy of Justice are or may here¬ 
after be Established. These judges 
ahalltry and decide all causes brought pulatcd, t*»at in case any favour or 
before them by British subjects, in pHvilege sltould bfe granted by his 
the same manner as formerly, and Britannic Majesty to the subjects of 
their authority and determinations any other state, which may seem to 
ahall be respected; and the law^c, be analogous tO', or to resemble the 
decrees, and customs of Portugal re- privilege of having judge conserva- 
specting the jurisdiction of the iudg»e tors, granted by this article to British 
conservator are declared to be recog- subjects residing in the Portugueze 
ni'zed and mewed by the present dominions, the same favour or privi- 
trcafcy.. I hall be chosen by the .lege slfSHfSe considered as also grant- 
•plurality or i. British subjectsaresi- ed to the subjects of Portugal re¬ 
ading irKtJf trading at the port or place sidfing within the British dominions, 
li^ere the iurisdiction of the judge * in the* same manner if it were 


mhere the jurisdiction of the judge' iM th^ same manner^" 
conservator is to be established ; and expressly stipulfft^ oy the present 
'the chdice so made shall be transmit- treaty. ' • * 

ed t6 his Britannic MaJesty^s am- Xl. His Britanmc Majesty and his 
^bassador, or minister, resident at the Royal Highness the j^rince Regent 
'•coiirt of Portugal, to be by him laid of Portugul, agree severally to grant 
Before his Royd Highness the Prince the same; favours^ honours, immuili- 
Reg^ of Portugal, in oiderfo ob- rie?,'*|>rivilege3i and exemptions from 
“tahi his Royaf Highness’s consent duties and imposts to their respective 
^hd confirnnation; in case of not ob- ambassadors, ministera^-or accredited 
tainbfg which, the parties interested agents at the courts of $acli of them ; 
are to proceed to a new election, uii- and whatever favoilr»e'ithm* of the two 
.t-llthe royal approbation of the Prince sovereigiiT shaB grant in this partiioa. 
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lar at his o\v/ cauri* the other 8ove< 
reign engages to grafet the same at 
his court, 

^H. Hip Royal Highne^ the 
Prince K.^cnt of Portugal declares 
and engages in his own name?, agd in 
that of his heirstand successors, that 
the subjects of his Britannic Majes¬ 
ty residing within his territories^ and 
dominions shall not be disturbed, 
troubled, persecuted, or annoyed on 
account of their religion; but that 
they shall have perfect liberty of con¬ 
science therein, and leave to attend 
and celebrate'divine service to the 
honour of* Almighty God, either 
within fheir own private houses, or 
in irheir own pari.ic;:lar churches and 
chapels, which his Royal flighness 
docsv now and( for ever graciously 
grant to them the permission of build¬ 
ing and fnaintaining within nis do¬ 
minions Provided, however, that 
the said chu'iclies and chapels g^all 
be builttn such a manneras externally 
to resemble private dwelling houses ; 
and also, that the use cf bells be not 
permitted therein, for the purpose 
of publiely announcing the time of 
divine service: and it is further sti¬ 
pulated, that neither the subjects of 
Gil’at Britain, nor any otue^^/vireign- 
ers of a different communion fiorn 
the religion established in the 'do- 
miiitons of Portugal, shall he ^ersccu-'' 
ted or disquiet'cil f<v.‘ conscieucc sake, 
cither in ^|ieir persons or property, 
so long as they conduct themsclvts 
with order, decency, and morality, 
andjn a maiiner ctmformHble to the 
usages of the country, and, to its con¬ 
stitution in qhurch ana state ; vifc if 
it {-hould be proved that, they preach 
or declaim publicly against thi^ catho¬ 
lic rcligirtn, or that they endeavour 
to make proselytt^s or convCiTs, the 
politics so offending m«y, iffion mani- 
*'v5tal!r>of their delinquency^, be smt 


olit of the country in wliich ,thc o'f- 
feiSce shall have been committed; 
and those who behave in public with 
disrespect or impropriety towards the 
forms and ceremonies of ihd establish- 
fid catholic religion, shall be amenable 
to the civil police, and may be punish, 
cd by fine, or by conhnement within 
their own df^clling houses. And if 
the pfience Iv* so flagrant and so enor¬ 
mous as to disturb the public tran¬ 
quillity, or endanger the safety of the 
institution of church and state (as 
established by law,) the parties so 
olicuding may, on due proof of the. 
fact, be s''nt out of the dominions 
of Portugal. Liberty shall al^p be 
granted to bury the subjects of his 
Britannic Majesty-who may die im 
the territories of his Royal Highnbss 
the Prince Regent of Portugal ih 
convenient places to be appbirrtecf for 
that purpose ; nor shall the funerals 
or sepulchres of the dead be disturb¬ 
ed in anywise, nor upon any account. 
In the same mauiier, the subjects of 
Portugal shall enjoy within all the 
dominions of his Britannic Majesty, 
a perfect and unrcstiaincd liberty of 
coiik’ience in all matters of rtlif'ion, 
agreeably to the system of toleration 
established therein. They may fife'dy 
per/ijrrn the exercises of their religion/ 
publicly or privately, wifJfia thci>* 
own dwelling houses, or in the chape’s 
and places of worship appointed for 
that purpose, without any the smallest* 
hindcrance, annoyance, or difHculty-; 
whatsoever, cither now or hereafter.^. 

XIII. 11 is agreed and coyenanted*:! 
by the high contracting parties, thfft 
packets shall be established the 
purpose of furthering the public ser¬ 
vice cf the two cotuts, ard of facil^r 
tating the commercial intercoifrtc ol ’ 
their respective subjects. A conven¬ 
tion shall be concluded forthwith on 
the basir of that wdiich was signed at 
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Rio Janfiro on tho l4tU day lianufacture, indlistry, or invention 
SeptenaBcf, 1808, in order to setVie of the domiiiio^a and subjects of hit 
:he terms upon which the said packets Britannic Majesty, shall be admitted 
arc to be established, which conven- into all and sinj^ular the ports «nd 
tion shall fcel'atificd at the same time dominions of his Royal •Highness 
with the present treaty. , tSiii i’rifice Regent of Portugal, as 

XIV. it IS agreed and covenanted, well in Europe as 4n America, Af- 
that persons guilty of high treason, rioa, . id Asia, whether consigned to 
forgery, or other offcnce^of a heinous Brit*!) or Portuguese subjects, on 
nature, within the dominions of either'Spaying generally and solely liiitics to 
of the high contracting parties, .hall the amount of fifteen per cent., ac- 
dbt be harl>oured nor receive protec- cording to the value which shall be 
tion in the dominions of tlie other, sot upon them by a tarifl’ or table of 
And that ncitherofthe high contract- valuations, called in the Portuguese 
jug parties shall knowingly and wil- language ;)««/«, the principal basis of 
fvaly receive into and entertain in which shall be the sworn Invoice cost 
tlreir^service persons, subjects t/f the of the afijresaid goods, mcrclTandizcs, 
other power, deserting/ro» the mi- and articles^ tak.jfl|^fV into consifler- 
iitary sendee therco f^w ^ncr by sea ation (as far as may be'just or prac- 
qr‘land ; but tliat, on the contrary, ticable) the current |j|iccs tlierAf iu 
tn^shall «ich rc.ipqftively discharge the country into whjfh riiey are im- 
.^any siifh person from their service, porteif^ llhis tariff or vaTuaiiOu shall 
upon being required : but it is agreed be determinW and settled by an cqoal 
and declared, that neither of the high nuaiber of British anef Porlnguezc 
tout)acting parties thall grant to any merchants of known integrity and 
other state any favour oil the subject honour, with the assistance, on the 
of ])er.>ons deserting from the service part of the British merchants, of Jiis 
of that state, which shall not be coil- Britannic Majesty’s consul geneial, 
sidertd as granted also to the other or consul, and on the part of the 
high contracting party, in the s^me Portugneze merchants, witli tlie as- 
tnanner as if the said favour had been pittance of the superiiitendont, or ad- 
c^T#hly stipulated by the present jfiinirtrSlbi- general i.f the cubtofes, 
IJ^-aty. And it is further agreed, or <.f their n-spcct.ve d prties. And 
that in iil(?es of apprentice-', or bailois the afuicsaid tariff, ( r t..hh' of valua- 



'.^lall be hound to give (flectnal a':- Iu r •.r'oin-Jionsea, It shall be con- 
, :'i!.tancc for their apprehension, on i.iiuh\l, a-nt h'^gin to h.-ivc efilcL as 
f dtfc application to that effect being bt'ini as poibihk- after tlie evchange 
made by the consul general, or^M^ of t JTtfIfatjfie atiiJhs of the pi<'> ent tre'a- 
sul, or by his deputy or reprcbcntiv tv, and c«.ttaiiily within the space of 
rijo ; and that no public boJyf civil tlirePmonths, reckoned from the date 
ffieH^ious, shall Irdvc the power of i4 that cxcl-aug;. ifliljVt shall be 
protecting Si eh deserters. nwibcd and :iit.-red jf^icoessary, from 

, XV, All gootls, merchandizes, and time to iiffii, etilier in the wliolivnir 
^^articles wlial39cver, of t^e produce, in part, *’hejif\e’r tlic jiilijeiti ol his< 
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Btitant))^ Majesty,' rcsidenl within e^al number of British ajid» . 
the dominions of his J^oyal Highness guez^* mei^hants of knpWti'ihte|:^/i 
the Prinefe Regent of Portugal, shall and htmour j' and in ca6e~6f differ-^ 
make a requisition to that effect etice of opinion, amongst thebi/ fpt^^ 
through IKe'medium of his BritanoK lowed by an equality dF ^^pon^ 
"Majesty*s consul general, or cc^'il, ithe subject, they^ shali then ndininat<s’ 
or whenever th& trading and com- another merchant, likewise of iLiiojivn 
inercial subjects of Portugal shall integrity and honour, to whom th^ 
make the same requisition on^theii;^^ matter shall be ultimately referred, 
own part. and*whose decision thci^on shall bo 


XVI. But during the interval be¬ 
tween the exchange of the ratifica¬ 
tions of the present treaty, and the 
promulgation of the abovementioned 
tariff, should any goods or merchan¬ 
dizes, the produce or manufacture of 
the dominions of his Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty, arrive io'the^j^rts 9 f lys Royal 
Highness tKt,Prince Regent of Por¬ 
tugal, it is stipulated, that they shall 
be admitted foA'consumptionjpn pay¬ 
ing the abovementioned duties of fif¬ 
teen per cent» accordihg*to the value 
set on them by the tariff now ac’.ual- 
ly established, should they be gd6d$ 
or merchandizes which are comprised 
or valued in that tariff; and if they 
should not be comprized or valued in 
that tariff (as also if any British goods 
or merchandizes should hereafter ar¬ 
rive in the ports of th;qJ*ortugueze 
dominions without havjng'TB'een spe¬ 
cifically valued and rated in th^ new 
tariff or pmda, which is to be made 
in consequiu}£g of the stip(4(ations of 
the preceding Article of the present 
treaty) they shall be equally admit¬ 
ted on payiiijg thoisame duties of fif¬ 
teen per cept. ad mToremt ^i^cordAn^ 
to «thp invoices of fhe said goods and 
merchandized, which shall be duly 
presented and swtam to by fitd*par¬ 
ties importing the sfme. ,And in 
case tha^any^^uspicion of fr-Vfid or 
unfair pracfe'tes should arise, the in¬ 
voices shall be*-examined, and the 
c?.;! value of the gotids dr merchan¬ 
dizes asccriaiued, by aft rcfeKiice to an 


final, and without appohl.' And in 
case the invoice should appeario haw 
bec.i fair and correct, the goods and 
merchandizes specified in it shall 
admitted on paving the du^es aboyqr 
mentioned of fiiteenper orat., and the 
expdhces, if any, of the'l^amigatron 
of the :<ivove shall be defrayed by 
the party \9hiv!ii!^IIed its fairness and 
correctness into question. But if*^e 
invoice shall be found t<$ be frqi(^u. 
lent arid unfair, then the gcftids and 
merchandizes shall be bought up- bv 
the omeers of the customs on tne ac*. 
count of the Portugueze government,' 
according Io the value .specified ip 
the invoice, Vrith an addition of ten 
er cent, to the sum so paid for them 
y the officers of the customs j ll)- 
Portugueze government engaging 
the payment of the goods so valu. 
and purchased by the officers^f **he^ 
customs'w'ithin the space of fiftvan 
days, arid the expences, if'Sitey, of the 
examination of the fraudulent 
shall be paid by^ the, party vfho prf-’ 
sented it as just and fair. ^ 

XVII. It is agreed and covenanted^, 
that articles of military and nai^o 
stores brought into the ports of his| 
Royal Highness the Prince Re^nt) 
9-''J-Portugal, which the Portygueze 
government may be desirous of ta- 
'king for its own use, «hall be 
for •without delay at' the pric:^s 
pdinted by the proprietors, %ho shall 
not be compelled to sell such articles 
oh any'other terms. 


»f 
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And Jl* is'further stipulnted, thsfc lj.ighnc93 the Prince Regent of Por- 
if the Partugueze government tfhnU tugal, an cquivdont.reduction shall 
take into its own care and cuslodr take place on PiVtuguexc goods Jhd 

ith merenandiaes imported into hfs %n- 

tin? tHnnif" df^mininni:. .:ind 

suciv 

ipoiisihleTfor aiiy damage or injury^ eqr^alent reduction lis to tjjkc nlace 
that such cargo, or part of a cargo, settled by previous coucei';'aiid 

‘. • ^e^ent between the two high cQJt- 

•fracting parties. 

It is under^^ttod, that any such re¬ 
duction so' Ranted l}y either party to 
the othe^hall not be granted after¬ 
wards (except upon the same terms 


may receive, while in the care and 
custody of ihc officers of the said 
Portugueze government." " 

^Xyill. His Royal Highness the 
PfincB Ilcgent of Portugal is pleased to 

grant to the subjects of Great Britain ^ ^ ^ _ 

theprivilegeofbeingassignantBforthe and for the same coiffpensation) in 
duties to be paid in the custom-houses favour of any other stato or nation 
of^his Royal Highnesses dominions, whatsoever. And this declaration is 
on tht same terms and on giving the to be con^deredMfnqmrocal on *he 
same security as a^equtr^ I'from the part of the two nigh coStocting par- 
lu^ects of Portu^l. ^ ties. ' • 

And it is on the other hand stipu- XX. But as there a/* some articles 
Iate»and agreed, that the subjects of of the*^ro\jith^aod produce of Bra* 
the crown of Portugal shall receive, zil, which a*e excluded from tlie niar- 
is faj as it may be just or legal, the ket^^nd home consiimiljtion of the 
lame favour in the custom-houses of ' 

•'Qrpat Britain as is shown to the na¬ 
tural subjects of his Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty. 


Britisli dominions, such as sugar, cof. 
fee, and other articles similar to the 
produce of the British colonics, his 
Britannic Majesty, willing to favour 


'^IX. His Britannic Majesty does and protect (as much as possible) 
' his part and in his own name,<ind the commerce of the subjects of his 
jhatof his heirs and successors, pro- Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
lise and engage that all goods, mcr- of PorJtag^, consents and pcrn|ts 


cj^dfzes and articles (vhatsoever, of 
At produce, manufacture, indusriy, 
4 eft- inveiJpon of^e dominions or sub- 
'ijdWhof his Royal Highness the Prince 


tliat the said articles* as well as III 
other the growth and produce of 
frazil, |nd all other parts of the 
Portugifcze domkions, may be re¬ 
ceived and warehoused in all the 


-gaJ, shall bqreceived 

^^aniTadmitted into all and singular the ports of his domijjiions, vvliich shall 
••’■ports and dominions of his Britannic be by law appointed to be warehou* 
I Maji-sty, on paying generally and on- sing ports far flio'se artitles, for the 
?*ly|jthe s: me duties that are paid upon purpose of re-exportation, under due 
* similar articles by the subjects ofjjjm regid^ijon, exet^pted from the great- 
■bfayoured nation. er duties witlj which they would be 

S nd it is expressly declared^ that charged^were they destined for con- 
y r^nefion of duties should take sumption within the^ ^ fes tf sh domini- 
) place exclusively in favour and liable onlytP Jj»e reduced 

tish goods and merchandizes import* duties ainirexpnnccs on warchoq|«pg 
T'- ell into the dominions of Royal and re-e.\portafion. *■ " 
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XXI. Inlikei,jnntier, n<5t\vlthstandy 
ingthe gtineral privilege of admission 
granted in thenifteenth article 
of t,lie*preseut treaty by his Royal* 
Hi/;hnes£k tlfe Prince Regent of Pnr- 
tc^al, in favour of all goods Ibd 
chandizes, thq' pfoduce and manu/^c- 
ture^^l* ftic British dominions ; i^s 
R^/al Highness reserves to hipistiff 
Xbie right of imposing heavy, and*' 
'even prohibitory dutie** on all articles 
known by the name of‘’X^’tish East 
Indian goods and West ifijHan pro¬ 
duce, such as sugar and coffee which 
cannot be adnWtted for consumption 
in the Portugueze dominions, by rea¬ 
son of the same principle of colonial 
policy, which th§ free ad¬ 

mission ijjto^l^e British dbmhih , of 
corre^poudfjig' articles of Brazilian 
produce. \ 

But his l^oyar Pligh.iesf thC'Prince 
Rejifent of Portugal consents that all 
the ports of* his dominions, whfre 
there are or may be custora-hduses, 
shall be free ports for the reception 
and admission- of all articles whatso- 


toftfacilitate and enooui^g^ tfie legiti¬ 
mate commerce, not only of the sub- 
jectarof Great Britain, but also of 
tyose df Portugal, with other states 
afdjaccnt to hts own dom^ions, and 
with a view also to augment and se^ 
£ure that part of his own revenue 
which is derived from the collection 
of warehouskig duties upon merchan¬ 
dize, is pleaftd to declare the port of 
Saint Catherines to be a free port, ac¬ 
cording to the terms mentioned in tbe 
preceding arti cle of the present trea- 

XXIII. His Royal Highness the 
Priucc R«'|;'ent of Portugal, being de¬ 
sirous to place the system of co^r- 
merce announced by the present trea¬ 
ty upon extensive basis, is 

pleased to take the opportunity af¬ 
forded by it of publishing the d^*tpr- 
iriinatiun pre-conceived in^iii Ro^al 
Highness's mind of rendering Goa a 
free port, and of permitting th^. fi'ee 
toleration of all religious sects what¬ 
ever in that city and its dependencies. 

XXIV. All trade with the Portu- 


ever, the produce or manufacture of 
the British doniinious, not destined 
for the coiiSUin]>tion of the place at 
which they may be received or adnnt- 
tecl*. but for re-exportali(S*i, cither for 
other ports of the dominions of Por¬ 
tugal, or for those of other stt.tcs. 
Afid the articles thus recejyed and 
admitted (siiiject tea due regulations) 
shall be exempted from the duties, 
'vith whic^u they would be charged' 
if destined for the consumption of the 
place at which tlu-^ be lauded or 
watuhoused, and liable only to the 
s.une expcnces that ,t.nay be p'dd by 
ai tides of Brazilian pr<^>dijcc received 
and wiii'chousi'd for re*'expouation in 
the ports off«r’*r***Britannic Mw'iisty’s 

1 • • ft ^ 

r>*nuiiionSsj . % 


gueze possessions situated upon the 
eastern coast of the continent of 
Africa (in articles not included in the 
exclusive contracts possessed by the 
crown of Portugal,) which majr have 
beenjfprmcrly’alTowed to the siibj'e^ 
ot (ire^t Britain, is confirme^ and 
cured to them now, 'jn,- ^r^ever, in 
the same manner as the vrade winch 
has hithiFVto been*permitted to» Por^'j 
tuguez,^. "subjects in the ports and seas 
of Asians confirmed and secured to 
them by Virtue of the sixth article of 
the preseiii tieaty. ’ * % 

.. XXV. But in order to give due 
'theft to that system of perfect 
cipioiflty which the two high 
tracking parties are willing to- estiii 
blj;;ii as the basis of their mutual re- 


XXII. lilt- Rovil Hn,'hness the lations, his Britannic Majesty con- 
^‘‘fg lit of Por^ugaj., in order seuts tp wave the right of creating 






